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BAGLEY'S  CRAB-EATING  TARPON 


THE   STORY   OF   TWO    DAYS     FISHING   AT    CAPTIVA   PASS. 


By   Charles   F.   W.    Mielatz 


W 


'HAT  do  I  think  of  tarpon  fish- 
ing ?"  asked  Bagley,  explosive- 
ly. "  Tarpon  fishing  is  a  string 
with  a  hunk  of  mullet  at  one  end  and  a 
fool  at  the  other." 

liagley  had  not  been  having  the  best 
of  success  tarpon  fishing  and  was  taking 
pessimistic  views  of  life.  If  Dr.  van 
Dyke  had  happened  by  to  hail  him  with 
the  cheerful  query  of  "What  luck?" 
the  answer,  most  likely,  would  have  been 
a  snarl.  Bagley  was  one  of  those  roving 
Englishmen  who  have  done  most  things 
and  want  to  do  all.  He  had  killed  tigers 
in  India,  Big  Horn  in  the  Rockies,  and 
salmon  in  Scotland.  Finally,  as  he  said, 
he  was  "pigging  it"  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  to  do  battle  with  the  Silver  King. 
He  would  not  admit  that  tarpon  fishing- 
was  better  than  salmon  fishing,  for  he  main- 
tained that  salmon  are  educated  fish.  But 
for  one  reason  or  another,  though  he  had 
been  fast  to  a  number  of  tarpon,  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  count  the  capture  of 
one  to  his  rod.  He  had  tried  all  manner  of 
bait  and  lures:  mullet,  silver  mullet,  angel 
fish,  king  fish,  phantom  minnows,  white  rag, 
and,  finally,  crabs — great,  juicy,  green  crabs 
— and  thereby  hangs  this  tale. 

Tarpon,  he  soon  found,  have  a  way  of 
doing  things  that  is  all  their  own.  They 
would  strike  at  his  lure;  he  would  play 
them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  only  to  have  the  fish  come  to 
the  surface  at  last  and  cast  his  bait  to 
the  winds. 


A  tarpon,  you  understand,  will  rush  at 
your  bait,  get  it  too,  and  if  he  succeeds  in, 
closing  his  mouth  on  the  bait  before  you 
strike  it  is  simply  impossible  to  hook  him, 
as  he  holds  it  like  a  vise.  Unless  the  hook 
pricks  him  it  is  a  long  time  before  he  makes, 
up  his  mind  to  let  go.  He  will  rush  about 
wildly,  running  this  way  and  that,  and 
making  marvellous  leaps.  Of  course,  the 
strain  on  the  line  prevents  him  from  swallow- 
ing the  bait,  but  he  does  not  realize  that  he 
cannot  swallow  until  his  jaws  get  tired. 
Meantime,  you  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that  he  is  not  hooked,  and  you  are  making 
every  effort  to  bring  him  to  terms  which 
will  admit  of  gaffing.  This  takes  not  only 
skill  but  muscle  as  well.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  after 
fighting  for  half  an  hour,  with  your  arms 
aching  and  your  fingers  so  numb  you  can 
hardly  take  a  turn  on  the  reel,  to  see  the  fish 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  send 
your  bait  flying  at  you.  It  is  a  sight  that 
makes  you  think  things,  yes,  and  even  say 
them  to  relieve  your  feelings.  The  tarpon 
has  no  teeth.  His  mouth  is  a  bony  cavern, 
built  very  much  on  the  principle  of  a  stone 
crusher.  Why  he  attacks  a  lure  with  open 
mouth,  it  is  hard  to  say.  When  feeding 
he  will  dart  into  a  school  of  mullet  and  lay 
about  him  with  his  tail  at  a  terrific  rate. 
After  he  has  stunned,  or  killed,  all  the 
mullet  within  reach,  he  will  leisurely  turn 
about  and  pick  up  the  pieces. 

But  to  go   back    to   Bagley.     When    he 
made  his  revision  of  the  famous  definition  of" 
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Bagley's   Crab-Eating  Tarpon 


fishing,  we  were  sitting  in  Van  Dorn's  social 
tent  on  the  north  end  of  Captiva  Key,  talk- 
ing over  the  successes  and  disasters  of  the 
day.  There  had  been  a  lot  of  hard  work 
done,  but  the  fish  had  not  taken  hold  well, 
though  they  were  plentiful  in  the  Pass. 
They  seemed  to  play  with  the  lures.  In 
several  instances  fish  had  been  on  for 
periods  ranging  from  five  minutes  to  an 
hour,  only  to  be  lost  at  last.  Most  of  the 
party,  however,  had  one  fish  each  to  their 
credit;  Bagley  and  Ramsey  excepted. 
Bagley  felt  that  he  had  fared  rather  worse 
than  the  rest.  Tackle  had  been  smashed, 
hands  cut;  there  had  been  a  broiling  sun  and 
an  exasperating  wind;  the  mosquitoes  bit 
fiercely  and  the  sandflies  were  enough  to 
drive  a  man  to  drink.  It  was  by  reason  of 
this  last  consideration  that  we  had  gathered 
in  Van's  tent.  Every  one  called  him  Van 
affectionately.  He  is  a  keen  sportsman  and 
a  jolly  host,  and  he  had  an  ice  cavern  under 
his  tent,  with  plenty  of  Scotch  and  soda  at 
the  proper  temperature.  Even  these  failed 
to  cheer  up  Bagley.  He  had  begun  the  day 
by  getting  fast  to  a  jewfish  weighing  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  it  had  taken  him 
two  hours  to  get  the  beast  ashore.  His  next 
capture  was  a  mackerel  shark  which  kept 
him  guessing  for  the  better  part  of  another 
hour.  Then  he  did  get  fast  to  a  tarpon — 
one  of  the  kind  that  simply  starts  in  and  rips 
up  everything.  Bagley,  having  it  in  mind 
that  he  had  lost  a  fine  fish  the  day  before  by 
playing  him  too  hard,  began  by  playing  this 
one  easy,  and  let  him  run.  The  fish  did  run. 
He  ran  out  almost  all  of  the  line  before 
Bagley  had  succeeded  in  making  up  his 
mind  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  when  he 
had  gone  nearly  the  two  hundred  yards,  he 
turned,  and  with  the  speed  of  an  express 
train,  came  at  the  boat;  stopping  directly 
under  it. 

By  the  time  Bagley  had  reeled  in  all  his 
line,  his  arms  and  fingers  were  tired  and 
beginning  to  get  stiff.  The  fish,  on  the 
contrary,  having  made  the  most  of  a  chance 
to  recover  his  wind,  was  ready  for  a  new 
fray.  So  that,  when  Bagley  put  a  strain  on 
him  again  he  hung  to  the  bottom  as  if  he  had 
been  anchored  there.  Bagley  pulled  and 
hauled,  said  some  things  and  thought  others, 
until  he  was  almost  out  of  breath.  Then 
the  fish  came  to  the  surface  with  a  rush; 
breaking  water  not  more  than  ten  feet  from 
the  boat,  with  every  appearance  of  intending 
to  come  in.     Bagley  shifted  his  rod,  prepared 


to  jump  at  a  moment's  notice.  Even  the 
guide  made  ready  to  get  out,  but  the  tarpon 
went  clear  over  the  boat,  turned,  and  with 
the  line  running  under  the  boat,  headed  for 
the  open  sea  like  one  possessed.  As  the  oars 
were  unshipped  in  the  excitement  it  took  a 
little  time  to  get  things  straightened  out 
again.  When  all  was  clear  to  go  after  the 
fish  most  of  the  line  was  out  once  more ;  the 
tarpon  was  still  heading  for  the  open,  and,  as 
the  tide  was  running  flood,  it  was  a  struggle 
of  no  mean  order  to  get  any  of  the  line  back. 

But  Bagley  was  game.  He  stuck  to  it. 
He  put  on  all  the  strain  he  could  and  got 
in  his  line  as  the  guide  pushed  the  boat  out 
toward  the  bar.  As  they  approached  it, 
Bagley  found  that  his  arms  and  fingers 
had  become  so  lame  he  could  do  very  little 
in  the  way  of  holding  the  fish,  and  the 
guide  started  back  for  the  Pass.  The 
moment  he  turned,  and  the  fish  felt  the 
strain  of  the  line,  he  simply  bucked  out  to 
sea,  right  into  the  surf  which  was  running 
high.  The  guide  followed,  pushing  the  boat 
out  as  far  as  he  dared,  while  Bagley,  unable 
to  take  another  turn  on  the  reel,  had  to  sit 
there  and  see  his  line  go  out. 

All  at  once,  howcA-er,  the  line  stopped  and 
Bagley  began,  cramped  as  he  was,  to  reel 
in,  thinking  the  fish  had  broken  away. 
Then  the  fish  broke  water,  coming  toward  the 
boat  in  leaps — no  sooner  back  into  the 
water  than  out  again.  He  passed  in  a 
magnificent  jump,  breaking  water  alongside 
and  within  arm's  length  of  the  boat.  Bagley 
was  all  alive  now,  and  reeled  in  with  might 
and  main,  intent  on  getting  all  the  line 
possible.  In  fact,  so  intent  was  he  that  when 
the  strain  did  come,  it  was  with  such  a  sudden 
jerk  that  the  crank  was  knocked  frombetween 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  spun  around  in 
the  wrong  direction  with  a  scream  that  was 
really  agonizing  to  the  much  enduring 
Bagley.  He  looked  appealing!)^  to  Peter, 
the  guide,  as  though  to  say : 

"Let  him  go.     I'm  done  for!" 

But  he  soon  braced  up  again,  vowing  he 
wouldn't  throw  the  rod  overboard,  but  if  it 
had  to  go  he  would  go  with  it.  The  tarpon 
stopped,  after  a  run  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
and  Bagley  began  to  get  back  some  of  his 
line,  recovering  quite  half  of  it  before  the 
fish  moved  again.  Then  the  fish  started 
off  with  a  run  once  more — this  time  not 
straight  away  but  circling  about  the  boat. 
Peter  remarked  at  this  ])oint  that  it  had 
been  a  long  time  since  he  had  seen  a  fish  run 
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so  wild.  He  was  in  and  out  of  the  water  as 
often  as  five  times  a  minute.  Just  here  the 
cause  of  the  tarpon's  activity  was  made 
plain — the  huge  dorsal  fin  of  a  leopard  shark 
lifted  in  his  wake.  Bagley  seeing  it,  knew 
that  his  part  of  the  battle  was  over.     He 


took  off  the  brake  and  let  the  line  run  loose, 
as  any  strain  he  could  have  put  on  the 
tarpon  from  that  moment  would  only  help 
the  shark.  The  fish  made  a  great  fight, 
while  Bagley  looked  on  with  a  commendable 
degree  of  resignation,  hoping  that  the  tarpon 
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might  cast  the  hook  and  so  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  towing  about  a  hundred  or 
more  yards  of  line.  For,  after  all,  it  is  the 
friction  on  the  line  that  does  the  real  work 
in  killing  the  Silver  King.  The  fish  did 
not  take  out  much  more  as  the  battle 
circled  about  the  boat.  Gradually  the 
tairpon's  leaps  became  shorter,  his  move- 
rnents  slower.  With  one  more  effort  he 
gave  up  the  fight.  He  made  a  last  tre- 
mendous jump.  A  moment  after  he  had 
fallen  back  into  the  water,  the  shark  shot 
up  into  the  air  with  his  chase  in  his  ugly 
m,outh.  He  made  two  bites  of  the  tarpon 
and,  in  swallowing  the  head,  virtually 
hq)oked  himself  on  Bagley's  line.  And  as 
Bagley  hadn't  the  strength  to  fight  a  fifteen- 
foot  leopard  shark,  the  only  thing  to  do  in 
the  circumstances  was  to  cut  loose. 

Bagley  came  ashore  about  half  alive,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  some  perverse  in- 
dividuals, he  didn't  blame  the  shark,  or  the 
tide,  or  even  say  it  was  just  his  luck.  It 
was  the  tarpon  that  was  to  blame  for  his 
discomfiture.  The  experiences  he  had  un- 
dergone, the  magnificent  battle  between  the 
shark  and  the  tarpon  went  for  naught.  He 
was  venting  his  spleen  entirely  on  the  tarpon. 

"0,  never  mind,"  said  Van,  banteringly, 
"you'll  learn  to  do  better  after  you  have 
killed  a  fish  or  two." 

"You  must  be  patient,"  said  Ramsey,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Myopia  Hunt. 
Surely  Ramsey  was  an  example  of  patience, 
for  he  had  been  down  three  successive 
seasons  and  had  killed  nothing  more  than  a 
grouper  or  two. 

"  Well,  they  aren't  game  in  the  sense  that 
salmon  are,"  Bagley  persisted.  "Why, 
tarpon  are  mere  crab  eaters.  Nothing  but 
crab  eaters,  sir!" 

"Have  you  ever  killed  one  with  a  crab?" 
Van  inquired,  quizzically. 

No,  he  had  not;  but  he  had  seen  one  of 
Morton's  fish  cut  open  a  few  days  before, 
and  he  was  fuU  of  crabs.  And  crab  eaters, 
to  his  mind,  were  not  game. 

"In  fact,"  Bagley  continued,  "I'U  bet  five 
pounds  that  I  can  go  out  there  in  the  morn- 
ing," waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  Pass,  "  put  a  crab  on  my  hook,  and  get 
fast  to  a  tarpon  in  an  hour." 

"I'll  take  that  bet,"  said  Van,  "and 
furnish  the  crabs." 

Bagley  seemed  taken  back  for  a  single 
instant,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  in. 

"Done!"  he  said,  decisively. 


"Joe,"  said  Van  to  his  bait  man,  "you 
and  Toni  go  over  to  the  Bayou  and  get  a 
bushel  of  crabs  for  Mr.  Bagley  to  fish  with  in 
the  morning.  Have  them  ready  by  seven 
o'clock.     The  tide  will  be  about  right  then." 

"Well,  boys,"  said  Van,  turning  to  the 
assembly.  "  Let's  have  a  night-cap.  We'll 
have  some  fun  to-morrow." 

None  of  us  suspected  at  the  moment  how 
fuUy  Van's  prophecy  was  to  be  realized. 

Everybody  turned  out  early  the  next 
morning.  The  weather  was  peculiar.  We 
had  not  been  through  a  rainy  season  in 
Florida,  but  it  was  near  at  hand.  And  as  it 
sometimes  happens  in  the  north  we  get  a  real 
spring  day  in  March,  or  a  touch  of  Winter  at 
the  end  of  October,  so,  there,  we  were 
going  to  have  a  foretaste  of  what  the 
rainy  season  really  means  in  Florida.  The 
sky  was  magnificent  with  great  cumulous 
clouds  at  the  beginning,  turning  gradu- 
ally to  a  hazy  condition  as  the  morning  wore 
on,  and  then  into  the  clear  sky  with  those 
little  floating  cotton  balls  that  the  southwest 
wind  brings.  Finally  in  the  distance  to 
windward  a  piirplish  blue  spot  appeared, 
and  in  five  minutes  it  was  as  black  as  pitch 
on  every  side,  and  raining  in  torrents.  In 
another  five  minutes  the  sun  was  shining  as 
brightly  as  ever  and  with  more  power  than 
before  the  rain.  After  a  short  interval,  a 
second  shower  passed  over  the  south  end 
of  Acosta  Key,  to  the  north  of  the 
Pass. 

As  we  started  for  the  Pass  to  fish  we  all 
stopped  on  the  way  to  see  Bagley  take 
aboard  his  crabs,  and  then  went  on  to 
what  luck  might  have  in  store  for  us.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  as  near  to  Bagley 
as  possible.  We  were  all  anxious  to  see 
what  was  going  to  happen.  But  for  artistic 
reasons  I  really  chose  a  rather  indifferent 
anchorage  as  far  as  fishing  was  concerned. 
I  had  a  very  fine  lure.  It  Avas  a  leather 
fish  which,  by  the  way,  gives  you  double 
sport,  as  he  is  a  fine,  clean-cut  silver-sided 
fellow,  with  lemon-colored  fins  and  taU. 
He  takes  the  fly  and  averages  from  a  half 
pound  to  one  pound  in  weight,  and  affords 
fine  sport  on  a  four-ounce  rod.  In  fact, 
leather  fish  make  an  astonishing  fight;  I 
have  seen  them  go  fully  twenty  feet  through 
the  air  from  the  point  where  they  broke 
water.  They  travel  close  to  the  shore,  com- 
ing in  on  the  first  hours  of  the  flood  and 
going  out  on  the  first  hours  of  the  ebb,  and 
can  be  taken  by  casting  off  the  beach.     I 
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have  taken  as  many  as  seven  out  of  a 
school  by  following  them  along  shore. 

I  waited  until  Bagley  had  cast  his  crab  and 
then  let  go  my  leather  fish.  Just  as  my  lure 
struck  the  water  I  felt  the  raindrops  on  the 
back  of  my  neck.  A  hasty  look  over  the 
shoulder  showed  me  as  wicked-looking  a 
torrent  coming  over  the  water  as  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  see.  In  a  moment  all  was 
black  again.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
that  glance  cost  me  a  fine  fish,  for  one 
struck  my  lure  with  fury  and  I  attempted  a 
belated  strike,  just  in  time  to  see  the  fish 
break  water,  casting  my  leather  fish  in  one 
direction  and  my  hook  in  another.  I  was 
saying  to  myself,  "Well,  they're  here  this 
morning,"  when  I  heard  a  yell  sounding 
through  the  rain,  evidently  from  Bagley. 
Then  the  shower  drowned  everything.  I 
was  reeling  in  as  best  I  could  in  the  down- 
pour, a  fair  share  of  which  was  working  its 
way  under  my  collar,  when  Bagley's  boat 
bumped  against  mine. 

"Hello,"  I  called.     "What's  up?" 

"I've  got  him  on,"  shouted  Bagley. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  I  yelled. 

"Saw  him  break  water,"  called  Bagley, 
as  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Well,  this  shower  lasted  fully  ten  minutes, 
then  it  eased  up,  but  did  not  clear.  A  mist 
seemed  to  follow  the  shower,  and,  for  a  few 
minutes  all  was  a  smoky  haze.  Then  it  shut 
in  black  again,  and  the  rain  seemed  to  come 
down  harder  than  ever.  There  was  some 
shouting  in  the  distance  but  I  was  very 
much  occupied  with  my  own  affairs.  Philip 
was  bailing  the  water  out  of  the  boat  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  my  tackle  was  all  afloat. 
But  after  about  fifteen  minutes  it  cleared 
away  and  we  began  to  steam  again  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  I  stood  up  and  made  out 
Bagley  pretty  well  over  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Pass.  He  had  a  fish  on,  I  could  see, 
but  the  fish  did  not  show  himself  during 
my  observation.  Noting  the  position  of  the 
other  boats,  I  wondered  how  he  had  got  to 
that  place  without  tangling  up  the  whole 
fleet.  At  this  time  two  more  boats  were  fast 
to  fish,  and  I  had  a  strike,  so  that  for  the 
next  half  hour  I  had  all  I  could  attend  to, 
but  in  the  end  the  fish  cast  my  bait. 

Then  I  looked  about  again  for  Bagley. 
He  was  some  distance  out  in  the  Pass,  on 
the  edge  of  another  shower,  which  soon  shut 
him,  and  the  rest  of  us,  completely  in.  I 
lost  him  again  for  twenty  minutes.  In  the 
meantime,    Van's    fish   had   broken    water 


right  under  the  stern  of  my  boat  and  tangled 
up  the  lines,  so  that  we  were  in  a  pretty 
pickle.  This  chap  seemed  to  have  a  grudge 
against  me,  and  showed  an  overmastering 
desire  to  get  into  my  boat,breaking  water 
all  around  and  splashing  it  into  her  by  paU- 
fuls.  When  this  shower  cleared  away,  Bag- 
ley  was  close  at  hand.  I  watched  him  for 
awhUe,  keeping  a  lookout  at  the  same  time 
on  my  line  and  Van's  fish.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  tremendous  pull  on  my  line.  A  fish 
had  taken  my  lure  entangled  with  Van's  line. 
He  shot  up  into  the  air  and  then  everything 
fell  slack.  I  glanced  over  at  Van,  who  was 
reeling  in,  and  I  knew  that  the  strain  of  the 
second  fish  had  cut  both  lines. 

Van  headed  for  camp.  Most  of  the  others 
were  already  there.  Morton  was  the  only 
one  who  had  a  fish.  Bagley  was  out  of  sight, 
in  another  shower,  on  the  far  side  of  the  Pass. 

The  one  question  all  hands  were  trying  to 
solve  was:  What  did  Bagley  have  on  his 
hook  ?  No  one  seemed  to  have  been  near 
enough  to  him  to  find  out;  but  Van  had  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  About  this  time  we  saw 
Bagley's  boat  heading  slowly  in  our  direc- 
tion. He  disappeared  in  one  more  shower, 
and  when  that  had  passed  he  was  close 
aboard,  as  the  sailors  say — close  enough  to 
hail.  Ramsey  asked  what  he  had.  Bagley 
answered  that  he  had  seen  the  fellow,  but  he 
was  a  beastly  sulker,  Bagley  had  at  that 
time  arrived  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  Pass, 
and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  he  could 
budge  the  fish  from  there.  He  strained  his 
tackle  almost  to  the  breaking  point,  but 
the  fish  hung  like  a  rock. 

Human  endurance  will  tell  in  the  long  run, 
however,  and  finally  the  boat  began  to  move 
in  toward  the  point  where  we  all  aimed 
to  land  our  fish,  and  slowly  but  steadily  ap- 
proached shore.  Bagley  still  had  a  lot  of  line 
out  when  his  boat  touched  gravel.  We 
stood  about  and  offered  such  advice  as  helps 
the  fisherman  to  keep  his  temper.  The  fish 
was  coming  in,  though  he  still  hung  to  the 
bottom.  Bagley  left  his  boat  and  backed 
up  the  beach,  a  manoeuver  that,  to  some 
extent,  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  reel- 
ing, while  Peter  went  into  the  water  with 
the  gaff.  And  it  was  not  until  Peter  got  the 
gafT  well  into  him  that  we  saw  the  brownish 
yellow  fins  of  a  jewfish! 

Van  grinned.  Bagley  collapsed.  The  fish 
weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and 
it  had  taken  Bagley  four  hours  and  a  half  to 
land  it — a  pretty  good  test  of  endurance. 


THE  AWAKENING    OF 
THE  LITTLE  WOOD  FOLKS 


CAMERA    STUDIES 


By    Ernest    Harold    Baynes 


IF  one  knows  wh&t  to  look  for,  and  where 
to  look  for  it,  the  fields  and  woods 
are  ever}'-  bit  as  interesting  in  the 
winter  as  at  any  other  season.  Of  course 
there  are  fewer  birds  than  there  will  be 
when  spring  comes  round,  but  those  which 
are  here  are  less  wild,  and  have  more  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  us.  Other 
animals  too,  are  less  nervous,  and  are 
inclined  to  be  more  friendly.  They  have 
no  children  to  feel  anxious  about,  and 
consequently  they  have  more  time  to 
take  an  interest  in  our  affairs  than  they 
will  have  when  they  are  absorbed  in  par- 
ental duties.  Hunger,  too,  doubtless  plays 
its  little  part,  and  when  an  animal  is  hungry 
food  will  generally  go  a  long  way  towards 
winning  its  affections.  This  fact  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  squirrels, 
who  are  sociable  little  fellows  at  almost 
any  time,  and  only  require  to  have  their 
rights  protected  to  induce  them  to  come 
even  into  the  streets  of  a  city,  with  all 
the  assurance  of  dogs  or  cats.  In  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  where 
they  are  kindly  treated,  I  have  picked 
them  up  on  some  of  the  principal  streets. 
If  we  go  out  into  the  woods  on  a  mild 
day  at  this  season,  we  shall  probably  see 
two  kinds  of  squirrels,  the  red  and  the 
gray;  but  if  the  day  is  very  cold,  we  shall 
see  the  red  one  only.  No  weather  seems 
too  cold  or  too  dismal  for  him,  and  his 
footprints  might  have  been  seen  in  the 
snow  at  any  time  through  the  winter. 
If  we  enter  a  wood  which  he  owns,  or 
thinks  he  owns,  which  is  all  the  same  to 
him,  he  will  probably  give  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  doesn't  in  the  least  approve 
of  trespassers.  As  likely  as  not  he  will 
be  perched  upon  a  butternut  tree,  squeak- 
ing and  sputtering  and  throwing  his  little 
body  forward  in  spasmodic  jerks,  his 
bushy  tail  quivering  with  excitement,  as 
he  beats  a  lively  tattoo  on  the  bark  with 
his  paws.     He  is  not  half  as  brave  as  he 


looks,  however,  and  if  we  take  a  sudden 
step  towards  him,  he  will  dodge  behind 
a  branch  with  a  horrified  squeal,  or  whisk 
into  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  whence  he  will 
presently  poke  his  saucy,  quivering  little 
face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Did  you  really 
mean  it?" 

If  we  sit  down  on  a  log  or  old  stump,  he 
will  soon  get  over  his  fright  and  excitement, 
and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  after  all  we  are 
not  as  dangerous  as  we  look,  he  will  come 
down  the  tree  in  search  of  food.  With  his 
tail  straight  out  behind  him,  he  will  scamper 
across  to  a  patch  of  ground  from  which  the 
snow  has  melted,  and  there  he  will  dart 
about,  scratching  and  nosing  amongst  the 
dead  leaves  until  he  finds  a  nut.  Seizing  it 
in  his  teeth,  he  will  scurry  back  up  the  tree, 
and  take  a  position  on  a  branch  with  his 
back  to  the  trunk.  With  one  eye  on  us,  he 
will  sit  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  curve  his  tail 
gracefully  over  his  back.  Then  he  will  take 
the  nut  in  his  little  front  paws,  and  soon 
we  may  hear  a  rapid  chip-chip,  chip- 
chip,  chip-chip,  as  his  chisel  teeth  cut 
through  the  hard  shell.  It  will  take 
him  about  ten  minutes  to  eat  the  nut, 
and,  after  washing  himself  carefully  with  his 
paws,  he  will  probably  run  off  to  play.  Then 
he  will  remind  us  of  a  kitten  as  he  rolls  on  his 
back,  throws  his  feet  into  the  air,  chases  his 
bushy  tail  round  and  round,  and  acts  as 
though  he  had  gone  suddenly  mad.  Re- 
membering, no  doubt,  that  someone  is  watch- 
ing him,  he  will  presently  become  rational 
again,  and  dart  away  in  search  of  another 
nut. 

We  cannot  walk  far  among  the  big  trees 
without  seeing,  in  the  top  of  some  tall  oak  or 
chestnut,  a  mass  of  sticks  and  leaves,  gener- 
ally of  a  light  brown  color.  That  is  a  gray 
squirrel's  nest,  and  if  we  could  climb  up  there 
and  examine  it,  we  should  find  a  pair  of  gray 
squirrels  fast  asleep.  On  mild,  sunny  days, 
they  wake  up  and  come  out  for  food  and 
exercise ;  and  we  may  see  them  racing  through 
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the  tree  tops  and  taking  tremendous  leaps 
from  one  bending  branch  to  another.  Or  we 
may  see  them  hunting  for  nuts  on  the  ground, 
or  trying  to  reach  the  odd  ones  still  hanging 
to  the  leafless  trees.  Many  of  these  squirrels 
prefer  to  make  a  nest  in  a  hollow  in  the  tree 
itself,  rather  than  in  the  upper  branches, 
but  in  either  case,  they  retire  to  it  in  the  fall, 
and  sleep  away  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

In  smaller  holes,  those  made  by  downy 
woodpeckers  by  preference,  the  little  flying 
squirrels  have  been  sleeping  since  November. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  wake  up,  and  soon 
they  will  begin  to  prepare  for  housekeeping. 
Then,  at  dusk,  we  may  see  them  come  out  of 
their  holes,  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and,  leaping  into  the  air,  sail  away  to  an- 
other, and  from  that  to  the  next,  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  gathering  darkness.  Of  course 
they  have  no  true  wings;  only  membranes, 
which,  when  their  legs  are  spread  out  wide, 
stretch  like  the  covering  of  an  umbrella 
from  the  wrists  of  the  fore-legs  to  the  wrists 
of  the  hind  legs,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphic illustration. 

Under  that  stone-heap  yonder  a  family  of 
pretty,  little  striped  chipmunks  have  been 
sleeping,  but,  unlike  their  flying  cousins, 
they  awoke  every  now  and  then,  and  went 
into  the  pantry  which  adjoins  their  bedroom, 
"to  make  a  good  meal  of  wheat,  beech  nuts, 
or  grass  seeds,  which  they  had  stored  away 
in  the  autumn.  They  have  a  number  of 
galleries  in  their  underground  home,  where, 
although  we  cannot  see  them,  they  doubt- 
less take  a  run  occasionally  to  stretch  their 
limbs  after  a  long  nap.  They  have  two 
pouches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  into 
which  they  can  cram  quite  a  quantity  of 
food  when  they  are  out  in  the  autumn  doing 
their  marketing  for  the  winter. 

Their  chief  enemy  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  the  white  weasel  or  ermine,  for  with  his 
long,  narrow  body,  he  can  easily  steal  into 
the  burrow  of  the  sleepy  little  chipmunks,  and 
kill  them  all  before  they  have  time  to  wake 
up.  He  usually  pierces  their  skulls  very 
skilfully  with  his  sharp  teeth,  sucks  the 
blood  of  one  or  two,  and  then  lies  down  to 
take  a  nap  after  his  exertions.  Murder  is 
a  favorite  pastime  with  him,  for  he  often  kills 
more  victims  than  he  has  any  use  for.  Some- 
times we  may  see  him  loping  through  the 
snow,  following  the  tracks  of  a  rabbit.  No 
matter  how  far  the  rabbit  may  be  ahead, 
there  is  only  one  sequel  to  that  story,  and 
the  principal  characters  are  a  dead  rabbit 
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Photo  by  W.  L.  Browuell. 
GRAY   SQUIRREL  GATHERING  LEAVES  FOR  NEST. 

and  a  gorged  weasel.  The  white  weasel  is 
white  in  the  winter  only;  just  now  he  is  shed- 
ding his  snowy  garment,  and  a  fine  new 
bro^vn  one  will  soon  grow  out  in  its  place.  He 
does  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  murder 
of  wild  animals  by  any  means,  as  the  farmers 
often  find  to  their  sorrow;  for  to  kill  forty  or 
fifty  chickens  is  but  an  evening's  amuse- 
ment for  him.  But,  destructive  as  he  is,  the 
farmer  will  do  well  to  think  twice  before 
killing  a  weasel,  for  if  there  is  any  one  occu- 
pation more  delightful  than  another  to  this 


Photo  by  the  author. 

DEER   MOUSE    NEAR   ITS   NEST    IN    THE    BUSHES. 


little  creature,  it  is  the  destruction  of  rats. 
We  may  easily  imagine  that  he  is  the  ogre 
which  rat  mothers  tell  their  disobedient 
children  about;  and  the  whole  rat  tribe  has 
every  reason  to  fear  him.  They  shriek  in 
abject  terror  at  sight  of  him.  He  knows  no 
mercy.  He  kills  and  gives  no  quarter.  If 
he  takes  up  his  abode  on  a  farm,  there  will,  at 
any  rate,  be  no  more  trouble  from  rats. 

If  near  the  top  of  some  big  tree  we  see  a 
large  hole,  the  bark  of  which  has  been  re- 
cently scraped  by  strong  claws,  we  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  the  hole  is  a  raccoon's 
front  door.  If  we  rap  on  the  tree  with  a  stick 
we  may  see  a  comical  little  gray  face,  strongly 
marked  with  black,  poked  out  to  take  a  look 
at  us.  A  most  mischievous  fellow  is  the 
'coon,  as  may  be  readily  learned  if  you  ever 
keep  one  as  a  pet;  but  you  really  can't  be 
angry  with  him,  even  when  he  steals  the  jam 
and  cake,  upsets  a  milk  pitcher,  or  breaks  a 
sugar  bowl.  He  does  it  all  so  good-naturedly 
and  without  a  trace  of  malice.  Besides,  he 
is  so  very  willing  to  be  forgiven,  that  you 
generally  put  the  punishment  off  until  next 
time.  In  the  wild  state  he  is  just  as  mis- 
chievous. In  the  autumn  he  is  strongly 
disapproved  of  by  the  farmers,  for,  at  that 
season,  he  destroys  a  great  deal  of  corn.  He 
is  fond  of  poultiy  too,  and  if  on  a  mild  winter 
night  the  idea  of  a  chicken  supper  happens 
to  occur  to  him,  off  he  will  trot  over  the 
snow  for  the  necessary  chicken.  But  he 
eats  less  in  winter  than  at  other  times, 
for  he  sleeps  a  good  deal  during 
the  cold  weather. 

Another  little  animal  that  is 
fond  of  poultry  is  the  skunk. 
One  may  often  see  his  foot- 
prints, with  their  big  claw-marks 
in  the  snow,  and  we  may  some- 
times see  the  skunk  himself, 
with  his  long,  conspicuous  black 
and  white  fur,  walking  out  in 
the  dusk  with  his  bushy  tail  in 
the  air.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
mistake  him  for  a  cat  in  the 
uncertain  light,  for  he  nearly 
always  resents  mistakes  of  that 
kind,  and  if  he  should  do  so  in 
your  case  it  would  be — well,  to 
put  it  mildly,  "unfortunate" 
for  you.  Though  skunks  have 
been  tamed,  and  are  said  to  be 
of  a  very  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, I  could  not  recommend 
one  as  a  pet. 
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Whilst  walking  near  a  stone  wall,  or 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  we  are  apt  at  any 
moment  to  come  upon  a  little  mound  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  perhaps  two  feet 
in  height,  and  behind  it,  under  the  wall, 
or  in  the  hillside,  we  shall  see  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  This  is  the  entrance  to  a  wood- 
chuck's  burrow,  and  if,  in  midwinter,  we 
could  have  crawled  inside,  and  followed 
the  winding  passage  around  big  stones 
and  the  roots  of  trees,  we  should  have 
found  a  snug  chamber  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  there,  in  a  warm  bed  of  leaves  and 
dried  grass,  we  should  have  seen  two  little 
brown  balls  of  hair — the  woodchucks 
curled  up  fast  asleep.  In  the  autumn  they 
retired  to  this  burrow,  blocked  up  the 
entrance  with  soil  and  leaves,  to  keep  out 
the  frost  and  other  enemies,  and  then 
laid  down  to  sleep  until  the  spring.  Now 
they  have  opened  the  door  and  will  come 
out  to  feed  upon  the  young  grass  and 
clover,  and  later  if  they  get  the  chance 
they  w^Ul  eat  off  the  tops  of  the  vegetables 
in  the  garden. 

The  woodchuck  has  a  set  of  teeth  which 
he  is  very  proud  of,  and  many  a  small 
dog,  bent  on  "woodchuckicide"  has  been 
taught  a  severe  lesson  in  field  natural 
history  by  having  those  big  chisel  teeth 
sunk   into  his  flesh. 

A  much  smaller  but  very  interesting 
wild  neighbor  to  become  acquainted  with 
in  winter  is  the  white-footed  mouse.  He 
is  a  pretty  little  feUow,  yellowish  brown 
above  and  white  beneath.  His  paws  are 
also  white.  Sometimes  he  may  be  found 
in  holes  in  decayed  logs,  but  I  think  his 
favorite  home  is  a  last  year's  bird's  nest. 
When  he  finds  one  that  suits  him,  he  lines 
it  and  roofs  it  over  with  thistle  down, 
plant  fibers  and  other  fine,  soft  materials, 
and  leaves  a  little  round  hole  at  the  side 
for  a  doorway.  If  we  touched  the  nest 
with  a  finger,  we  should  see  a  little  whisk- 
ered head  poked  out,  and  presently  the 
mouse  would  either  dart  up  amongst  the 
branches  or  gallop  away  through  the  bushes. 
Then,  if  we  examined  the  nest,  we  should 
probably  find  a  few  cherry  pits,  acorns 
or  beech  nuts,  which  the  thrifty  little 
beastie  had  stored  away  for  himself. 
Probably  his  greatest  enemies  are  the  owls, 
and  in  winter,  an  irregular  depression  in  the 
snow,  with  a  red  stain  in  the  middle  of  it, 
often  tells  its  own  story  of  a  midnight 
tragedy. 


If  we  pass  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  we 
may  see  a  red  fox  just  setting  out  on  mtechief 
bent.  Perhaps  he  knows  where  some  rabbits 
or  squirrels  are  apt  to  be  found  about  dusk, 
or  perhaps  he  is  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  a 
fat  rooster  which  has  the  bad  habit  of  sleep- 
ing   in    a    tree  just  outside  the    barnyard. 

As  we  come  back  by  the  river,  or  along  the 
margin  of  some  shallow  pond,  or  swamp,  we 
are  likely  to  come  across  a  dark  mass  of  sticks 
and  leaves,  rising  perhaps  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  a  musk- 
rat's  house.  In  the  summer  musk-rats 
usually  live  in  burrows,  Avhich  they  dig  in  the 
banks,  but  in  autumn  many  of  them  build 
these  more  pretentious  homes  for  winter  use. 
The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  inside  there  is 
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a  little  chamber  where  the  rats  can  go  to- 
sleep  on  a  shelf  of  leaves  against  the  waU,  or 
sometimes  on  a  bed  of  grass  resting  on  a  log 
or  stone,  over  which  the  nest  has  been  built. 
The  doorways  are  under  the  water,  and  the 
musk-rats  have  to  dive  when  they  want  to 
go  out.  They  are  splendid  swimmers,  and 
when  the  water  is  frozen,  they  can  travel  for 
a  considerable  distance  under  the  ice  until 
they  reach  an  opening.  They  are  fond  of 
fresh-water  mussels  and  other  shellfish,  but 
they  live  chiefly  on  vegetables.  They  eat 
the  roots  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  and 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  will  come  up 
into  the  barnyards,  and  even  into  the  barns 
themselves,  for  apples,  turnips,  carrots,  corn, 
or  in  fact  anything  they  can  steal.  Their 
fur  is  thick  and  warm. 


^HE  STORY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  YACHT  CLUB 

By  A.  J.   Kenealy 


JOHN    C.    STEVENS, 
THE    FOUNDER    OF   THE    CLUB. 


FOR  more  than  fifty  years  the  first 
home  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  was  a  landmark  of  rare  his- 
toric interest  to  yachtsmen.  It  occupied, 
when  first  built  in  1845,  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
with  the  lovely  Elysian  Fields  of  Hoboken 
at  its  back,  and  it  was  the  cradle  of  a 
sturdy  infant  sport  destined  to  grow  to 
gigantic  dimensions.  Hoboken  was  rural 
:and  sylvan  in  those  days.  Picturesque 
farmhouses  of  Dutch  and  German  types 
dotted  the  green  meadows,  watered  by 
purling  brooks,  and  no  prettier  spot  could 
have  been  chosen  for   a  yacht   club. 

The  devotees  of  the  sport  were  then 
few,  racing  was  confined  to  matches  for 
a  modest  stake  or  wager  and  these  were 
rare.  The  few  pleasure  craft  in  existence 
hailed  from  New  York  and  Boston.  One 
of  these,  the  schooner  Gimcrack,  was  owned 
by  John  C.  Stevens,  the  father  of  American 
yachting,  and  the  first  commodore  of  the 
Club.  This  gentleman  had  boated  from 
his  boyhood.  The  first  craft  he  owned 
was    built    by    himself    in    1802,    and    was 


christened  Diver.  She  was  nine  feet  long, 
three  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide.  The 
Maria,  his  last  and  most  famous  craft, 
for  many  years  flagship  of  the  Club,  flew 
her  pennant  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above   sea  level. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  the  first  to  realize  that 
the  sport  of  yachting  needed  organization. 
He  consulted  with  his  friends  and  won 
them  over  to  his  opinion  that  the  time 
w^as  ripe  for  an  American  yacht  club.  The 
failure  of  the  Boston  (so  called)  Yacht 
Club,  which  had  been  founded  in  1835, 
with  Captain  R.  B.  Forbes  as  commodore, 
but  had  only  lasted  two  years,  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  case  in  point,  for  the  Boston 
club  had  for  flagship  and  fleet  the  schooner 
Dream,  of  twenty-eight  tons  custom  house 
measurement,  and  its  chief  pleasure  was 
fishing.  It  exercised  no  influence  on  yacht 
building,  cruising  or  racing.     It  was  only  a 


CUP    WON    BY    CYGNET    IN   FIRST    REGATTA 
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yacht  club  in  name,  composed  of  members 
who  loved  to  sail  in  pleasant  weather  and 
indulge  in  old-fashioned  chowder  and 
card  parties,  The  club  went  quietly  out 
■of  existence  in  1837,  a  year  of  commercial 


panic. 

Mr.  Stevens  on  July 


30,   1844,  called  a 


pointed :  .John  C.  Stevens,  George  L.  Schuyler, 
John  C.  Jay,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  Captain  Rogers. 
On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  club  make 
a  cruize  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  under 
command  of  the  Commodore.  The  following 
yachts  were  represented  at  this  meeting :  Gim- 
crack,  John  C.  Stevens  ;  Spray,  Hamilton 
Wilkes;  Cygnet,  W^illiam  Edgar;  La  Coquille, 
John  C.   Jay;    Dream,   George    L.    Schuyler; 
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THE    FIRST    CLUB-HOUSE ELYSIAN    FIELDS,    HOBOKEN,    N.    J.,    1845. 


:meeting  of  yachtsmen,  which  assembled 
aboard  his  schooner  Gimcrack,  anchored 
■off  the  Battery,  New  York.  Nine  yacht 
owners  responded.  What  happened  on 
that  occasion  I  transcribe  from  a  treasured 
document   in  the   archives   of  the   Club. 

"  Minutes  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  on 
board  of  the  Gimcrack  off  the  Battery  July  30, 
1844,  5  p.  m.  According  to  previous  notice 
the  following  gentlemen  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  yacht  club,  viz. :  John 
C.  Stevens,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  William  Edgar, 
John  C.  Jay,  George  L.  Schuyler,  Louis  A. 
Depaw,  George  B.  Rollins,  James  M.  Water- 
bury,  James  Rogers. 

"  On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  yacht 
club.  On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the 
title  of  the  club  be  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  gentlemen 
present  be  the  original  members  of  the  club. 
On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  John  C. 
Stevens  be  the  Commodore  of  the  club.  On 
motion  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by  the  Commodore  to  report 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  club.     The  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 


Mist,  Louis  A.  Depaw  ;  Minna,  James  M. 
Waterbury;  Petrel,  George  B.  Rollins;  /da, 
Captain  Rogers.  After  appointing  Friday, 
August  2,  at  9  a.  m.,  the  time  for  sailing  on 
the  cruize  the  meeting  adjourned." 

In  this  business-like  manner  the  keel 
of  the  Club  was  laid.  Next  day  the  little 
fleet  started  on  the  first  squadron  cruise 
ever  sailed  in  the  United  States,  touching 
at  Huntington,  New  Haven,  Gardiner's  Bay 
and  Oyster  Pond,  known  now  as  Orient 
Point,  and  reaching  Newport  on  August 
5th,  where  they  were  joined  by  ex-com- 
modore Forbes,  of  the  defunct  Boston 
Club,  Col.  W.  P.  Winchester,  of  the  schooner 
Northern  Light,  and  David  J.  Sears,  all 
of  Boston.  These  were  the  first  Bostonians 
that  were  elected  to  membership.  This 
cruise  was  the  forerunner  of  many  others. 
Newport,  at  that  time  a  mere  fishing 
village,  from  its  splendid  harbor  was 
naturally  appreciated  by  seafaring  men, 
but    that    it    would    in   time   become    the 
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MODEL    ROOM    OF    THE    FIRST    CLUB-HOUSE. 


yachting  center  of  the  country,  probably 
never  occiirred  to  the  owners  of  the  little 
fleet  that  anchored  there  in  1844. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  flagship  Gira- 
crack  was  a  tubby  craft  of  twenty-five 
tons  custom  house  measurement,  and  that 
the  united  tonnage  of  the  whole  fleet  was 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Gimcrack 
in  spite  of  her  apple  bows  and  her  cockle- 


shell dimensions  will  always  be  famous  as 
the  prototype  of  the  modern  fin  keel,  for 
she  was  fitted  with  a  fixed  fin  of  heavy 
plate  iron,  four  feet  deep  and  fifteen  feet 
long — lacking  only  the  bulb  of  lead  at  the 
base  to  make  it  a  twentieth  century  device. 
The  first  election  of  officers  took  place 
at  Windhorst's,  New  York,  on  March  17, 
1845.  John  C.  Stevens  was  chosen  Com- 
modore;   Hamilton    Wilkes,    Vice-Commo- 
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dore;  John  C.  Jay,  Recording  Secretary; 
George  B.  Rollins,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary;  and   William   Edgar,   Treasurer. 

The  first  club-house  was  built  by  the 
brink  of  the  Hudson,  on  ground  the  use 
of  which  was  given  by  Commodore  Stevens, 
who  also  paid  the  builder's  bill.  Modest 
and  unpretentious,  it  was  opened  in  1845, 
and  from  the  anchorage  off  the  club-house 
the  first  regatta  was  started  on  July  17 
of  that  year.  So  far  as  I  can  discover 
after  a  good  deal  of  research  it  was  the 
first  yacht  race  worthy  of  the  name  held  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  an  event  so 
unique  that  according  to  the  newspapers 
of  that  time  a  crowd  of  many  thousands 


Schooners  also  set  a  single  headsail,  a  gaff- 
foresail  and  mainsail  and  a  small  main  gaff- 
topsail.  Foretopmasts  were  rare  at  that 
date.  Sometimes  when  the  wind  was  dead 
aft  or  on  the  quarter,  a  squaresail  of  modest 
expanse  was  bent  to  a  yard  and  set  flying. 
Spinnakers  and  club-topsails  were  of  a  later 
growth.  But  the  nine  boats  made  the  best 
of  the  brisk  sou'wester  and  the  strong  young 
ebb.  They  sailed  a  gallant  race,  rounded  the 
Southwest  Spit  and  homeward  ran,  the 
schooner  Cygnet,  owned  by  William  Edgar, 
winning  the  cup  and  gaining  the  plaudits 
of  the  people  who  had  lingered  in  the  Elysian 
Fields  'to  see  the  victorious  yacht  sail  home. 
In  this  unpretentious  manner  the  sport  of 
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flocked  to  the  Elysian  Fields  to  see  the 
start.  There  were  nine  competitors,  the 
prize  being  a  silver  cup,  which  cost  $45, 
the  amount  being  made  up  from  the  en- 
trance fees  of  $5  per   boat. 

At  a  signal  from  the  club-house  anchors 
were  hove  up  aboard  the  contesting  craft, 
sails  were  hoisted  and  amid  cheers  from 
the  populace,  the  yachts  started  for  the 
Southwest  Spit,  the  outward  boundary 
of  their   course. 

In  those  primitive  days  no  "ballooners" 
bothered  the  crews,  and  the  era  of  profes- 
sional jockeying  was  happily  unknown. 
Sloops  carried  one  headsail  only — a  jib  with 
a  bonnet  in  it.  The  after  canvas  consisted 
of  a  mainsail  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  a 
jib-headed  gaff-topsaU  set  on  a  stumpy  spar. 


yacht  racing  was  introduced  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  of  Manhattan  and  their 
neighbors  in  New  Jersey.  The  growth  of  the 
glorious  pastime  has  since  been  concurrent 
with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Club. 
Its  founders  and  early  members  loved  the 
sport  for  the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  it 
yielded.  There  was  no  society  end  to 
yachting  in  the  youthful  times  I  WTite  of. 
People  of  fashion  took  no  interest  in  either 
racing  or  cruising.  Commodore  Stevens  and 
his  clubmates  generally  were  seamen  and 
navigators.  They  handled  their  own  craft 
in  sailorly  style.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  cite  a 
-regatta  held  by  the  club  on  October  6,  1846, 
in  which  the  competing  yachts  were  manned 
by  club  members  solely,  the  regular  crews 
being  left  ashore.     This  was  the  first  Corinth- 
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ian  yacht  race  sailed  in  America,  and  the 
prize  was  a  cup  subscribed  for  by  the  club. 
The  starters  were  the  sloops  Maria,  J.  C. 
•Stevens,  and  Lancet,  G.  B,  Rollins;  the 
schooners  Siren,  W.  E.  Miller;  Cygnet,  D.  L, 
Suydam ;  Spray,  H.  Wilkes,  and  La  Coquille, 
John  C.  Jay.  The  course  was  from  the  flag- 
ship Gimcrack,  anchored  off  the  club-house, 
thence  to  a  stake-boat  off  Fort  Washington 
Point,  thence  to  another  stake-boat  in  the 
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Narrows,  and  back  to  the  starting  point,  the 
whole  distance  being  forty  miles.  The  time 
allowance  was  twenty-five  seconds  per  custom 
house  ton.  The  wind  was  strong  from  south- 
west. Maria  won  with  ease,  beating  the 
schooner  Siren  (the  second  boat)  by  fifty- 
eight  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  actual 
time. 

The  sloop  Maria  is  famous  among  yachts- 
men all  over  the  world.     As  the  second  flag- 


ship of  the  club  she  is  part  of  its  history. 
She  had  as  much  influence  on  yachting  in 
this  country  as  the  schooner  America  exerted 
on  the  yacht  builders  and  sailmakers  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  vast.  She  came  into 
existence  in  the  following  manner :  The  crack 
North  River  sloop  in  1844  was  Eliza  Ann, 
whose  skipper's  veins  were  full  of  sporting 
blood.  When  he  learned  that  the  fleet  of 
the  newly  formed  club  was  going  on  a  pleas- 
Tire  jaunt  to  Newport  he  decided 
to  go  also,  and  show  them  how 
fast  a  North  River  sloop  could 
sail.  Without  going  into  partic- 
ulars, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Eliza  Ann  beat  every  yacht 
with  much  ease  in  each  daily 
run  from  port  to  port.  Commo- 
dore Stevens  was  impressed  by 
her  speed.  At  his  request  the 
Commodore's  brother,  Mr.  Robert 
Livingstone  Stevens,  took  off  the 
lines  of  Eliza  Ann  and  improv- 
ing upon  them,  designed  Maria, 
which  was  built  in  the  same 
year  by  Mr.  William  Capes,  of 
Hoboken.  On  her  maiden  sail 
she  nearly  capsized  in  a  squall 
off  the  Stevens  Castle.  A  ferry- 
boat steamed  to  her  rescue  and 
towed  her  to  her  dock,  where  her 
redundant  rig  was  reduced  and 
her  monstrous  wings  were  clip- 
ped. After  that  she  beat  every 
craft  she  sailed  against,  includ- 
ing steam  vessels. 

Maria  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  the  yacht  whose  owner 
originated  many  devices  which  at 
the  present  time  masquerade  as 
modern.  Even  as  Gimcrack  pos- 
sessed the  germ  of  the  fin  keel,  so 
was  Maria  the  mother  of  outside 
lead,  the  weighted  centerboard 
and  hollow  spars.  When  Com- 
modore Stevens  formed  the  syn- 
dicate which  built  the  schooner- 
yacht  America,  as  an  exhibit  from  this 
country  to  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Eng- 
land in  1851,  Mr.  Robert  Steers,  her  de- 
signer and  builder,  agreed  to  charge  nothing 
for  her  if  she  did  not  defeat  Maria.  The 
reverse  happened.  Maria  actually  sailed 
round  the  America  many  times.  The  syndi- 
cate absolved  Steers  from  his  compact  and 
paid  him  in  full.  But  so  disappointed  were 
the  members  with  the  performance  of  Amer- 
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ica  that  they  almost  decided  to  send  Maria 
to  England  in  her  stead.  A  certain  notable 
experience  of  the  big  sloop  in  a  nasty  sea  and 
a  northeast  gale,  when  she  met  with  her  only 
defeat  in  a  race  against  the  schooner  Coquette, 
a  much  smaller  vessel,  demonstrated  that 
she  was  not  adapted  for 
blue  water  work.  So  Amer- 
ica crossed  the  Atlantic, 
being  the  first  American 
yacht  to  sail  over  the  west- 
ern ocean.  She  won  the  cup 
which  has  made  her  name 
renowned  among  all  mari- 
time racers. 

It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  first  international 
race  between  America  and 
England  was  sailed  in  1849. 
Particulars  are  lacking.  Only 
the  bare  record  remains  that 
the  Yankee  keel  schooner 
Brenda,  fl^^ing  the  burgee  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
sailed  against  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey's  famous  cutter 
Pearl,  beating  her  by  fifty- 
five  seconds.  The  length  of 
the  course  is  not  given. 
Pearl  was  the  first  yacht 
with  the  distinctive  cutter 
rig.  _  She  was  built  at  Wiv- 
enhoe  in  1820,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  the  fastest  yacht 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Club  in  its  second 
year  had  122  members,  but 
only  ten  yachts  in  its  squad- 
ron. The  building  of  a  pleas- 
ure craft  in  those  days  was 
quite  a  serious  undertaking, 
not  because  of  the  cost, 
which  was  far  less  then  than 
now,  but  for  some  other 
reasons  which  cannot  easily 
be  explained.  Perhaps  be- 
cause yachts  were  consid- 
ered too  luxiu-ious  for  the 
simple  tastes  of  our  fore- 
fathers. It  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  victorious 
visit  to  England  of  America  had  not  been 
without  a  certain  amount  of  fruition, 
for  we  find  that  in  1853  the  membership 
had  increased  to  153  and  the  fleet  to 
fourteen.  Commodore  Stevens  remained 
in  command  of  the   Club  until  1855,  when 


failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  An. 
enthusiastic  yachtsman,  a  generous  gentle- 
man, liberal,  opulent  and  popular,  he  estab- 
lished the  sport  on  an  enduring  basis.  He 
suggested  the  visit  of  America  to  England,, 
defraying  the  lion's  share  of  the  expenses. 


THE    NEW   HOME,  WEST   FOURTY- FOURTH   STREET,  N.  Y. 


While  there  he  tried  to  induce  British  yachts- 
men to  engage  in  other  races  with  his  schooner 
but  the  way  the  Yankee  terror  flew  away 
from  their  fleetest  yachts  in  the  ever  mem- 
orable race  for  the  Ro5'al  Yacht  Squadron. 
Cup,  scared  off  the  faint-hearted  English. 
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Commodore  Stevens  spent  at  least  $100,000 
— a  vast  sum  in  those  days — in  building 
Maria  and  in  subsequent  alterations.  In 
every  possible  manner  he  showed  his  devotion 
to  the  sport.  Yachtsmen  mourned  sincerely 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  at 
his  home  in  Hoboken  in  June,  1857. 

The  third  international  yacht  race  between 
America  and  England  was  held  in  1852.  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Grinnell,  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  commissioned  Bob  Fish  to  build  him 


STAIRCASE    AT   THE    ENTRANCE. 

the  twenty-one-foot  centerboard  sloop 
Truant.  The  craft  proved  fast.  She  was 
taken  to  England  on  the  deck  of  the  New 
World.  She  raced  against  yachts  double 
her  size,  winning  handily  seven  races  out 
of  eight — four  times  on  the  Mersey,  once 
at  Kingstown,  and  twice  on  the  Thames. 
Her  only  defeat  was  on  Lake  Winder- 
mere, when  she  lost  by  six  seconds.  In 
the  following  year  the  English  made  a 
rule  that  centerboard  yachts  should  sail  by 


themselves.  As  Truant  was  the  only  yacht 
of  that  type  in  Great  Britain,  her  racing 
career  was  thus  brought  to  a  sudden  close. 
The  war  on  centerboard  yachts  was  waged 
with  great  bitterness  in  England  until  1893, 
when  Lieutenant  Henn  induced  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association  to  abolish  all  restrictions 
on  centerboards,  thus  making  possible  the 
racing  in  British  waters  of  Mr.  Royal  Phelps 
Carroll's  Navahoe  and  Mr.  George  Gould's 
Vigilant. 

For  many  years  the  house 
in  the  Elysian  Fields  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Club. 
From  its  porch  many  excit- 
ing finishes  were  seen.  In 
the  model  room  the  members 
met,  and  smoked,  and  spun 
rare  yarns.  There  was  no 
club  uniform,  no  pipe  clay 
and  no  red  tape.  There  was 
however,  a  sturdy  and  admir- 
able simplicity,  an  exact  sense 
of  honor  among  the  old  salts 
in  every  way  commendable. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in 
1861,  the  Club  had  488  mem- 
bers, and  a  fleet  of  75 
schooners  and  22  sloops.  In 
that  year  the  annual  regatta 
and  cruise  were  omitted.  The 
Club  met  with  its  first  revers- 
es during  the  years  of  the 
war.  Its  membership  dwin- 
dled and  its  fleet  decreased. 
In  1865  the  Club  was  incor- 
porated. Hoboken  began  to 
hum  with  industry.  Its  nat- 
ural attractions  were  marred 
by  the  encroachments  of  com- 
merce. In  1868  the  Club 
abandoned  its  home  in  New 
Jersey  and  leased  a  vUla  on 
Staten  Island,  near  Fort 
Wadsworth.  .  Its  fleet  then 
numbered  42  boats  and  the 
members  were  278.  The  old  house  was  oc- 
cupied later  by  the  New  Jersey  Yacht  Club. 
Subsequently  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
occupied  another  house  at  Stapleton,  Staten 
Island.  In  1871  city  quarters  were  taken 
at  the  corner  of  Twenty-seventh  street  and 
Madison  avenue,  the  Club  having  on  its 
roll  452  members,  37  schooners,  14  sloops 
and  8  steamers. 

It  is  violating  no  confidence  to  mention 
that  the  Club  had  its  share   of  adversity 
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and  in  fact  that  its  very  existence  was 
imperilled  in  1877,  for  lack  of  money. 
Things  were  so  bad  that  the  Club  resolved 
to  give  up  its  New  York  quarters  and  its 
Staten  Island  home,  meanwhile  storing 
its  models  and  other  property  until  times 
improved.  Happily  this  course  was  not 
necessary.  -Some  rich  men  stepped  into 
the  breach  and  saved  the  day.  Ever 
since  then  prosperity  has  attended  the 
organization.  In  1884  the  Club  moved 
into  No.  67  Madison  ave- 
nue, with  309  members 
and  a  fleet  of  108  yachts. 
This  was  its  home  until 
1901.  Here  its  triumphs 
over  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
Lieut.  William  Henn, 
Vice  Commodore  Bell 
and  Lord  Dunraven  were 
celebrated.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  its  semi-centen- 
nial, in  1894,  it  dawned 
upon  the  Club  that  its 
quarters  were  too  cramp- 
ed for  comfort.  At  every 
meeting  new  members 
were  elected  and  when 
special  functions  were 
held  the  house  was 
crowded  so  that  there 
was  standing  room  only. 
At  that  time  there  were 
1,038  members  and  its 
squadron  consisted  of  85 
■schooners,  84  single  stick- 
ers and  yawls,  122  steam 
yachts  and  12  steam 
launches.  A  larger  house 
was  imperative,  but  the 
dub  is  conservative  and 
deliberates  before  it  acts. 
The  present  magnifi- 
cent house  in  which  the 
Club  begins  its  second 
century  is  on  West  Four- 
ty-fourth  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues.  It  is  in  startling 
contrast  to  the  first  club  house,  which  was 
■demolished  last  year.  The  land  on  which 
the  present  building  stands  was  a  gift  to  the 
Club  from  ex-Commodore  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, The  members  subscribed  liberally  to  the 
building  fund  and  the  result  is  a  mansion 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  Club.  In 
the  style  of  the  modern  Renaissance  of 
the  French  school  it  is  simple,  substantial 


and  handsome.  The  employment  of  Indi- 
ana limestone  with  artistic  carving  gives 
a  massive  appearance  to  the  exterior.  The 
three  windows  in  the  second  story  modelled 
after  the  sterns  of  Spanish  galleons,  afford 
the  requisite  nautical  flavor. 

The  interior  is  superb  in  every  way, 
combining  all  the  lux\u-ies  and  conven- 
iences of  this  sybarite  age.  Two  apart- 
ments are  striking,  the  model  room  and 
the  grill  room.     The  first  is  a  lofty  room 


FIREPLACE    IN    MODEL    ROOM. 

of  noble  space  on  the  second  floor,  finished 
in  carved  oak,  elaborated  with  represen- 
tations of  sea  monsters.  The  grand  marble 
fireplace  is  a  work  of  art.  The  mantel 
weighs  forty-five  tons.  A  fine  gallery  runs 
round  the  north,  east  and  west  sides.  And 
on  the  walls  of  this  room  is  displayed  the 
most  notable  collection  of  yacht  models 
in  the  world.  Some  of  the  whole  models, 
fully    rigged,    of   yachts    that    have    added 
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luster  to  the  Club,  are  in  glass  cases  and 
stand  in  alcoves.  The  display  shows  the 
progressive  growth  of  the  American  and 
the  British  yacht.  The  arrangement  so 
far  as  possible  is  chronological  in  order 
that  an  intelligent  study  of  yacht  evolu- 
tion may  be  easy.  The  models  of  Maria 
and  America  have  a  commanding  place 
as  well  as  those  of  Julia,  Rebecca  and  other 
famous  old  craft. 

Historic  ocean  races  conducted  under 
the  flag  of  the  Club  are  recalled  by  models 
of  the  schooner  Dauntless,  which  when 
owned  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  was 
beaten  by  Mr.   James  Ashbury's  schooner 


yacht-naval  architecture.  The  models  of 
the  modern  school,  beginning  with  that 
epoch-making  yacht  Minerva  and  the 
equally  remarkable  Puritan,  supplemented 
by  Gloriana,  Vigilant,  Defender  and  Colum- 
bia complete  the  story. 

With  regard  to  steam  yachts  the  col- 
lection is  not  so  rich.  The  first  steamer 
that  flew  the  Club's  burgee  was  the  paddlfr 
wheel  steamer  North  Star,  owned  by  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt ;  a  yacht  only  by  courtesy. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  steam  yachts  have  been  popular  in 
this  country,  although  as  a  matter  of 
historv   the   first   steam   yacht   races   held 


THE    GRILL. 


Cambria  in  a  race  from  Ireland  to  New 
York,  by  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes; 
by  models  of  the  three  schooners  Henrietta, 
Vesta  and  Fleetwing  which  faced  the  bois- 
terous Atlantic  in  midwinter,  in  1866, 
for  a  purse  of  $90,000,  which  Henrietta 
won.  Another  great  ocean  contest  is  re- 
called by  a  model  of  the  schooner  Coronet, 
owned  by  Mr.  Bush,  which  beat  Dauntless, 
owned  by  Commodore  Colt,  in  a  race 
across  the  Atlantic,  sailed  in  March,  1887. 
The  model  room  is  impressive  when  it 
deals  with  the  glorious  past.  It  is  a  never- 
ending   source    of   joy   to   the   student   of 


in  this  country  were  managed  by  the  Club 
in  1875.  On  the  roll  of  the  Club  to-day 
are  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
steam  yachts  in  existence.  The  cruising 
schooner  on  which  the  Club  once  prided 
itself  has  given  way  to  steam.  Sails 
are  too  slow  for  the  rapid  life  of  the 
twentieth  century.  A  wise  provision  of 
the  Club  which  makes  it  compulsorj'^  for 
a  person  entering  a  yacht  in  a  Club  race 
to  furnish  a  model  of  the  craft  insures  the 
growth  of  the  model  collection. 

The  grill  room  is  built  after  the  fashion 
of  an  old  wooden  ship,   with  beams   and 
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knees.  It  is  plainly  furnished  in  oak  and 
is   of   the   sea   salty. 

The  library,  though  not  large,  is  rich 
in  the  literature  of  the  sport.  It  is  added 
to  continually.  Rare  old  prints,  engrav- 
ings, lithographs,  portraits  in  oil  and  yacht- 
ing scenes  in  water  colors,  as  well  as  modern 
photographs  adorn  the  walls  in  artistic 
profusion. 

The  most  precious  treasure  owned  by  the 
Club  is  the  cup  won  by  America  sailing 
against  a  fleet  of  fifteen  in  the  regatta  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  August  22,  1851.  The  trophy  was 
presented  to  the  Club  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Stevens, 
George  L.  Schuyler  and  Hamilton  Wilkes  on 
July  20,  1857,  to  be  held  as  a  perpetual 
challenge  cup  for  friendly  competition  be- 
tween foreign  countries.  The  principal 
proviso  was  that  the  cup  should  always 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Club  winning  it, 
and  not  become  the  property  of  the  members 
or  yacht  owners. 

The  Club  accepted  the  trust,  and  subse- 
quently assumed  the  control  of  the  races 
sailed  for  it  by  Mr.  James  Ashbury's  schoon- 
ers, Cambria  and  Livonia  in  1870  and  1871, 
and  also  in  the  Canadian  challenge  by  Major 
Charles  Gifford's  schooner  Countess  of 
Dufferin  in  1876,  and  Captain  Cuthbert's 
challenge  with  the  sloop  Atalanta  in  1881. 

The  Atalanta  was  a  very  inferior  craft. 
She  was  signally  defeated.     In  spite  of  this 


drubbing,  Captain  Cuthbert  threatened  to 
challenge  again  with  her  the  following  year. 

The  Club  on  December  15,  1882,  resolved 
to  return  America's  Cup  to  Mr.  George  L. 
Schuyler,  the  only  survivor  of  the  winners  of 
the  trophy.  Mr.  Schuyler  embodied  some 
new  conditions  in  another  deed  of  gift,  the 
principal  one  being  a  clause  forbiddiig  a 
defeated  vessel  to  com])ete  again  for  the  cup 
until  two  years  have  elapsed.  Thus  Captain 
Cuthbert  was  headed  off,  and  the  real  object 
of  the  new  deed  of  gift  was  attained. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  u])  to  1885  had 
assumed  the  duty  of  defending  America's 
Cup  against  all  comers.  In  that  year.  Sir 
Richard  Sutton  challenged  with  the  cutter 
Genesta,  and  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  contest.  Mr.  Edward 
Burgess,  of  Boston,  was  a  young  ambitious 
naval  architect  with  original  ideas.  His 
yachts,  all  of  moderate  size,  had  proved  highly 
successful.  The  Eastern  Y'acht  Club  deter- 
mined to  be  represented  in  the  trial  races. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  and 
some  of  his  friends,  commissioned  Mr. 
Burgess  to  design  Puritan,  and  this  he  did 
with  rare  skill  and  judgment.  To  the  gen- 
erous beam  and  centerboard  of  the  American 
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type  he  added  the  outside  lead  of  the  British 
and  also  the  cutter  rig.  So  artfully  did  he 
combine  these  powerful  factors  that  Puritan 
proved  vastly  superior  to  the  New  York 
boats  in  the  trial  races,  and  was  chosen  to 
defend  the  Cup,  which  she  did  quite  handily 
defeating  Genesta. 

When  Lieutenant  Henn  challenged  in 
1886  with  Galatea,  General  Charles  J.  Paine, 
of  Boston,  commissioned  Mr.  Burgess  to 
design  Mayflower  to  beat  Puritan.  The 
result  was  that  Mayfl.ower  did  beat  Puritan, 
and  also  Galatea.  In  1887,  Vice-Commodore 
Bell  challenged  with  Thistle,  and  was  beaten 


ler,  the  sole  surviving  owner  of  the  Cup, 
and  he  once  more  transferred  it  to  the  Club. 
Divested  of  legal  verbiage,  the  deed  of 
trust  conveys  America's  Cup  from  George 
L.  Schuyler  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in 
trust  as  a  perpetual  international  challenge 
cup  to  be  sailed  for  by  yacht  clubs  having  an 
ocean  course.  Competing  yachts,  if  of  one 
mast,  shall  be  not  less  than  65  feet  nor  more 
than  90  feet  load  water  line;  if  of  more  than 
one  mast,  not  less  than  80  feet  nor  more  than 
115  feet  load  water  line.  Ten  months* 
notice  must  be  given  by  the  challenging  club, 
as  well  as  the  name,  rig  and  following  dimen- 


SOME    CLUB   TROPHIES. 


by  General  Paine's  Volunteer,  another  Bur- 
gess centerboard. 

Owing  to  the  water  line  length  of  Thistle 
being  found  to  be  several  inches  in  excess  of 
the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Watson,  her  designer, 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  decided  that  still 
another  deed  of  trust  was  necessary  to  guard 
again,st  a  similar  error  in  the  future.  Mr. 
JohnJH.  Bird,  who  was  at  that  time  secre- 
tary of  the  Club,  accordingly  drew  up  a 
legal  document  known  as  the  "  Deed  of 
Trust,  1887."  By  this  the  Club  again  re- 
turned the  trophy  to  Mr.  George  L.  Schuy- 


sions:  length  on  load  water  line,  extreme 
beam  and  draught  of  water,  which  dimen- 
sions shall  not  be  exceeded.  Challengers 
must  cross  the  ocean  under  sail  on  their  own 
bottoms.  No  restriction  on  sliding  keels  or 
centerboards. 

As  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  new  deed 
were  published,  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism 
burst  from  the  British  press.  Complaints 
of  " sea-lawyerism "  and  "sharp  practise" 
were  plentiful.  The  reason  for  the  wrath 
evoked  was  the  dimension  clause,  which 
was  supposed  to  give  too  much  advantage  to 
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the  club  defending  the 
trophy.  Lord  Dun- 
raven  was  especially 
bitter  in  his  denuncia- 
tions. So  much  so 
that  his  first  challenge 
in  1889  was  recalled. 
The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  pointed  out  the 
following  clause  in  the 
deed  of  trust:  "The 
club  challenging  for 
the  Cup  and  the  club 
holding  the  same,  may 
by  mutual  consent 
make  any  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to 
both  as  to  the  dates, 
courses,  number  of 
trials,  rules,  and  sail- 
ing regulations,  and 
any  and  all  other  con- 
ditions of  the  match 
in  which  case  also,  the 
ten  months'  notice  may  be  waived." 

This  provision  seems  to  be  broad  and  fair 
to  an  unprejudiced  person.  Lord  Dunraven 
was  induced  to  alter  his  views.  The  Club 
agreed  to  accept  the  length  on  the  load 
water  line,  as  the  only  dimension  required 
and  on  that  basis  Lord  Dunraven  chal- 
lenged again  and  yet  again,  and  was  beaten 
twice.  Under  the  mutual  agreement  clause. 
Sir   Thomas    Lipton's    challenges   were   ar- 
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ranged,  and  yachts- 
men generally  admit 
that  under  the  deed  of 
trust,  in  spite  of  its 
reading  like  a  mort- 
gage, a  perfectly  fair 
and  sportsmanlike 
match  can  be  made. 

It  is  certain  that  the 
keen  international  riv- 
alry for  the  possession 
of  the  Cup  has  been  of 
boundless  benefit  to 
yachting.  The  schoon- 
er America  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  English, 
and  ^ATOught  a  revo- 
lution in  the  hulls  and 
the  canvas  of  their 
racing  yachts.  Ene- 
mies of  the  great  nine- 
t3'-foot  sloops  decry 
them  because  of  their 
immense  cost  and  their 
utter  worthlessness  after  their  racing  careers 
are  finished.  One  might  as  well  run  down  a 
race  horse  for  not  being  able  to  haul  a  coal 
wagon,  or  draw  a  plough,  after  the  turf  has 
seen  his  finish.  Or  a  racing  automobile  for 
its  uselessness  for  business  purposes. 

Modern  competitors  for  America's  Cup 
are  racing  machines,  if  you  will,  but  they  are 
the  most  graceful  fabrics  that  human  art  has 
devised.     The  glorious    memories  of    their 
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achievements  will  live  in  history  though  their 
hulls  are  sold  to  the  junkman  after  their 
deeds  are  done.  The  stimulus  afforded  to 
the  cleanest  and  healthiest  of  all  sports  by 
the  Cup  races  is  worth  more  to  the  nation 


marine — in   a  word,  of  our  salt   water    su- 
premacy. 

The  growth  of  the  sport  has  been  phenom- 
enal in  the  last  decade.  Society  has  taken 
up   the   pastime.     The   girls  love   it.     The 


than  the  money  and  effort  expended.  It 
induces  in  young  men  a  love  for  the  ocean. 
It  keeps  alive  the  glorious  traditions  of  our 
navy  and  of  our  once  magnificent  merchant 


squadron  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  season.  Few 
fashionable  people  care  to  miss  the  race  for 
the   Astor   cups.     Fewer   the   international 
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contests;  yet  on  the  roster  of  the  Club,  figure 
the  names  of  men  who  do  not  know  one  end 
of  a  yacht  from  the  other.  The  most 
exalted  foreign  personage  in  the  honorary 
list  is  King  Edward  VII.  The  admission  of 
women  as  flag  members  was  a  popular 
step.  The  receptions  to  ladies  are  always 
well  attended.  The  yachting  girl  is  very 
much  in  evidence,  and  has  come  to  stay. 

The  Club  prides  itself  on  its  stations 
established  at  points  along  the  coast  from 
Atlantic  Highlands  to  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Each  has  a  fine  float  and  landing  stage 
which  does  away  with  the  old  unpleasant 
practice  of  shinning  up  a  slimy  wharf  when 
desiring  to  go  ashore.  The  yachtsman  finds 
a  long  distance  telephone  at  all  the  stations, 
a  comfortable  room  to  read  and  lounge  in,  a 
mail  box  and  other  conveniences.  The  sta- 
tion at  Newport  is  the  largest,  but  all  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
devised.  The  cost  of  establishing  these 
stations  was  about  $18,000,  and  the  expense 
of  keeping  them  up  is  about  $7,000  a  year. 
The  Club  permits  other  yacht  clubs  to  enjoy 
the  accommodations  of  these  stations.  This 
privilege  is  highly  appreciated  by  foreigners, 
and  also  by  members  of  American  clubs,  who 
enjoy  it  every  day  during  the  yachting 
season. 

The  members  of  the  Club  are  more  bene- 
fited by  these  stations  than  they  would  be 
if  there  was  only  one  large  club-house  near 
the  water  front.  Though  it  seemed  wise  to 
have  a  town  house  in  the  very  heart  of 
clubdom,  whence  a  start  may  be  made  for 
any  place  on  earth,  and  stations  at  White- 
stone,  New  London,  Newport,  and  other 
places    frequented  by  members. 

The  Club  will  begin  its  fifty-seventh  yacht- 
ing season  under  the  happiest  auspices. 
With  a  handsome  club-house,  a  magnificent 
squadron  of  424  vessels,  a  membership  of 
1,619,  and  a  large  balance  at  the  bank,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  history  of  which  it  has 
reason  to  be  proud,  it  may  thus  look  forward 


with  confidence  to  maintaining  its  praise- 
worthy prestige  of  being  the  premier  yacht- 
ing organization  of  the  United  States,  if  not 
of  the  world. 

The  coming  summer  will  be  a  busy  one, 
and  an  anxious  one  for  members  of  the 
Club,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  and  his  designers  and 
advisers,  have  benefited  by  the  past  ex- 
perience in  our  waters,  and  that  in  his 
present  challenge  for  that  time-honored 
trophy  of  the  Club,  the  America's  Cup, 
he  will  be  represented  by  the  best  designed, 
and  built,  and  equipped,  and  handled  boat 
that  has  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  quest 
of  this  much-coveted  symbol  of  yachting 
supremacy.  All  the  ability  that  money 
can  command  will  be  backed  by  the  deter- 
mination of  a  very  persistent  opponent. 

The  preparations  being  made  on  this 
side,  too,  are  marked  by  an  equal  spirit. 
Two  boats  are  being  built  to  determine 
which  is  the  better  to  meet  Shamrock  II. 
One  of  them,  for  a  New  York  syndicate 
headed  by  Mr.  August  Belmont,  is  being 
designed  and  built  by  the  Herreshoffs;  and 
the  other  for  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of 
Boston,  is  from  designs  by  Crowninshield, 
and  is  being  built  by  Lawley.  Nothing  has 
been  spared  which  money  can  procure  or 
ingenuity  invent  to  assure  that  either  of 
these  boats  shall  be  capable  of  successfully 
defending  the  Cup.  They  will,  in  a  short 
time,  be  ready  for  preliminary  spins,  and  in 
the  early  summer  they  will  contest  in  a  series 
of  races  for  the  supreme  honor  of  becoming 
the  chosen  one  to  meet  the  challenger. 

Natural  interest  will  be  accentuated  by 
the  local  pride  of  the  two  great  yachting 
centers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  yachts- 
men are  assured  of  a  summer  of  unusual, 
indeed  of  intense,  interest. 

What  the  result  will  be  never  admits  of 
a  doubt  within  the  walls  of  the  New  York 
Club,  where  the  spirit  and  confidence  which 
animated  its  founders  still  runs  strong. 


JOEL  — OF    VIRGINIA 

By  James   H.  Tuckerman 


TO  the  Northerner  in  one  of  the  south- 
western counties  of  Virginia,  on  his 
annual  quest  of  quail,  there  was 
nothing  either  in  the  man's  expression 
or  in  his  apparel  to  arouse  the  least 
suspicion  that  he  had  ever  been,  at  any  time 
in  his  career,  remotely  conversant  with  better 
days.  Neither  Avas  there  any  evidence  that 
he  ever  intended  to  be.  He  was  leaning — 
with  his  back  as  limp  and  unstarched  as  his 
flannel  shirt — against  a  persimmon  tree  on 
the  edge  of  an  oak  grove  that  enclosed  a 
big  oval-shaped  field,  knee  deep  in  broom 
grass  and  rank  thickly-woven  patches  of 
weeds.  An  old  double-barrelled  shotgun, 
with  the  stock  resting  on  the  ground  between 
his  feet,  and  the  muzzle  imbedded  in  the  folds 
of  his  chin,  served  as  an  additional  prop. 
Both  hammers  of  the  gun  were  cocked,  and 
the  triggers  were  prettily  interlaced  with 
twigs  and  dewberry  vines;  but  if  the  figure 
against  the  tree  was  conscious  of  how 
depressingly  fragile  at  that  precise  moment 
was  the  thread  which  bound  him  to  this 
earth,  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  it.  He  seemed 
equally  oblivious  to  the  presence  of  the 
stranger. 

A  pair  of  blue  jeans — which  might  have 
been  blue  at  some  earlier  period  in  their  his- 
tory, but  which  had  become  a  wan,  haggard 
green — drooped  feebly  against  his  thin  legs, 
striving  vainly  to  co-operate  with  a  pair  of 
gray  woollen  socks  which,  evidently  discour- 
aged in  their  efforts  at  self-support,  had  fallen 
over  his  shoe  tops.  Beside  the  blue  jeans,  he 
wore  a  long-tailed  cutaway  coat,  bound  with 
braid  and  fastened  close  around  the  neck  by 
the  only  button  time  had  left  unharvested. 
A  brown  plush  fur  cap  was  pulled  well 
over  his  face  to  shade  his  eyes. 

In  a  distant  corner  of  the  field  a  white 
pointer  dog  was  working  up  the  wind  upon  a 
covey  of  quail.  That  the  birds  were  only  a 
few  feet  ahead  of  the  dog,  and  were  huddling 
together  in  the  first  consciousness  of  some  im- 
pending danger,  could  be  seen  by  the  ever- 
shortening  beats  of  the  straight  nerve-throb- 
bing tail,  and  in  the  infinite  caution  with 
which  each  uplifted  advancing  paw  groped 
through  the  tangled  weeds,  avoiding,  with  an 
Indian's  cunning,  every  treacherous  twig  and 


vine  and  leaf  that  might  betray  his  presence 
to  the  enemy.  The  eyes  of  the  man  against 
the  tree  followed  the  dog's  movements  with  a 
complacent  interest.  From  any  outward  dis- 
play of  emotion,  he  might  have  been  gazing 
at  a  glazed  and  staring  chromo  with  pink 
trees  and  a  purple  pointer,  labelled  "  A  Dog^ 
and  a  Bird."  His  chin  still  rested  in  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  his  back  described 
the  same  indolent  curve  against  the  tree. 

Suddenly  the  pointer  stopped;  a  final  shud- 
der raced  down  his  spine  and  quivered  off  the 
end  of  his  tail ;  his  neck  twisted  half  around  in 
a  cur-\^e  of  agony  and  a  paw  was  di'awn 
sharply  up,  as  though  pierced  by  some  sting- 
ing pain.  Standing  there,  motionless  and 
white,  boldly  outlined  as  a  cameo  against  a 
cloud  shadow  drifting  over  the  field,  and 
framed  in  a  golden  band  of  broom  grass, 
sparkling  in  the  winter  light,  he  made  a 
picture  too  spirited  for  the  Northerner  to 
contemplate  in  silence.  "  How  long  do  you 
fellows  down  here  keep  a  bird  waiting  before 
you  shoot?"  he  inquired  sharply;  "seems  to 
me  it's  a  bit  rough  on  that  dog  over  there." 

The  man  against  the  tree  came  out  from 
between  his  props  without  haste,  glanced  at 
the  stranger  and  laughed.  His  laugh  was 
curiously  like  his  face — lazy  and  gentle  and 
colorless — it  had  quavers  in  it  and  cracks 
that  corresponded  with  the  lines  and  wrinkles 
around  his  faded  blue  eyes  and  weak,  good- 
natured  mouth.  "  Pore  ole  Joel,"  he  said, 
softly,  turning  his  eyes  once  more  upon  the 
dog.  "  I  reckon  it  is  mighty  tough  on  Joel. 
I  reckon  most  every  second  seems  like  a  sure 
'nough  eternity  to  Joel  just  now,  and  most 
likely  not  in  th'  place  whar  he'd  planned  to 
spend  his  eternity.  I  was  a-thinkin',  sah, 
when  you  spoke,  that  I  could  a' most  heah 
what  Joel's  sayin'  to  hisse'f:  'How  long,  0 
Lo'd,'  he's  a  whisperin',  with  his  ole  heart 
most  a-chokin'  him,  '  how  long  have  I  got  to 
stand  heah  a-freezin'  to  death  one  minute 
and  a-thawin'  out  th'  next,  a-waitin'  for  that 
ole  fool  to  come  and  shoot  these  heah  pa'- 
tridges.'  "  The  man  chuckled,  in  a  half- 
diffident,  half-apologetic  way,  and  looked 
from  the  dog  to  the  Northerner,  and  back 
to  the  dog  again.  "  We  of  th'  Souf,  sah,"  he 
went  on  in  a  more  formal  explanatory  tone, 
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'*have  th'  reputation  of  bein'  a  shif'less 
people,  bo'h'n  too  tiahed  to  work  and  a'most 
too  tiahed  to  hunt.  Di-rec'ly,  sah,  ole  Joel's 
goin'  to  show  we- all  just  how  tiahed  we  can 
really  get  when  we  sure  'nough  exert  our- 
se'ves.  If  you  will  follow  his  movements 
car'fully,  sah,  you  will  see  why  I'm  a-standin' 
heah  so  shif'less  like,  it  must  seem  right 
criminal  to  you-all.  If  you  have  no  objec- 
tions, sah,  we  will  step  yondah  behind  that 
pine  stump,  whar  we  can  observe  without 
bein'  observed.     Look  at  yondah  Joel  now." 

The  nervous  strain  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  the  pointer.  Already  the  stiffened 
form  had  lost  some  of  its  rigidity,  the  ears 
hung  almost  limp  and  the  straight  tail 
drooped  wearily.  Gradually  the  dog  twisted 
his  head  backward,  inch  by  inch,  as  though 
fearful  that  its  creaking  might  in  a  moment 
undo  all  his  work.  Every  foot  of  the  field 
thus  brought  within  his  vision  was  scanned 
with  eager,  despairing  eyes,  and  when  the 
search  met  with  no  reward  the  same  pains- 
taking performance  was  gone  through  on 
the  other  side.  "  Pore  ole  Joel,"  the  man 
repeated  gently,  "  you' ah  a-feelin'  most  like 
you  cup  o'  misery  was  a-gettin'  too  full 
to  tote  without  spillin',  ain't  you,  Joel?  I 
know,  'cause  I've  sat  too  many  times  undah 
a  possum  tree  wait  in'  for  some  no  'count 
niggah  to  bring  me  a  axe.  Seemed  like  as 
if  my  ole  heart  would  bust  clar  through  my 
shirt. 

"  I  reckon  if  dogs  evah  pray,  sah,  ole  Joel's 
sendin'  up  a  most  powahful  prayah  right 
now.  He  m.ust  be  a-prayin',  or  else  a-cussin', 
'cause  people  in  his  fix  have  just  got  to  trust 
to  prayah  or  profanity.  He's  a-comin,  sah, 
siu"e's  you  bo'h'n  Joel's  a-comin!" 

AU  at  once  the  man  seemed  to  become 
alive  to  the  tense  little  tableau  before  him. 
All  his  listlessness  disappeared,  he  stood  erect 
and  anxious,  a  flush  on  his  thin  face,  and 
pointed  toward  the  pointer  with  a  finger  that 
trembled  visibly.  "I  just  knowed  ole  Joel 
would  come  di-rec'ly,"  he  sighed.  Step  by 
step,  with  the  same  infinite  caution  he  had 
shown  in  his  approach,  Joel  was  beating  a 
masterly  retreat.  At  times  his  progress  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  Frequently  he  would 
stop  for  seconds  at  a  time,  and  the  flutter  of  a 
cedar  bird's  wing  in  a  nearby  bramble  would 
cause  his  ears  to  drop  in  sudden  anguish.  As 
he  drew  gradually  away  from  the  covey  his 
tail  resumed  its  nervous  beating  against  the 
broom  grass.  "  Did  you  evah  stop  to  con- 
sidah,  sah,"  the   man  whispered,   nodding 


toward  the  quivering  blades,  "the  Lo'd's 
real  pu'pose  in  tiein'  a  tail  onto  th'  end  of  a 
dog.  No,  sah,  I  reckon  you  nevah  did.  The 
Lo'd  he  just  knew  when  he  was  a-studyin'  on 
th'  dog  question,  that  he'd  got  to  aUow  room 
for  some  safety  pipe  for  th'  heap  of  emotions 
he'd  scattahed'  through  th'  dog,  so  he  just 
fixed  up  an  arrangement  like  a  govahnor  on 
an  engine  that  would  swing  easy  and  quiet 
and  told  th'  dog  to  use  it  when  he  got  whar 
he  just  couldn't  hold  on  no  mo' ah.  I  know 
that's  all  that's  kep'  Joel  from  goin'  clar' 
crazy  at  times  like  this  heah.  I  nevah  could 
satisfy  myself  entiahly  why  the  Lo'd  put 
tails  on  othah  kinds  of  dogs,  'cause  I  nevah 
could  quite  see  whar  His  Infinite  wisdom 
come  in  in  designin'  othah  kinds  of  dogs." 

Joel,  by  this  time,  had  made  his  way  out  of 
the  zone  of  danger,  and  with  his  back  tiurned 
upon  the  birds,  was  leaping  in  great  upward 
bounds,  scanning  the  field  eagerly  at  each  leap 
for  some  trace  of  his  master.  It  was  at  least 
three  minutes  before  he  finally  located  him, 
and  in  all  this  time  the  man  made  no  effort  to 
help  him.  Despite  his  very  obvious  efforts, 
however,  he  could  not  entu-ely  hide  from  his 
voice  the  note  that  comes  with  a  long  and 
intimate  fellowship.  "  Joel,  whar  you  bin?" 
he  demanded,  as  the  pointer  came  to  him 
and  licked  his  hand.  "Thar  ain't  no  need 
for  you  sayin'  nothin',  'cause  I  know  whar 
you  bin;  you  just  done  gone  and  got  up  a 
gang  of  birds  without  sayin'  a  word  to  you' 
ole  mastah.  Joel,  whar  you  find  those 
birds,   sah?" 

Ears  were  not  needed  to  hear  Joel's  de- 
fense. It  shone  out  from  the  depths  of  his 
dark  eyes,  that  were  turned  upward  to  his 
master's  face.  There  was  both  entreaty 
and  reproach  in  them,  and  every  sidelong 
bound  of  h'is  strong  lithe  body,  as  he  vainly 
tried  to  impress  upon  his  master  the  neces- 
sity of  haste,  was  an  eloquent  gesture  in  his 
answer  to  the  accusation.  As  they  stood 
there  together,  master  and  dog,  the  North- 
erner could  not  help  but  note  the  contrast 
between  them.  Not  one  hint  of  a  worn-out 
strain  was  revealed  in  Joel's  clean  outline. 
The  long  straight  back  and  loins,  beautifully 
muscled — the  gleaming  white  coat,  flecked 
with  delicate  blue  points  and  stretched  al- 
most taut  over  the  well-sprung  ribs — the 
graceful  curve  of- the  stifles  and  the  muzzle 
with  the  wide  open  nostrils,  and  the  long, 
slightly  upward  curve  ending  at  the  stop — 
the  deep  red-rimmed  eyes  that  asked  ques- 
tions in  one  wink,  and  responded  to  them  in 
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the  next — all  these  details  of  the  perfect 
modern  hunting  machine  the  Northern 
man  took  in,  and  all  at  once  became  aware 
that  he  was  coveting  his  neighbor's  dog. 
"  Whar  you  lef  those  pa'tridges?"  the  neigh- 
bor was  repeating.  "  Don't  you  think  you 
kin  fool  you  ole  mastah  frolickin'  around  like 
you  was  a  puppy.  No,  sah,  you  take  me  to 
those  pa'tridges  this  heah  minute."  There 
was  almost  a  twinkle  in  Joel's  eyes  as  he  list- 
ened ;  he  leaped  away  from  his  master  in  long 
joyous  bounds,  only  to  return  the  next  mo- 
ment to  assure  himself  that  his  message  had 
not  been  misunderstood.  "That  dog,  Joel, 
he  knows  I  know  he's  got  a  gang  of  birds  sum- 
whar  for  we  all,"  the  man  remarked,  as  he 
picked  up  his  gun  and  started  after  the 
pointer.  "  I  reckon  now,  sah,  you  would  be 
right  pleased  with  an  explanation  of  my  con- 
duct against  that  persimmon  tree.  It  was 
not  o'thodox,  or  strictly  courteous  to  th'  dog 
or  th'  pa'tridges,  as  you  hinted,  sah,  earlier 
in  the  evenin',  but  it  saves  a  heap  o'  worry 
and  wear  for  th'  man  who  does  th'  shootin'. 
I  reckon  if  you  have  hunted  in  this  country, 
you  undahstan'  how  a  man  feels  when  he's 
lost  his  dog  and  knows  he's  on  a  point,  but 
don't  know  whar,  and  goes  thrashin'  through 
th'  bushes  lookin'  for  him,  and  a-gettin' 
worrieder  and  madder  every  minute,  and 
further  away  from  the  dog.  Seems  like  as 
if  every  grape  vine  and  bramble  fo'  miles 
around  was  a-reachin'  out  to  trip  you  up 
or  ketch  you  by  the  eah.  Our  dogs  have 
to  hunt  wide  heah,  an'  to  obviate  that  dis- 
tressin'  feature  o'  gettin'  lost,  I  have  bin 
instructin'  Joel  on  th'  necessity  o'  fiindin'  his 
birds  first  an'  his  mastah  aftah.  We  were 
a-holdin'  a  little  practice  this  evenin'  when 
you  met  up  with  we-all.  It  is  rough  on  Joel, 
sah,  but  not  as  rough  as  it  wuz  when  he  was 
learnin'.  He  used  to  flush  th'  birds  then, 
aftah  waitin'  a  respectable  time.  He  don't 
flush  no  moah  birds  'cause  he  don't  know 
whether  I'm  a-hidin'  behind  a  tree  watchin' 
him,  or  whether  I  am  sure  'nough  lost, 
and  he  ain't  goin'  to  take  no  moah  chances 


'bout  my  not  bein'  behind  th'  tree.  When 
th'  covey  sets  close  he  will  come  back  for  me 
most  every  time  now.  Heah  we  are,  sah, 
which  side  do  you  prefer.  Th'  birds,  I 
reckon,  will  get  up  di-rec'ly  to  you  left." 

After  the  pointer  had  brought  back  the  fat 
cock,  that  somehow  seemed  to  tumble  by 
accident  directly  in  front  of  the  long-bar- 
relled, old-fashioned  gun,  and  had  found 
five  single  birds  out  of  the  covey  in  almost  as 
many  minutes,  the  man  from  the  North  de- 
cided he  would  put  into  effect  his  plan  for 
possessing  Joel.  He  had  seen  the  dog  work, 
and  he  likewise  had  made  note  of  his  owner's 
visible  assets ;  and  he  arrived  logically  at  the 
conclusion  that  Joel  was  to  be  one  of  those 
rare  bargains  he  had  so  often  heard  of — a 
treasure  picked  up  for  a  mere  song.  Al- 
ready he  had  visions  of  complacently  refus- 
ing five  times  the  amount  he  had  cost  him. 
He  glanced  furtively  at  the  thin,  shabbily 
dressed  man  beside  him,  and  quickly  made 
up  his  mind.  He  would  dazzle  him,  over- 
whelm him,  by  the  magnificence  of  his  offer. 
"That's  a  likely  dog  you  have  there,"  he  be- 
gan, indifferently,  "  I  would  not  mind  having 
him  in  my  kennel,  providing,  of  course,  you 
know  his  breeding.  "  He's  a  Monk  of  Fur- 
ness  dog,  sah,"  the  man  said  proudly. 
"  An  excellent  strain.  Now,  if  sixty  dollars 
is  any  consideration,  I'U  just  put  him  on 
this  leash  and  take  him  along  with  me." 

The  man  had  been  smoothing  the  feathers 
of  a  bird  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  and  for  a 
moment  he  did  not  speak.  When  he  raised 
his  thin  face  all  the  glow  and  pride  of  a  mo- 
ment before  had  left  it.  "  Sixty  dollars,"  he 
repeated  slowly,  "sixty  dollars  fo'  de' Joel." 

For  a  moment  his  eyes  followed  in  a 
dull,  fascinated  way  the  dangling  of  the 
strap  the  other  man  had  pulled  from  the 
pocket  of  his  shooting  coat.  Suddenly  he 
drew  himself  erect  and  turned  to  the  dog. 
"  Heah  you,  Joel,"  he  called,  pointing  a  long, 
trembling  finger  through  the  pines,  "Heah 
you,  sah,  go  on  home,  go  on,  sah,  this  heah 
gen'man's  laughin'  at  we-uns,  Joel." 
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NEVER  before  have  the  people  of 
Colorado  been  aroused  to  anything 
like  a  fair  appreciation  of  the 
State's  wealth  in  wild  game,  and  the  loss 
that  its  extermination  would  entail.  As 
early  as  January  11,  1867,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  killing  and  waste 
of  large  game  from  January  15  to  August 
15,  each  year,  during  which  season  the 
hides  are  thin,  the  meat  strong,  and  the 
young  in.  need  of  protection.  Ten  years 
later  the  close  season  was  extended  to 
September  1 :  in  1883  to  September  15 : 
and  in  1885  until  October  15;  no  account, 
however,  being  made  as  to  numbers  or 
sex  allowed  to  be  killed.  That  year  moun- 
tain sheep  were  placed  on  the  prohibited 
list,  and  in  1887  bison  and  Rocky  Mountain 
goats  were  added  thereto,  while  the  open 
season  on  elk  was  extended  from  October 
1  to  January  1,  and  on  deer  and  antelope 


from  September  1  to  December  1.  During 
the  years  between  1889  and  1893  the  open 
season  was  further  extended  from  July  1 
to  December  1,  and  coursing  with  dogs 
prohibited.  Then  for  the  first  time  came 
a  legal  restriction  as  to  numbers,  the  limit 
being  five  deer  and  five  antelope  and  two 
elk  to  each  hunter,  all  to  be  killed  for  food 
purposes  only,  and  no  meat  to  be  wasted. 
From  1893  to  1897  the  open  season  held 
from  August  1  to  November  1,  and  the 
number  permitted  to  be  killed  was  limited 
to  "  a  reasonable  quantity,"  viz. :  one  elk 
or  one  deer,  or  one  antelope  with  horns, 
at  one  time,  for  each  hunter.  It  was  not 
until  1897  that  the  people  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  large  herds 
of  elk  had  disappeared ;  whereupon  the  scat- 
tering survivors  were  added  to  the  pro- 
hibited list,  and  steps  taken  to  save  the  re- 
maining deer  and  the  antelope  by  cutting 
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their  open  season  down  to  six  weeks,  from 
September  1  to  October  15,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  kUling  to  one  at  one  time  to 
each  hunter.  Yet  many  jflagrant  vio- 
lators who  killed  for  the  market  remained 
unmolested,  for  at  this  most  critical  pe- 
riod the  Commissioner  found  it  necessary 
to  suspend  operations  and  send  word  to 
his  wardens — "Funds  exhausted,  and  this 
office  not  responsible  for  expenses  incurred 
from  this  date."  In  1899  an  entirely  new 
law  was  enacted,  allowing  two  of  either 
deer,  or  antelope  with  horns,  or  one  of 
each  species,  to  be  killed  by  every  hunter 
during  open  season  from  August  15  to  No- 


meat  at  a  time  suitable  for  its  preservation. 
This  law  has  utterly  failed  to  check  the 
slaughter,  principally  because  most  hunt- 
ers seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  secure  all 
the  game  allowed  them  by  law,  or  else  to 
apologize   to    all   comers. 

The  question  confronting  the  Legisla- 
ture to-day  is  a  grave  one.  It  is  its  duty 
to  deal  with  game  protection  in  such  a  way 
as  will  effectually  preserve,  regardless  of 
the  special  desires  and  conflicting  interests 
of  tourists,  sportsmen,  ranchmen  or  In- 
dians, and  to  save  the  game  there  must 
either  be  no  open  season  at  all,  or  but  a 
short  one,  and  that  at  a  time  when  heads. 


RETREATING    XITES    FORDIXG     WHITE    RIVER. 


vember  5,  and  one  elk  between  the  dates 
October  25  and  November  5.  The  fram- 
ers  of  this  law  were  evidently  more  interested 
in  tourist  travel  than  in  game  protection. 
There  could  be  no  excuse  for  opening  the 
season  on  elk  except  to  attract  hunters 
from  other  States;  and  there  was  reason  to 
expect  their  incursion,  for  a  law  exacting 
a  hunting  license  of  $40  from  non-residents 
had  just  been  enacted  in  Wyoming.  The 
main  reason  for  opening  the  season  on  deer 
and  antelope  in  August  was  doubtless  to 
influence  the  tourist  travel  to  tarry  in  the 
game  fields,  while  the  November  extension 
was  ostensibly  to  give  the  ranchmen  a 
chance   to   lawfully    secure    their    winter's 


hides,  and  meat  are  at  their  best  and  the 
deer  are  not  easily  found. 

For  instance,  if  killing  is  permitted  in 
August,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  meat  out 
of  the  mountains,  or  to  save  it  in  camp, 
while  from  October  10  to  November  5  large 
bands  of  deer  are  passing  to  winter  quar- 
ters over  well-beaten  trails  and  are  easily 
ambushed.  The  ranchmen  and  pot-hunt- 
ers have  no  difficulty  during  that  period  in 
slaughtering  large  numbers  in  a  single  day, 
and  if  questioned,  they  credit  two  each  to 
every  member  of  the  family  or  party,  regard- 
less of  who  may  actually  have  done  the 
killing.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during 
the  past  six  years  the  large  game  of  Colorado 
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iias  been  decreased  fifty  per  cent,  each  year, 
leaving  us  to-day  but  one,  where  we  had 
:fifty  in  1895.  Certain  it  is  that  some  sec- 
tions in  which  game  was  abundant  fifteen 
years  ago,  show  to-day  no  signs  of  animal 
life,  while  in  the  most  favored  districts, 
■one  now  has  to  hunt  for  the  animals  that 
not  long  ago  were  easily  found.  Ranch- 
men observing  that  game  trails  familiar  to 
them  are  no  longer  used,  have  thought 
that  other  trails  were  used  in  their  stead, 
but  similar  conditions  have  been  observed 
along  all  of  the  main  trails,  and  there  is 
no   alternative   but   to   recognize   the   fact 


To  increase  the  fund  available  for  en- 
forcing observance  of  the  laws,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  $5  game  license  be  necessary 
for  residents  of  the  State  hunting  outside 
of  their  home  counties,  and  a  $25  license 
for  non-residents;  that  all  guides  should  be 
licensed  and  sworn  in  as  deputy  wardens; 
that  the  Commissioner  be  empowered  to 
call  into  service  the  sheriffs  of  counties  in- 
terested, whenever  their  assistance  might 
be  needed  to  repel  the  Indians;  and,  finally, 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  encourage  the  photographing  of  game  and 
the  saving  of  heads  and  hides  as  trophies. 


FAWN    DEAD    ON    A    WHITE    MAN  S    TRAIL. 


that  the  black  tail  and  elk  are  fast  being 
exterminated. 

It  was  this  realization  that,  in  December 
last,  brought  representative  sportsmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  to  frame  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  such  laws  as  would 
put  a  stop  to  wanton  slaughter,  and  afford 
necessary  protection  to  the  game.  The 
sentiment  of  the  Sportsmen's  Convention 
was  for  shorter  open  seasons  and  closer 
limits  on  numbers,  with  only  one  antelope 
or  deer,  either  buck  or  barren  doe,  to  each 
hunter  for  the  season  from  September  1 
to  October  1,  and  no  open  season  on  elk, 
;sheep,  goats  or  bison. 


I  believe  that  the  present  Commissioner 
and  his  wardens  have  acted  faithfully,  but 
they  have  been  handicapped  by  too  liberal 
laws  and  limited  resources.  There  are 
those  who  claim  that  our  game  would  be 
safe  if  only  the  Ute  Indians  could  be  kept  in 
their  reservations.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  killed  large  quantities  of  game,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  needless  waste  of  hides 
and  meat,  cruel  neglect  of  wounded  animals, 
and  wilful  violation  of  game  laws,  civil  and 
moral,  the  Indian  has  a  clean  record  as 
compared  with  the  white  man.  As  for 
rights  to  the  deer,  the  Indians  claim  that 
until  the  white  man  has  them  all  branded 
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"Ute  will  hunt  'em  all  same  maverick." 
By  the  treaty  of  March,  1868,  the  Ouray 
and  Unitah  tribes  were  allowed  all  of  the 
Bear  River  and  White  River  District,  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  best  game  coun- 
try in  the  Union.  Shortly  thereafter,  hop- 
ing to  check  the  white  man's  advance,  they 
precipitated  the  Meeker  and  Thornburg 
massacres,  and  in  consequence  were  re- 
moved to  Utah,  but  they  were  privileged 
by  WTitten  agreement  to  hunt  on  the  old 
grounds  as  long  as  the  game  lasted.  True, 
this  was  in  territorial  days,  and  since  then 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  all 
treaties  and  contracts  made  by  a  Territory 
are  nullified  upon  her  entering  statehood. 
Colorado  became  a  State  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  no  objections  Avere  made  to  the 
Indians'  game  raids'  until  within  the  last 
few  years.  Now  the  white  man,  guilty  to 
the  last  degree,  and  realizing  the  enormity 
of  his  crime,  tries  to  shift  the  burden  of 
blame  to  the  few  survivors  of  a  once  nu- 
merous tribe,  who,  before  the  white  man 
came,  lived  and  thrived  on  the  results  of  the 
chase  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the 
game  supply. 

The  Utes  have  long  since  killed  off  the  few 
game  animals  that  ever  found  a  home  on 
their  new  reservation  in  Utah,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  they  anxiously  wait  for 
the  storms  of  early  winter  that  drive  the  deer 
from  their  summer  retreats  in  the  mountains 
in  Colorado ;  or  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  meet 
them  on  the  way,  they  cross  the  reservation 
line  and  pitch  their  tepees  within  the  limits 
of  the  State,  where  most  of  them  were  born 


and  where  their  people  lived 
and  hunted  for  centuries. 
The  annual  hunt  of  the 
Utes  usually  occurs  between 
the  20th  of  October  and 
such  date  as  the  Indian 
Agent,  through  the  Ute- 
police,  sees  fit  to  order  them 
back  to  the  reservation;  and 
though  these  orders  are 
issued  before  the  Indians- 
have  secured  half  the  meat 
desired  for  winter  use,  they 
are  respected,  and  the  hunt 
is  immediately  at  an  end. 

About  ten  days  later  when 
all  the  Indians  are  comfort- 
ably settled  on  the  reserva- 
tion, the  Denver  papers  are 
flooded  with  sensational  re- 
ports regarding  the  Indians  slaughtering 
for  hides  and  exterminating  the  deer ;  while 
fears  are  expressed  for  the  safety  of  the 
settlers  themselves.  The  Governor  appeals 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  but  to 
no  purpose,  and  then  he  orders  the  Game 
Commissioner,  with  his  wardens  and  special 
police,  to  sally  forth  and  exterminate  the 
Utes,  rescue  the  ranchers,  and  to  lock  up 
the  animals.  Inasmuch  as  the  wardens 
have  never  caught  up  with,  or  even  caught 
sight  of,  the  Indians,  the  whole  affair  has. 
each  year  proven  such  a  farce,  that  the  set- 
tlers who  have  no  fears  of,  or  objections  to, 
the  Indians,  now  regard  the  authors  of  these 
annual  scares  as  political  parasites  and  un- 
necessary evils,  and  the  game  law  itself  in 
very  much  the  same  light.  They  claim  that 
the  laws  were  enacted  by  and  for  the  city 
sportsmen,  who  slaughter  and  waste  great 
quantities  of  game  during  open  season. 
Though  the  settlers  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
"hunting  for  the  market,"  yet  they  declare 
that  they  and  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  their 
winter's  meat,  whenever  the  season  is  right 
for  its  preservation,  regardless  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  law  on  sportsmen  from 
outside;  and  being  violators  of  the  letter  of 
the  game  law,  they  decline  to  appear  for 
the  prosecution  of  others  when  called  to 
the  witness  stand. 

The  present  law  is  contradictory  and  faulty 
in  many  respects;  practically  it  enforces  the 
waste  of  hides,  and  otherwise  incurs  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  settlers,  without  whose  sym- 
pathy and  support  no  game  law  can  ever 
prove   a  success.     To  prevent  all  traffic  in 
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"edible  parts"  is  creditable  and  necessary 
in  order  to  guard  against  hunting  for  the 
market,  but  since  the  law  as  to  "  edible  parts 
only"  would  have  all  the  force  that  it  could 
have  were  heads  and  hides  included,  why  not 
simplify  the  whole  and  encourage  the  saving 
of  heads  and  hides  by  removing  the  numer- 
ous red  tape  restrictions.  The  accepted  in- 
terpretation of  the  present  law  enforces  a 
waste  of  all  hides  of  deer,  antelope  and  elk, 
and  leaves  the  ranchrnan  to  decide  which  is 
the  greater  crime — whether  to  throw  away 
the  skins,  which  he  knows  to  be  valuable,  or 
to  dispose  of  them  to  some  peddler  who 
usually  makes  his  rounds  under  cover  of 
night,  with  much  unnecessary  expense,  and 
with  a  full  conviction  that  he  is  a  violator  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  settlers  are  a 
frugal,  hard-working  class,  opposed  to  the 
waste  of  any  good  thing,  and  interested  in 
the  protection  of  the  game,  but  weary  of 
the  ever-changing  laws,  which,  as  they  say, 
afford'  no  protection  to  the  game,  and  prove 
only  a  source  of  expense  to  them,  on  account 
of  the  failures  to  convict  in  local  courts. 
Furthermore,  they  claim  that  any  law 
which  compels  waste,  and  breeds  criminals 
rather  than  corrects  crime,  is  no  fit  law. 
The  question  naturally  arises :  "  How  can  the 
evil  be  remedied?"  and  to  this  end  I  wish  to 


offer  the  following  suggestion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  lawmakers,  not  only  in  Colorado 
but  in  many  other  States  as  well,  where 
thousands  of  deer  hides  are  annually  wasted, 
and  to  no  purpose.  Have  the  State,  claiming 
to  own  all  the  deer  at  large,  retain  its  owner- 
ship in  the  hides  of  those  killed,  and  insist 
that  each  be  properly  cared  for,  tagged  and 
delivered  to  the  game  wardens  at  designated 
points,  either  by  express,  "collect  charges," 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient; the  State  paying  the  best  market 
price  of  from  ten  to  forty  cents  per  pound  for 
such  delivery,  Avhenever  a  claim  is  made,  and 
carefully  filing  all  tags  with  full  particulars 
as  to  the  animal  itself  and  the  killing  thereof. 
This  Avould  not  work  a  hardship  on  any  one, 
and  would  each  year  furnish  much  valuable 
information  to  sportsmen  and  to  scientists. 
The  State  handling  several  thousand  hides, 
could  have  them  tanned  at  a  price  as  low  as 
23  cents  each,  selling  the  large  buckskins  at 
from  $4  to  SIO  each  to  the  Indian  traders. 
This  would  incidentally  remove  the  necessity 
for  the  Indians  leaving  the  reservation  to 
secure  their  own  buckskins  because  none 
are  to  be  had  on  the  market.  The  remain- 
ing skins  could  be  specially  tanned  and  sold 
to  the  glove,  whiplash  and  jDOcketbook  manu- 
facturers at  such  a  price  as  would  replenish 
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the  game  fund  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  where  most  needed.  It  would  save  a 
few  thousand  dollars  each  year  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  prove  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  express  companies  and  other  common 
■carriers  as  well  as  to  our  tanners  and  taxider- 
mists. It  would  do  away  Avith  all  smuggling 
and  enlist  the  support  of  the  ranchmen,  who 
would  recognize  an  added  value  to  the  game, 
and  be  in  keeping  with  their  principles  of 
economy.  By  requiring  all  hides  delivered 
within  thirty  days  from  close  of  the  open  sea- 
son possession  beyond  that  time,  without 
special  permit  from  the  Commissioner,  would 
be  evidence  of  killing  out  of  season.  With 
the  support  of  the  ranchmen,  convictions  in 


ing  to  reach  and  exceed  the  limit,  should 
interest  himself  in  providing  more  rational 
laws  for  those  who  must  needs  be  restrained. 
He  should  cultivate  for  himself  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  sport.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  recldess  the  hunter  too  often  is, 
especially  if  he  is  curious  to  know  the  ca- 
pacity of  new  guns.  He  thoughtlessly 
targets  them  on  does,  fawns,  bucks  and  other 
living  things,  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen,  and 
is  too  ready  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has 
missed,  whereas  an  investigation  often  re- 
veals a  crimson  trail  leading  to  some  secluded 
retreat,  wherein  wolves,  bear,  or  mountain 
lions  will  surely  feast  that  night.  In  two 
hours  walk  along  one  of  a  dozen  trails  on 
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local  courts  would  be  possible,  and  the  hide 
hunters  and  market  hunters  from  the  Mor- 
mon settlements  in  Utah,  the  most  destruc- 
tive violators  of  the  law  to-day,  would  vanish 
from  the  land. 

As  the  Indians  each  year  note  the  herds  to 
be  smaller  and  wilder,  they  naturally  charge 
the  cause  to  the  white  man,  from  whose 
realms  the  deer  should  reach  them.  Nor 
are  they  altogether  in  error  in  this,  for 
many  a  reckless  himter  takes  innumerable 
rounds  of  ammunition  into  the  field,  and  con- 
siders it  a  disgrace  to  leave  the  woods  with 
less  than  the  legal  limit  of  two  bucks  for  each 
member  of  the  party,  women  and  babies  in- 
cluded.    The  true  sportsman,  instead  of  try- 


Piceance  Creek,  I  found  and  photographed 
thirteen  carcasses  of  does  and  fawns  unlaw- 
fully killed,  and  of  bucks  wounded  but  not 
pursued  to  the  end;  not  one  of  them  having 
at  that  time  been  preyed  upon  by  the  overfed 
scavengers  of  the  forest.  Besides  this  need- 
less slaughter  and  waste,  many  deer  are  lost 
through  not  being  properly  bled,  dressed  and 
aired;  while  loads  of  deer  are  sometimes 
hauled  out  of  the  mountains  in  warm  weather 
and  allowed  to  spoil  from  careless  handling  or 
ignorance  of  things  necessary.  In  the  white's 
camp  only  the  choice  cuts  are  considered, 
while  the  hides  and  much  of  the  meat  are 
absolutely  wasted. 

Not  so  with  the  Ute.    Unless  frightened 
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from  his  killing  by  rumors 
of  soldiers  in  pursuit,  he 
bleeds  his  deer  as  soon  as 
killed,  and  saves  even  the 
"blood.  The  ribs  and  other 
flat  bones  are  then  cut  out, 
often  before  the  animal  is 
skinned,  and  the  horns 
broken  off,  these  being  the 
only  parts  thrown  away. 
The  hollow  bones  are  then 
removed  and  saved  for  their 
marrow;  whUe  even  the 
gristle  of  the  ears  finds  its 
place  in  the  stew.  The  face, 
legs,  tail  and  all  are  skinned 
■out  and  tanned,  while  the 
glossy  black  toes  and  hoofs 
are  saved  for  rattles  and 
ornaments.  The  head  is  roasted  under  the 
coals,  and  the  brains,  eyes  and  all  eaten. 
Even  the  entrails  are  broiled  or  fried,  and 
very  much  relished  by  the  whole  camp. 
The  boneless  hams  and  other  parts  have 
teen  so  sliced  up  that  they  quickly  sear 
over  and  do  not  sour,  and  as  many  as 
four  deer  are  often  thus  packed  on  a 
single  pony,  with  the  hunter  on  top  of  the 
heap.  No  sooner  is  the  hunter  in  camp 
than  his  squaw  drags  the  meat  over  the  sage 
"brush,  drying  it  in  the  sun  and  smoking  it 
when  possible ;  then  she  starts  to  graining  and 
fleshing  the  hides — the  tanning  proper  being 
done  later  by  the  bucks  at  the  reservation 
home.  To  say  that  the  Utes  slaughter  for 
hides,  or  are  in  the  leastwise  wasteful,  is  to  do 
them  a  great  injustice. 
True,  they  do  not  re- 
spect our  laws,  for  to- 
day, as  in  times  past, 
they  kill  without  regard 
to  age,  sex  or  season, 
and  unless  restrained, 
without  limit  as  to 
numbers.  There  is  no 
time  limit  to  the  last- 
ing qualities  of  their 
^'jerked  venison,"  and 
fearing  that  each  hunt 
may  be  their  last,  they 
very  naturally  secure 
everything  possible 
while  in  the  field. 
Could  they  be  deprived 
of  arms  and  restricted 
to  the  use  of  bow  and 
arrow  and  their  stone 


UTE  POLICE  SENT  INTO  COLORADO  TO  ORDER  ALL  UTES 
BACK  TO  THE  RESERVATION. 


implements  as  in  times  past,  their  actions 
in  the  game  district  might  be  left  unre- 
strained for  all  time,  but  since  they  insist 
on  using  our  firearms  they  should,  when 
permitted  to  hunt  off  from  the  reserva- 
tion, be  made  to  respect  our  laws.  As 
all  hope  of  their  ever  raising  a  crop  and 
being  made  self-supporting  has  long  since 
been  abandoned,  they  should  be  amply 
supplied  with  rations  so  as  to  remove 
all  necessity  of  their  killing  game  to  keep 
from  starving  to  death,  as  they  claim.  It 
being  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Utes  are  entitled  to  a  hunt  in  Coloradoj 
if  they  are  to  be  given  a  hunt,  let  it  be  early 
in  the  season  before  the  large  bands 
come  down,  and  when  the  number  of  deer 
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slaughtered  must  necessarily  be  limited, 
and  give  them  to  understand  that  no  tres- 
passing will  be  allowed  at  other  tunes. 
Should  they  then  be  restricted  only  from 
killing  fawns,  their  killing  of  does  would  per- 


As  for  himself,  he  knows  that  his  doom  is 
sealed,  for  his  people  are  diseased  and  short 
of  progeny.  The  deer,  too,  are  fast  going, 
and  it  almost  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
Creator  that  these  two  children    of   nature 


WHITE    GUNNERS    SHIPPIx\G    ALL   THE    LAW    ALLOWS   THEM    (fIFTY-THREB    BUCKS), 
MANY   OF  THEM    SPOILING. 


haps  compensate  for  the  killing  of  "bucks 
only"  by  other  hunters.  It  never  occurs 
to  a  Ute  that  a  fawn  this  year  will  be  a  full 
grown  deer  the  next,  and  that  a  doe  will  bear 
two  fawns  each  year  that  her  life  is  spared. 


should  have  lived  and  should  die  together, 
and  pass  along  the  same  trails  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  beyond,  where  the  buffalo 
awaits  them,  and  where  the  pale  face  laws 
do  not  run. 


PRIMAL    INSTINCTS 

By   Frank   C.   Haddock 


I  hear  the  sullen  booming  of  the  sea, 

I  hear  the  wind  as  lordly  deeds  it  vaunts; 

I  thread  the  trackless  forest,  where  to  me. 
Child  of  vast  worlds,  is  given  its  ministry 

And  lavish  life  bestows  its  gift  of  health. 


PRACTICAL     REVOLVER    SHOOTING 
By     Walter     Winans 


{Author  of  "The  Art  of  Revolver  Shooting") 


ANYONE  not  conversant  with  revolver 
shooting  under  its  different  aspects 
will  wonder  why  I  put  the  word 
"  practical"  in  my  heading.  He  will  imagine 
that  the  mere  fact  of  being  able  to  shoot  a 
revolver  well  makes  a  man  a  practical  re- 
volver shot.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case.  There  are  two  distinct  styles  of  shoot- 
ing a  revolver  very  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  There  is  the  style  of  shooting  neces- 
sary to  win  prizes,  and  the  style  appropriate 
for  war  or  self-defense.  A  good  shot  in  the 
latter  style  may  also  be  good  at  the  targets; 
but  a  target  shot  is  almost  always  useless  in 
quick  shooting.  The  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation of  England  has  done  me  the  honor 
to  elect  me  as  one  of  its  vice-presidents;  and 
at  Bisley  we  try  to  combine  the  two  styles  of 
shooting,  but  not  very  successfully,  for  the 
Association  is  supported  entirely  by  sub- 
scriptions and  entrance  fees,  and  therefore  it 
has  to  make  a  compromise  in  its  prize  list 
between  competitions  which  encourage  prac- 
tical shooting  and  those  which  draw  entries. 

What  I  call  practical  revolver  shooting 
consists  in  being  able  to  draw  a  revolver 
and  instantly  hit  a  tolerably  small  mark  at 
a  reasonable  distance,  however  fast  either  it, 
or  you,  are  moving.  The  target  style  of 
shooting  consists  in  being  able  to  hit  a  small 
object  with  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  aim, 
and  only  if  both  it  and  the  shooter  are  per- 
fectly stationary.  If  you  will  examine  any 
revolver  prize  list  in  the  States,  you  will 
notice  that  the  shooting  is  deliberate  firing 
at  a  small  black  bull's  eye  on  a  stationary 
white  target.  This  sort  of  shooting,  instead 
of  making  a  man  a  good  practical  shot, 
teaches  him  to  "poke"  and  "dwell"  on  his 
aim,  and  is  the  very  worst  possible  style  to 
get  into.  I  have,  at  Bisley,  seen  a  man  who 
could  put  six  shots  into  a  two-inch  bull's  eye, 
at  twenty  yards,  if  the  target  were  station- 
ary and  he  was  allowed  unlimited  time  to  aim 
in,  actually  miss  the  whole  target  (a  foot 
square)  with  every  shot,  when  asked  to  fire 
the  six  shots  in  twelve  seconds.  This  latter 
style  of  shooting — which  I  introduced  at 
Bisley,    and    which   I   consider   the   most 


practical  competition — is  very  unpopular 
amongst  target  shots,  who,  perhaps  natu- 
rally, do  not  like  to  expose  their  lack  of 
skill  in  rapid  firing,  and  I  fear  it  will  have 
to  be  withdrawn  owing  to  want  of  sup- 
port. 

My  object  in  'm'iting  these  few  notes  is  to 
try  to  induce  prize  donors  to  stipulate  that 
their  prizes  should  be  shot  for,  not  under  the 
usual  unpractical  conventional  conditions, 
but  on  lines  so  that  those  who  take  part  in 
it  will  feel  that  the  competition  has  im- 
proved their  shooting  and  given  them  en- 
couragement to  persevere  on  practical  lines. 
At  present  a  man  says :  "  What  is  the  use  of 
my  practising  difficult  shooting  at  moving 
objects;  it  is  no  use  for  prize  winning?"  and 
he  gets  "  poking"  at  stationary  targets  till  he 
becomes  so  slow  that  he  can  never  shoot 
properly  again.  It  is  as  if  all  shotgun  clay 
pigeon  clubs  made  their  members  compete  at 
stationary  marks.  What  would  a  shotgun 
shooter  be  worth  when  game  shooting,  if  he 
only  practised  thus? 

My  suggestions  for  competitions  (besides 
the  various  forms  of  competition  I  have 
described  in  my  book,  but  which  are  too 
lengthy  to  repeat  here)  are: 

1.  Six  shots  at  an  india  rubber  ball  swing- 
ing from  a  string,  at  twelve  paces  distance;  hits 
to  count  so  many  points;  every  half -second 
saved  from  twelve  seconds  for  the  six  shots  to 
count  two  points  additional.  For  every  half- 
second  over  twelve  seconds,  three  points  to  be 
deducted. 

2.  Six  gray  targets,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
without  any  bull's  eye,  placed  in  a  semi-circle 
at  twent}^  yards  distance ;  these  to  lie  flat  on 
the  ground  and  be  elevated  by  strings  as  traps 
are  pulled  for  claj^  pigeon  shooting.  Traps  to 
come  up  and  remain  up  for  one  second  at  a 
time  in  unknown  order. 

3.  A  target  at  twenty  yards  distance;  a 
minute  allowed  for  the  competitor  to  load  and 
fire  as  many  rounds  as  he  can  during  the  time. 

4.  A  target  twelve  yards  distant  from  a 
table  on  which  the  loaded  revolver  is  placed. 
The  shooter  is  to  stand  150  j^ards  from  this 
table ;  a  time  limit  of  forty-five  seconds  allowed ; 
at  the  word  the  shooter  to  run  to  the  table, 
pick  up  the  revolver  and  fire  the  six  shots. 

5.  The  shooter  to  stand  200  yards  from  the 
target;  time  limit  twenty-five  seconds.     At  the 
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word  he  can  get  as  near  as  he  Kkes  to  the 
target  before  beginning  firing,  and  can  run 
forward  between  each  shot. 

These  are  only  a  few  ideas  which  suggest 
themselves  to  me;  but  the  reader,  with 
these  hints  can,  no  doubt  increase  them 
indefinitely. 

There  are  certain  jDoints  which  have  to 
be  remembered,  however.  Unless  the  shoot- 
ers are  very  practised  revolver  shots,  it 
is  best  not  to  make  them  draw  and  fire, 
for  fear  of  accidental  explosions;  the  trigger 
pull  also,  would  have  to  be  limited  to 
not  less  than  three  pounds,  and  a  few 
other  precautions,   which  will  readily  sug- 


number  of  shooters  is  increasing;  and  with 
the  impetus  given  to  shooters  by  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  it  will  increase  still  more- 
rapidly.  What  I  mean,  however,  is  that 
the  quality  of  the  shooting  is  steadily 
declining.  When  we  first — in  the  early 
eighties — began  revolver  shooting  at  Wimble- 
don and  at  South  London  Rifle  Club,  the 
number  of  good  revolver  shots  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Now 
the  number  of  men  who  can  make  a  highest 
possible  score  on  a  two-inch  bull's  eye 
at  twenty  yards  on  a  stationary  target  is 
so  great  that  the  making  of  such  a  score 
passes    quite    or    almost    unnoticed.     But 


AUTHOR  S   POSITION    WAITING    FOR 
BALL    TO    BE   THROWN. 


HOAV  TO    COCK    WITH    HAND. 


gest  themselves.  From  a  spectacular  point 
of  view  such  competitions  as  I  have  sug- 
gested would  draw  many  more  people 
to  witness  them  than  ordinary  revolver 
shooting.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  had  a  very 
good  day's  sport  at  Bisley,  one  year,  after 
the  meeting  was  over,  shooting  at  the 
"Running  Deer"  at  fifty  yards  range  with 
revolvers. 

I  am  afraid  revolver  shooting  is  deterior- 
ating in  England.  I  do  not  mean  there 
are  fewer  shooters.     On  the  contrary,  the 


it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  scores 
are  made  in  deliberate  aiming  at  a  stationary 
target.  These  men  cannot  shoot  fast  or 
hit  anything  moving.  At  rapid  firing  and 
moving  targets,  the  scores  which  now  Avin 
first  prizes  are  very  bad;  in  fact  would  hardly 
haA'e  won  even  a  low  down  prize  in  the 
olden  days.  Everything  is  sacrificed  to 
deliberate  shooting,  and  men  will  not  try 
to  improve  themselves  in  an}^  other  form. 
This  evil  will  steadily  increase  unless  very 
drastic   measures   are   taken;   and  revolver 
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shooting  ■will  gradually  drift  into  what 
long-range  rifle  shooting  has  already  be- 
come— a  mere  game  of  no  practical  value 
— and   like   it,    will   slowly   die   out. 

Conventionalism  is  another  cause  of  bad 
shooting.  In  all  arts  there  are  certain 
conventionalisms — some  are,  perhaps,  nec- 
essary, owing  to  the  limits  of  the  art, 
but  others  originated  with  laziness,  and  in 
an  easy  way  to  avoid  difficulties.  These 
conventionalisms,  from  the  innate  con- 
servatism of  human  nature,  and  its  imitat- 
iveness,  have  now  got  to  be  considered 
the  right  thing,  and  any  departure  from 
them  wrong,  or  not  good  form.  Revolver 
shooting  is  full  of  conventionality;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  conventions 
are  a  great  hindrance  to  good  shooting 
or    any    improvement    in    shooting,    even 


ing  he  would  have  become  a  first-class 
shot. 

I  remember  a  young  man,  whom  the 
late  Chevalier  Ira  Paine  and  I  were  watch- 
ing revolver  shooting  at  Wimbledon  in 
the  early  days.  Paine  said :  "  If  that  man. 
would  only  stand  properly  he  would  beat 
the  lot  of  you."  But  he  never  did  stand 
properly!  And  to  this  day  he  has  never 
made  a  first-class  score,  or  been  more 
than  an  average  second-rate  shot.  Never- 
theless, his  form  is,  according  to  the  con- 
ventional idea,  perfect;  and  artists  would 
select  him  as  a  model  for  a  revolver  shot. 

When  you  see  a  volunteer  rest  his  rifle 
against  a  brick  wall,  with  the  front  sight 
against  the  bricks  you  can  wager  what 
you   like   he    is    not  a  marksman.     It  was 


THE  RIGHT    WAY   TO    HOLD. 


when  they  are  not  dangerous.  A  beginner 
in  revolver  shooting  naturally  stands  in 
the  position,  and  holds  his  revolver  in  the 
way  he  has  always  seen  in  pictures,  or 
from  observing  others  trying  to  shoot  Avith 
a  revolver.  (I  am  not,  of  course,  alluding 
to  experts  and  professional  shots).  He 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  shoot  in  such 
cramped  positions,  but  never  suspects  why 
he  finds  it  so  difficiilt.  If  he  is  of  a  per- 
severing nature  he,  finally,  after  twice  as 
much  labor  as  necessary,  manages  to  shoot 
thus,  fairly  well,  and  remains  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  a  second-rate  shot;  whereas, 
if  he  had  been  properly  grounded  in  shoot- 


WRONG    POSITION. 

interesting  to  watch  the  soldiers  at  the 
late  military  tournament  in  London,  in 
the  sham  battle.  As  the  men  advanced 
firing  blank  ammunition,  I  could  pick 
out  the  marksmen  instantly  by  the  way 
they  handled  their  rifles;  those  who  were 
not  shots  just  "loosed  off,"  some  not  even 
troubling  to  look  along    their  sights. 

I  have  seldom  seen  an  actor  shoot  a 
revolver  properly.  An  exception  is  Hayden 
Coffin.  By  the  way  he  loaded  in  "Doro- 
thy" I  could  see  he  understood  pistols; 
and  he  afterwards  told  me  he  had  done 
a  good  deal  of  pistol  shooting. 


KOOSWAP 


A    TALE    OF    RED    AND    WHITE     CIVILIZATIONS 


By   Fitzherbert    Leather 


KOOSWAP'S  blanket  had  finally  wor- 
ried out  of  its  shoulder  hitching; 
gradually  had  slid  to  the  Indian's 
hips ;  in  the  hours  forgot  it  struggled  under 
his  moccasins,  and  now  its  pretty  mack- 
inaw  yellows  and  reds  were  rudely  rubbed 
in  the  dust  and  in  the  juices  of  the  moist- 
mouthed  mob  pressing  and  reaching  at  the 
board  below  the  wheel — which  tossed  its 
cynical  little  ivory  ball  to  test  the  nerve 
and  quality  of  the  play,  while  itunblush- 
ingly  demonstrated  the  perfect  safety  of 
the    bank's    percentage    of   the    winnings. 

Kooswap  forgot  he  was  then  in  rough 
Shando  (to-day  just  bones  of  a  town, 
and  the  only   noise  the  cracking  of 
the  sun-scorched  pines) ,  that  had 
accommodated    all    the  south 
Bit'er    Root's     gold-seeking 
fraternity     by     a     tale     of 
quartz,  and  was  the  growth 
of  seven  days.     The  Indian 
forgot    the     itching    of    his 
primitive  mind  for  the  toys 
of   the  white  folk  that   had 
brought  him  a  day's  horse- 
walk   from    the    reservation 
line.     Kooswap  was  not  now 
a  Nez  Perce  with  copper  for 
his  color,  blanket  wraps   for 
his    pants,    a    brain-tanned 
doeskin,  beaded  by  his  best 
girl,  for  a  shirt,  and  his  black 
hair  braided   from  his   bare 
head   down   his  back.     His 
mind    was    blank    except 
to    spot   his  chips,  lift 
his  liquor,   and  light 
his  cigarette,  which 
turned  cold  with 
each    trip    of 
the   wheel  --  ' 


Sensations  shot  on  his  nerves,  as  every  play 
played  a  loss,  like  the  feelings  he  had  when 
once  after  a  border  scrape,  nearer  his  pa- 
poose days,  the  Blackfeet  women  put  him 
on  exhibition  in  their  torture  ground.  The 
player  had  lost  down  to  his  last  cent  and 
last  cayuse,  and  his  blood  and  the  whisky 
in  it  pressed  on  his  gentleness  as  some- 
times steam  presses  at  its  agitated  little 
gauge  points. 

Kooswap  curved  his  toes  into  his   blan- 
ket and  never  moved  his  lips  but  for  his 
smoke  and  his  drink;  which  an  industrious, 
well-meaning  tray  carrier  pushed  to  the 
players,  and  particularly  to  the  reds, 
at  encouraging   intervals.      Others, 
clad  in  the  brightnesses  and  the 
dulls     in     dress     colors     that 
branded  their  red  and  their 
white     civilizations,     drank 
and  gambled  with  more  or 
less  voice,  as  luck  ran;  but 
that  sort  of  mild  devilment 
was  not  in  Kooswap's  class. 
Whisky  effects   on  different 
colors  of  men  had  been  the 
main  study   of   the   sheriff's 
troubled  head;  the  while  all 
sorts    sinned     on    fehando's 
streets    unarrested,    as    the 
county's      officer     passively 
and    patiently     waited     for 
the   town    to    delegate    its 
own  marshal  to  keep  things 
quiet.     The  ways  of  whisky 
as  affecting  the  red  side 
of  his  cares  the  sheriff 
had   finally  summed 
up  in  the    text: 
\  "An  Indian   in 

rSf,    .;.  whisky  is   the 

devilinhell!" 
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THE    VALLEY    SANG    OUT    IN    A    CHOIR    OF    ANGER 
AND  FEAR  LIKE    THE  VOICE  OF  AN  AVALANCHE." 


Kooswap 


This  descriptive  ax- 
iom the  sheriff  muttered 
to  himself  at  every 
stride.  Before  the  awk- 
ward matter  of  law  and 
order  in  coltish  Shando 
his  mind  eagerly  imbibed 
the  text  as  both  a  true 
philosopher's  excuse  for 
his  inertia,  and  a  sooth- 
ing opiate  for  his  duty- 
distracted  nerves.  The 
tension  of  the  hard- 
geared  way  of  the  red 
and  white  civilizations 
of  the  Bitter  Roots  was 
as  keen  on  the  street  as 
in  the  parlor  of  the  rou- 
lette and  the  faro  board, 
and  its  noise  and  its 
other  infernal  manners 
teased  the  sheriff  as 
effectively  as  the  echoes 
of  it  all  disturbed  the 
haze-dressed,  primeval 
peace  of  the  mountains. 
Before  the  officer's  danc- 
ing eyes  the  realities  of 
Shando's  troubles  were 
kaleidoscopic.  The 

stubborn,  moody  mob  of 
Nez  Perce,  full  of  alco- 
hol, and  alcohol's  un- 
ruly, illogical  way;  the 
whiskered  whites,  o  f 
serious  and  difficult 
notions  of  dignity,  both 
and  worse,  there  were 
reds  and  whites  when 
hatreds  of  race  or  questions  of  dignity  and 
preference  on  the  street  or  at  the  gaming 
table  turned  up  for  collision.  These  quar- 
rels of  red  and  white  the  sheriff  left  to  the 
excellent  genius  of  an  educated  half-breed 
the  reservation  agent  had  sent  to  watch 
his  men  through  their  frolic  at  interfering 
Shando.  The  agent's  man  Charlie  kept 
things  fairly  smooth.  To  the  paleface  of 
a  quarrel  he  cursed  his  half-brothers  in 
white  talk  the  reds  could  not  understand, 
while  to  the  dignity-offended  Nez  Perce  he 
lied  in  his  own  lingo  of  a  full  apology  by 
the  white;  or  he  patched  up  a  peace  by 
coaxing,  or  any  honesty  that  fitted  best  the 
fever  of  the  moment. 

"Charlie,"   said   the   county   representa- 
tive, "your  kids  is  a  terror!"     The  federal 


in  liquor  and  off; 
the    mix-ups    of 


half-breed  chewed  his  mustache,  and  with 
his  fingers  playing  tentatively  along  his 
cartridge  belt,  kept  his  eyes  roving  like  a 
hunter's  for  more  sign. 

"Tell  you,  sheriff,  why  you  lettim  git 
whisky?  How  me  gettim  reservation,  you 
lettim  git  whisky?  Yehse!  How  gettim 
reservation?" 

The  sheriff  was  about  to  reply  with  his 
petted  comment,  "An  Indian  in  whisky," 
etc.,  etc.,  when  a  young  buck  pushed  sud- 
denly past  them,  making  a  noise  in  his  own 
guttural  tongue,  of  a  tone  that  fitted  the 
look  in  his  eye  to  perfection — with  both 
drink  and  anger  in  it. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  boy?"  the 
staring  sheriff  asked  the  half-breed.  Char- 
lie called  over  to  Kooswap.  The  young  red 
shook  out  his  ruffled  blanket,  and  fixed  it 
about  him  for  a  girdle,  as  he  strode  over  to 
his  cayuse,  cursing  in  good  Sahaptin  as  he 
went.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  coaxing 
of  Charlie,  and  the  half-breed  turned  to  the 
sheriff : 

"Kooswap,  whisky.  Play  too  much. 
Kooswap  say  bank  break  him,  he  break 
bank.     Kooswap  bad  boy,  orright!" 

"What's  he  goin'  to  do?"  asked  the 
sheriff.  The  half-breed,  however,  did  not 
reply.  Kooswap  was  on  his  cayuse,  and, 
heeling  the  brute,  dashed  with  a  yell 
straight  through  the  pretty  glass  doors  into 
the  parlor,  absorbingly  occupied  with  its  in- 
toxicated gaming  and 
liquor  parties. 

Neither  the  whisky 
nor  the  native  mad- 
ness in  Kooswap  was 
worse  than  the  evil 
hereditary  in  the 
blood  of  his  wiry 
bronco.  Kooswap's 
taste  in  horse  color 
had  run  to  black  and 
white ;  in  the  shape  of 
face  he  admired  a 
nose  like  his  own,with 
a  broad  base  at  the 
eyes  and  a  sharp 
curve  clear  down 
that  would  fit  the  arc 
of  a  bent  bow;  and 
for  eye  one  that  he 
could  not  trust  by  its 
look.     The  beast  un-  "  ^^^  you  lettim 

,  -rr  1  GIT      WHISKY,      HOW 

der  Kooswap,  as   he  ^^j,      ^^^j.j     ^^^^^^ 

plunged  through  the  reservation?" 
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door,  touched  the  floor  with  its  nose,  while 
its  heels  hit  the  bar  and  bucked  its  way 
across  the  confused  arena  as  its  mad  rider 
yelled  the  time  for  it  and  lashed  its  flanks; 
craps,  roulette,  stud  and  keno  poker  were 
all  played  together  as  never  Shando  had 
seen  them  played  before. 

Kooswap  gave  his  last  whoop  as  his  white- 
faced,  Roman-nosed  brute  kicked  its  way 
through  the  thin  gable  of  the  house.  Be- 
yond breaking  the  bank  in  his  own  drunken 
fashion,  and  hurting  a  rib  or  a  leg  of  a  few, 
the  young  devil  had  done  no  harm,  and  not 
a  shot  had  been  fired.  The  Bitter  Roots 
gaming  fraternity  had  had  no  time  to  mark 
a  virtue  like  presence  of  mind  by  a  hole  in 
Kooswap's  hide.  But  as  he  skimmed  away 
on  his  horse  and  they  gathered  the  guilty 
bearings  of  Kooswap's  sport,  the  gap  in  the 
gable  filled  with  an  angry  mob  of  dignity- 
disturbed  whites,  and  warm  lead  traveled 
with  Kooswap  by  the  pound. 

Following  the  bullets  went  one  or  two 
horses,  and  among  them  the  peace-loving 
sheriff,  with  still  more  decided  opinions  on 
whisky  and  Indians  wheeling  in  his  nervous 
brain.  In  a  few  minutes,  also,  the  clever 
half-breed  had  all  his  restive  pets  together 
and  mounted,  and  sobering  before  the  ex- 
citement of  a  chase. 

Kooswap  was  a  quivering,  dancing  dot 
against  the  fierce  blue  sky  that  hung  over 
the  far-away  reservation.  Where  he  had 
been,  a  dust  cloud  told  of  the  insulted 
posse.  Now  a  hundred  A"ez  Perce  galloped 
out  of  Shando  with  the  wily  agent's  half- 
breed  leading,  as  he  left  the  blessings  of 
fire-water  behind  him,  gently  blessing  Koo- 
swap as  he  counted  out  the  end  of  the  puz- 
zling problem. 

"How  me  gettim  back  reservation?" 

Kooswap  rubbed  his  moccasin  heels 
against  his  caj'use,  that,  now  on  the  run, 
needed  no  spur  but  the  soft  touch  of  his  mas- 
ter. Kooswap  laughed  at  the  chase  as  he 
remembered  the  quality  of  the  flesh  beneath 
him,  worn  down  to  neat  bone  and  sinew  by 
the  test  of  true  Indian  riding,  and  well 
trimmed  inside  by  true  Indian  feeding. 
Any  latent  fear  Kooswap  eased  by  a  drink 
at  a  bottle  he  drew  from  the  holster  of  the 
gun  he  had  traded  that  day  to  satisfy  the 
instincts  left  him  by  his  odd-and-even  play- 
ing ancestors;  and  to  better  enjoy  the  nov- 
elties of  white  man's  waj^  The  Indian  soon 
lost  himself  to  the  influence  of  the  liquor, 
aided  by  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  the  safety 
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he  felt  in  his 
knowing,  plucky 
c  a  y  u  s  e.  The 
brute  caught  the 
sound  of  the 
chase  behind, 
and  its  ears  flick- 
ed right,  left,  in 
a  mark -time; 
and  pricked,  for- 
ward, back,  keen 
to  the  heat  of 
the  contest. 
Kooswap's  dim 
and  onty  thought 
was  for  the  sleep 
that  he  would 
take  when  once 
within  the  reser- 
vationline,where 
the  sheriff  would 
turn  back  with 
remarks  on  the 
awkwardness  of 
federal  and  state 
control  that  re- 
spectively began 
and  ended  there. 
But  the  reser- 
vation line  was 
yet  two  hours 
away.  The  fly- 
ing Roman-nose 
pricked  his 
points  right,  left, 
front,  back;  sus- 
pecting every  va- 
riety of  bad  thing  out  of  the  steady  hoof- 
taps  behind.  The  brute's  sinews  snapped 
like  shuttle  straps,  and  its  muscles  gripped 
its  work  as  definitely  as  a  piston  shivering 
on  a  load  up-grade. 

Kooswap's  attitude,  overcome  with  alco- 
hol, was  passive  bone  and  flesh  above  a 
streak  of  flying  black  and  white.  The  trail 
had  been  worn  for  ages  by  elk  in  their  run 
from  the  snow  of  each  winter  to  the  low- 
lands, and  later  Vv'orn  decent  to  travel  by 
man.  The  makers  of  the  mountains  had 
hewn  things  square  up  and  down  each  side 
of  the  path,  with  the  resting  places  for  beast 
or  burden  in  accident's  way  deep  below 
any  ordinary  safety  line.  But  Kooswap 
trusted  his  only  possession. 

The  stillness  of  the  coming  night  that 
hung  in  the  canyon  had  no  sense  for  Koos- 
wap;  and  the  pratter-pat-pat,  pratter-pat- 


pat  of  the  chasing  posse  dis- 
turbed his  cloudy  brain  about 
as  much  as  a  dream  of  a- 
maiden.  The  situation,  in- 
deed, struck  him  quite  from 
altogether  another  point  of 
view,  and  as  his  choice  in 
horse-flesh  clipped  along  the 
trail,  Kooswap  again  fum- 
bled in  the  holster  at  his 
saddle-bow.  With  a  thick- 
ening voice  he  laughed  over 
the  onlj^  loose  goods  he  had 
not  left  at  the  wheel,  and  he 
drank  at  the  hot  liquor  as 
ordinarily  no  one  should 
drink  lemonade,  but  long 
enough  to  waken  a  little  to 
the  responsibilities  of  sleep- 
ing while  the  only  interested 
principal  of  a  desperate  man- 
hunt. Kooswap,  in  fact, 
noticed  that  his  horse  had 
slowed,  and  cantered  with  an 
ugly  wobble.  Drunk  as  he 
was,  the  Indian  guessed 
trouble.  He  dropped  from 
his  saddle,  and  the  first  thing 
he  saw  was  a  red  spot  deco- 
rating the  white  belly  of  his 
horse.  In  his  own  tongue 
Kooswap  muttered: 

"Blood!"  and  he  quizzed 
the  Roman-nose  as  to  why 
he  let  the  lead  hit  him,  and 
asked  it  the  extent  of  the 
bleeding  inside.  Kooswap 
then  quickly  figured  out  the 
situation,  and  with  the  best 
of  Indian  logic  and  feeling, 
affectionately  told  the  beast 
he  Avould  ride  it  until  it 
dropped,  anyway.  Kooswap 
drank  a  little  to  his  good- 
natured  resolution,  and 
climbed  back  to  his  saddle. 
Soon  he  forgot  the  red  mark 
he  sat  over,  while  the  cay- 
use  pricked  its  ears,  right 
and  left,  back  and  forward; 
quicker  as  they  caught  the 
near  tread  of  the  chase,  and 
slower,  as  the  sinews  of  the 
brute  slackened,  and  its 
muscles  softened,  from  the 
faintness  of  blood  lost.  But 
as  it  lurched  forward  Koos- 
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■'^•r     ''\r /     \    /        wap  might  have  been 

J   '  /     'j£^    \  \         riding  to  the  happy 

hunting-grounds,    he 

was  so  dead  to  every 

thing. 

Suddenly  his 
whisky  sleep  was 
shaken.  His  deaden- 
ed nerves  felt  a  shock, 
and  then  the  canyon 
echoed  with  the  ex- 
cited drunk's  yell  as 
he  felt  the  gait  in- 
crease to  the  nature 
of  a  drop  through 
space.  Kooswap 
dimly  understood  he 
was  now  riding  the 
corpse  of  his  favorite 
in  horse-flesh  down 
the  sheer  sides  of  the  hill,  and  his  awaken- 
ing soul  felt  some  tremors  for  eternity. 
Halfway  down  the  cayuse  rested  in  a 
thicket  a  straddle  the  butt  of  a  tamarack^ 
while  Kooswap,  his  pace  slackening  as  he 
and  his  blankets  tore  through  the  thicken- 
ing brush,  finally  succeeded  in  congratulat- 
ing himself;  and,  lying  where  he  fell,  was 
soon  in  the  solid  sleep  of  the  bruised  and 
the  drunk.     *     *     *     * 

The  half-breed,  shrewdly  calculating  his 


SUDDENLY  HIS 
WAS  SHAKEN 
AS  HE  FELT  THE  GAIT 
INCREASE  TO  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  DROP 
THROUGH    SPACE." 


scheme,  thought  that  the  reservation  was 
near  enough,  and  the  cloud  that  marked 
Kooswap's  pace  altogether  too  dangerously 
near.  The  sheriff  had  best  call  it  off  thought 
the  federal  man,  and  go  quietly  back  to 
Shando,  while  he  and  his  band  would  go 
with  Kooswap  to  the  reserve;  and  with  this 
in  his  head  he  drew  in  his  men,  and  spurred 
closer  to  the  chase.  The  Indian  riders  were 
soon  mixed  in  the  dust  of  the  white  crowd, 
and  the  half-breed  would  have  cut  off  the 
sheriff's  men  short,  when  the  still  canyon 
rang  out  with  the  shrill  cry  of  the  eternity- 
seeking  Kooswap.  The  quickness  of  it,  and 
the  unknown  meaning  of  it,  stunned  all  on 
that  trail,  but  as  the  strange  note  sank  into 
the  souls  of  the  men,  and  red  and  white  each 
translated  it  for  good  or  for  bad,  the  valley 
sang  out  in  a  choir  of  anger  and  fear  like 
the  voice  of  an  avalanche.  (But  in  Koos- 
wap's  quieting  brain  it  vibrated  just  as  a 
far-away  tender  scolding  of  his  reservation 
sweetheart.) 

The  only  silent  man  in  the  crowd  was 
the  sheriff.  He  was  content  to  soliloquize 
again  a  helpful  axiom  he  had  impressed 
with  more  and  more  will  on  his  party  at 
every  bend  in  the  road  that  showed  Koos- 
wap still  well  out  of  sight.  Kooswap's  shout 
had  startled  the  sheriff  by  its  nearness, 
and  as  he  raced  up  to  the  next  turn 
where  the  fugitive  should  have  been,  and 
noted  the  sheer  bluff  above  and  the  sheer 
slope  below,  and  not  a  living  thing  nor  its 
sign  in  sight,  he  once  more  turned  to  his 
followers  as  he  pulled  his  horse  to  a  stand, 
and  solemnly  said: 

"An  Indian  in  whisky,  boys,  is  the  devil 
in  hell!" 


''  LYING    WHERE   HE    FELL,    WAS   SOON   IN    THE    SOLID   SLEEP   OF  THE   BRUISED. 


THE  GAME  LAW  PROBLEM 


By  John   S.   Wise 


EVERY  American  sportsman  who  has 
attained  even  middle  age  knows 
how  rapidly  game  has  decreased  in 
the  United  States,  even  within  the  period  of 
his  recollection,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  virtually  exterminated 
unless  it  is  protected  by  uniform,  intelligent 
laws  regulating  its  destruction. 

No  protection,  legislative  or  otherwise,  can 
be  devised  to  restore  large  game,  deer  ex- 
cepted, to  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; but,  under  proper  restrictions,  deer, 
turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  prairie  chickens,  quail, 
woodcock,  snipes,  and  all  varieties  of  water 
fowl,  waders  and  shore  birds,  may  be  pre- 
served in  large  numbers  for  an  indefinite 
period,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
stUl  exist,  and  may  be  brought  back  to  many 
places  whence  they  have  been  driven. 

Indiscriminate  slaughter  is  but  one  of  the 
principal  causes  threatening  the  extinction 
of  game  in  the  East.  The  increased  density 
of  population  in  many  places  has  hopelessly 
banished  the  more  wary  varieties,  which  will 
not  abide  in  the  neighborhood  of  man.  But 
many  kinds  of  small  game,  animals  and  birds, 
will,  under  proper  conditions,  remain  and 
multiply  even  in  populous  communities. 
Population  is  only  one  factor  in  the  problem. 
Game  will  disappear  from  uninhabited  sec- 
tions if  they  do  not  furnish  the  food  and 
cover  necessary  for  sustenance  and  protec- 
tion. 

There  are  large  areas  in  the  East  where 
the  slaughter  has  not  been  great,  and 
the  population  has  not  increased,  yet  in 
which,  owing  to  changed  agriciiltural  con- 
ditions, game  has  visibly  decreased.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  were  the  favorite  quail  shooting 
grounds  of  the  American  sportsman.  That 
was  when  small  grain  was  cultivated  in  those 
States  at  a  living  profit  to  the  farmer.  The 
abundant  food  and  cover  furnished  by  these 
crops  caused  the  birds  to  multiply,  although 
shot  closely  every  year.  Then  came  the 
trans-continental  railway  lines,  bringing  ce- 
reals from  the  West  and  delivering  them  in 
the  East  cheaper  than  the  eastern  farm- 
ers could  raise  them.  This,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  section  named, 


led  to  the  abandonment  of  small  grain,  and 
the  farmers  turned  for  a  living  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes,  vegetables  and  trucking. 
With  this  change,  the  quaU  disappeared  from, 
the  fields.  When  the  crops  are  in  the  green, 
state,  they  are  too  dense  and  damp  to  furnish 
a  range  for  the  birds;  when  they  at-e  rip& 
and  gathered,  the  grounds  on  which  they 
stood  are  left  too  bare  and  barren  either  to 
furnish  feed  for  the  birds  or  protection  from 
their  enemies.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that, 
from  what  was  once  the  most  attractive 
shooting  ground  in  the  country,  the  birds- 
have  gone;  and  while  a  few  still  linger,  averse 
to  abandoning  altogether  their  natural  home,, 
such  as  remain  are  compelled  to  live  in  woods 
and  swamps  and  in  the  tangled  underbrush, 
and  vines  upon  the  borders  of  the  fields, 
Avhere,  if  they  are  found  at  all,  they  give  the 
sportsman  but  a  single  shot  at  the  rise  of  the 
bevy,  as  they  scurry  away  to  the  impene- 
trable depths  of  the  swamps  or  morasses 
which  are  the  only  safe  cover  left  them. 
Never  again  will  these  sections  be  restocked 
with  quail,  unless  they  are  converted  into- 
game  preserves,  and  cultivated  so  as  to  re- 
store the  old  conditions.  Whenever  that 
occurs,  the  game  supply  will  be  promptly 
replenished  to  its  old  abundance,  for  the 
region  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  quail,  and 
given  half  a  chance,  it  will  return  and  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 

The  changes  referred  to  have  produced 
exactly  opposite  results  touching  other  kinds- 
of  game.  The  abandoned  lands  in  Virginia 
have  grown  up  in  pines  and  underbrush,  and. 
the  deer,  turkeys  and  ruffed  grouse,  which 
had  been  almost  or  entirely  driven  off  by 
close  cultivation,  have  returned  in  large- 
numbers.  Thus  we  see  that  other  causes- 
than  the  actual  killing  of  the  game  operate 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  supply  in  many 
places. 

The  fate  of  the  bison,  the  elk,  the  ante- 
lope, and  other  large  game  in  America  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indian.  The 
few  left  have,  for  the  most  part,  gone  to 
territory  still  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Government,  where  we  may  hope  for  uni- 
form legislation  and  the  wise  exercise  of 
power  to  enforce  the  laws  protecting  them. 
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The  pinnated  grouse  is  almost  gone  from 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I 
remember  when  there  was  good  shooting  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but.  it  is  not  so 
any  longer.  When  I  first  began  shooting 
prairie  chickens,  a  man  need  go  no  further 
than  Central  Minnesota  for  the  best  of 
sport;  but  a  few  years  ago  I  went  as  far  as 
Dakota,  found  but  a  few,  and  was  told  that 
they  were  rapidly  moving  on  towards  the 
sunset. 

The  Southern  States  still  have  an  abun- 
dance of  quaU,  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  and, 
in  some  sections,  deer ;  but,  so  far  as  legisla- 
tion goes,  they  extend  very  little  protection  to 
game,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  not 
seriously  attempted. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  widespread  wak- 
ing up  among  our  people  to  the  necessity 
of  protective  laws  before  the  quaU  is  exter- 
minated. The  difficulties  in  the  way  spring 
chiefly  from  legislative  indifference  to  a 
subject  which  many  consider  beneath  their 
dignity;  from  the  over-enthusiasm  of  some, 
who,  with  the  best  intentions,  would  place 
too  many  restrictions  upon  the  taking  or 
possession  or  sale  of  game;  from  the  pitiable 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  legislation  of  the 
States,  and  from  the  lack  of  power  in  the 
United  States  to  legislate  upon  the  subject. 

Many  people  forget,  or  do  not  know,  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  no  power 
to  regulate  fishing  or  hunting  in  the  States. 
Our  general  Goverrmient  is  so  strong,  and 
has  done  so  many  things,  that  the  mind  of 
the  average  citizen  does  not  always  realize 
that  there  are  some  things  which  it  has  no 
power  to  do.  It  was  created  for  special 
purposes,  under  a  constitution  formed  by 
sovereign  States  which  pre-existed  it,  and 
one  of  the  first  amendments  adopted,  re- 
served to  the  States  and  their  people  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution.  That  Constitu- 
tion granted  no  power  to  the  United  States 
to  regulate  or  control  hunting  or  fishing;  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  it  has  no  control 
over  these  subjects,  except  in  certain  inci- 
dental ways.  True,  the  United  States  has 
exclusive  control  over  the  subject  of  navi- 
gation, and  it  has  been  held  that  fishing 
plants  existing  under  State  laws  inay  not 
interfere  with  the  navigation  of  streams 
under  Federal  laws.  Otherwise  fisheries  are 
subject  solely  to  State  control.  So,  too,  the 
United  States  has  exclusive  power  to  regu- 


late commerce  between  the  States  and  with 
foreign  nations.  This  has  been  construed 
by  a  New  York  Com't  as  protecting  dealers 
who  buy  fish  or  game  lawfully  in  one  State 
and  take  it  as  an  article  of  commerce  into 
another  State  where  its  possession  is  for- 
bidden in  the  close  season.  It  was  said  that 
the  fish  or  game  becomes  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  that  the  owner  has  a  right  to  sell 
it  anywhere,  and  that  a  State  law  forbidding 
his  possession  or  sale  of  it  at  certain  seasons 
within  the  State,  is  legislation  restricting  his 
commercial  rights  and  violative  of  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  Congress  to  control  com- 
merce. No  Federal  decision  sustains  this. 
It  remained  for  a  State  court  to  declare  this 
limitation  upon  the  rights  of  the  State. 
This  is  a  most  unfortunate  conflict  of  law. 
It  tends  to  thwart  and  trammel  State 
legislation,  enacted  on  a  well-defined  theory 
of  game  protection,  and  in  my  opinion, 
the  decision  is  radically  wrong.  But  its 
effects  have  been  obviated  recently  through 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Lacey  Law,  passed  in  1900,  which 
makes  it  unlawful  for  anybody  to  trans- 
port any  game  into  any  State  as  an  article 
of  commerce  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  Lacey  law  came  late,  however, 
and  after  conflicting  decisions,  by  State 
courts,  not  only  on  the  above  question, 
but  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
State  laws  which  were  substantially  alike. 
The  national  Government  is  doing  good 
service  now.  The  Lacey  law  will  accom- 
plish much.  It  confides  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  power  to  propagate 
game,  and  incidentally,  power  to  collate 
and  disseminate  to  all  the  States  the  legis- 
lation of  all  the  other  States,  on  game 
protection.  Under  this  law  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  already  done  what 
no  State  has  heretofore  attempted;  it 
has  printed,  in  one  pamphlet,  the  statutes 
of  the  several  States  on  the  subject  of 
game  protection,  and  distributed  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  it  will  be  of  invalu- 
able service  in  educating  the  people  and 
producing  uniform  State  legislation  here- 
after. 

I  cannot  hope  to  say  anything  new  in 
this  discussion  I  can  only  repeat  arguments 
that  have  been  made  by  others,  and  make 
suggestions  which  are  not  novel. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  several  States, 
there  is  a  pitiful  lack  of  uniformity;  and 
even  where  the  language  in  the  acts  of  dif- 
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ferent  States  is  similar,  the  constructions 
placed  upon  the  same  phraseology  by  the 
courts  of  different  States  have  been  diver- 
gent and  conflicting. 

The  laws  which  have  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  game  may  be  classified 
as  follows: 

First :  Those  fixing  a  period  in  which 
game  shall   be  protected. 

Second:  Those  limiting  the  number  of 
animals  or  birds  which  may  be  taken. 

Third:  Those  limiting  the  class  of  hunt- 
ers and  the  disposition  of  game  after  it 
is  taken. 

Let  us  discuss  these  in  their  order: 

1.  Concerning  the  period  in  which  game 
may  be  kUled  or  captured. 

All  agree  that  game  should  be  protected 
during  its  breeding  season.  It  is  equally 
manifest  that  different  States  having  the 
same  climate,  have,  in  fact,  a  uniform 
breeding  season,  and  that  their  laws  should 
be  uniform  upon  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Charles  Halleck  was  a  pioneer 
of  this  idea  and  has  advocated  it  most 
strenuously.  He  prepared  a  map  divid- 
ing the  United  States  into  three  grand 
territorial  and  climatic  areas,  contending 
that  throughout  each  of  those  respec- 
tively the  close  and  open  seasons  should  be 
identical.  The  first  area,  called  the  north- 
ern, embraces  a  tier  of  States  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude — Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  and 
all  the  States  to  the  north;  the  second  area, 
called  the  southern,  embraces  all  of  the  States 
to  the  south  of  the  northern  tier;  and  the 
third  area,  called  the  Pacific,  embraces 
the  States  on  the  Pacific  slope.  He  is 
sustained  in  his  position  by  the  later 
investigations  of  scientific  men,  who  con- 
clude that  the  breeding  season  is  practi- 
cally identical  in  the  States  embraced  in 
these  grand  divisions,  respectively,  and  that 
the  laws  regulating  the  open  and  close 
season  in  all  the  States  composing  each, 
should  be  uniform.  It  would  have  re- 
quired much  more  time,  energy  and  money 
than  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  at  his  disposal  for  any  single  individ- 
ual to  successfully  present  and  enforce 
this  very  sensible  idea  before  the  State 
legislatures.  But  when  the  general  Govern- 
ment takes  the  matter  up,  it  is  different. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  now  succeed,  by  properly  pre- 
senting this  subject  to   State   legislatures, 


accompanied  by  the  statistics  and  the 
promise  of  assistance  in  secmring  State 
laws  which  are  intelligently  uniform.  For 
this  prospect  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hon. 
John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  whose  good  work 
is  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  although 
the  subject  was  treated  as  insignificant 
when  he  first  brought  it  to  public  notice. 

With  the  close  season  thus  uniformly 
fixed,  we  will  confront  another  problem, 
to  wit:  The  right  of  citizens  to  possess 
or  sell  game  in  the  close  season.  Is  it 
wise  after  forbidding  the  killing  of  game 
within  a  certain  period,  to  permit  citizens, 
nevertheless,  to  possess  and  sell  any  game 
during  that  period?  Does  not  this  virtu- 
ally destroy  the  chance  of  successful  prose- 
cution by  enabling  every  offender,  when 
detected,  to  plead  that  the  game  possessed 
or  sold  by  him  was  game  killed  in  the  open 
season  and  held  over,  or  game  brought 
in  from  another  State  where  it  was  law- 
fully killed.  Manifestly  the  legislatures 
in  some  States  believed  that  such  per- 
mission would  be  thus  abused  and,  ac- 
cordingly, laws  passed  forbidding  the  pos- 
session or  sale  of  game  in  close  season, 
Avhencesoever  it  came,  except  for  a  few 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  close 
season,  in  order  to  allow  the  dealer  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock  on  hand  when  the  open 
season  ended.  In  California,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Mis- 
souri, the  decisions  rendered  by  State 
courts  sustain  laws  forbidding  the  posses- 
sion or  sale  of  game  in  the  close  season, 
no  matter  whence  it  came,  as  reasonable 
regulations  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  game 
laws.  In  this  they  followed  the  English 
decisions  on  the  same  subject. 

In  New  York,  a  recent  decision  has 
held  that  although  the  language  was  general, 
it  was  only  intended  to  forbid  possession 
or  sale  of  game  killed  in  the  State.  Here 
we  have  a  conflict  of  constructions  which 
Avill  not  be  reconciled,  even  when  the  laws 
are  uniform  in  the  three  grand  divisions; 
for  the  close  season  will  be  different  in 
the  three,  and  game  from  the  Southern 
or  Pacific  sections  may,  according  to  this, 
be  possessed  or  sold  in  New  York  during 
close  season.  It  is  a  dangerous  authority, 
and  the  State  law  of  New  York  ought 
to  be  made  so  plain  on  the  subject  that 
the  Courts  cannot  construe  it  away. 

The  States  have  all  united  in  protecting 
pheasants  and   other  introduced  birds  not 
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native  to  the  State — most  of  them  for  a 
limited  period;  but  Virginia,  Colorado, 
Oregon  and  Montana  have  given  them 
unlimited  protection. 

Touching  game  birds  which  do  not  exist 
here  and  which,  when  imported  dead  from 
foreign  countries,  cannot  be  confounded 
with  our  own,  such  for  example  as  Scotch 
blackcock  and  English  woodcock,  they 
ought  to  be  admitted.  They  are  neither 
in  size  nor  appearance  anything  like  any 
bird  in  America.  Their  possession  and  sale 
cannot  be  made  a  pretext  for  avoiding  our 
own  game  laws;  their  enjoyment  does  not 
deplete  any  game  stock  in  America,  and 
our  people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
them,  and  not  educated  to  think  that 
game  laws  are  passed  to  enforce  upon 
them  senseless  deprivations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  who  shoot.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Egyptian  quail,  which  cannot 
be  confounded,  dead  or  alive,  with  any 
American  bird.  It  is  much  smaller  than 
the  American  quail,  its  head  and  legs  are 
different ;  its  meat  is  not  of  the  same  color ; 
and  the  fact  that  these  birds  are  called 
grouse,  or  woodcock,  or  quail  should  not 
debar  our  people  from  their  use.  On  the 
contrary,  the  right  to  import  them  would 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  large  cities  for  game, 
and  relieve  the  pressure  upon  dealers  to 
risk  violating  the  laws  by  serving  native 
game.  Such  a  permission  would  be  in- 
valuable as  a  protection  to  our  native 
game,  yet  it  is  violently  opposed  by  many 
ardent  advocates  of  game  protection,  as 
if  a  violator  of  the  law  could  escape  by 
proving  that  an  American  grouse  Avas  a 
Scotch  blackcock,  or  an  American  wood- 
cock was  an  English  bird  twice  its  size, 
or  an  American  quail  an  Egyptian  quaU, 
half  its  size  and  different  in  every  way. 
For  the  above  reasons,  I  strongly  advocate 
the  passage  of  laws  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  game  of  varieties  plainly 
distinguishable  from  American  game. 

Delaware  and  Kansas  are  the  only 
States  in  the  Union  which  offer  no  pro- 
tection to  deer,  the  reason  being,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  Delaware,  that  there  is  not  a 
deer  in  the  State.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  protects  quail,  but  the  woodcock 
is  unprotected  in  Delaware,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  the  only  Southern  States 
which  restrict  the  shooting  of  that  bird 
at  all  are  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and 
Tennessee. 


2.  Limiting  the  number  of  animals  or 
birds  which  may  be  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
efficient  measures  for  protecting  game  will 
be  to  limit  the  number  to  be  killed  by  any 
gunner.  Twenty-one  States  have  laws  lim- 
iting the  game  bags,  but  only  eleven  of 
them  relate  to  birds.  It  is  true  that  this 
limitation  may  be  avoided  as  may  all 
others,  but  it  is  a  tangible,  feasible  and 
uniform  requirement,  operating  on  all 
classes  alike.  There  is  not  a  game  preserve 
in  Europe  to  which  this  rule  is  not  applied. 

3.  Laws  limiting  the  class  of  hunters, 
and  the  disposition  which  they  may  make 
of  their  game  after  it  is  taken. 

Eight  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  game  for  sale;  twenty-four  States 
prohibit  the  sale  of  certain  enumerated 
game.  What  is  accomplished  by  such  a 
law?  What  difference  does  it  make,  after 
game  is  killed,  whether  it  be  sold,  eaten 
or  given  away?  Is  any  less  game  slaugh- 
tered by  reason  of  such  a  prohibition.  We 
understand  the  theory,  of  course,  but  a 
law  like  that  can  never  be  popular.  In 
its  essence  it  is  discrimination  between 
classes,  touching  a  thing  that  belongs  to 
all  alike.  It  assumes  that  a  rich  game- 
hog  is  better  entitled  to  shoot  and  will 
be  more  merciful  to  the  game  than  the 
poor  market-hunter.  Is  that  true?  It 
turns  loose  unrestrictedly  all  the  appliances 
of  inconsiderate  wealth,  to  whom  the  price 
of  ammunition  is  no  object,  and  restricts 
the  rights  of  the  poor  man,  who  has  as 
much  right  and  loves  hunting  as  much  as 
the  rich,  and  derives  as  much  pleasure 
from  it,  and  who  has  not  the  appli- 
ances for  destruction  possessed  by  his 
rich  neighbor.  It  denies  a  poor  m.an  op- 
portunity to  indulge  his  passion  for  hunt- 
ing, because  he  is  willing  to  forego  the 
luxury  of  eating,  or  giving  away  what 
he  kills  of  the  common  store,  in  order 
to  provide  himself  with  the  means  to  go 
again;  it  deprives  the  farmer's  boy 
of  one  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  he  has, 
for  he  gets  his  pocket  change  from  selling 
the  little  bunch  of  game  he  kills  upon  his 
father's  farm;  it  antagonizes  the  residents 
of  towns  who  never  hunt  themselves,  but 
enjoy  the  game  which  others  shoot,  and 
are  glad  to  pay  for  it.  It  raises  up  a  storm 
of  unnecessary  antagonism  among  people 
who  would  be  ardent  supporters  of  a  less 
onerous   and   equally    effective   system   of 
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protection.  It  seems  to  me  this  sort  of 
legislation  presses  the  idea  of  game  pro- 
tection unreasonably  far;  that  it  tends 
to  class  legislation,  giving  to  a  few  the 
rights  possessed  by  all;  and  that  it  tends 
to  prevent  general  support  of  really  effec- 
tive laws.  There  is  not  a  nobleman  in 
England  or  France  who  thinks  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  sell  game  which  has  been 
killed  upon  his  preserve.  When  game 
is  killed  and  in  possession  of  its  captor, 
how  can  one  argue  that  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  it  will  affect  the  question  of 
game  protection  one  way  or  another?  The 
time  to  protect  it  is  before  it  is  killed,  and 
the  right  to  kill  ought  not  to  be  decided 
by  trying  to  ascertain  the  motive  of  the 
gunner  when  he  is  seeking  it,  or  the  disposi- 
tion which  he  intends  to  make  of  it  after  he 
kills  it.  These  things  lie  away  behind  the 
main  question  of  protection.  The  State  of 
Montana  prohibits  the  sale  of  all  game 
taken  in  the  State,  and  this  seems  to  me 
to  press  the  doctrine  just  discussed  to  its 
legitimate  limit.  No  wonder  populism 
flourishes  there  and  the  poor  natives  hate 
the  rich  Easterners,  who  come  and  shoot 
and  eat  the  game  or  give  it  away,  while 
the  residents  cannot  afford  to  shoot  what 
is  their  own,  or  buy  what  really  belongs  to 
them.  It  is  class  legislation  of  the  rankest 
sort.  A  similar  law  has  been  offered  in 
the  New  York  Legislature,  and  I  predict 
that  it  will  be  defeated,  as  it  should  be. 
Forty  of  the  States  prohibit  the  export 
of  certain  game,  and  all  but  three  of  these 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  quail.  There  is 
reason  in  this,  and  propriety.  The  game 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  States;  there 
is  no  State  where  it  is  so  abundant  that 
the  people  of  the  State  cannot  consume  it. 
The  right  to  export  it  is  a  temptation  to 
exterminate  it,  and  denial  of  that  right  is 
a  means  of  limiting  its  use  to  those  fairly 
entitled  to  enjoy  it.  Yet,  it  may  well  be 
contended  that  if  the  law  permits  a  man 
to  kill  game,  it  becomes,  when  reduced 
to  possession,  as  much  part  of  his  personal 
property  as  money  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
a  restriction  upon  his  use  of  his  property, 
after  it  has  become  absolutely  his,  is  an 
unreasonable  restraint  upon  his  right  of 
disposition,  a  right  co-ordinate  with  absolute 
ownership. 


Many  of  the  States  allow  both  the  export 
and  import  of  live  game  for  breeding  pur- 
poses under  reasonable  limitations  during 
the  close  season,  and  this  provision  shoiild 
be  made  universal,  as  territory  depleted 
of  game  by  extraordinary  storms  or  droughts 
or  other  causes  should  be  replenished  from 
more  fortunate  neighborhoods;  to  whom, 
in  reverse  conditions,  it  may  thereafter 
return  the  courtesy. 

Another  means  of  protecting  game  and, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  effective, 
is  a  system  of  encouraging  the  capture  and 
paying  rewards  for  the  scalps,  of  the 
enemies  of  the  game.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  depredations  of  weasels, 
hawks,  owls,  and  other  vermin  upon  the 
small  game  and  upon  the  birds  and  their 
eggs.  The  danger  becomes  greater  as 
cultivation  destroys  cover.  The  States 
should  offer  small  rewards  for  the  trophies 
of  these  game  destroyers.  The  simplest 
method  of  dealing  with  hawks  is  to  place 
small  platform  traps  on  poles  in  different 
parts  of  the  farm.  The  hawks  will  surely 
alight  on  these.  In  my  own  experience 
upon  a  small  farm,  we  catch  a  great  num- 
ber of  hawks  by  this  method  every  year, 
and  other  birds  are  multiplying  visibly. 
These  traps  cost  about  $1.80  a  dozen  to 
private  individuals  and  could  be  bought 
much  cheaper  in  large  lots.  If  the  State 
or  Federal  authorities  would  adopt  a 
system  of  buying  and  distributing  them  I 
believe  they  would  do  more  effective  work 
in  that  way  than  in  any  other  one  way  at 
their  command. 

The  foregoing  crude  summary  of  the 
laws  as  they  exist,  shows  that  the  subject 
of  game  protection  is  rapidly  approaching 
proper  consideration;  that  some  of  the 
unfortunate  conflicts  in  the  past  have 
been  obviated  for  the  future;  that  others 
can  and  will  be  reconciled;  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful  than 
it  has  ever  been  before;  and  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  American  people,  with  that 
marvelous  common  sense  and  instinct  of 
self-preservation  which  has  made  them  what 
they  are,  will  deal  with  this  problem  con- 
servatively and  sensibly,  and  transmit  to 
their  posterity  a  bountiful  supply  of  many 
kinds  of  game  which  has  been  provided  for 
them  bv  a  kind  Providence. 


WHY  DUCK  SHOOTING  IS  ON  THE  WANE 

By   Charles   H.    Morton 


WHEN  the  chill  of  winter  has  relaxed, 
and  the  iron  grip  of  Jack  Frost  has 
released  the  lakes  and  rivers  from 
their  icy  bonds,  the  appearance  of  the  wild 
fowl  on  their  way  to  the  northern  bound- 
aries of  their  summer  home  heralds  the 
approach  of  spring.  The  sportsman,  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  the  first  straggling  fiock, 
as  early  as  the  latter  days  of  February,  notes 
their  cordons  sweeping  overhead  in  long, 
swiftly-moving  wedges;  and  in  March  the 
flight  along  the  river  has  begun,  and  the 
lakes  and  ponds — even  the  very  mud-puddles 
along  the  country  roads,  are  swarming  with 
pintails,  mallards  and  teal.  The  whistle  of 
their  wings  shrills  in  the  air  each  rainy 
night,  and  their  vociferous  "call"  is  music 
indeed  to  the  farmer  boy,  as  he  steals,  in  the 
gray  of  the  spring  morning  down  to  the 
pond  in  the  pasture  lot,  with  his  double- 
barrel.  He  is  after  "meat,"  and  his  am- 
munition is  too  dearly  purchased  to  waste  on 
flying  game.  He  cautiously  crawls  to  the 
confining  embankment,  and  stealthily  peers 
over  its  grassy  edge.  His  hasty  glance  takes 
in  the  confines  of  the  small  pond,  and  rests 
upon  the  comfortable  bunch  of  mallards, 
swimming  within  easy  range,  unconscious  of 
danger.  Now  both  hammers  are  raised,  the 
gun  is  gently  brought  to  shoulder,  two  re- 
ports blend  into  one,  and  death  and  conster- 
nation follow.  The  remnant  of  the  flock,  so 
rudely  startled,  mount  into  the  air  and  wing 
their  way  into  the  distance.  Our  pot-hunter, 
as  he  deserves  to  be  called,  follows  the  flock 
with  satisfied  eyes,  and  his  keen  gaze  is  espec- 
ially directed  toward  a  laggard  duck  vainly 
striving  to  keep  up  with  his  mates.  Farther 
and  farther  grows  the  gap  between.  There ! 
he  leaves  them  now,  and  swings  down  to  the 
prairie,  not  five  hundred  yards  away.  Our 
farmer  boy  picks  up  the  dead  ducks  when 
they  drift  to  the  bank;  shoots  a  couple  of 
crippled  ones,  gathers  them,  and  goes  after 
the  one  on  the  prairie.  To  his  surprise, 
this  duck  is  not  so  dead  after  all  but  that 
at  his  approach  it  struggles  into  fiight  and 
would  escape  if  the  lad  was  not  a  wing  shot, 
as  he  proves  to  be.    So,  although  distant  a 


good  forty  yards,  the  duck  drops  back  to 
earth  once  more,  as  the  smoke  drifts  away. 

The  changing  weather  of  early  spring 
incites  the  ducks  to  change  their  migratory 
flight  quite  often.  An  early  spring,  with 
the  ice  rapidly  breaking  up,  causes  them 
to  swarm  from  the  south,  and  for  a  few  days 
the  air  is  filled  with  their  flying  wedges;  then 
the  weather  grows  colder,  the  north  is  raging 
again,  and  the  wild  fowl  seek  the  southern 
climate  for  refuge  once  more.  Spring  shoot- 
ing is  performed  under  the  most  unfavorable 
of  conditions.  Generally  the  best  shooting 
is  to  be  obtained  during  the  worst  weather, 
and  a  person  must  be  of  remarkable  endur- 
ance, and  a  possessor  of  sturdy  health,  to 
undergo  the  dubious  delights  of  duck  shoot- 
ing with  the  thermometer  lingering  near 
zero,  the  wind  blowing  a  freezing  gale,  and 
the  water  turning  to  crystals  on  hip-boots, 
clothing  and  decoys.  The  hunter  who  can 
keep  his  temper  while  engaged  in  the  self- 
inflicted  punishment  of  taking  up  decoys 
after  an  unfruitful  morning's  vigil  in  the 
snow  and  ice  of  early  spring,  can  lay  claim  to 
attributes  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Spring 
shooting  is  to  be  condemned,  as  it  is  killing 
of  game  during  nesting  time — which  means 
extermination,  pure  and  simple.  Neither 
are  ducks  in  the  best  of  table  condition  in  the 
spring,  being  poor  and  rank  in  flavor. 
They  are  wilder,  too,  and  more  wary  than 
they  are  in  the  autumn.  It  is  certainly  far 
better  sport  to  bag  half  a  dozen  fat,  juicy 
mallards  in  the  golden  days  of  our  glorious 
Indian  summer,  when  the  weather  and  all 
conditions  make  the  shooting  enjoyable,  than 
to  shiver  away  the  long  hours  of  the  dawn- 
ing day  in  the  hope  of  having  a  shot  at  a  few 
suspicious  pintails,  whose  edible  properties 
would  rank  well  with  a  pine-knot — the  usual 
spring  flavor  of  all  ducks.  If  spring  shoot- 
ing was  universally  ended,  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers of  the  duck  family  would  be  a  large 
edition  indeed;  the  autumn  shooting  would 
be  all  the  better. 

In  the  middle  States  the  pintail  is  the  first 
of  the  ducks  to  arrive  in  the  spring.  He  and 
his  fellows  take  very  good  care  of  themselves, 
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and  the  straining  eyes  of  the  early  hunter 
may  mark  their  scudding  flocks  against  the 
far  away  sky.  Byron  must  have  received 
his  inspiration  from  the  pintail  when  he 
wrote: 

"Vainly  the  hunter's  eye 

Might  mark  thy   distant   form  to  do  thee 

wrong, 
As,  dimly  painted  on  the  eastern  sky 
Thy  figure  floats  along." 

The  pintail  well  deserves  his  scientific 
name  of  Dafila  acuta,  for  he  is  cautious  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  rarely  ever  pokes 
his  long,  slender  neck  into  danger.  He  is 
essentially  a  river  duck,  but  likes  the  coun- 
try, and  is  found  in  great  numbers  linger- 
ing around  those  farms  where  cattle  are 
being  wintered.  The  mallard  and  green- 
winged  teal  arrive  from  the  south  nearly 
as  soon  as  the  pintail,  and  ponds  and  water 
holes  attract  them,  especially  if  there  are 
good  feeding  grounds  near  at  hand.  Fol- 
lowing the  mallard  and  teal,  come  the 
redhead  and  canvasback,  the  aristocrats  of 
the  duck  tribe.  While  these  are  found  to 
some  extent  along  the  larger  rivers  and 
ponds,  they  belong  to  the  sea  coast  and 
lakes,  and  are  looked  upon  as  rarities  else- 
where. The  little,  plebian  bluebill  is  a 
good  substitute  for  them,  and  his  speed  and 
diving  powers  compare  favorably,  as  sports- 
men well  know.  In  the  inland  States, 
whsre  wild  celery  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  food  of  all  ducks  is  the  same,  the 
table  qualities  of  mallard,  bluebill  and  teal 
taste  much  the  same  as  the  redhead  and 
canvasback.  The  teal,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
of  the  lot.  His  little  body  is  always  encased 
with  fat,  and  its  flavor  is  unexcelled.  The 
widgeon,  or  bald-pate  (so  named  from  the 
patch  of  white  feathers  on  his  head) ;  the 
shoveller,  with  his  sluggish  disposition,  the 
"  section  hand  of  the  duck  family,"  and  the 
slowest  flyer;  the  gadwall,  closely  allied  to 
the  mallard;  the  butterball,  or  ruddy  duck, 
diver  and  buffoon  of  the  webfeet,  contempt- 
uous of  danger,  and  trusting  to  his  im- 
mense webbed  propellers  for  safety,  rather 
than  to  his  diminutive  wings ;  all  these  come 
and  go  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  the  early  April  days,  and  leave  behind 
them  thousand  of  victims,  slaughtered  by  a 
mistaken  people  and  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  greed. 

Along  toward  the  latter  part  of  April,  when 
the  fields  are  becoming  once  more  green  and 
the  birds  are  singing  their  spring  song  in 


wood  and  meadow;  when  the  willow  buds  are 
bursting  into  puffs  of  whiteness  like  pigmy 
batteries  bombarding  the  nervous  sand- 
piper as  he  dodges  up  and  down  the  sand- 
bars, we  find  the  river  tenanted  for  a  few 
days  by  a  beautiful  little  duck,  whose  shin- 
ing plumage  flashes  with  brilliant  hues  as  he 
sits  proudly  on  the  water,  or  flies  here  and 
there  along  the  wUlow-masked  banks.  This 
is  the  blue- winged  teal,  of  all  the  ducks  most 
unsuspicious  and  approachable  ;  and  those 
who  know  his  habits  can  sadly  misuse  him, 
for  he  is  always  hungry,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  food,  always  hustling  up  and 
down  the  river,  searching  for  new  feeding 
grounds,  and  always  loath  to  leave  these 
tempting  spots. 

One  great  defect  in  the  otherwise  excel- 
lent scheme  of  existence  made  and  provided 
for  the  welfare  of  all  ducks  is  to  be  ob- 
served whenever  there  occurs  that  marked 
change  in  the  weather  presaging  a  "flight." 
Since  the  late  "unpleasantness"  in  South 
Africa,  the  English  have  learned  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  a  close  order  advance  on  an 
enemy,  even  at  extreme  range.  They  find 
it  far  more  comfortable  and  less  disastrous 
to  scatter  out  when  attacking  a  Mauser- 
lined  area  on  sun-scorched  scrub.  If  the 
ducks  could  take  the  hint  from  Tommy  At- 
kins, and  scatter  out  more,  when  migrating, 
instead  of  pouring  in  in  dense  hordes  when- 
ever the  vagaries  of  the  weather  advise, 
they  would  be  gratified  at  the  great  change 
in  their  death  rate,  but  they  do  not  profit 
by  experience  in  this  line.  Duck  Shooters 
knowing  their  habits,  board  the  train  for 
the  lakes  and  marshes  and  establish  their 
concealed  batteries  with  all  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Boer  marksman.  So  it  transpires  that 
the  advance  guard  of  the  web-footed  army 
is  met  with  a  withering  fusilade  from  every 
lake  and  pond  and  swamp  they  visit,  and 
the  main  guard  and  followers  of  the  van 
suffer  the  same  reception.  In  autumn  it  is 
hard  lines  enough  for  the  poor  duck,  but  in 
the  spring  it  is  another  step  toward  that 
sure  extinction  that  awaits  all  wild  creatures 
condemned  by  a  cruel  custom  of  man  to 
suffer  death  because  he  must  be  amused. 

The  pot-hunter  and  spring-shooter — 
verily  these  twin  agents  of  destruction  go 
hand  and  hand,  but  they  are  not  alone. 
The  unthinking  greed  of  the  hunter  who 
delights  in  making  a  great  score,  entitles 
him  to  swell  the  list  of  exterminators.  It 
is  true  he  is  a  sportsman;  he  does  not  hunt 
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for  market,  and  he  ahvays  shoots  his  game 
on  the  wing.  He  gives  his  friends  each  a 
mess  of  ducks — and  thus  clears  his  conscience 
of  the  crime  he  has  committed.  But  his 
is  a  dangerous  element,  and  when  the 
wild  fowl  are  gone,  at  his  door  will  be 
laid  a  great  part  of  the  blame. 

This  may  be  resented  by  some,  who 
affirm  that  ducks  are  plentiful  yet,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm  be- 
cause a  man  kills  more  than  he  can  use, 
once  in  a  whUe.  Until  sportsmen  learn 
the  law  of  moderation,  game  laws  are  of 
no  effect,  and  there  is  need  to  cry  caution. 
What  can  a  man,  unless  he  is  a  shooter 
for  the  market,  possibly  do  "with  a  bag  of 
one  hundred  or  more  ducks,  killed  in  a 
single  day?  He  may  be  jDroud  of  the  feat, 
and  entertain  his  friends  Avith  a  recital 
of  his  grand  sport,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  somewhere,  deep  in  his  heart,  he  is 
ashamed  of  the  slaughter  and  will  never 
again  be  guilty  of  such  a  doubtful  exploit. 
One  hundred  ducks  is  a  large  number  for 
a  man  to  kill  in  a  day's  shoot,  but  at  Lake 
Inman,  in  Central  Kansas,  and  on  the  great 
salt  marsh  near  the  lake  on  the  line  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  the  feat  has 
been  performed  many  times  by  hunters 
who  have  allowed  their  greed  to  overcome 
the  voice  of  conscience.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  leave  a  duck  pond  while  there 
is  good  shooting  to  be  had,  but  any  fair- 
minded  lover  of  sport  will  admit  that  a 
day's  kUl  of  twenty-five  ducks  should  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  any  hunter.  Lake 
Inman  and  surroundings  constitute  the 
largest  duck  preserves  in  Kansas.  Influen- 
tial sportsmen  have  leased  the  property  for 
shooting,  and  a  vast  number  of  ducks  are 
killed  there  every  spring  and  autumn. 

Lake  Inman  is  but  one  of  the  number- 
less shooting  grounds  in  the  United  States. 
Ducks  are  slain  by  the  thousands,  un- 
necessarily and  wantonly,  throughout  our 
country  by  men  who  claim  the  title  of 
sportsmen,  because  they  love  to  shoot, 
and  .  own  shares  in  the  duck  preserves, 
where  preservation  is  never  even  thought 
of,  or  made  a  clause  in  the  club  rules. 
Even  if  over-ambitious  sportsmen  and  their 
brothers,  the  pot-hunters,  should  carry  on 
their  warfare  against  the  ducks,  the  wild 
fowl  would  rapidly  increase  if  spring  shoot- 
ing was  absolutely  prohibited. 


A  few,  alas,  a  very  few,  of  the  States 
are  learning  to  realize  what  game  protec- 
tion means.  Only  ten  have  laws  prohibit- 
ing spring  shooting.  These  are  California, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton and  Wisconsin.  Of  these,  Minnesota 
places  a  limit  of  twenty-five  ducks  per  day 
to  each  shooter;  Vermont  limits  the  shooter 
to  twenty,  and  Washington  to  ten.  It 
is  a  wise  provision.  Vermont  and  Wiscon- 
sin prohibit  duck  shooting  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise.  Only  five  States,  out  of 
all  the  rest  that  allow  spring  shooting, 
place  restrictions  upon  the  shooter.  Colo- 
rado allows  each  hunter  fifty  ducks  per 
day;  Maine,  fifteen;  Montana,  twenty;  the 
Dakotas,  twenty-five.  A  few  of  the  States 
prohibit  the  sale  of  game,  but  ducks  are 
not  protected  by  this  provision.  Ohio  pro- 
hibits Sunday  and  Monday  duck  shooting 
and  some  of  the  larger  clubs  owning  duck- 
ing privileges  abstain  from  shooting  on 
certain  week  days.  Other  than  these  few 
examples,  the  slaughter  of  wild  fowl  can 
go  on  unchecked.  Pot-hunting,  spring- 
shooting  and  a  biased  idea  of  sport  are 
serving  to  exterminate  the  wild  fowl,  not 
slowly  and  surely,  but  with  a  rapidity 
and  certainty  that  is  astounding.  Old 
hunters  may  easily  recall  how  plentiful 
were  the  ducks  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
possibility  of  their  extinction  was  then 
unthought  of. 

With  the  invention  of  the  breech-loader 
their  extermination  began,  and  now,  Avith 
the  aid  of  powerful  shotgxms  loaded  with 
smokeless  powder  and  handled  by  a  class 
of  over-zealous  gunners,  it  will  be  but  a 
question  of  a  few  years  until  the  wild 
duck  is  classed  with  the  wood  pigeon  (so 
well  known  by  our  grandfathers),  the  wild 
horse  of  the  plains,  and  the  buffalo.  Un- 
less prompt  legislation  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  Avild  fowl  and  strictly  prohibits  all 
duck  shooting  in  the  spring,  when  they 
are  mating  and  nesting,  and  also  places 
a  restriction  upon  the  number  of  ducks 
to  be  killed  in  a  single  day,  the  coming 
generation  will  be  obliged  to  apply  to  old 
numbers  of  sporting  magazines,  ornitho- 
logical works  and  the  museums  in  order 
to  realize  some  idea  of  the  bird,  once  so 
plentiful,  that  gave  their  thoughtless  fathers 
that  best  of  sport,  wild-fowl  shooting. 


BLACK  BEAR  SHOOTING   IN   KASHMIR 

By    E.    Hubert   Litchfield 


DURING  the  spring  of  the  year  1900, 
just  after  an  unsuccessful  hunt 
after  tigers  in  the  jungles  of  the 
terai  near  Dehra  Dun,  D.  and  I  started 
for  a  flying  trip  to  Kashmir,  more  with 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  justly  celebrated 
Vale  than  with  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting any  shooting.  After  a  tiresome  trip 
of  two  hundred  miles  in  a  jiggly  tonga  from 
Rawal  Pindi,  made  in  the  fast  time  of  two 
days,  we  arrived  at  Srinagar,  the  capital  of 
Kashmir,  a  town  which  once  held  the  hon- 
ored reputation  of  being 
the  dirtiest  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  which 
now,  thanks  to  the  super- 
human efforts  of  the  street- 
cleaning  department,  holds 
only  second  place,  with, 
however,  the  chance  of  re- 
maining there  for  many 
years  to  come. 

There  are  three  varieties 
of  bear  commonly  met  with 
in  the  Indian  Empire:  the 
Himalayan  black  bear 
{Ursus  torquatus,  or  Ursus 
tibetanus);  the  Himalayan 
snow  bear  {Ursus  isabilli- 
nus),  and  the  sloth  bear  of 
the  plains  (Ursus  lahiatus). 
The  last  is  the  common 
bear  of  India,  being  found 
all  the  way  from  Mysore  to 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains.  The  first  two 
are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
Himalayas,  and  are  indige- 
nous to  Nepal  and  Kashmir.  The  black 
bear  is  essentially  a  forest-loving  animal,  and 
probably  is  never  found  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  feet.  It  is 
very  fond  of  fruit,  corn  or  maize,  but  will  kill 
sheep  and  cattle  if  it  gets  the  chance.  In 
its  forages  for  food  it  naturally  meets  man 
very  often,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  shy  in 
the  least.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  invade 
a  native's  corn  field  when  the  maize  is  ripe 
and  actually  gather  the  mulberries  from 
the  trees  along  the  regular  highways.     In 


this  love  of  fruit,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
it  resembles  our  own  black  bear;  yet  there 
is  one  great  difference,  our  black  bear  is 
naturally  a  coward,  and  will  run  at  the 
sight  of  a  man,  while  the  Kashmir  variety, 
if  in  the  mood,  will  move  out  of  the  road 
for  nobody,  and  has  been  known  many 
times  to  attack  and  kill  without  provoca- 
tion. It  is  deep  black  in  color,  with  a  white 
V-shaped  mark  on  its  chest,  and  a  white 
lower  jaw.  The  hair,  even  in  winter,  is  not 
very  thick,  so  the  pelt  does  not  make  a  very 
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valuable  trophy.  The  head  is  short  and 
rather  round,  and  the  eyes  are  small.  The 
claws,  being  short  and  strong,  are  well 
adapted  to  climbing.  Individuals  of  this 
species  vary  considerabh^  in  size,  ranging 
anywhere  from  five  feet  to  seven  feet  in 
length,  though  occasionally  an  old  bear  will 
grow  even  larger.  The  female  is  usually 
much  smaller  than  the  male. 

This  is  the  bear  whose  pelt  I  sought  to 
carry  off  to  America.  My  battery  con- 
sisted of  a  .303  double  barrel  express,  and  a 
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double  .577  express,  so  I  felt  equal  to  meet- 
ing anything.  The  .303  was  chambered  to 
shoot  the  regular  English  military  cartridge 
with  soft-nosed  bullet,  while  the  .577  shot 
170  grains  of  black  powder  and  a  450-grain 
hollow  bullet.  I  had  tried  without  success 
to  get  cartridges  loaded  with  the  solid  bul- 
let, fearing  that  the  hollow  express  would 
break  up  on  striking  the  larger  bones  of  a 
bear.  And  my  experience  justified  my  fears. 
I  lost  two  bears  which  I  undoubtedly  would 
have  secured  had  I  used  the  solid  bullet. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Col.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Cobb,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  good 
shikari  (hunter),  an  intelligent-looking  Kash- 
miri of  about  thirty-five  years,  a  cook,  a  ser- 
vant and  the  necessary  camp  outfit.  The 
size  of  my  tent,  and  the  extent  of  my  camp 
furniture  would  make  one  of  our  western 
hunters  smile,  but  in  India  one  requires 
a  large  tent,  with  fly,  and  many  other  com- 
forts on  account  of  the  terrific  heat.  All 
baggage  is  carried  by  coolies  who  manage  a 
sixty-pound  load  without  difficulty,  aver- 
aging fifteen  miles  in  the  day,  up  hill  and 
down.  An  ordinary  "bunderbust"  (out- 
fit), for  two  men  will  be  about  ten  coolies; 
you  pay  these  men  four  annas  (eight  cents) 
the  march,  so  you  can  afford  to  have  quite  a 
following  and  many  luxuries  in  the  way  of 
extra  baggage,  which  the  price  of  transporta- 
tion in  this  country  would  prohibit. 

I  had  been  advised  to  go  up  the  Liddar 
valley,  where  bear  were  said  to  be  plenti- 
ful. This  valley  lies  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Srinagar,  and  is  one  of  the  regular 
routes  to  Ladakh.  The  mountains,  heavily 
wooded  in  some  places,  rise  on  each  side 
to  a  maximum  height  of  about  17,500  feet, 
averaging  probably  nine  or  ten  thousand 
feet.  These  mountains  are  furrowed  with 
ravines  called  nullahs,  and  it  is  in  these 
nullahs  that  the  bears  are  found.  They 
come  down  from  the  mountains  at  night, 
get  their  food  in  the  valley  near  some 
village,  and  retire  to  the  dense  jungle 
during  the  day.  Your  best  plan  is  to 
send  men  to  the  neighboring  villages  after 
information  of  bear;  having  secured  which 
you  hasten  to  the  locality,  arrange  your 
" bunderbust,"  and  try  a  "hank"  (drive). 
The  game  laws  only  permit  driving 
with  men  and  dogs  between  May  15 
and  October  15.  At  other  times  you 
must  still  hunt;  sometimes  you  can 
get  a  shot  by  watching  the  corn  fields 
and   surprise  bruin   as  he   is  on  his  way 


from  breakfast;  very  often  success  attends  a 
night  walk  among  the  mulberry  trees^ 
where  the  bear  may  be  feasting.  For  this,. 
however,  you  need  moonlight,  and  you 
must  have  your  handkerchief  or  some 
other  white  object  tied  around  the  muzzle 
of  yoiu"  rifle  as  a  guide  in  sighting. 

After  a  beautiful  trip  of  two  days  up 
the  Jehlum  river  on  a  houseboat,  I  arrived 
and  made  camp  at  Islamabad,  a  prosper- 
ous town  at  the  foot  of  the  Liddar  valley. 
That  evening  news  came  of  a  bear  having 
killed  a  bullock  about  fifteen  miles  up  the 
valley,  so  early  the  next  morning  we  started 
with  the  owner  of  the  slain  bullock  as 
guide.  A  climb  of  about  2,000  feet  brought 
us  the  first  day  to  the  scene  of  the  bear's 
feast,  and  we  pitched  camp  by  a  dirty 
little  village,  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
rice  fields  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains ranging  as  high  as  15,000  feet.  The 
prospect  of  employment  filled  the  settle- 
ment with  joy  and  I  was  received  in  state 
by  the  lumbudahr  (head  man),  and  the 
villagers,  who  assured  me  that  a  bear 
not  only  had  killed  the  bullock  but  others 
had  ravaged  the  nearby  corn  fields. 

My  shikari  estimated  forty  beaters  to 
be  sufficient,  so  we  selected  that  number, 
in  addition  to  three  leaders  to  conduct 
the  line,  and  started  at  4.30  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  beaters  were  armed  with  drums, 
cymbals,  tom-toms,  tin  cans,  in  fact  with 
anything  on  which  a  noise  could  be  made, 
their  own  voices  being  not  the  least  effec- 
tive. As  for  clothing,  a  "kummerbund" 
(waist  band),  and  a  skull  cap  constituted 
their  simple,  and,  for  that  climate,  suf- 
ficient outfit.  It  was  arranged  that  I 
take  my  position  at  the  top  of  the  nullah, 
while  the  beaters  began  the  drive  from 
the  bottom,  and  walked  towards  me. 

Preceded  by  a  guide,  and  followed  by 
my  shikari,  I  toiled  up  the  mountain,  and 
hard  work  it  was,  especially  after  the  sun 
had  risen  and  under  the  heat  you  began 
to  feel  like  a  baked  potato.  After  two 
hours  I  reached  the  head  of  a  nullah, 
and  surveying  the  ground  carefully  with 
my  glass,  selected  a  likely  spot,  where 
with  my  rifles  I  awaited  the  drive  to  begin. 
My  shikari  was  posted  off  on  my  right  and 
another  man  on  the  left  to  drive  the  bear 
in  toward  me  if  it  should  try  to  get  out 
at  the  side.  The  forest  was  so  thick  in 
front  of  me  that  I  could  not  see  clearly  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  the  danger 
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of  killing  a  beater  in  this  kind  of  cover, 
where  it  was  snap  shooting  as  the  bear 
momentarily  showed  himself,  made  me, 
I  confess,  a  bit  nervous.  Very  often  the 
bear  keeps  just  ahead  of  the  line  of  beaters, 
so  that  you  see  them  as  soon,  or  even 
before  you  see  the  quarry,  thus  one  must 
needs  keep  his  head  to  avoid  killing  a 
native.  Only  the  week 
before  my  hunt  a  beater 
had  thus  been  accidentally 
killed  by  an  Englishman. 

At  last  the  signal  was 
given  and  immediately  fol- 
lowed from  far  down  the 
mountain  by  a  hideous 
chorus  of  yells,  whoops, 
whistles,  drumming  of  the 
tom-toms,  and  clashing  of 
the  cymbals,  as  the  beaters 
dashed  into  the  jungle  like 
a  pack  of  fox  hounds.  A 
slight  breeze  carried  the 
noise  up  the  mountain  to 
me,  and  it  sounded  as  if 
Bedlam  had  been  let  loose. 

Gradually,  yet  it  seemed 
an  age,  the  sounds  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  now 
and  then  I  thought  I 
could  distinguish  words; 
but  though  they  sounded 
near,  the  beaters  were  still 
a  long  way  off.  The  beat- 
ing of  the  tom-toms  was 
incessant  and  sounded 
stronger  or  weaker  as  the 
coolies  passed  through 
thick  jungle  or  patches  of 
clearing.  Meanwhile  I  sat  with  the  .577  in 
my  hands  expecting  any  minute  a  bear  to 
pop  out  of  the  wood  in  front  of  me.  My 
position  on  the  sloping  hillside  not  being  very 
secure  I  had  propped  myself  on  the  upside 
of  a  large  tree,  that  I  might  take  steady 
aim.  Suddenly,  above  the  clamor,  which 
had  become  terrific,  I  heard  harput!  har- 
put!  kubberdar!  which  means  "bear,  bear, 
look  out ! "  Glancing  around  the  tree  I  could 
distinguish  two  black  forms  coming  up 
toward  me  at  a  lope,  now  appearing  dis- 
tinctly as  they  reached  a  clearing  and  again 
disappearing  as  they  rushed  through  the 
heavy  underbrush.  They  came  on  to  within 
about  forty  yards  of  me  when,  probably  get- 
ting my  wind,  they  swerved  to  the  left.  I 
could  then  see  them  fairly  well  as  they  lum- 


•bered  along  and  noted  that  they  were  large 
bears.  Picking  out  a  space  between  the  trees 
past  which  I  saw  they  must  go,  I  waited 
till  they  came  in  view  and  then  let  go  with 
the  .577  at  the  shoulder  of  the  larger,  which 
at  the  time  was  about  thirty  yards  away — 
the  smoke  preventing  my  getting  in  a 
second  shot.    At  the  report  I  heard  a  savage 


MY    SHIKARIS. 

grunt  and  saw  the  bear  rolling  over  and 
over  down  hill  toward  the  beaters,  who,  in 
their  excitement,  kept  shouting  lugga  (he's 
hit) !  maro  (shoot) !  kubberdar;  all  this 
mixed  with  the  loudest  kind  of  yells  and 
cries  as  they  scattered  right  and  left, 
climbing  trees  or  rocks  to  keep  out  of  the 
path  of  the  wounded  bear.  I  had  not  gone 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  in  pursuit, 
when  we  came  to  a  tree  whose  blood-covered 
base  showed  it  to  have  been  the  obstacle 
which  had  brought  the  bear  to  a  sudden 
stop  in  his  down-mountain  roll;  but  he 
was  up  and  on  again.  One  of  the  track- 
ers went  first,  I  next  with  the  .577,  my 
shikari  following  me  with  my  second  gun, 
and  then  came  all  the  beaters  yelling  and 
shouting   like    madmen.     Beina;   unable    to 
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speak  the  language  I  could  not  keep  the 
coolies  quiet  or  drive  them  off.  I  was 
afraid  the  bear  might  back-track,  spring 
upon  us  from  behind  some  bush,  and,  in 
the  scrimmage  that  I  would  shoot  some- 
body. But  my  attempts  at  making  my- 
self understood  were  of  no  use.  They  would 
not  be  left  behind. 

We  followed  that  bear  up  hill  and  down 
for  about  a  mile  and  I  was  beginning  to 
fear  it  would  get  away,  even  though  I  was 
sure  I  had  held  straight  on  the  brute.  At 
last  we  came  out  at  the  edge  of  a  wooded 
nullah,  and  viewed  the  bear  dovra  at  the 
bottom,  making  his  Avay  slowly  up  through 
the  dense  jungle  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
looking  vary  sick.  I  saw  at  once  that  if 
I  did  not  then  stop  him  he  would  escape, 
because  by  the  time  I  could  descend  and 
ascend  again  he  would  be  a  long  way  off. 
So  I  decided  to  risk  a  shot  when  the  bear 
again  hove  in  sight.  Taking  the  .303  I 
sat  down  on  the  hillside  and  waited,  the 
natives  all  standing  around  and  jabbering 
like  magpies.  Once  more  bruin  came  in 
sight  and  he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
giant  fly  walking  up  the  window  pane 
across  your  room.  He  was  about  one 
hundred  and  seventj^-five  yards  off.  I  took 
a  fine  sight  at  his  nose  and  slowly  pressed 
the  trigger,  hoping  to  break  his  backbone  as 
he  climbed  up.  The  small  bullet  did  its  work 
well,  for  at  the  report  the  bear  suddenly 
came  to  a  standstill,  fell  backwards,  and 
then  rolled  over  and  over  down  hill  till  it 
came  up  with  a  crash  in  the  bushes  and  rocks 
at  the  bottom.  The  result  of  this  shot,  as  un- 
expected to  my  men  as  it  was  to  me,  took  the 
coolies  right  off  their  feet.  They  jumped 
around  waving  their  arms,  rushed  up,  patted 
me  on  the  back,  calling  me  an  atcha  shikari 
(fine  shot) ,  and  actually  tried  to  kiss  me,  an 
operation  for  which  I  Avas  not  at  all  eager. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  nullah  we  found  the 
bear  wedged  between  two  large  boulders 
growling  and  trying  hard  to  extricate  himself. 
I  saw  his  backbone  was  broken,  so,  crawl- 
ing around  into  an  advantageous  position  I 
gave  him  his  quietus  by  a  bullet  through 
the  brain. 

It  was  a  very  large  specimen,  about  seven 
feet  long  and  heavy  in  proportion.  My  first 
shot  had  entered  at  the  left  shoulder,  but  the 
hollow  bullet  had  broken  up  on  striking  the 
heavy  bones,  thus  only  disabling  instead  of 
going  clear  through  the  way  a  solid  bullet 
would   have   done.     The   second   shot   had 


broken  the  backbone  and  made  the  bear  help- 
less. The  last  shot  had  shattered  the  brain. 
One  lesson  I  learned  right  there,  viz.,  that 
you  want  a  heavy,  solid  bullet  for  smashing 
big  bones,  the  hollow  express  being  only 
useful  against  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal. 
After  the  bear  had  been  skinned,  and  the 
coolies  had  smoked  the  pipe  of  victory  over 
the  carcass,  we  returned  to  camp,  I,  for 
one,  being  so  tired  I  could  hardly  stand 
after  the  work  in  the  extreme  heat.  The 
news  of  the  hunt  had  gone  before  us,  and  on 
our  arrival,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
gathered  in  front  of  my  tent  awaiting  us. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  day  (for  the 
coolies)  was  now  to  come.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  line  and  I  handed  each  a  four 
anna  piece  (eight  cents) ;  this,  I  had  been  in- 
formed, was  a  handsome  reward,  sufficient  to 
enable  each  to  live  luxuriously  for  nearly  a 
week. 

I  hunted  nearly  every  day  for  three 
weeks  in  different  parts  of  the  valley,  with 
varying  success;  sometimes  going  for  days 
without  seeing  a  bear,  and  at  other  times 
having  the  bear  driven  almost  within  range, 
only  to  have  it  turn  back  and  escape,  through 
bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  beaters. 
I  was  getting  accustomed  to  the  hard  work, 
and  had  begun  to  pick  up  a  few  words  of  the 
language.  We  had  been  for  several  days 
after  a  very  large  bear,  which  was  living 
near  the  little  village  of  Eishmakam.  I  had 
seen  it  once  in  the  distance,  but  repeated 
drives  had  failed  to  dislodge  the  rascal,  who 
apparently  was  an  old-timer,  and  fully  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  himself.  The  villagers 
told  wonderful  tales  of  his  great  strength 
and  cunning,  and  these  were  corroborated 
one  day  when,  having  cornered  him  in  a  nul- 
lah, he  turned  back  just  as  he  was  about  to 
give  me  a  shot,  grabbed  one  of  my  beaters, 
gave  him  a  fierce  hug,  and  then  hurled  him 
downhill.  The  bear  then  decamped.  This  had 
taken  place  in  the  jungle  just  below  me,  but 
out  of  sight.  When  I  climbed  down  I  found 
the  man  pretty  well  used  up,  being  severely 
bitten  in  three  places  and  knocked  insensible. 
I  thought  I  would  have  a  large  bill  of  dam- 
ages to  pay  the  widow,  but  the  man  came  out 
aU  right  in  a  few  days,  much  to  my  relief, 
and  a  little  cold  cash  fully  recompensed  him 
for  his  interview  with  Ursus  torquatus. 

Finally,  one  day  patience  was  rewarded. 
My  shikari  and  I  were  seated  at  the  top  of 
a  nullah,  from  which  we  commanded  a  good 
view.      It    was    a    nullah    lined    Avith    low 
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bushes,  mixed,  here  and  there,  with  patches 
of  dense  jungle;  and  the  drive  had  not 
started  five  minutes  when  my  shikari 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm,  and,  pointing  down 
the  mountain,  whispered  harput,  hudda  har- 
put  (a  big  bear).  I  looked  just  in  time 
to  see  a  large  black  object  disappear  in 
a  patch  of  jungle  about  five  hundred  yards 
below.  Bruin,  probably  having  been  in 
drives  before,  had  decided  to  vacate  before 
the  beaters  could  get  near,  so  off  he  started 
for  the  top.  I  could  see  him  gradually 
coming  up,  getting  larger  and  larger  as  he 


saw  me  at  all,  and  so  I  waited  until  he  was 
only  twenty  yards  away,  and  then,  slowly 
taking  aim,  at  the  point  of  his  left 
shoulder,  pressed  the  trigger.  As  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  I  saw  the  bear  rolling  back 
into  the  brush,  followed  by  a  lot  of  stones 
and  dirt  which  he  had  dislodged  in  his  fall. 
Down  the  mountain  he  rolled,  breaking  the 
brush  like  paper,  for  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  when  I  noted  the  bushes  stop 
moving.  The  beaters  had  scattered  right 
and  left  and  were  now  looking  out  from 
advantageous   positions   behind   rocks   and 
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approached.  At  length  he  was  only  one 
hundred  yards  away,  and  had  entered  a 
piece  of  brush  which  extended  up  to  within 
about  forty  yards  of  where  I  sat,  so  I  knew 
that  he  was  bound  to  come  out  pretty  near 
me.  I  could  hear  the  underbrush  crash 
and  break  as  he  came  up.  At  last  out  he 
came,  making  for  a  point  a  little  to  my 
left;  and  I  kept  absolutely  still,  waiting  for 
him  to  get  well  within  range.  He  was  so 
intent  on  getting  away  from  the  beaters, 
whose  yells  were  now  terrific,  that  he  never 


trees.  I  hurried  down  as  fast  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  Avould  permit,  and  found  that 
the  bear  had  brought  up  in  a  dense  piece  of 
thorn  and  briar  bushes  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  coolies  had  surrounded  this 
place,  and  were  hurling  rocks  in  the  direction 
of  the  bear,  calling  him  all  sorts  of  names. 
Bruin  declined  to  move,  only  giving  vent  to 
his  displeasure  by  repeated  grunts  and 
growls.  I  entered  slowly  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  and  had  not  gone  ten  yards  when  I 
saw  him  through  the  briars  rolling  his  head 
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from  side  to  side,  and  evidently  hard  hit.  I 
crept  all  around,  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  his 
vitals,  but  he  was  so  mixed  up  with  the  brush 
that  I  could  not  see,  and  I  decided  at  last  to 
risk  a  shot,  hoping  the  bear  would  expose 
himself.  I  fired  with  the  .303  at  what  I 
thought  was  his  chest,  and  accomplished  my 
object.  Giving  a  short  growl,  he  struggled 
up  on  his  hind  legs  and  made  for  me.  This 
was  just  the  chance  I  wanted,  so  I  gave  him 
a  shot  from  the  .577  right  in  the  V-shaped 
white  mark  on  his  chest.  That  finished 
him.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  the  bear 
out,  having  to  cut  a  regular  path  with  axes; 
"but  at  last  it  was  done.  It  was  huge  for  a 
Kashmir  bear,  measuring  seven  feet  six 
inches  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail — the  largest 


ever  shot  in  that  vicinity,  the  head  man  told 
me.  My  first  bullet  had  entered  at  the 
point  of  the  left  shoulder,  smashing  it  com- 
pletely, and  had  torn  its  way  into  the  chest; 
but  there  it  stopped,  breaking  up  into  small 
pieces,  as  I  thought  it  would.  A  solid  bullet 
of  the  same  weight  would  have  finished  him 
off  then  and  there.  The  last  shot  went 
through  the  chest  and  out  at  the  back.  The 
coolies  cut  a  small  tree,  slung  the  bear  on 
with  vines,  and  we  started  for  camp. 

I  killed  several  bears  after  that,  but  none 
so  large.  The  weather  was  by  this  time  get- 
ting intensely  hot,  which  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  hunt  in  the  day  time,  so  I 
decided  to  break  camp,  and  the  end  of  July 
saw  us  homeward  bound. 


AN   EASTER   OUTING    IN   FLORIDA 


By    Lynn   Tew   Sprague 


THOUGH  we  of  the  North  make  much 
ado  about  spring,  we  know  her  not 
in  all  her  beauty.  With  us  she  is 
coy,  capricious  and  somewhat  lachrymose. 
She  is  timidly  here  to-day;  to-morrow  she 
has  fled  before  returning  winter.  But  in  the 
Gulf  States  she  comes  suddenly  and  to  stay, 
with  assured,  sunny  smiles  and  voluptuous 
arms  full  of  flowers.  By  the  first  of  March 
rose  bushes  and  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom, 
the  woods  are  shimmering  with  yellow- 
greens  and  the  intense,  delicious,  balmy 
spell  is  felt  in  one's  very  soul.  March,  with 
us  most  disagreeable  of  months,  is  there  a 
succession  of  golden  days  and  odorous  prom- 
ises, and  April  is  what  our  June  is, 

"  The  balmy  month  of  bloom  and  birds, 
Of  song  and  leafy  bowers." 

It  was  an  Easter  day  in  late  April  when 
my  snail-paced  mule  drew  me  up  before 
the  Major's  gate.  The  dignified  old  gentle- 
man who  was  to  be  my  host,  I  had  casually 
met  only  a  few  days  before  when  a  quail- 
hunting  trespasser  on  his  acres.  He  had 
sat  with  me  on  a  fallen  log  in  his  hummock 
lands  and  talked  in  quaint,  stately  phrase 
of  old  times  and  old  ways  in  the  old  South; 
and  on  Easter  eve  an  antiquated  negro  had 
brought  to  my  hotel,  two  miles  away,   a 


note  written  with  the  straight,  strong 
strokes  our  grandfathers  affected,  which  I 
knew  at  a  glance  was  from  the  Major.  It 
briefly  asked,  "Will  you  come  and  dine  on 
the  gladdest  of  holidays,  and  see  how  simply 
an  old-time  Southerner  lives?" 

So  I  had  driven  away  in  the  soft  beauty  of 
the  Florida  spring  morning,  along  a  sandy 
track  that  wound  and  twisted  seemingly  any 
whither,  like  the  weird  Ocklawaha  River, 
which  it  skirted,  and  was  now  at  the  Major's 
home.  The  courtly  old  gentleman  came  down 
the  path  to  receive  me,  as  though  I  was  a  hero 
spoil-laden  from  victorious  battle,  and  there 
was,  from  that  moment,  a  gracious  old-time 
flavor  about  all  his  hospitality  that  put  me 
altogether  at  ease.  Like  nearly  everybody  in 
Florida,  the  Major  has  known  better  days. 
The  great  freeze  all  but  ruined  him,  but  he  is 
as  erect  and  uncompromising  as  the  noble  old 
oaks  in  his  yard.  His  plantation  consists  of 
some  four  hundred  acres  of  sand  and  pine 
trees,  with  perhaps  forty  acres  of  rich  hum- 
mock lands.  He  has  a  half  dozen  old  negro 
servants,  who  raise  a  little  poor  cotton  and 
some  vegetables  for  market;  and  who  cut  for 
the  Major  some  salable  cypress  timber.  Be- 
fore the  destructive  freeze,  the  Major  used 
to  ship  about  a  thousand  boxes  of  oranges. 
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His  house  is  large  and  rambling,  much  buUt 
on  at  the  rear.  It  is  sadly  dilapidated  and 
stands  close  to  the  highway,  like  a  Northern 
farmhouse.  But  inside  the  weather-beaten 
and  unpainted  structure,  there  is  the  simple, 
delightful  courtesy  of  long  ago.  Here  he 
lives  with  his  sister,  an  old  maiden  lady,  natur- 
ally sweet  and  charming  without  effort,  like 
all  high-class  southern  ladies.  Their  days 
are  passed  without  tedium  or  melancholy, 
in  a  climate  as  gentle  as  themselves,  and  as 
gracious  as  that  art  of  living  which  they  so 
perfectly  retain,  but  which  the  newer  gener- 
ations cannot  master.  With  simple,  health- 
ful occupations  their  days  unroll  among  the 
old  furniture  and  the  old  books;  they  read 
Walter  Scott  and  Montaigne,  and  are  ignor- 
ant of  EmUe  Zola  and  Mr.  Howells. 

The  Major  has  a  little  lake  all  to  himself, 
on  one  side  of  which  his  large  half-ruined 
orange  grove  stands.  A  little  palm-bordered 
stream  flows  from  it  into  the  Ocklawaha 
a  half  mUe  away.  Thither,  after  a  little,  we 
went  to  talk  and  walk,  while  awaiting  dinner, 
and  that  leisurely  promenade,  under  semi- 
tropic  arcades,  with  the  Major's  kindly  voice 
in  my  ears,  was  an  experience  to  remem- 
ber long.  The  balmy  soul  of  spring  seemed 
almost  violently  sweet,  oppressively  soft, 
under  the  palms  and  live  oaks,  by  the  side  of 
the  still  but  not  sluggish  stream.  It  stole  into 
my  blood  bringing  a  delicious  languor  that 
made  me  feel  kindly  disposed  toward  every- 
thing. In  the  pauses  of  our  talk,  day-dreams 
floated  through  the  mind,  radiant  and  tender 
as  the  turquoise  sky  above  us.  The  per- 
fumed air  was  quiet,  save  when  just  a  sigh  of 
wind  set  the  palms  scraping  and  rasping,  and 
made  the  oak  leaves .  whisper  gently.  The 
pathside  was  sprinkled  with  beautiful  south- 
ern violets.  On  all  sides  the  growth  was 
dense,  and  there  was  never  any  prospect  along 
our  walk,  only  intricate  vistas  through  the 
woods  where  shadows  lay  blue  across  every 
tone  of  green,  and  where  blades  of  yellow  sun- 
shine shifted  in.  How  strange  it  seemed 
when  a  covey  of  robins  leaped  and  scattered 
before  our  approach,  timid  as  game  birds. 
Were  these  shy  and  silent  creatures  really  the 
familiar,  garrulous  birds  of  our  northern  sum- 
mer lawns?  And  why  were  they  lingering 
here  so  late? 

Now  and  then  the  southern  dove  cooed  in 
the  bush  tangled  greens,  and  when  the  path 
bent  toward  the  stream,  two  blue  heron 
were  seen  dragging  their  long  legs  through 
bordering  reeds.     At  a  particularly  beautiful 


spot  where  a  spring  of  warm  water  gushed 
from  the  black  earth,  we  came  upon  a  flock  of 
those  divine  songsters,  the  wood  thrushes, 
silent  and  demure  here  in  their  southern  re- 
treat, where  (the  pity  of  it)  they  are  ruth- 
lessly shot  like  game  birds  by  negroes  and 
poor  whites.  Bright  yellow  and  red  wild 
flowers  peeped  from  the  thick  tangles  on 
either  side  and  over  our  heads  the  arching 
limbs  of  century-old  oaks  were  draped  with 
festoons  of  gray  moss.  Suddenly  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ocklawaha,  where  the- 
earth  was  soft  and  the  path  treacherous. 
With  the  decline  of  day  miasma  rises  from 
the  river  banks  and  only  negroes  can  live- 
near  the  water.  But  the  stream  looked 
weirdly  beautiful,  as  we  stood  beside  it. 
Thick  forests  of  tall  cypress,  live  oak  and 
palmetto  fringed  it;  huge  vines  twisted 
among  and  interlaced  the  trees,  jungles  of 
unfamiliar  growths,  bright  ofttimes  with 
native  flowers,  were  below  and  overhead 
all  was  draped  with  the  eternal  Spanish 
moss. 

The  celebrated  river  moves  slowly,  but 
is  very  deep,  the  Major  told  me.  It  seemed 
to  have  sinister  shadows  on  its  bosom  and 
along  its  course  are  so  many  dark  bays  and 
coves  where  the  deadly  water  snake  breeds, 
that  one  scarcely  knew  where  the  channel 
lay. 

We  left  the  river  and  walked  home 
through  the  pine  woods.  A  mocking-bird 
sung  to  us  ceaselessly,  seeming  to  follow  in 
our  wake  to  voice  his  strenuous  joy  of  the 
spring,  and  as  we  drew  near  home  we  met 
an  old  negro  searching  for  us  to  announce 
dinner. 

When  we  sat  down  to  feast  the  Major 
read  a  prayer  in  a  deeply  reverent  voice, 
and  then  on  a  table  trimmed  with  southern 
holly  and  mistletoe,  an  old-fashioned  south- 
ern dinner  was  served.  We  had  turkey 
in  a  bed  of  rice,  and  game,  and  a  plum  pud- 
ding, and  fresh  vegetables,  and  we  had  coffee 
made  as  only  southerners  make  it,  and  we 
drank  some  rare  old  scuppernong  wine  the 
Major  had  made.  After  dinner  we  went 
out  to  his  half  ruined  orange  grove  and 
smoked  tobacco  the  Major  had  grown,  and 
listened  to  the  cardinals.  Then  toward 
evening  we  walked  back  into  the  pines 
where  the  Major's  negro  hands  and  their 
friends  were  celebrating  the  day.  For  the 
Major  believes  the  anniversary  of  the  Sa- 
viour's rise  from  the  dead  should  not  be  a 
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solemn  day,  but  the  very  gladdest  of  all 
festivals.  We  sat  upon  a  log  in  the  resinous 
fragrance  of  the  wood  and  listened  to  the 
snapping  banjos  thrumming,  and  heard  old 
plantation  airs  sung  in  the  rich  melody  of 
negro  voices. 

On  the  edge  of  a  huge  bonfire  'possum 
and  sweet  potatoes  were  roasting,  and 
when  the  sun  went  down  in  a  sea  of  yellow 
glory,  the  light  of  the  flames  on  the  ebon 
faces  made  the  spectacle  almost  weird. 
But  how  happy  they  were — those  dusky- 
faced  children  of  our  far  South !  Does  the 
Caucasian  ever  attain  that  height  of  pure 
animal  gladness?  They  danced  for  us — 
not  dances  of  the  feet  and  legs  alone — but 
writhing,  contorting  dances,  wherein  every 
muscle  played  its  part.  And  they  accom- 
panied all  with  shouts  and  melodious  howls 
from  the  seventh  heaven  of  negro  joy. 

"The  old  African  incantatory  spirit  is 
upon  them  at  these  times,"  said  the  old 
Major.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  respect 
toward  him.  With  every  new  feature 
of  the  festival,  a  negro  approached,  cap 
in  hand,  to  beg  his  sanction.  He  in  turn 
was  all  kindness  to  them.  But  he  takes 
an  old  southerner's  view  of  their  life  and 
character. 

"They  are  neither  as  well  off  nor  as 
happy  as  in  old  slave  days,"  he  said.  "  They 
are  naturally  shiftless,  idle  and  irresponsible. 
They  will  not  work,  except  when  driven 
by  want  and  then  only  enough  to  relieve 
it.  And  I  tell  you,  you  cannot  educate 
a  pure  nigger.  Intelligence?  Why  there's 
Leb  over  there,  my  brightest  darkey.  I 
reckon  he  doesn't  know  who  the  President  is." 

"Oh!  not  so  bad  as  that.  Major,  is  it?" 
I  protested. 

"Leb,"  called  the  Major,  and  the  negro 
drew  near,  cap  in  hand.  "This  gentleman 
wants  to  ask  you  a  question."  "Leb," 
said  I,  "can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  name 
of  the   President   of   the   United   States?" 

"Yas,  sur." 

"Well,  Leb,  what  is  it?" 

"De    President    ob   de   United   States?" 

"Yes,    Leb,    who    is    the    President?" 

"Well,  sur,"  said  Leb,  "Gen'al  Grant  wuz, 
but   he   ain't  no   mo!" 

But  the  Major's  sorrowful  smile  disdained 
his  triumph. 

It  was  late  when,  leaving  the  darkies 
feasting,  we  returned  to  the  house  where 


wine  and  cake  were  served  and  some  more 
of  the  Major's  fragrant  cigars  were  smoked. 
Then,  till  bedtime,  he  regaled  me  with 
tales  of  old  slave  days,  tales  of  the  war 
and  anecdotes  of  General  Jeb  Stuart,  his 
old  commander.  But  I  fear  the  Major  is 
one  of  the  unreconstructed.  "I  have  been 
a  long  time  out  of  the  world,"  he  said. 
"It  is  much  changed.  It  is  all  electricity 
now  and  no  sentiment.  The  country  has 
grown  great,  you  say,  and  powerful.  Aye! 
materially  great  and  brutally  powerful. 
Compare  the  men  of  to-day  with  those  of 
my  youth.  It  is  very  sad  to  me— this 
greatness  of  our  country  and  its  statesmen. 
I  would  rather  see  the  nation  small  and 
weak  and  righteous,  like  Switzerland,  and 
like  Switzerland  have  the  smallest  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  and  crime  of  all  nations. 
That  is  the  true  greatness  of  a  people. 
And  this  freedom  of  the  niggers  down  here — 
what  is  it?  this  boasted  liberty  of  theirs — 
but  a  liberty  to  be  idle,  to  steal,  beg,  and 
starve?  What  would  become  of  them  if 
it  were  not  for  the  charity  of  the  whites — 
their  old  masters — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
theorists  of  the  north?" 

When  at  last  I  went  upstairs,  in  through 
the  wide-open  windows,  out  of  a  summer- 
night's  sky,  came  the  pale  rays  of  a  late- 
rising  damaged  moon,  and  in  its  light  I 
undressed  and  saw  by  my  watch  that  it 
was  just  twelve,  and  a  very  happy  Easter 
day  was  done.  Back  in  the  woods  the 
negroes  were  yet  singing  and  their  soft, 
faraway  voices  came  to  me  across  the  old 
cotton  patch.  A  sweet  lullaby  to  which 
I  fell  asleep. 

About  ten  the  next  morning,  Leb  brought 
my  sleepy  mule  around  and  the  old  Major 
came  out  into  the  road  to  see  me  off.  I 
thanked  him  in  my  awkward  best  way  and 
told  him  I  wished  there  were  more  of  his 
kind  to  sweeten  and  ornament  life.  But 
what  a  real  grace  these  old  southern  gentle- 
men have!  He  did  not  rudely  disclaim 
and  correct  me  as  a  northerner  might  in 
an  attempt  to  return  politeness.  He  said, 
"Ah,  you  brought  youth  and  sunshine  into 
our  old  home,  and  even  a  blackbird  may 
sing  a  little  in  the  brightness  of  the  spring. 
Promise  me  to  come  again  soon.  We  will 
hunt  together." 

And  thus  I  bade  adieu  to  the  straight 
old   Major   and   drove   away   in   the   sand. 


AMERICAN     AND   ENGLISH 
WOMEN   DOG   FANCIERS 

By   Ellen   Oughton   Giles 


I  FEEL  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage, 
by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  my 
stay  in  America  and  the  limited 
experience  of  two  shows,  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  American  side  of  the 
question,  yet  I  have  really  seen  much, 
-and  it  may  interest  my  English  country- 
women to  know  what  are  my  impres- 
sions of  the  American  side;  and  Americans 
may  like  to  have  some  account  of  our 
dog  showing  in  the  old  country.  The 
catalogue  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Dog 
Show  recently  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  discloses  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  ladies'  names  as  exhibitors;  but  this 
does  not  represent  their  full  number,  as  here 
it  appears  you  are  not  obliged  to  give  your 
name  in  the  catalogue  but  can  enter  as  the 
"*  *  *  kennels,"  giving  the  name  by  which 
your  kennels  are  known.  I  personally 
cannot  see  any  reason  if  a  lady  owns  dogs 
why  she  should  not  give  her  name.  In 
England  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
the  Kennel  Club  compels  us  to  give  full 
names  and  addresses,  or  we  cannot  ex- 
hibit. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  difference  between  the  exhibitors 
•of  the  two  countries.  As  far  as  I  could 
see  there  were  very  few  ladies  who  took 
their  dogs  into  the  judging  ring.  In  Eng- 
land the  contrary  is  the  case,  almost 
■every  one  preferring  to  show  their  dogs 
themselves  as  far  as  possible.  At  the 
Ranelagh  Hound  Show  last  June  two 
duchesses  led  their  dogs  to  victory.  I 
hope  that  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association 
of  America  will  use  its  influence  in  this 
respect  and  that  the  members  will  follow 
the  example  of  their  President,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Kernochan,  Miss  May  Bird,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  Miss  L,  P.  Moeran,  Mrs.  Pul- 
sifer,  and  other  members  whom  I  noticed 
with  their  exhibits  in  the  judging  rings. 
With  regard  to  the  breeds  in  which 
women  are  interested  over  here,  the  num- 
ber seems  to  me  more  limited  than  at 
home.     Here   there   are    no    chows   chows, 


whippets,  old  English  sheep  dogs,  or 
basse tts,  very  few  griffons,  pomeranians, 
pugs,  schipperkes,  no  Dandie  Dinmonts 
and  only  a  few  skyes.  On  the  other  hand 
ladies  here  are  very  strong  in  that  charm- 
ing breed  the  cocker  spaniel,  in  which 
at  home  I  can  only  recall  one  ladies'  ken- 
nel. Sporting  spaniels,  too,  seem  a  more 
popular  breed  with  ladies  here  than  with 
us.  I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  of  this; 
as  I  should  have  supposed  it  would  have 
been  the  other  way  about.  Then,  of 
course,  here  ladies  have  first  rate  kennels 
of  Boston  terriers;  a  breed  so  far  unknown 
in  England.  Before  leaving  this  subject 
I  want  to  say  something  about  the  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  exhibits.  In  this  they 
fall  far  short,  as  a  rule,  of  the  English;  and 
in  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  American 
amateurs  have  much  to  learn.  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  curly  and  long- 
coated  varieties.  Take  the  poodles,  which 
were  inferior  to  the  average  pet  ones  in 
England;  but  however  good  they  might 
be  in  other  ways  they  would  not  stand 
the  faintest  chance  at  one  of  our  shows 
unless  their  coats  were  thoroughly  well 
cared  for.  I  have  seen  a  lady  spending 
a  good  hour's  work  on  her  poodle's  coat, 
which  already  seemed  as  near  perfection 
as  possible,  so  carefully  are  they  attended 
to  every  day.  The  curly  poodles  are 
brushed  and  combed  and  the  coat  kept 
as  clean  as  a  baby's  head  and  as  glossy, 
and  after  the  judging  is  over  they  are 
decked  out  in  ribbons  tied  in  their  hair 
with  the  greatest  taste.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think,  as  regards  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hair,  that  exhibitors  here 
labor  under  difficulties  which  we  do  not. 
The  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  rooms  tend, 
I  believe,  to  make  the  hair  lose  much  of 
its  natural  moisture,  and  consequently 
it  is  not  as  easy  to  produce  the  silky  effect 
which  is  so  desirable  in  Yorkshires. 
There  were  really  hardly  any  of  the  York- 
shires  or   toy   spaniels  which  were  up   to 
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our  best  show  form,  but  curiously  enough 
the  Japanese  spaniels  I  thought  looked 
remarkably  well. 

I  referred  just  now  to  the  number  of  lady 
exhibitors  at  the  recent  Westminster  Kennel 
Show  which,  as  it  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one  here,  seemed  I  should  suppose 
a  representative  entry:  a  number  which 
I  fancy  must  equal  that  of  our  Kennel 
Club  Show.  Yet  I  feel  sure  that  at  present 
in  America  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
hold  such  a  show  as  that  of  the  Ladies'  Ken- 
nel Association  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
which  is  limited  to  ladies''  exhibits  only,  and 
where,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  there  are 
considerably  over  two  thousand  entries.  The 
"toy"  classes  being,  as  is  natural,  unusually 
strong;  far  outnumbering  the  larger  breeds, 
which  are,  however,  often  Avell  represented; 
for  it  may  be  said  women  hold  some  of  the 
best  kennels  in  almost  all  breeds  in  England. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  names  which 
occur  to  me:  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
(borzoiz) ;  Mrs.  Oliphant  (bloodhounds) ; 
Mrs.  Harcourt  Clare  (pomeranians) ;  Mrs. 
Skewes  Cox  (schipperkes) ;  Mrs.  Horsfall 
(Great  Danes) ;  Miss  Reston  (pointers) ; 
Mrs.  Graves  (poodles  and  toy  spaniels) ;  Lady 
K.  Pilkington  (toy  bulldogs) ;  Mrs.  Thomas 
(pomeranians) ;  Mrs.  Foster  (Yorkshires) ; 
Mrs.  Strick  and  Miss  Armine  Gordon  (chow 
chows) ;  Mrs.  Frank  Pearce  (griffons  bruxel- 
lois) ;  Mrs. Fare  Fosse  (old  English  sheep  dogs) ; 
Mrs.  Addis  (Asiatic  spaniels) ;  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Wagner  (Dandie  Dinmonts) ;  Mrs.  Hughes 
(skyes) ;  Miss  Vera  Dunn  (pugs) ;  ]\lrs.  Tottie 
(bassets).  All  these  and  many  others  have 
kept  and  studied  the  breeds  named  with  a 
thoroughness  which  I  venture  to  claim  as  a 
national  characteristic,  who  are  really  com- 
petent to  judge  them,  and  whose  oi^inion  is 
absolutely  reliable.  If  such  ladies  as  these 
can  be  induced  to  judge,  and  nearly  all  those 
mentioned  have  at  various  times  judged  at 
shows,  it  seems  to  me  a  great  difficulty  in 
the  much- vexed  question  of  frequently 
changing  judges  is  solved.  In  England, 
certainly  the  number  of  judges  is  very  lim- 
ited, and  it  is  of  course  impossible  that  it  is 
not  pretty  well  known  beforehand  what  type 
of  dog  he  affects;  so  that,  bar  some  accident 
of  condition,  or  the  advent  of  good  novices, 
entries  are  undoubtedly  regulated  by 
whether  you  think  your  dog  likely  to  suit  the 
judge  or  not.  Now  let  such  ladies  and  the 
many  others  that  could  be  named,  whose 
bona  fides  are  beyond  dispute,  judge  oftener 


at  suitable  shows,  and  I  think  secretaries 
will  find  entries  easier  to  obtain.  Great  care 
should  however  be  exercised  in  selecting,  as 
judges,  those  ladies  who  have  taken  a  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  breed.  The  possession  of 
one  or  two  specimens  of  a  breed,  however 
good  they  may  be,  for  a  few  months,  does 
not  constitute  knowledge.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  that.  It  is  only  attained  by 
years  of  patient  study,  great  attention  to 
breeding,  and,  alas,  repeated  disappoint- 
ments. In  short,  generally  paying  rather  a 
high  price  for  your  exiDerience. 

Remember  the  aim  of  the  true  dog  lover, 
or  perhaps  fancier  would  be  a  more  correct 
term  here,  should  be  to  breed  good  dogs. 
The  accident  of  money  enables  any  one  who 
possesses  it  to  buy  the  most  perfect  spec- 
imens, and  very  proper  that  it  should  be  so, 
but  the  real  credit,  honor  and  glory  belongs 
to  the  successful  breeder.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  there  are  many  women  in 
America  Avho  are  taking  an  interest  in  dogs 
from  this  higher  standpoint,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  L.  K.  A.  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  and  encourage  the  feeling 
by  giving  prizes  for  the  best  American  bred 
puppies  or  adults.  There  must,  of  course, 
always  be  many  who  keep  dogs  solely  for 
profit  and  are  distinctly  professionals,  and 
the  reason  why  their  dogs  so  often  win  is 
that  it  is  their  business  and  therefore  their 
first  consideration. 

The  amateur's  dog  is,  as  a  rule,  put  on  one 
side  because  of  some  other  engrossing  occu- 
pation to  its  owner.  Precious  time  is  lost, 
and  symptoms  remain  unnoticed  and  neg- 
lected and  the  animal  is  shown  out  of  con- 
dition and  the  inevitable  disappointment 
of  "no  card "  results.  In  my  opinion,  ama- 
teurs should  be  in  a  position  to  keep 
a  suitable  person  to  look  after  their 
dogs,  and  especially  should  they  always 
have  their  own  attendant  at  shows.  A  little 
story  Avill  illustrate  the  value  of  this.  At 
the  last  Crystal  Palace  show  I  saw  a  little 
beagle  being  dragged  into  the  judging  ring  by 
one  of  the  show  attendants.  It  belonged  to 
a  friend  of  mine  who  was  unable  to  come 
with  his  exhibit.  The  poor  little  beagle  was 
lying  miserably  on  the  ground  and  refusing 
to  show  herself  at  all.  I  took  upon  myself 
to  send  my  kennelman  to  show  her.  Direct- 
ly he  took  the  lead  she  jumped  up,  held  up 
her  stern  gaily  and  eventually  secured  a 
championship,  which  most  certainly  would 
not  have  happened  had  she  been  left  to  the 
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tender  mercies  of  a  man  who  knew  nothing 
and  cared  less.  If  it  so  happens  that  you  are 
not  able  to  keep  a  well-trained  kennelman 
or  woman,  then  only  keep  the  number  of 
dogs  that  you  can  attend  to  with  comfort  to 
yourself  and  them.  Success  does  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  attend  the  largest 
kennels.  You  are  just  as  likely  to  get  your 
champion  from  one  litter  as  from  twenty, 
and  certainly  much  more  likely  to  rear  them. 

It  is  the  experience  of  us  all  in  England 
that  the  more  dogs  we  have  the  more  we 
lose  in  proportion,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who 
has  had  great  opportunities  of  studying  the 
subject  says  she  is  sure  this  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  becomes 
more  and  more  contaminated,  and  ren- 
ders the  dogs  more  liable  to  contract  dis- 
ease. If  the  experiment  of  a  kennelwoman 
has  not  been  tried  in  America  it  might  per- 
haps be  well  to  rhention  that  there  are  sev- 
eral in  England,  and  in  many  cases  it  an- 
swers extremely  well,  particularly  Avith  pup- 
pies, for  of  course  women  make  such  better 
nurses  than  men.  A  lady  in  England,  a 
member  of  our  ladies'  branch  of  the  Ken- 
nel Club,  is,  I  believe,  just  starting  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  for  dog  patients.  Hav- 
ing had  an  immense  amount  of  experience, 
her  husband  and  herself  both  possessing  large 
kennels,  she  proposes  to  utilize  it  in  this 
way.  From  my  own  experience  I  can 
say  with  confidence  that  hundreds  of  pup- 
pies die  every  year  that  might  have  been 
saved  if  they  could  have  received  the  in- 
dividual attention  they  need  Avhen  very  ill 
with  distemper,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  them  where  there  are  many  ill  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  the  routine  work  of  a 
large  kennel  to  be  attended  to.  All  the 
cases  I  have  known  where  the  horrible  pest 
has  been  successfully  combatted  have  been 
where  this  special  hourly  attention,  as  in 
enteric  cases,  has  been  given. 

Dog  showing  being  comparatively  new 
in  America  possibly  many  difficulties  may 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  women  wishing  to 
take  it  up.  One  reason  often  given  why 
people  do  not  show  is  that  it  is  so  cruel  to 
the  dog.  Ouida  has,  of  course,  written 
strongly  urging  this  point.  I  cannot  agree 
with  it.  My  little  beagles  jump  of  their 
own  accord  into  their  boxes  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  kennels.  My  whippet  Cham- 
pion Rosette,  who  is  my  faithful  companion, 


not  only  leaves  me,  but  with  delight,  as 
soon  as  the  man  appears  with  her  show  coat 
and  stays  with  him  willingly,  though  or- 
dinarily she  growls  if  he  touches  her.  I 
am,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  more  than 
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two  days'  shows,  which  I  consider  quite 
long  enough  for  owners  as  well  as  dogs. 
The  length  of  the  shows  here  seems  to  me  a 
great  mistake,  and  unless  there  is  some 
very  good  reason  for  prolonging  them  I 
hope  the  L.  K.  A.  as  it  increases  in  numbers 
will  bring  influence  to  bear  on  this  point. 
Fond  as  I  am  of  dogs,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  even  if  the  dogs  do  get  rather  bored  and 
tired  with  a  show  they  must  put  up  with  a 
certain  amount  of  inconvenience,  as  they 
are  a  means  of  giving  an  immense  amount 
of  pleasure.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
palpable  delight  and  interest  of  the  enormous 
number  of  people  who  crowded  to  the 
recent  Westminster  Kennel  show. 

It  can  hardly  be  much  above  ten  years 
since  dog  showing  became  so  fashionable  in 
England  and  enough  has  been  said  in  this 
article  to  show  what  a  great  influence  women 
can  bring  to  bear  on  doggy  matters.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  the  same  here  and 
women  will  be  able,  through  the  Ladies' 
Kennel  Association,  to  wield  a  great  power 
for  good.  To  use  it  wisely  and  well  and  by 
their  example,  social  power  and  presence, 
raise  the  standard  of  dog  showing,  thereby 
rendering  it  an  amusement  in  which  all  may 
indulge  without  meeting  with  objection- 
able practices,  will  be  their  mission. 
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By  William   Hunter  Workman,   M.A.,  M.D.,   F.R.G.S. 


FOR  two  seasons  we  roamed  among 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  vast 
mountain  labyrinth  that  bounds 
India  for  1,400  miles  on  the  north.  During 
that  period  the  writer  traveled  with  Mrs. 
Fanny  Bullock  Workman  more  than  1,800 
miles,  crossing  some  twenty  passes  of  ele- 
vations between  15,000  and  18,000  feet,  and 
making  three  pioneer  ascents  of  snow  peaks 
from  18,600  to  21,000  feet  high;  earnmg 
thereby  the  mountaineering  record  for  the 
United  States,  and  Mrs.  Workman  three 
successive  world  records  for  women.  In 
this  elevated  belt,  a  desert  region  of  high 
valleys,  giant  mountains,  rock  and  ice — 
many  portions  of  which  are  stiU  unexplored 
— practically  no  accommodations  for  trav- 
elers exist.  Beyond  Srinagar  in  Kashmir 
and  the  few  English  settlements,  such  as 
Simla,  Mussouri,  Naini  Tal  and  Darjeeling, 
scattered  along  the  Himalayan  foothills,  the 
native  villages  offer  no  shelter  that  a  Eu- 
ropean would  avail  himself  of,  save  in  case 
of  direst  necessity. 

Whoever  wishes  to  travel  in  this  region 
must  provide  himself  with  a  complete  camp 
outfit  of  tents,  tent  furniture  and  cooking 
utensils.  His  ordinary  traveling  boxes 
must  be  exchanged  for  canvas  bags,  leather- 
covered  "  yakdans"  and  "  kilters"  or  leather- 
covered  baskets,  which  can  be  transported 
by  coolies  or  ponies,  and  as  the  only  pro- 
visions to  be  obtained  from  the  natives 
are  limited  to  chickens,  sheep,  eggs  and  oc- 
casionally milk,  he  must  provide  himself 
before  starting  out  with  all  other  supplies 
needful  for  his  journey,  such  as  biscuit, 
tinned  meats,  soups,  concentrated  and  in 
tins,  oatmeal,  rice,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  tinned  flageolet  or  baked  beans 
and  sweet  corn,  besides  a  few  bottles  of 
whisky  and  brandy  for  emergencies.  It  will 
be  well  to  provide  a  few  luxuries  to  vary  a 
diet  otherwise  monotonous,  such  as  prunes, 
preserved  ginger,  raisins,  jams,  jellies,  mar- 
malade and  the  like.  He  must  not  forget 
to  take  a  good  supply  of  stearine  candles 
and  lanterns,  as  well  as  petroleum  and  a 
primus  stove;  for  if  he  wishes  to  see  nature 
in  its  most  majestic  aspect,  he  must  ascend 
to  heights  far  above  the  limits  of  fuel,  even 


of  the  most  primitive  description.  In  or- 
der to  be  certain  that  the  food  supplies  are 
fresh  and  of  good  quality,  he  must  obtain 
these  either  in  Europe,  or  in  Bombay  or 
Calcutta,  from  which  latter  places  they 
must  be  transported  1,200  or  1,500  miles 
by  rail  and  then  by  cart  to  the  base  from 
which  the  start  is  to  be  made.  He  must  also 
pack  his  provisions  in  boxes  holding  each  a 
coolie  load,  at  most  sixty  pounds,  and 
secure  the  covers  with  hinges  and  locks  for 
convenience  of  access  and  to  prevent  the 
appropriation  of  the  contents  by  servants 
and  coolies.  Thus,  before  starting  on  a 
tour,  one  has  to  prepare  his  house  and  house- 
keeping conveniences  on  rather  an  extensive 
scale.  This  done,  he  engages  a  khansamah 
or  cook,  who  also  acts  as  general  purveyor,  a 
bearer,  or  tent  servant,  and  an  assistant, 
who  brings  wood,  water,  and  performs  all 
kinds  of  menial  offices  under  the  direction 
of  the  others.  Many  also  employ  a  tiffin 
coolie,  who  carries  the  tiffin  or  lunch  basket 
and  attends  the  sahib  or  master  on  the 
march. 

Transportation  is  effected  on  the  most 
traveled  routes  where  suitable  paths  exist, 
chiefly  by  ponies,  though  coolies  are  also 
much  employed.  On  the  higher  routes, 
particularly  in  Ladakh  and  Nubra,  and 
toward  Tibet,  ponies  are  replaced  by  yaks, 
while  in  many  lesser  traveled  parts  coolies 
alone  are  to  be  had.  A  coolie  load  aver- 
ages fifty  pounds,  though  in  an  easy  coun- 
try it  may  be  increased  to  sixty,  while  in 
difficult  mountain  work  it  may  have  to  be 
reduced  to  thirty-five.  In  addition  to  the 
traveler's  load  the  coolie  often  carries  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  in  the  way  of  food  and 
covering  for  himself. 

Ponies  are  supposed  to  carry  three 
maunds,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
but  their  drivers  seldom  load  them  quite  to 
this  limit.  A  pony-usually  carries  as  much  as 
three  coolies.  When  well  driven  on  ordinary 
routes,  ponies  cover  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  mUes  a  day,  while  coolies  will  march 
only  from  twelve  to  twenty.  In  the  more 
inhabited  parts  a  march  is  determined  by 
the  distance  from  one  village  to  the  next, 
varying  from  six  to  fifteen  miles,  and  ponies 
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and  coolies  are  changed  at  the  end  of  every 
march.  In  expeditions  into  the  uninhab- 
ited tracts  coolies  are  engaged  by  the  day 
for  the  whole  time,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  necessary  to  urge  them  on 
constantly  in  order  to  make  proper  dis- 
tances. Like  some  horses  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly slow  on  the  outward  march,  but 
when  their  faces  are  turned  toward  home 
they  move  with  a  surprising  alacrity  which 
needs  no  urging.  Although  ponies  cover  a 
greater  distance  in  a  given  time  than  coolies, 
they  do  not  convey  their  loads  with  the 
same  care,  and  one's  baggage  suffers  far 
more  when  carried  by  them.  There  are  al- 
ways some  with  bad  tempers,  which  throw 


moraines   rather  than  take  a  shorter  and 
easier  route  over  ice. 

A  number  of  travelers,  mistaking  lazi- 
ness and  unwillingness  for  bodily  weakness, 
have  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  as 
coolies  live  chiefly  on  rice  and  meal,  they 
must  lack  bodily  strength,  and  should  only 
be  asked  to  carry  light  loads  and  make 
short  marches.  A  rather  extended  exper- 
ience with  coolies  under  various  circum- 
stances leads  me  to  dissent  from  this  view. 
While  usually  spare  of  body  and  of  rather 
slender  frame,  I  have  found  them  possessed 
of  remarkable  strength  and  power  of  en- 
durance. One  has  only  to  observe  to  per- 
ceive that   when  working  for   themselves. 
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their  loads,  and  all  of  them,  when  the 
drivers  are  inattentive,  which  is  often  the 
case,  are  likely  to  run  together,  jamming 
their  loads  one  against  the  other,  or  strike 
them  against  projecting  rocks.  One  may 
at  any  time  see  one's  most  necessary  camp 
furniture  rendered  useless  in  this  manner. 
Coolies  do  not  like  to  travel  upon  ice  and 
snow.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
march  on  glaciers,  and  next  to  impossible 
to  make  them  ascend  a  mountain  above  the 
snow  line.  In  making  a  journey,  they  pre- 
fer to  follow  an  arduous  course  over  lateral 


they  carry  far  heavier  loads  than  they  are 
ever  asked  or  are  willing  to  carry  for  the 
traveler.  In  Darjeeling,  where  alone  in 
India,  so  far  as  I  observed,  women  and  chil- 
dren serve  as  coolies,  I  have  seen  a  woman 
carry  a  box  weighing  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  upon  her  back,  by  a  strap  passing 
from  her  forehead  around  the  box,  half  a 
mile  without  stopping  to  rest.  A  boy  of  six 
years  carried  a  trunk  of  mine  weighing  over 
sixty  pounds  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
railway  station  in  Darjeeling  up  a  hill  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  without  resting.     During 
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our  expedition  into  Sikkim  several  women 
and  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  were 
among  our  coolies,  carried  their  loads  of 
sixty  pounds  fifteen  miles  a  day  for  several 
days,  up  and  down  steep  gradients  without 
faltering.  On  the  occasion  of"  our  ascent 
of  Mount  Koser  Gunge,  21,000  feet,  in  Bal- 
tistan,  one  of  our  oldest  coolies  with  gray 
hair,  voluntarily  bore  a  tent  weighing  over 


slow  and  even  pace  it  is  a  more  agreeable 
animal  to  ride  upon  than  the  pony.  Coolies, 
ponies  and  yaks  are  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  lambarders,  or  vUlage  chiefs,  who  are, 
in  the  more  settled  regions,  bound  to  fur- 
nish them  at  fixed  prices,  but  in  the  more 
remote  ones,  more  or  less  bargaining  as  to 
time  and  wages  is  necessary. 

Three  things  are  essential  to  a  comfortable 


MOUNTAIN    ON    WEST    SIDE    OF    BIAFO    GLACIER,    BALTISTAN. 
23,000    FEET    ABOVE    SEA    LEVEL,    9,000    FEET    ABOVE    GLACIER. 


fifty  pounds  up  an  exceedingly  rough  and 
difficult  rock  wall  from  a  camp  at  14,600 
feet  to  a  higher  one  at  about  18,000  feet. 
The  climb  took  seven  hours,  and  he  arrived 
among  the  first. 

The  yak,  as  stated,  replaces  the  pony, 
both  as  a  transport  and  riding  animal,  in 
certain  elevated  regions.  In  shape  it  re- 
sembles the  Indian  buffalo  more  than  the 
ordinary  domesticated  bovine.  Its  sides 
and  flanks  are  covered  with  long  black  hair, 
which  conceals  the  outlines  of  its  body.  It 
is  larger  than  the  pony  and  carries  a  heavier 
load.  Its  gait  is  slower,  and  all  its  move- 
ments more  deliberate,  but  it  is  surer-footed 
and  seldom  makes  a  misstep.     Owing  to  its 


camp:  good  water,  wood,  and  clean,  dry 
ground.  These  are  not  found  associated  at 
the  same  spot  so  often  as  might  be  imagined, 
and  really  ideal  encamping  places  in  the 
Himalayas  are  rather  rare.  In  the  lower 
regions,  on  traveled  routes,  the  caravans 
usually  stop  at  the  villages,  which  lie  at  the 
terminations  of  convenient  marches.  In  each 
of  these  a  small  place  is  set  apart  for  encamp- 
ing purposes.  Here  travelers  encamp,  pick- 
eting their  animals  around  their  tents  with- 
out regard  to  the  convenience  of  those  who 
are  to  succeed  them;  so  that,  after  a  while, 
these  places  become  reduced  to  a  condition 
little  better  than  stable  yards,  and  unfit  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 
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On  unfrequented  routes  clean  spots  can  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  villages  where 
wood,  water  and  supplies  may  be  obtained. 
Among  the  mountains  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  a  plateau  large  enough  for  the  tents, 
which  may  have  to  be  placed  in  scattered 
positions;  or,  perhaps,  only  a  part  of  them 
can  be  used,  or  they  may  have  to  be  dispensed 
with  entirely.  On  one  occasion,  owing  to 
the  tardy  movements  of  our  coolies,  we  were 
overtaken  by  night  on  an  arete  at  a  height  of 
over  13,000  feet,  where  no  level  spot  existed. 
By  dint  of  piling  up  stones  and  scraping 
the  earth  out  from  a  natural  embankment, 
we  managed  to  make  a  terrace  large  enough 
to  stand  the  ladies'  tent  on;  while  the  guide 
and  myself  spent  the  night  under  a  shelter 


fore  we  encamped,  was  partly  turned  aside 
by  trenches  cut  just  above  the  tents,  but  it 
remained  a  wet  bivouac  at  best.  Some  of 
our  best  camping  places  were  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  Biafo  glacier,  at  ele- 
vations of  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  on  small, 
gravelly  terraces,  covered  with  scant  vegeta- 
tion, at  the  mouths  of  torrents  pouring  out  of 
gorges  between  the  mountains  which  towered 
8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  our  heads.  Higher 
up,  at  elevations  of  16,200  to  17,400  feet  we 
encamped  on  glacier  ice,  which,  though  cold, 
we  did  not  find  unbearable,  and  at  our  highest 
camp,  at  about  18,000  feet  elevation,  our 
tents  were  pitched  on  terraces  made  of  loose 
stones,  on  the  rock-ribbed  aretes  bounding 
the  eternal  snows  of  Mount  Koser  Gunge, 


CAMP  ON  GLACIER  AT  BASE  OF  MT.  BULLOCK  WORKMAN,   BALTISTAN, 
AT    AN   ELEVATION    OF    17,375    FEET. 


made  by  stretching  my  tent  over  the  sharp.y 
ascending  path.  On  this  perch  refreshing 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  A  few  days 
later  after  marching  the  whole  day  ill  a 
heavy  rain,  we  were  obliged  to  pitch  our 
tents  on  a  small,  sloping,  rain-soaked  and  ooz- 
ing, swampy  meadow,  where  we  were  storm- 
bound for  two  days.  The  water,  which  was 
running  plentifully  over  the  soft  surface  be- 


21,000  feet,  our  highest  peak. 

In  the  lower  Himalayan  valleys,  up  to 
6,000  or  7,000  feet,  and  higher  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  chain,  wood  exists  in  abun- 
dance, and  may  be  bought  for  a  small  price 
at  the  villages,  where  camps  are  made,  or 
collected  in  any  desired  quantity  from  the 
dead  wood  in  the  forests.  Higher,  long 
before   the   natural    altitude    limit    of   tree 
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growth  is  reached,  wood,  in  many  regions, 
becomes  scarce  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
soil  on  the  mountains  and  the  desert  con- 
dition of  the  valleys.     The  surface  of  many 
of  the  latter  at  altitudes  of  8,000  to  11,000 
feet,  consists  of  barren  sand,  shale  or  rock, 
with  only  here  and  there  an  oasis,  on  which 
a  village  is  situated,  where  a  limited  number 
of  trees  may  be  found,  mostly  poplars,  though 
near   some   villages   mulberry   and   apricot 
trees  flourish.     Above  11,000  feet,  and  fre- 
quently   below     this   height,    the    traveler 
must  depend  for  his  fuel  supply  on  brush- 
wood   growing  about    two    feet    high,  and 
on  an  aromatic  herb  called  boortsa,  which 
grows   plentifully    in   many   regions.     The 
highest  point  at  which  we  found  bush  growth 
along  the  Biafo  glacier  in  Northern  Baltistan 
was  at  13,600  feet,  where  we  had  a  large 
amount  collected  and  sent  on  ahead  to  our 
camps  above.    On  Mount  Koser  Gunge  birch 
trees  of  moderate  size  grew  up  to  14,400  feet. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Sasser  Pass,  in  Nubra,  at 
15,600  feet,  nothing  could  be  found  to  burn 
except  yak  excreta  and  dried  grass,  which 
combination  does  not  make  a  model  fuel, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  Kashmiri  khansamah. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  a  small 
amount  of  fuel  and  cooking  utensils  a  good 
Indian  cook  will  prepare  a  palatable  meal. 
With  three  or  four  sticks  the  size  of  one's 
fiiiger,  placed  between  three  stones,  he  will 
boil  the  water  for  one's  tea  or  coffee,  and  with 
as  much  more  he  will  roast  a  chicken  to  a 
turn  in  a  closed  iron  box.     At  one  of  our 
camps  on  the  ice,  some  800  feet  higher  than 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  we  ex- 
pected, at  best,  to  dine  off  a  tin  of  cold  Ameri- 
can  corned   beef   and   a   cup   of    tea,    our 
khansamah  surprised   us  with   a  most   de- 
liciously  roasted  leg  of  mutton  from  one  of 
the  sheep  we  had  driven  with  us  up  the 
Biafo  glacier ;  roasted  over  a  fire  made  of  the 
brushwood  before  mentioned.     In  case   of 
the  absence  of  all  ordinary  fuel,  the  primus 
stove  affords  a  means  of  making  tea,  heating 
soups  or  tinned  food  preparations,  and  warm- 
ing one's  tent,  radiators  being  furnished  by  a 
combination  of  biscuit  tins.     Where  fuel  is 
so  scarce  it  is  obvious  that  the  traveler  must 
in  the  main  depend  for  warmth  on  thick 
clothing  rather  than  on  camp  fires,  and  tent- 
ing at  high  altitudes  cannot  be  called  a  par- 
ticularly cheerful  experience. 

As  a  rule  after  leaving  the  more  thickly 
inhabited  regions,  good  water  can  be  found. 


Still   this   is   not   always   the  case.    It  is 
advisable  to  carry  a  filter,  through  which  all 
water,  used  for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes, 
may  be  passed,  as  the  water  of  rivers  and 
glacial  streams  is  often  turbid,  especially  after 
floods  or  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  melting 
of  the  ice  above  has  increased  the  volume 
and  also  the  turbidity  of  the  stream.     The 
best  form  of  filter  for  travelers  we  have 
seen   is   the    Birkenfeld,   which    forces    the 
water  rapidly  through  a  porcelain  filter  and 
makes   the   most   turbid   water    absolutely 
colorless  and  clear.     In  cases  where  muddy, 
stagnant  water  has  to  be  used,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  filter  becomes  a  physi- 
ological  necessity.     We   met   with   an    in- 
stance    of     this     kind     while     encamping 
at    Tragbal    on    the    foothills    above    the 
Woolar  Lake,  in  Kashmir.     The  only  source 
whence   water   could     be    obtained    was   a 
pool    of    dark    brown    water,    from,    which 
the  cattle    pastured   in  the   neighborhood 
drank,    and   in   which   they   sought   refuge 
from   the   attacks   of  flies.     So  fiUed   was 
the  water  with  muddy  sediment,  that  the 
porcelain  candle  of  the  apparatus  became 
clogged    after   five    strokes    of    the   piston, 
and  no  more  water  could  be  forced  through. 
The   operation   of   cleaning   it    had   to   be 
repeated   over   and   over   after   every  five 
strokes,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  was  con- 
sumed in  obtaining  enough  clear  water  to 
make  our  tea  and  soup  for  dinner.     When 
filtered,    the    only    objection   which     could 
be  urged  against  the  water  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  source  from  which  it  was  taken. 
We    used,    on    our    expedition,    mostly 
Indian  tents  made  of  cotton  drilling,  manu- 
factured   in    New   England.     This   drilling 
is  much  lighter,  warmer  and  more  pliable 
than  canvas,  and  is  entirely  water  proof, 
at  least  for  one  season,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  canvas.     With  our  tents  well  placed 
as  regards  drainage  and  with  good  trenches 
around    them    to    carry    off   the    drip    and 
surface  water,  we  weathered  a  number  of 
storms,  not  only  in  safety,  but  with  a  sense 
of  comfort  that  was  rather  agreeable.     We 
had  one  double  fly  tent,  the  outer  fly  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  useful  in  keeping 
out  the  heat  by  the  sun,  where  the  tents 
cannot  be  pitched   in  the  shade  of  trees 
or  rocks,   but  as  a  matter   of  fact,   both 
single  and  double  fly  tents  were  found  to 
be    uninhabitable,    when    exposed    to    the 
summer  Indian  sun,  even  at  elevations  of 
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7,000  and  8,000  feet.  At  8,500  feet  in  the 
Shigar  Valley,  we  were  encamped  for  three 
days  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  a  ploughed 
field,  under  the  sickly  shadow  of  a  couple 
of  thinly  grown  apricot  trees.  We  were 
unable  to  remain  in  our  tents  after  ten 
o'clock,  a.m.,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat,  which  varied  from  86°  to  92°  Fahr. 
in  the  shade,  in  the  afternoon  of  those 
days,  and  was  considerably  higher  inside 
the  tents.  On  the  contrary,  at  greater 
altitudes,  there  is  need  of  all  the  sunshine 
that  ca.n  be  had.  As  a  protection  against 
cold  and  wind,  we  had  fringes,  fifteen  inches 
deep,  of  stout  drilling  sewed  around  the 
bottoms  of  our  tents,  which  when  turned 
inward  and  well  weighted  with  heavy 
stones,  kept  out  the  wind  effectually. 
In  addition  our  tents  were,  when  needful, 
lined  with  a  native  woolen  fabric,  called 
putto,  which  made  them  warm  and  com- 
fortable. They  were  also  provided  with 
rubber  floors  and  Indian  "  durry  "  rugs  of  the 
same  square  area  as  the  tents.  In  an 
eight  foot  square  tent  thus  arranged,  with 
a  primus  stove  lighted,  we  could  keep  as 
warm  in  a  temperature  of  16°  Fahr.  as  in 
any  city  house.  We  had  with  us  during 
our  first  expedition,  a  new  Willesden  can- 
vas Whymper  tent,  with  a  canvas  floor, 
brought  out  with  us  from  England,  but 
long  before  we  experienced  a  freezing  temp- 
erature we  discarded  it,  as  it  afforded  but 
little  protection  against  the  cold  and  was 
in  no  sense  rain  proof.  In  encamping  on 
moraines  and  mountain  sides,  where  no 
proper  places  to  stand  the  tents  on  were 
to  be  found,  we  had  the  coolies  build  out 
with  rocks  terraces  large  enough  for  them. 
In  these  cases  as  also  in  case  of  glacial 
camps,  the  tent  pins  could  not  be  driven 
in  as  usual,  but  had  to  be  wedged  between 
the  stones  as  well  as  possible,  the  tent 
ropes  attached  to  them  being  weighted 
down  with  heavy  stones  to  keep  them 
taut.  When  the  tents  became  loaded 
with  snow,  as  frequently  happened,  or 
when  the  wind  was  strong,  the  pins  would 
be  drawn  out  and  the  sides  of  the  tents 
would  partially  collapse.  On  such  occa- 
sions we  were  obliged  to  turn  out,   often 


in  stormy  nights,  to  readjust  the  fasten- 
ings, not  a.  pleasant  task  in  the  cold,  snow 
and  wind.  Once  we  awoke  in  the  morning 
to  find  the  sides  of  our  tents  pressed  in 
so  as  almost  to  touch  each  other  by  the 
weight  of  snow,  which  had  unobtrusively 
accumulated  upon  them  during  the  hours 
of  darkness.  If  one  were  intending  to  try 
for  a  peak  of  over  20,000  feet,  he  should 
be  provided  with  Mummery  tents,  lined, 
as  he  would  in  all  probability,  have  to  make 
a  high  bivouac  above  where  he  could  in- 
duce his  coolies  to  go. 

Sleeping  bags  are  necessary  for  comfort 
at  all  elevations  above  8,000  feet.  For 
very  high  work  those  made  of  eider  down 
are,  of  course,  the  lightest  and  warmest. 
Next  to  these,  in  our  experience,  come 
those  made  of  the  soft  and  comparatively 
light  German  camel  hair  blankets,  while 
the  felt  English  bags  backed  with  canvas 
are  heavy,  stiff  and  cumbersome,  as  well 
as  lacking  in  warmth.  A  good  supply 
of  extra  light  blankets  and  mackintosh 
cloth  is  also   necessary. 

Without  going  farther  into  details  of 
equipment,  I  would  say  that  tent  life 
in  the  Himalayas  furnishes  experiences  and 
pleasures  never  to  be  forgotten,  whether 
one  passes  the  long  summer  days  in  the 
dolce  Jar  niente  existence  of  the  visitor 
to  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  and  its  beautiful 
neighboring  valleys,  with  their  delicious 
climate,  under  its  shade  of  the  majestic 
chenars  and  soaring  evergreen  deodars;  or 
travels  for  scenery  or  the  chase  among 
the  valleys  of  the  middle  ranges,  bounded 
by  rock  walls  and  towers  of  wonderful 
form  and  marvelous  ever-changing  colors 
and  cleft  by  swiftly-flowing  cascaded  rivers; 
or  penetrates  to  the  vast  icy  solitudes  of 
the  highest  regions,  beyond  the  range  of 
all  living  things,  where  the  sky  is  pierced 
by  myriads  of  grim,  rock-bound,  ice-cov- 
ered shafts,  that  tower  in  sheer  precipices 
thousands  of  feet  above  his  path;  where 
the  silence,  that  may  be  felt,  is  broken 
now  by  whispers  of  the  summer  breeze, 
now  by  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  the 
voice  of  the  mountain  torrent  or  the  roar 
of  the  ever-recurring  avalanche. 


FOREST  FABLES 


By  Aloysius  Coll 
THE  ORDINATION  OF  JIM  CROW 


WELL  had  Noah  whittled  out  the 
saucer  of  his  ark.  Upon  it  sat 
the  upturned  cup  which  held  the 
relic-pairs  of  creation,  floating  about  in  the 
dish-pan  of  the  world.  Noah  had  slammed 
shut  the  doors  and  the  windows  of  the  ark 
when  the  storm  blew  up  from  the  north- 
east. From  within  he  heard  the  loud  drop 
of  the  deluge  on  the  boat  roof.  Blue- 
tongued  thunderbolts  licked  at  the  chinks 
he  had  forgotten  to  stop  with  clay.  When 
Mrs.  Noah  and  the  other  women  of  the  first 
boating  party  gave  respite  to  his  ears,  he 
could  hear  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  drift 
under  the  keel,  and  feel  the  thin  watered 
mountain  peaks  bump  the  belly  of  the  boat 
bottom. 

The  downpour  on  the  roof-tree  died 
away.  The  women  clamored  to  get  out 
and  visit  their  neighbors;  they  had  some 
peppery  secrets  over  which  they  had  sneezed 
seven  times  seven;  but  a  circulation  of  the 
gossip  among  four  females,  they  said,  was 
not  enough. 

The  cup  rattled  in  the  saucer  of  the  ark. 
"Are  we  going  to  land?"  asked  Mrs.  Noah. 

"  Not  likely,"  answered  her  spouse — the 
whittler  of  the  ark.  "The  giraffe  made  a 
sounding  at  eve,  and  couldn't  touch  bottom." 

"With  his  hoof?" 

"  Woman,  am  I  saved  as  seed  of  the  new 
creation,  think  you,  and  know  so  little? 
Certainly  not  with  his  hoof;  with  his  neck." 

"Four  more  weeks  in  the  ark!"  sighed 
Mrs.  Noah. 

Noah  fretted.  The  food  bins  sounded 
hollow.  The  lion,  in  hunger,  had  already 
chewed  the  tails  off  the  deer.  Noah  opened 
a  window  in  the  ark  and  sent  out  a  crow — 
a  bird  that  might  easily  be  seen,  should  it 
return  in  the  rain,  so  grand  and  gaudy  its 
plumage,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  crow  had  as  much  beauty  in  the  day  of 
the  deluge  as  it  has  pride  to-day. 

Noah  was  disappointed.  Mrs.  Crow  (for 
a  female  had  been  sent  out  on  the  mission), 
attracted  by  the  float,  went  astray.  "The 
bird  has  fallen  prey  to  her  greed,  and 
drowned  in  her  gluttony,"  said  Noah. 


"And  now  there  will  be  no  crows,"  said 
Mrs.  Noah,  "for  behold  the  bird  in  the  ark 
will  have  no  mate." 

Noah  winked.  "Hush!"  he  said.  "I 
knew  the  wanton  greed  of  the  carrion  eater, 
and  so  smuggled  an  extra  pair  into  the  ark 
before  we  set  sail." 

A  white  dove  was  released.  Returning 
it  bore  in  its  bill  a  fresh  branch. 

"  Green  goods  impostor,"  cried  Mrs. 
Parrot. 

"I'll  untongue  you,  if  this  is  the  speech 
you  are  to  transmit  to  your  parrot  pos- 
terity,"  quoth  Noah,  angrily. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Parrot  or  Mrs.  Parrot?" 
asked  Mrs.  Noah,  intruding. 

"  'Tis  the  woman  bird." 

"What  a  punishment!"  muttered  the 
matronly  chaperon  of  the  boating  party. 
"Untongued!"  And  she  shook  her  head, 
as  one  who  felt  the  terror  of  the  threat. 

A  rainbow  ate  into  the  frowning  face  of  the 
sky.  The  saucer  of  the  ark  tilted  on  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Ararat.  Noah  flung  down  the 
gang-plank.  Two  by  two,  the  birds  and  the 
beasts,  and  lastly,  the  men  and  the  women, 
trailed  out  of  the  ill-smelling  house.  The 
gulls,  the  petrels  and  the  cormorants  were 
sick,  and  could  not  leave  the  ark,  which 
broke  away  from  her  moorings,  and — a  dere- 
lict— carried  them  out  tb  sea.  Since  that 
day  the  gulls  and  the  petrels  and  the  cormor- 
ants have  not  left  the  waters. 

The  beasts  and  the  birds  bunched  on  the 
beach  at  the  landing  place.  Father  Noah 
called  the  roll.  In  the  list  of  C's  came  the 
crows.     "Here!"  croaked  sober  Mr,  Crow. 

"Present!"  sang  out  Mrs.  Crow. 

"Here!"  called  another  Mr.  Crow. 

Then  swelled  a  mighty  protest  against  the 
crows.  "This  is  not  justice,"  quoth  the 
birds.  "Instead  of  being  one  short  after 
losing  a  member  of  the  family,  the  crows  are 
one  ahead." 

Noah  was  anxious  to  pad  the  returns,  for 
he  was  in  a  quandary  how  to  account  for  the 
gulls  and  the  cormorants  and  the  petrels, 
which  he  had  neglected  to  get  off  the  boat, 
"  It  takes  two  crows  to  make  one  bird,  such 
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as  some  others  of  you  are,"  said  he,  attempt- 
ing to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  that  had 
gathered  in  the  tally-sheet  of  the  minutes 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  first  day  in  the 
new  world.  But  the  birds  would  not  have 
it  so. 

"It's  an  unfair  advantage  that  will  work 
to  the  increased  population  of  the  carrion- 
eaters,"  snarled  the  eagle. 

"It's  bigamy,  too,"  tittered  the  wren,  and 
under  her  breath  that  saucy  bird  went  on: 
"I  wouldn't  care  if  one  Mr.  Crow  had  two 
wives,  but  I  do  solemnly  object  to  one  Mrs. 
Crow  having  two  husbands.  She'll  never 
get  done  bragging  about  her  duplicity  in 
dears." 

The  quarrel  would  not  down.  Meantime  the 
beasts  were  counted  off,  recorded  in  the  new 
world's  menagerie  roll,  and  roamed  among 
the  green  bushes,  feeding.  Noah  offered 
sacrifice.  His  wife  scolded.  The  oven  built 
for  the  cooking  of  the  first  supper  had  been 
soaked  by  the  deluge,  and  her  fire  went  out 
before  she  had  the  coffee  boiled. 

But  Mrs.  Noah's  shrill  chatter  was  only 
a  trifle  to  that  of  Mr.  Eagle,  and  Mr.  Blue- 
bird, and  Mr.  Pheasant,' and  Mr.  Jay,  and 
all  the  feathered  fellowship  of  the  forest, 
deep  in  the  squabble  over  the  bold  bigamy 
of  Mrs.  Crow. 

"I  can  manage  two  husbands,"  snapped 
that  angry  bird.  "I  bossed  the  whole 
crow  crowd  in  the  ark." 

"  How  lucky  for  you  that  the  other  Mrs. 
Crow  is  drowned!"  piped  Miss  Wren. 

"It's  an  unpardonable  precedent  for  the 
new  world,"  said  Mr.  Owl,  seriously. 

"Just  as  unpardonable  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  the  granting  of  divorces," 
retorted  Mrs.  Crow.  "  How  am  I  to  get  rid 
of  one  of  my  husbands  without  divorce?" 

"Poison  one,"  broke  in  Mr.  Hawk, 
looking  up  from  his  work  of  removing 
some  of  the  old  boat  dirt  from  between 
his  claws. 

"Yes,  invite  Mr.  Cobra  to  dine  with 
yourhusband-through-the-death-of-his-own- 
wife,  and  have  them  drink  each  other's 
health  out  of  the  same  goblet,"  suggested 
Pith-brain  Peacock,  sweeping  the  sand  with 
a  tail  tattered  in  the  boat  by  the  trampling 
toes  of  the  tapir. 

"Your  opinions  change  about  as  often  as 
the  sheen  on  your  rear-end  pride,"  blurted 
Mrs.  Crow,  "so  that  I  do  not  think  they 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  plans  and 
pleasures  of  thinking  birds." 


Just  then  Mr.  Bull-Frog  poked  his  nose 
up  out  of  the  mud.  His  croak  caught 
the  attention  of  the  birds.  "This  deluge 
was  a  cinch  for  you,  wasn't  it?"  called 
Mr.  Hawk. 

"  It  was  a  liberal  donation  of  wet  goods," 
gurgled  Mr.  Frog;  "but  I  came  not  to  talk 
of  the  over-sprinkled  past.  Rather  I  had 
a  suggestion  to  offer  regarding  the  dilemma 
of  Mrs.  Crow." 

"In  order!  Properly  before  the  house!" 
shouted  the  birds.     "Out  with  it!" 

"First,  be  sparing  on' Mrs.  Crow.  She 
did  not  advertise  for  an  extra  husband. 
Her  luck  is  her  lot.  But  why  not  make  one 
of  the  husbands  a  celibate?  Declare  the 
bans  of  matrimony  in  his  case  illegally 
published,  untie  the  nuptial  knot  and 
ordain   him   a   priest   of  the   new   world." 

The  humor  of  the  plot  at  once  corrupted 
the  good  manners  of  the  forest  people, 
Mr.  Cobra,  who  had  come  out  of  the  weeds 
at  the  mention  of  his  name,  hissed  serenely. 
Mr.  Woodchuck  waddled  down  the  dank 
beach  and  sat  on  the  sands,  holding  his 
sides  with  laughter.  Mrs.  Parrot  stut- 
tered in  broken  syllables,  high  above  the 
wash  of  the  waves  and  the  licking  of  the 
flames  of  the  new  fire  Mrs.  Noah  had  kindled 
at  her  oven,  Mr.  Frog  blinked  his  filmy 
eyes  with  satisfaction  at  the  unbounded 
popularity  of  his  plan. 

"But  I  have  no  vocation  for  the  minis- 
try,"  objected  one  Mr.   Crow,  desperately. 

"I  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  cloth," 
said  the  other  Mr.  Crow,  with  emphasis. 

"  In  either  case,  to  make  a  very  poor 
preacher  we  would  merely  un-make  a  very 
poor  husband,"  said  the  sarcastic  Hawk. 

Below  the  speaker  the  weeds  parted, 
and  Mr,  Fox,  grinning  in  the  early  dawn 
of  his  joke-spirit,  which  has  never  left 
him  to  this  day,  came  forth  from  hiding. 
Acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  queer 
tangle,  he  declared  it  the  most  perplexing 
problem  which  had  been  before  him  since 
the  day  he  had  been  called  upon  in  the 
ark  to  straighten  the  tapir's  nose  after 
that  forest  brother  had  bent  it  trying  to 
knock  the  spots  off  the  leopard. 

"They  are  equally  handsome,"  argued  Mr. 
Fox ;  "  there  is  no  choice  for  Mrs,  Crow,  as 
far  as  looks  go.   But  intelligence  counts,  too." 

"With  the  preacher,  or  the  husband?" 
broke  in  Mrs.  Crow. 

"We  shall  see,"  said  the  sly  Mr.  Fox. 
He  had  a  little  joke  in  mind,  and  he  dared 
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not  be  too  explicit,    lest    both    husbands 
be  prepared  to  thwart  his  plot. 

"By  a  very  simple  test,"  he  said,  "I 
think  it  will  be  fair  to  decide  which  Mr. 
Crow  is  to  remain  the  devoted  husband, 
and  which  to  become  a  pillar  of  the  pulpit. 
Is  the  matter  of  judgment  left  to  me?" 
The  birds  assented.  Mr.  Frog,  disgusted, 
plumped  into  the  mud.  One  Mr.  Crow, 
the  junior,  took  fright,  and  also  took  wing, 
striving  to  evade  the  decision,  but  Mr. 
Hawk  shot  after  him  like  a  bullet,  bearing 
him  to  the  ground  in  the  underbrush. 
Other  birds  went  into  the  battle.  In  the 
struggle  Mr.  Pheasant's  necktie  was  de- 
ranged— jerked  from  his  throat  and  heaped 
on  his  head,  like  a  bandage  knot,  where  all 
the  pheasants  wear  their    neckties   to-day. 

Mr.  Crow  was  dragged  back.  "With  his 
brother  he  stood  before  Mr.  Fox  for  the 
deciding  test.  For  convenience  throughout 
the  trial,  Mr.  Fox  re-christened  one  Mr. 
Crow  Mr.  Jim  Crow,  and  the  other  Mr. 
James  Crow.  The  forest  fellows  gathered 
about  to  hear  the  recital  of  the  wedding- 
wisdom. 

Turning  to  Mr.  James  Crow,  Mr.  Fox 
said:  "Suppose  that  in  an  off  day,  Mr. 
Crow,  you  should  quarrel  with  your  be- 
loved wife,  and  break  her  wing.  Which 
brother  of  the  forest  would  you  call  in  for 
assistance?"  Mrs.  Swan  had  the  advantage 
of  her  long  neck  here.  She  poked  her  head 
almost  up  to  the  lips  of  Mr.  Crow,  hang- 
ing upon  his  answer. 

Mr.  James  Crow  looked  puzzled.  Then  he 
suddenly  hugged  himself  with  his  wings. 
"  I  would  call  in  Mr.  Fox,  who  has  never 
failed  to  adjust  broken  pledges,  re-fill 
broken  pocket-books,  and  mend  broken 
hearts." 

"Good!  Good!"  squawked  the  swan. 

"And  what  brother  would  you  call  in?" 
said  Mr.  Fox,  addressing  Mr.  Jim  Crow. 

"First  and  last,  I  shall  never  need  the 
assistance  of  any  brother  of  the  forest  for 
such  a  help.  Jim  Crow  does  not  beat  his 
wife!"  and  the  bird  threw  up  his  wise  head. 

"Jim's  the  true  husband!"  shrieked  the 
birds,  crowding  about  to  carry  him  off 
in  triumph.  Mrs.  Crow  dodged  under  the 
Swan's  bent  neck  to  get  a  loving  glance 
at  the  hero. 

"It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Jim  Crow  is  the 
wiser  bird  of  the  two,"  began  Mr.  Fox, 
judge-like,"  for  the  wisdom  of  the  test  was 
not  to  be  proven  in  the  truth  of  the  answer. 


but  in  the  falsehood  of  the  question.  Fur- 
ther trials  would  be  idle.  I  shall  there- 
fore decide  that  Mr.  Jim  Crow  shall  be 
the  preacher,  and " 

"The  husband!  the  husband!"  fairly 
stormed  the  birds,  rushing  with  one  accord 
upon  Mr.  Fox. 

"Nay,  not  the  husband,"  quoth  the 
fox,  suavely.  "In  the  ministry  we  desire 
the  finest  intelligence;  in  the  husband  we 
must  have  the  finest  intelligence  also.  In 
the  ministry  Mr.  Jim  Crow  shall  work 
alone,  and  on  his  own  wits.  And  he  has 
the  tools  for  his  new  work.  But  who  is 
here  to  say  that  Mrs.  Crow  has  not  the 
wisdom  and  the  intelligence  in  herself  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Jim  Crow  as 
husband?"  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  air  of  a 
village  schoolmaster,  triumphant  in  the 
stumping  of  his  class  of  twelve-year-olds, 
looked  about  from  side  to  side.  Mr.  Cobra 
drew  back  his  hood,  and  bared  his  fore- 
head to  the  sea-breeze,  that  he  might 
think  clearly.  Mr.  Crane  scratched  his  head 
with  a  bony  claw.  "I  repeat  it,"  said 
Mr.  Fox,  quietly,  "who  is  here  to  say 
it?" 

No  bird  stirred.  "Not  even  I  myself, 
who  declare  my  divorce  by  my  own  speech, 
will  say  it,"  spoke  the  gallant  Jim  Crow, 
in  a  choking  voice.  "Always  have  I  paid 
tribute  to  the  wit  of  my  beloved  wife." 
And  walking  a  little  distance  down  the 
sands,  he  stood,  and  stretched  himself 
to  his  full  height.  "I  am  ready  for  the 
ordination,"  he  said. 

Then  came  Mr.  Blackbird,  and  pulling 
out  a  gaudy  feather  from  Mr.  Crow,  re- 
placed it  with  one  of  ebon  hue  from  his 
own  breast.  Came  Mr.  Buzzard,  and  he 
did  likewise.  Came  Mr.  Vulture,  and  Mr. 
Dodo,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  fields  and 
the  air  which  had  feathers  of  black,  each 
giving  Mr.  Jim  Crow  one  or  more,  till  he" 
stood  before  them — a  somber  bird  of  min- 
isterial mein,  dressed  in  cleric  garb  from 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  the  rim  of  his  tail. 

"Reverend  Jim  Crow!"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
introducing  the  new  preacher  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  wood. 

But  Mrs.  Crow  loved  him,  for  all  his 
sober  garment.  "I  suppose,"  she  said, 
with  mock  indifference  which  she  affected 
to  stifle  her  real  feelings  of  love,  "that 
Reverend  Jim  Crow,  making  the  rounds 
of  his  parish,  may  call  at  my  house,  or 
offer  me  consolation  in  time  of  sorrow — 
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privileges  granted  to  all  the  members  of 
the  congregation." 

"Reverend  Jim  Crow  is  the  pastor  of 
his  people,  and  must  look  after  his  flock 
without  fear  or  favor,"  said  Mr.  Fox. 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Crow  picked  a  burr  out 
of   Reynard's  tail. 

"And  she'll  be  sick  often  enough!" 
muttered  the  wren,  darting  into  the  under- 
brush. True  was  the  prophecy,  nor  did 
Mrs.  Crow  die  of  her  illness  till  long  after 
Reverend  Jim  Crow  had  transmitted  his 
■clever  tongue,  his  wise  discretion  and  his 
black  vestment  to  the  Jim  Crows  of  all 
generations. 

The  dodo  has  passed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  men  gape  at  his  semblance 
in  glass  cases.  The  blackbird  did  murder 
one  day  at  the  brookside,  and  ever  since 
his  wing  has  been  splotched  with  the  red 


badge  of  guilt.  The  vulture  is  estranged 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  must  steal 
away  in  the  dawn  and  in  the  day-danger 
on  carrion  trips.  The  dove  has  lapsed 
into  a  puny  pet.  But  Jim  Crow — the 
gallant,  the  unselfish  and  the  faithful — 
true  to  the  trust  of  his  forefather,  is  still 
a  leader  among  the  flocks  of  birds,  still 
a  shepherd  in  the  feathered  fold.  Day 
after  day  he  mounts  guard  for  the  faint 
sign  of  the  foe.  Only  the  far-traveled 
bullet  reaches  his  heart,  and  disturbs  the 
roost  of  his  people.  Every  son  of  Noah, 
who  reads  of  his  ordination,  has  heard  him 
at  his  sermons  in  the  top  twig  of  a  tree, 
far  out  in  the  middle  of  the  sheep  field, 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  So  is  he  still  high 
priest.  And  we  love  him  more  for  one 
bad  habit  he  has  kept  from  the  ark-trip — 
he  still  eats  meat  on  Friday! 
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THE   GAME   PRESERVES   OF  MISSOURI 


By   Leonidas   Hubbard,  Jr. 


FOR  us  of  the  North  there  hovers  over 
the  Southern  States  a  glamor  akin 
to  romance.  We  become  conscious 
of  this  when  we  cross  a  State  line  and 
enter  the  new  region.  Not  only  does  the 
sun  take  on  a  new  brightness  and  the  air  a 
new  balm,  but  new  accents  float  up  to  us 
from  the  railway  platforms  and  enter  with 
the  incoming  passengers.  To  the  sports- 
man comes  a  charm  but  slightly  different. 
He  may  not  note  the  change  in  accent,  but 
the  new  sun  and  the  new  atmosphere — if  it 
be  winter — suggest  open  rivers  and  lakes 
where  ducks  stay  well  on  into  the  cold 
months,  where  fish  bite  the  whole  year 
round,  and  where  strange  kinds  of  game, 
birds  and  beasts  that  he  never  finds  along 
the  Canadian  border,  are  waiting  to  lead  him 
a  new  chase. 

Missouri  is  such  a  State.  One  crosses  the 
line  from  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and  instinctively 
feels  himself  in  the  South.  Farther  to  the 
north  he  has  lamented  with  the  settlers  the 
extinction  of  the  kingly  wild  gobbler.  He 
has  come  to  feel  for  that  elusive  bird  some- 


thing akin  to  the  longing  of  the  old  Spaniards 
prowling  through  this  same  region  in  search 
of  El  Dorado.  Now  he  is  in  a  land  where  the 
turkey  may  still  be  found.  Here,  too,  is  a 
country  where  squirrels  were  always,  where 
quail  never  freeze,  and  where  he  sees  the  first 
of  migrating  birds  in  their  winter  home.  In 
this  new  land  he  is  in  contact,  too,  with  those 
bits  of  half  sport  which  have  a  charm  of  their 
own  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  more 
exciting  chase;  he  may  join  in  a  neighborhood 
coon  hunt  and  stumble  through  the  woods 
by  lantern  or  torch,  while  the  hounds  bay 
terrifying  messages  to  coon  and  'possum. 

Here,  too,  sport  has  an  association  lacking 
in  the  North :  the  association  of  famous  deeds 
done  in  the  days  of  history  making.  When 
Daniel  Boone  and  his  companions  were  fight- 
ing the  aborigines  across  the  border  in 
Kentucky;  when  men  no  less  courageous 
were  pushing  into  the  more  northern  lands 
of  the  Western  Reserve  this  State  was 
wilderness.  When  the  deer  and  bear  grew 
scarce  in  those  new  settlements,  the  pioneers 
pushed   across   the   Mississippi   and   found 
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themselves  able  to  repeat  the  fight  in  a  land 
as  plenteously  supplied  as  that  which  their 
fathers  had  entered  before  them.  Here  were 
riflemen  as  unerring  as  the  heroes  of 
Cooper — men  who  felt  uneasy  when  the  day 
came  that  they  did  not  need  to  watch  for  the 
prowling  Indians.  From  among  them  went 
volunteers  to  help  General  Jackson  in  1814, 


manship  in  these  Missouri-bred  shooters. 
There  are  pot-hunting  Missourians  and 
Missourians  who  denounce  pot-hunting,  but 
slip  out  now  and  then  to  shoot,  shame- 
facedly, into  a  flock  of  ducks  in  spring- 
time. But  in  the  midst  of  these  are  men 
in  numbers  who  have  in  their  natures 
the  chivalry  of  the  South — a  chivalry  that  in 
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and  the  slaughter  of  Britons  at  New  Orleans 
spoke  of  their  perfect  marksmanship.  From 
among  them  came  great  workers,  great  fight- 
ers and  great  thinkers.  From  among  them, 
too,  came  others  whose  notorious  outlaw 
deeds  carried  terror  to  citizens  and  officials 
alike.  Later  came  days  of  political  disturb- 
ance, when  men  disagreed  on  matters  of  most 
vital  importance,  and,  disagreeing,  reached 
for  their  ever-ready  rifles,  which  cracked  and 
echoed,  carrying  death  and  tumult  in  a 
frightful  civU  conflict.  Such  are  the  associa- 
tions that,  spirit  like,  hover,  half  recognized, 
about  the  pilgrim  who  crosses  the  Missouri 
boundary.  One  seems  treading  on  historic 
ground,  and  if  he  have  a  touch  of  romance 
in  his  blood,  his  gun  becomes  one  of  those 
ancient,  never-failing  squirrel  rifles;  his  guide 
a  friendly  aborigine,  and  himself  a  part  of 
the  historic  and  heroic  past. 

Of  course,  one  finds  now  only  scattered 
remnants  of  that  long-past  day  of  hunting 
in  the  wUderness;  even  the  remnants  are 
enough  to  gladden  a  sportsman's  heart.  But 
among  the  men  who  dwell  here  he  finds  more 
distinct  traces  of  the  old-time  order.  It 
shows  itself  in  their  love  of  outdoor  life, 
especially  when  the  out-of-doors  is  such  as  to 
call  guns  into  play.     There  is  real  sports- 


the  old  day  ostracized  the  shooter  of  a  fox  as 
it  would  a  thief.  This  spirit  of  sportsman- 
ship in  her  citizens  has  made  Missouri  a 
State  where  good  shooting  is  plentiful.  This 
is  not  so  much  because  the  law  makers  have 
been  wise  in  their  protection,  as  because  the 
sportsmen  have  entered  upon  the  making 
of  preserves,  the  saving  of  native  game,  and 
the  introduction  of  birds  from  the  outside. 
The  State  is  becoming  a  State  of  preserves, 
and  one  is  surprised  at  the  enterprise  found 
here,  standing  out  in  decided  contrast  with 
that  of  Iowa,  its  neighbor,  and  many  another 
State  of  the  North.  To  be  sure  the  laws  of 
Missouri  have  been  bungled  and  re-bungled, 
as  the  game  laws  made  by  the  solons  of  every 
other  farmer  State  have  been.  The  prairie 
chicken  has  been  allowed  to  become  well-nigh 
extinct;  ducks  may  be  shot  as  late  as  April 
first,  and  citizens  of  other  States  are  for- 
bidden to  shoot  within  Missouri  borders, 
under  any  conditions — a  statute  which  has 
never  been  enforced.  There  is,  too,  among  the 
sportsmen's  clubs,  some  taint  of  the  narrow 
spirit  which  favors  duck  slaughter  in  the 
mating  season.  Still,  this  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,  and  a  law  which 
checks  the  murder  on  April  first  is  better 
than  one  which  allows  it  to  go  on  until  May. 
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As  the  forest  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  land,  the  sportsmen  of  Missouri  found 
four  regions  within  the  State  that  main- 
tained their  wild  character.  First  were  the 
marshes  that  stretch  across  the  State  on 
either  side  of  the  Missouri;  second,  was  a 
strip  of  marsh  along  that  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi above  St.  Louis;  then  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  State,  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  the  overflowed  lands,  submerged 
since  the  earthquake  of  1812,  and  made  a 
mighty  stretch  of  marsh.  Last  of  all,  there 
was  wild  country,  part  timbered  and  part 
stony,  in  the  southwest,  about  the  Ozark 
Mountain  district.  In  each  of  these  districts 
game  preservation  has,  of  late  years,  prog- 
ressed at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Clubs  have 
every^vhere  been  organized,  swamp  land  has 
been  purchased,  and  houses  built.  In  the 
mountains  a  number  of  purchases  have  been 
made,  staked  off  and  policed.  In  the  settled 
portions  of  the  State,  where  wild  land  long 
ago  disappeared,  leases  have  been  taken  and 
preparations  made  for  guarding  the  game 
from  unauthorized  hunters.  The  enterprise 
of  these  Missourians  is  surprising.  One 
could  almost  wish  it  were  less,  for  it  is  but  a 
matter  of  time,  if  the  present  tendency  con- 
tinues, until  the  hunting  will  be  as  far  out  of 


at  all.  Where  the  clubs  are  made  up  of 
thoroughgoing  sportsmen,  it  counteracts  the 
effect  of  evil  laws,  which  have  threatened 
the  extinction  of  migrating  birds.  For  this 
reason  one  could  almost  wish  to  see  Iowa's 
shooting  ground  and  that  of  Wisconsin  all 
preserved— if  there  Avere  sportsmen  enough 
in  the  former  State  to  make  such  a  thing 
possible.  But  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  shutting  the  public  out  entirely 
from  a  State's  hunting  grounds.  To  have  a 
gun  and  wander  in  the  woods,  or  paddle  over 
a  lake,  is  a  wonderful  education  for  a  boy. 
Skill,  self-reliance,  courage,  good  morals, 
and  a  love  of  nature,  are  results  of  such  a 
privilege.  Nothing  makes  a  better  American 
or  a  better  man  than  just  such  training. 
While  to  have  the  desires  for  such  outdoor 
life  and  to  have  not  the  means  for  their 
gratification,  is  likely  to  turn  energies  that 
should  be  helpful  and  constructive  into  chan- 
nels where  they  are  harmful  and  destructive. 
Missouri  could,  if  she  would,  set  aside  some 
of  her  waste  for  just  such  public  purposes. 
Her  citizens  would  be  better  and  happier 
as  a  result,  and  her  sport  would  not  suffer. 
Among  the  first  hunting  lands  to  be 
entered  by  sportsmen  intending  to  make 
preserves   was   the    overflowed    district    in 
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the  reach  of  the  multitude  as  it  is  now  about 
Sandusky  Bay  in  Ohio,  or  as  it  is  in  some  of 
Europe's  smaller  states,  where  all  hunting 
rights  belong  to  the  nobility  and  the  sport  of 
the  common  people  is  the  unwholesome  game 
of  poaching.  This  close  preservation  is  a 
thousand  times  better  than  no  preservation 


the  extreme  southeast.  This  part  of  the 
State,  lying  along  the  St.  Francis  River, 
was  once  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
portions  of  the  State.  But  in  1812,  when 
the  war  clouds  were  gathering,  came  a 
mighty  rumbling,  roaring  and  shaking  to 
this   portion   of  the   South.     Then   nature 
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played  one  of  her  old  tricks.  She  shook 
the  bottom  out  from  under  this  section 
of  Missouri  and  let  it  drop  down  so  that 
what  had  been  the  banks  of  the  St.  Francis 
became  the  bottom  of  a  marsh  in  which 
the  river  lost  itself,  spreading  out  to  form 
lake,  lagoon  and  bayou.  To  one  who 
loves  the  wilds,  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  the  elements  of  conventional  beauty; 
to  one  who  loves  alike  the  blue-topped 
mountains  and  the  black  pine  slashings, 
the  primeval  forest  and  the  dismal  swamps, 
who  loves  the  wUds,  not  for  their  green- 
ness so  much  as  for  the  mere  fact  that 
they  are  wild  and  hold  wild  creatures, 
this  vast  overflow  is  full  of  charming  sug- 
gestion. Descending  the  St.  Francis  one 
sees  high  ground  with  green  grass  and 
mighty  trees.  Then  comes  a  succession 
of  swamps  and  at  last  the  river  merges  into 
the  marsh  and  becomes  a  part  of  this  great 
waste.  Here,  as  in  the  dismal  swamps 
farther  southward,  are  the  dead  and  fallen 
trees,  the  groves  of  living  cypress,  the 
projecting  knees,  and  between  bayou  and 
channel  the  rank  growth  of  marsh  grass. 
In  this  swamp  are  all  the  residents  that 
come  into  a  semi-southern  waste.  Muskrats 
swarm;  mink  are  plentiful;  about  the 
higher  parts  are  raccoon  by  hundreds. 
On  their  southern  flight  millions  upon 
millions  of  wild  fowl  make  this  their  stop- 
ping place.  The  lakes  and  bayous  are 
dotted  with  every  species  of  duck.  Geese 
and  swan  hide  among  the  thick  weed 
growth.  Flocks  of  snipe  and  woodcock 
are  ever  on  the  wing,  while  from  the  top 
of  the  cypress  comes  the  unmelodious  voice 
of  the  bittern.  But  with  all  its  attractive- 
ness the  swamp  is  an  inhospitable  old 
waste.  These  bayous  and  creeks  are  harder 
to  follow  than  the  windings  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  and  one  who  ventures  out 
alone  faces  starvation  among  the  blind 
channels  or  drowning  among  the  half 
submerged  knees  that  lie  hidden  to  catch 
and  upset  the  boat  of  the  hurrying  sports- 
man. Here  it  is  that  the  native  is  useful. 
The  native  is  a  queer  specimen.  Some- 
times his  ancestors  came  to  this  swamp 
because  their  love  for  the  careless  life  of 
hunter  and  trapper  got  the  better  of  their 
ambition;  more  frequently  they  gravitated 
here,  drawn  by  the  law  of  natural  selection, 
which  gives  the  fertile  fields  and  rich  forests 
to  those  able  to  contend  for  them  and 
consigns  to  the  waste  swamps  and  barren 


hills  those  who  fail  in  life's  battle.  So  it 
is  that  the  natives  of  this  swamp  are  a 
class  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  have 
no  ambitions  beyond  the  swamp,  know 
nothing  beyond,  and  care  nothing  for  the 
laws  or  customs  or  men  of  the  outside. 
But  they  do  know  the  swamp.  They  are 
violators  of  the  game  law  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end.  Hidden  away  on  their  half 
sunken  islands  they  shoot  and  trap  when 
or  what  they  please.  At  first  they  looked 
with  disapproval  upon  any  encroachment 
of  the  outside  sportsmen.  Now  and  then 
a  camp  would  be  burned  or  a  boat  cut 
loose  and  allowed  to  drift  away.  Now, 
however,  they  have  come  to  know  that 
there  is  money  in  these  men,  that  they 
can  make  money  enough  acting  as  guides 
during  duck  season  to  buy  tobacco  and 
ammunition  for  a  whole  year,  with  a  jug 
or  two  of  cheap  whisky  in  the  bargain. 
So  with  the  native  guide  to  paddle  or 
pole  him  through  the  swamp  in  duck 
boat  or  dug  out,  the  sportsman  may  pene- 
trate the  utmost  recesses  of  the  marsh, 
to  shoot  over  decoys  at  the  edge  of  the 
open  water  or  to  kill  birds  which  rise  as 
the  pirogue  crowds  through  the  marsh  grass. 
The  chief  and  oldest  sportsmen's  organi- 
zation of  this  region  is  made  up  of  St.  Louis 
men  and  incorporated  as  the  "Knobel 
Club."  At  first  this  was  strictly  a  sports- 
men's club,  but  of  late  years  it  has  taken 
on  a  social  phase.  And  this  phase  is  not 
bad  either.  It  does  not  mean  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  sporting  spirit  of  the  organization 
as  such  changes  too  often  do,  but  rather 
an  addition  of  outdoor  spirit  to  include 
those  who  love  the  outdoors,  but  cannot 
well  take  part  in  the  more  rigorous  forms 
of  sport.  This  change  consisted  in  the 
building  of  a  large  club-house,  far  above 
the  swamp  on  the  high  ground  along  the 
St.  Francis.  There  is  little  shooting  and 
only  moderate  fishing  here,  but  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water  and  fresh  air.  So 
here  the  men  of  the  Knobel  Club  come 
with  their  wives.  When  they  want  shooting 
the  sportsmen  take  their  launch  and  drop- 
ping downward  some  twenty-five  miles, 
make  temporary  headquarters  at  the  old 
club  "annex"  which  stands  in  the  shooting 
country.  I  like  this  idea  of  a  combined 
country  and  hunting  club.  It  would  have 
drawbacks  in  abundance  were  it  not  that 
the  club's  location  is  such  as  to  permit  of 
two  houses  far  apart,  yet  within  easy  reach 
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of  one  another,  and  to  give  two  kinds  of 
territory  radically  different.  I  like,  too, 
the  spirit  of  the  club,  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  thoroughly  sportsman-like  organization. 
Its  constitution  explicitly  declares  that 
no  one  who  shoots  for  the  market  can  be- 
come a  member  and  provides  a  means  for 
the  expulsion  of  any  one  who  lacks  the 
true  spirit,  or  who  fails  in  sportsman-like 
conduct.  Its  attitude  has  likewise  been 
against  excessive  kills,  and  its  influence 
has  been  for  better  game  laws. 

There  is  in  the  overflow  district  an  abun- 
dance of  unpreserved  land  where  all  men  may 
shoot.  It  is  not  so  in  all  regions.  In  the 
marshes  along  the  Missouri,  especially  at  the 
lower  portion,  the  free  shooting  has  grown 
extremely  scarce.  Every  bit  of  marsh  and 
every  little  lake  is  being  bought  or  leased 
and  hedged  about  with  notices  warning 
the  public  to  keep  off.  So  far  has  this 
thing  gone  that  St.  Charles  has  one  of  the 
most  unusual  clubs  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
Ballast  Pit  Fishing  Club,  it  is  called,  and 
the  name  is  indicative  of  its  character. 
Fishing  grounds  were  at  a  premium,  so 
much  so  that  this  club,  which  is  a  real 
sportsman's  organization,  secured  an  old 
ballast  pit,  from  whence  a  railroad  had 
drawn  gravel.  In  this  are  bass  and  crop- 
pies and  catfish.  The  club  is  fostering  the 
'existing  species  and  introducing  new  ones, 
with  the  result  that  a  bit  of  water  that 
would  seem  about  as  likely  to  offer  good 
sport  as  did  the  celebrated  pail  in  which 
Simple  Simon  sought  to  catch  a  leviathan, 
promises  to  give  some  really  good  fishing. 

Among  the  leading  organizations  of 
sportsmen  in  this  region  are  the  Monas 
Temps  Clair  Lake  Hunting  Club,  the  Cui-\Te 
Club,  the  Garden  Shooting  Club,  and  the 
Horse  Shoe  Lake  Club.  Xone  of  these  is 
better  or  more  sportsmanlike  than  the  Cuivre 
Club.  An  old  club,  with  wealthy  mem- 
bers, and  members  who  are  sportsmen  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  it  is  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  studied  and  followed.  Ducks  are 
fostered  here  by  feeding.  Out  over  the 
waters  of  Maple  Lake  platforms  are  built 
on  piles  that  project  above  the  surface. 
On  these  the  keeper  of  the  grounds  places 
corn  and  other  grains  that  ducks  like,  and 
of  this  every  bird  is  free  to  partake.  At 
first  one  is  apt  to  suspect  that  such  feeding 
is  merely  a  scheme  to  help  along  with 
slaughter,  that  the  resulting  sport  savors  of 
shooting  tame  birds  in  a  barnyard.     But 


it  seems  rather  designed  to  make  a  refuge 
for  the  fowl  whither  they  will  be  tempted 
from  the  lands  and  waters  on  which  men 
shoot  every  day.  Daily  shooting  is  not 
permitted  on  these  club  grounds.  Mem- 
bers have  two  days  a  week,  and  only  two, 
when  they  may  hunt  on  the  preserve.  On 
other  days  the  game  is  safe.  The  spirit 
which  prompts  such  self-control  is  one  that 
could  well  be  imitated  by  sportsmen  far- 
ther north  and  farther  east. 

It  is  in  the  region  of  the  Ozarks,  in  Mis- 
souri's southwest,  that  one  finds  the  wildest 
country  and  the  only  large  game  of  the 
State.  Here  is  timbered  land,  some  of  it 
in  the  primeval  state.  Here,  too,  are  barren 
tracts  of  rock-covered  hUls,  cold  streams 
and  pretty  lakes.  The  deer  hunting  of  this 
region  remains  good,  while  turkeys,  too, 
are  fairly  numerous.  This  is  mainly  free 
land  where  all  are  at  liberty  to  hunt.  In 
the  protection  of  her  deer  Missouri  has  de- 
parted from  the  plans  pursued  by  most 
States  farther  north.  Her  open  season  be- 
gins October  1  and  ends  on  December  31, 
which  is  too  long.  To  some  extent,  how- 
ever, she  makes  up  for  this  by  prohibiting 
entirely  the  killing  of  does  for  the  five  years 
beginning  with  1897.  This  is  a  very  good 
law  if  it  can  be  enforced,  but  its  enforce- 
ment is  difficult.  So  long  as  men  are  al- 
lowed in  the  woods  they  will  now  and  then 
kill  does,  of  which  no  one  outside  will  ever 
hear.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  sport 
if  the  season  were  shortened  and  the  does 
still  protected.  Shortening  the  season  keeps 
men  out  of  the  woods  and  when  out  of  the 
woods  they  violate  no  laws.  The  laws  of 
this  State  are  not  well  enforced.  The  sys- 
tem of  policing  is  that  of  volunteer  war- 
dens, and  their  work  has  not  been  very 
effective.  It  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  that  the  prairie 
chicken  has  disappeared  from  Missouri. 
The  only  game  remaining  in  the  more  set- 
tled sections  consists  of  quaU,  partridges, 
rabbits  and  squirrels.  In  most  sections  this 
has  become  very  scarce  owing  to  the  work 
of  pot-hunting  farmers  and  other  pot-hunters 
from  town. 

Preserves  are  being  made  to  some  extent 
in  the  farming  districts  and  in  some  in- 
stances their  promoters  are  doing  very  good 
work  indeed.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
sort  of  game  preserving  is  that  of  the  Greene 
County  Game  and  Fish  Propagating  and 
Protective  Association.     This  is  located  from 
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four  to  ten  miles  north  of  Springfield  in 
Greene  and  Polk  counties.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  as  showing  what  may  be  done 
to  make  sport  in  a  settled  land.  Sportsmen 
roundabout  Springfield  saw  the  game  killed 
by  pot-hunters,  the  laws  half  enforced,  and 
the  woods  and  fields  becoming  barren  of 
animal  life.  The  law  forbade  any  one  going 
across  another's  land  with  dog  or  gun  with- 
out written  permission,  thus  in  general 
keeping  off  gentlemen  hunters,  while  the 
professional  game  killer  and  the  small  boy 
went  by  way  of  the  back  fence.  So  this  or- 
ganization was  effected.  Forty  is  the  limit 
of  membership.  Twelve  thousand  acres  of 
land,  largely  timbered,  were  selected,  and  a 


question,  "  Is  pheasant  breeding  in  America 
a  success?"  has  been  answered  here,  and 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  many 
places  where  men  have  introduced  the  birds 
the  preserves  have  been  too  small  and 
pheasants  have  strayed  over  the  line  where- 
upon their  feathers  went  to  make  dusters 
in  the  nearest  farm  house.  But  here  on  this 
twelve  thousand  acres  a  pheasant  may  fly 
far  and  still  be  safe.  So  it  is  that  the  birds 
have  increased  and  multiplied  and  next  year 
the  club  members  will  go  forth  to  hunt. 
In  time  such  preserves  as  this  must  prove  a 
source  of  great  good  to  any  State.  A  duck 
preserve  where  no  birds  are  propagated  may 
be  a  questionable  blessing  if  the  State  gives 
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lease  secured  to  the  hunting  right.  This 
land  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  with 
men  to  carry  out  the  club  rules  against 
poaching.  Four  years  ago  the  club  bought 
a  number  of  English  and  Mongolian  pheas- 
ants and  secured  several  pairs  of  wild  tur- 
keys, which  were  turned  into  the  preserve. 
Quail  were  also  bought  and  added  to  the 
native  stock.  Up  to  date  no  hunting  has 
been  done,  but  the  promoters  have  watched 
with  keenest  interest  the  increase  of  their 
game.     It  seems   almost   certain  that   the 


proper  protection  to  its  birds.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  one  like  this.  For 
here  new  birds  are  raised  and  land  that 
yielded  no  sport  comes  to  be  full  of  fine 
shooting.  More  than  this,  as  time  goes  by 
the  pheasants  will  spread  beyond  the  pre- 
serve borders  and  stock  the  country  round- 
about. Then  the  farmer  will  come  in  for 
his  share  of  the  fun  and  wUl  see  that  what 
he  in  his  haste  condemned  as  a  creation 
of  snobbery  was  after  all  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. 


THE  NEW    YORK    DOG    SHOW 


By   George   Raper 


THE  annual  exhibition  of  dogs  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club,  which  opened  on 
February  19,  1901,  and  closed  on  the  22d, 
was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  its 
popularity  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that,  not  only  in  quality,  but  numer- 
ically, all  previous  records  were  beaten. 
Without  question    dogs  in  this  country  are 


specimens.  This  entry  Is  only  exceeded 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  Kennel  Club  show 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Crufts  held  in 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  and  the  La- 
dies' Kennel  Association,  held  in  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  London.  Birmingham,  Edin- 
burgh, Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  the  next 
four  largest  exhibitions,  cannot  lay  claim  to 
so  good  a  record  as  New  York,  which  fact 
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GREAT  DANE. 

Montebello  Kennels. 


increasing  in  popularity;  more  interest  is 
being  taken  in  their  breeding,  and  the  form- 
ation of  specialist  and  other  clubs  has 
aroused  sj)orting  and  competitive  instincts, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  the  attainment 
and  improvement  of  pure  bred  stock. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  collection 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  2,125  entries 
were    catalogued,     represented    by     1,555 


should  not  only  make  the  Westminster  ex- 
ecutive feel  proud,  but  give  zest  and  deter- 
mination to  all  canine  lovers  to  attain,  if 
not  eclipse,  a  world's  record.  The  arrange- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
slight  details,  were  excellent,  but  the  inno- 
vation of  benching  all  dogs  of  the  same 
breeds  that  belong  to  one  kennel  together, 
should  not  be  encouraged;  for  neither  the 
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public  nor  the  critic  can  follow  the  awards, 
except  with  great  difficulty.  This  system, 
too,  causes  great  delay  to  the  judges  on  ac- 
count of  the  stewards  and  keepers  having 
to  wander  here  and  there  in  search  of  the 
various  competitors.  Again  it  Avould  be  a 
boon  to  visitors  were  handlers  to  wear  con- 
spicuously the  number  of  the  dog  on  com- 
petition so  that  the  interested  public  who 
throng  round  the  rings  would  be  able  to 
identify  each  individual  competitor. 

St.  Bernards  headed  the  catalogue.  In 
going  along  the  benches  I  missed  the  entries 
of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Sheubrooks,  who  probably 
owns  the  strongest  kennel  in  the  United 
States.  Individually  I  have  seen  better 
specimens,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  any- 
thing very  inferior.  There  is  certainly 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  not  only 
in  head,  but  in  hindquarters  and  action. 
Type  and  soundness  should  first  claim  the 
attention  of  breeders,  for  without  'these 
essentials,  size,  with  a  judge  who  understands 
his  work,  is  of  little  account.  The  head  of  a 
typical  St.  Bernard  should  be  massive,  the 
muzzle  should  be  moderately  long,  but  both 
deep  and  wide,  though  the  lips  should  not 
be  too  pendulous;  the  stop  or  indentation 
between  the  eyes  should  be  deep  and  wide, 
the  temples  well  defined,  the  ears  of  me- 
dium size,  eyes  rather  deep  dark  in  color, 
the  expression  kind  and 
intelligent ;  let  the  bone 
be  massive,  ankles 
strong  and  feet  large 
but  compact;  body 
massive,  hindquarters 
very  strong  and  mus- 
cular, hocks  w^ell  let 
down.  If  these  points 
can  be  obtained  to- 
gether with  size,  so 
much  the  better,  but 
avoid  if  possible  a  long 
and  narrow  muzzle, 
weak  pastern  and  hind- 
quarters. Amongst  the 
rough-coated  specimens 
Mr.  J.  Meisenheimer's 
Champion  Autocrat 
won,  a  very  good  sized 
dog,  whose  head  for- 
mation and  type  ap- 
proaches the  standard; 
he  might  with  advan- 
tage be  a  little  longer 
in  body.     Mr.    Boldt, 


MONTEBELLO     C^SAR. 
GREAT    DANE. 

First:   Open   (Harlequin.) 
Montebello  Kennels, 


Jr.'s  Harbor  took  second,  but  the  latter, 
a  dog  of  capital  quality  and  style,  proved 
invincible  in  the  limit  competition,  in 
which  class  Col,  J.  Ruppert,  Jr.'s  Le  Royal 
was  only  very  highly  commended.  This 
dog  has  many  grand  attributes  and  he 
should  without  doubt  have  taken  higher 
honors.  The  winner  in  novices  was  Our 
Bobs,  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Jay  Gould. 
His  head  might  with  advantage  be  more 


BARON  SUNBRIDGE. 

ST.  BERNARD. 

First:    Limit,  Open,  Winners. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Gould. 
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ROXIE. 

BOSTON    TERRIER. 

First:     Limit,  Open,  Winners. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gilligan. 

massive,  but  it  is  certainly  correct  in  char- 
acter and  type".  The  Columbia  Kennels 
sent  Uncle  Remus,  but  he  was  not  for  com- 
petition;    a   very   large   dog,   with   capital 


CHAMPION    WOODCOTE    WONDER. 

BULL    TERRIER. 

First:    Open,  Winners. 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Dole. 


RODNEY   STONE. 

BULL    DOG. 
Mr.  R.    Croker,  Jr. 

head,  and  but  for  his  defective  forelegs,  he 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  There  were  several 
nice  bitches.  Amongst  those  deserving  of 
special  mention,  I  would  include  Mr.  J.  F. 
Meisenheimer's  Sylvia  Kenmore,  and  Mr.  F. 
Jay  Gould's  Hornsea  Jessamine  and  Marvel- 
croft.  In  smooth-coated  dogs,  a  kennel 
companion  to  the  latter  brace  won.  I  refer 
to  Baron  Sunbridge,  a  typical-headed,  well- 
built  son  of  Algol  and  My 
Lady  Phyllis.  Newfound- 
lands for  some  unknown 
reason  have  not  become 
popular.  There  were  only 
four  benched,  none  of  which 
were  above  second  rate. 

Great  Danes,  judged  by 
Mr.  J.  Blackburn  Miller,  con- 
tained some  very  creditable 
specimens,  but  I  still  find 
many  that  lack  quality  and 
gracefulness.  Thick  heads 
and  staring  eyes  should  be 
avoided,  also  heavy  shoul- 
ders. A  perfect  specimen 
should  almost  represent  a 
bull  terrier  in  build  and  out- 
line, but  of  course  very  much 
bigger;  the  neck  also  longer 
and  free  from  loose  skin. 
The  head  should  be  long, 
especially  before  the  eyes; 
the  lips  well  defined  and 
blunt,    presenting   a    rather 
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deep  and  square  appearance;  the  skull  should 
not  be  too  broad  or  exhibit  any  undue  cheek- 
iness.  Eyes  small,  round,  and  deeply  set, 
with  sharp,  alert  expression.  There  is  no 
dog  that  presents  a  more  graceful  appearance 
than  a  really  typical  Great  Dane.  As  an 
illustration,  the  Montebello  Sandor  Vom  Inn 
fills  the  order.  This  kennel  exhibited  a 
number  of  handsome  animals.  Their  INIeteor 
Vom  Inn  was  a  dual  winner.  Montebello 
Caesar  and  Montebello  Margauth,  a  brace  of 
handsome  harlequins,  won  first  and  second 
honors  in  the  competition  provided  for  this 


HANDS    UP. 

FOX   TERRIER. 

Winner  of  Fox  Terrier  Club  Challenge  Cup. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Mayhew. 


ADORA     ALEXANDER. 
SCOTTISH   TERRIER. 

First:  Novice,  Limit,  Open. 
Mrs.  J,  Brazier. 


have  not  during  the  last  four  years  made 
any  decided  advancement.  Champion 
Marksman,  imported  some  years  ago,  still 
holds  the  sway.  He  is  a  very  large  ani- 
mal, and,  considering  his  size,  shows  great 
quality;  his  head  is  right  in  type  and  char- 
acter, although  his  skull  is  a  little  coarse  and 
heavy.  Here,  however,  is  a  standard  dog  as 
a  guide  to  what  is  required.  Scottish  deer- 
hounds  have  not  shown  any  improvement 
for  some  years — in  fact,  since  the  retire- 
ment of  that  once  enthusiastic  fancier. 
Col.  J.  E.  Thayer,  they  have  been  on  the 
down  grade. 


color.  The  latter  I  pre- 
ferred, although  she  would 
be  improved  with  a  further 
addition  of  bone.  This  re- 
mark is  equally  applica.ble 
to  champion  Montebello 
Harold,  shown  not  for  com- 
petition; a  particularly  good- 
headed  and  characteristic 
specimen  named  Bauschau 
was  exhibited  low  in  fiesh 
and  out  of  condition  by 
Messrs.  Losen  and  Gerhart. 

Mastiffs  and  bloodhounds 
secured  little  support,  and 
but  for  the  entries  of  Dr.  C. 
A.  Lougest  would  almost 
have  been  a  failure.  Why 
those  two  old  and  elegant 
breeds  have  fallen  into  dis- 
favor is  hard  to  say,  but 
such  is  the  deplorable  fact. 

Russian  wolfhounds,  or 
more    correctly,    "Barzois," 


RED    GEM. 
IRISH   TERRIER. 

First:  Limit,  Open.  Winners 
Meadows  Kennels. 
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KNIGHT     ERRANT. 
ENGLISH  SETTER. 

First:    Open,  Winners. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Taylor. 

By  far  away  the  best  greyhound  benched 
was  Leeds  Music,  owned-  by  the  Newton 
Abbot  Kennel.  She  is  a  very  handsome 
fawn,  who  shows  immense  substance,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  quality.  Her  kennel 
companion.  Whirlwind,  also  exhibits  nice 
points,  more  especially  behind  the  shoulders, 
his  chest  is  deep,  ribs  nicely  sprung,  loin 
firm,  strong  and  muscular,  and  the  most 
severe  critic  cannot  find  much  fault  either 
with  the  development  or  formation  of  his 
hindquarters. 

Pointers,  judged  by  that  old  breeder,  Mr. 
George  Jarvis,  were,  as  usual,  a  good  group. 
In    many    instances    the   weaker    sex    ex- 


RED  BESS  II. 
IRISH    SETTER. 

First:  Open,  Winners. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Snodgrass. 


hibited    more    quality   and 
better    points     than    their 
male  companions.     The  lat- 
ter were  a  pretty  level  lot, 
yet  I  did  not  consider  the  best 
up  to  the  highest  standard. 
Really  good  specimens,  es- 
pecially dogs,  both  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain, 
are  scarce.    Better  heads  are 
wanted.     The  most  prevail- 
ing faults  appear  to  be  mean 
and  too  snipy  muzzles,  light 
colored     eyes     and     coarse 
skulls;    necks    rather    short 
and  furnished  with  too  much 
loose     skin.       With      these 
faults,    others     are     almost 
certain   to    follow,    notably 
wide  and  loaded  shoulders, 
together     Avith     coarseness. 
Lad  of  Kent,  the  property  of  the  judge,  wears 
wonderfully  well;  although  eleven  years  of 
age  he   can  yet  obtain  honors  in  the  prize 
list.     Mr.  George  Mott's  Banner  Boy,  who- 
secured  the  coveted  ribbon  in  novice  dogs, 
will  never  make  a  flyer,  and  in  my  humble 
opinion  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  his  ken- 
nel mate,  May  Hobson,  a  high  quality  bitch, 
right  in  ty^DC,  character  and  outline;  a  little 
more   substance   over  her  hips  and  thighs 
would  be  a  further  improvement.     She  won 
all  she  could.     Mr.  F.  J.  Kent's  Kate  and 
Bell  Westlake,  from  the  Westlake  Kennels, 
are  both  representative  pointers.     The  lat- 
ter's  shoulders  have  developed  rather  too- 
much  substance  yet  she  was 
one  of  the  best  heavy  pointers 
on  the  benches. 

English  setters  showed  a. 
very  marked  improvement, 
but  the  judge,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Bell,  was  not  consistent  in  a 
few  instances.  If  champion 
Barton  Tory,  who  had  al- 
most an  unbeaten  career  in 
Great  Britain,  is  correct  in 
type,  Mr.  Hartmetz's  Oakley 
Hill  cannot  be,  or  vice  versa. 
Again,  Knight  Errant,  who 
was  placed  first  in  the  open 
class  for  dogs,  is  built  on 
different  lines  to  either  Bar- 
ton Tory  or  champion  Gil- 
hooley.  Taking  the  English 
standard,  he  would  be  con- 
sidered     too     coarse     and 
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MIDRIFF    CHIMES. 
COCKER   SPANIEL. 

First.      Limit. 
Mr.  W.   T.  Payne. 

heavy  in  skull,  rather  short  in  neck, 
decidedly  broad  in  chest,  and  heavy 
shoulders.  Undoubtedly  for  years  a 
great  divergence  of  opinion  has  existed 
in  this  country — one  section  of  fanciers 
following  a  certain  type,  while  the  other 
section  declares  for  quite  a  different  animal. 
There  is  a  standard  for  English  setters. 
Either  it  should  be  followed,  or  the  term 
"English"  discontinued  for  a  more  appro- 
priate title. 

Irish  setters  were  hardly  so  good  as  I  saw 
four  and  five  years  ago.  The  Vancroft 
Kennels  exhibited  a  nice-headed,  well-built 
dog  in  Prince  Victor,  who  after  winning 
first  honors  in  the  novice  and  limit  classes 
was  beaten  by  Dr.  Gale's  Ben  Lau  in  the 
open.  Both  dogs  have  good 
heads  and  shoulders,  but 
the  latter  appeared  a  little 
long  in  back,  where  his  rival 
excelled.  A  setter  should 
not  be  too  long  in  back, 
especially  if  the  length  is 
found  in'  the  loin;  they 
should  cover  enough  ground 
for  certain,  but  loosely 
coupled  dogs  ought  not  to 
find  much  favor  or  encour- 
agement. In  Gordons  the 
imported  Duke  of  Edge- 
worth,  who  has  had  a  high- 
ly successful  career  in  Eng- 
land, won  almost  all  he 
could,  yet  for  choice  com- 
mend me  to  the  same  own- 
er's (Vancroft  Kennels) 
Heather  Twinkle,  a  hand- 
some bitch  and  the  type  to 
be  looked  for. 


MED  WAY. 
CLUMBER   SPANIEL 
First.     Open. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Jones. 


Field  spaniels  keep  even,  but  cockers  go 
ahead,  at  least  the  benches  gave  evidence 
of  their  continued  popularity.  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  opinion  that  the  old 
country  is  weU  behind  in  this  variety;  how- 
ever, I  would  warn  breeders  not  to  go  to  an 
excess  in  shortness  of  body,  with  it  is  sure 
to  follow  short  necks,  heavy  shoulders  and 
clumsy  hindquarters.  What  is  required  is  a 
merry,  active  dog,  not  a  rolling,  waddling, 
cloddy  lump,  who  would  cry  "  go  "  within  an 
hour  if  put  to  legitimate  work.  I  don't  want 
a  field  spaniel  body,  but  there  is  a  happy 
medium  in  aU  things. 


mott's  banner  boy. 

POINTER. 

FiiFt:    Novice,  Open,  Winners. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Mott. 
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LEEDS    MUSIC. 
GREYHOUND. 

First:    Limit,  Open.  Winners. 
Newton  Abbot  Kennels. 


CHAMPION    MARKSMAN. 
RUSSIAN    WOLFHOUND    (BORZOlZ). 

First.     Open,  Winners. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Turner. 
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Several  very  typical  collies  were  benched, 
amongst  the  dogs  the  Newton  Abbot  Ken- 
nels' Emerald  Eclipse,  a  splendid  tri-color, 
was  considered  the  best,  he,  however,  was 
severely  pressed  by  the  well-known  Bran- 
dane  Alton  Monty,  a  really  good  one,  but 
youth  will  tell;  the  latter  is  not  so  pleasing 
now  as  he  was  in  expression,  and  taken  all 
round,  I  could  not  differ  with  the  placings, 
for  Eclipse  is  so  full  of  collie  character  and ' 
so  well  built  that  his  shortness  of  head  and 
slight  weakness  before  the  eye  have  to  be 
forgiven.  In  bitches  champion  Old  Hall 
Victoria  apparently  felt  the  effects  of  her 
sea  voyage.  However,  she  Avon,  and  when 
seen  at  her  best  she  is  certain  to  make  as 
many  friends  here  as  she  did  across  the  sea. 
The  Verona  Kennels  brought  out  a  nice  one 
in  Red  Hill's  Mint,  whose  quality  should 
have  put  her  first  in  her  class  Poodles 
showed  a  great  falling  off,  but  this  might  be 
expected,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Trevor,  who 
owns  the  biggest  kennel  of  this  breed,  con- 
sented to  officiate  as  judge  and,  of  course, 
could  not  show. 

Bulldogs  created  quite  a  furore.     Many 
came  to  see  the  great  crack  Rodney  Stone, 


undoubtedly  the  best  of  his  breed  living. 
Amongst  the  rest  were  other  celebrities, 
namely.  Persimmon,  Colenso,  Glen  Mon- 
arch, Pleasant,  and  L'Ambassadeur.  In 
bitches  Glenwood  Queen,  True  Type  and 
Ivel  Dearie  all  did  well.  Bull  terriers  are 
not  making  headway,  breeders  evidently  of 
late  have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  produce 
anything  above  the  average.  In  England, 
owing  to  the  edict  Avhich  prevents  them  be- 
ing cropped,  they  have  fallen  from  bad 
to  worse.  Airedale  terriers  are  booming, 
nothing  of  note  was  benched  for  the  first 
time.  Breeders  should  endeavor  to  obtain 
sound  coats  and  orthodox  color  and  mark- 
ings. Many  otherwise  good  specimens  were 
mixed  in  color,  far  too  much  of  brown 
hair  being  intermixed  with  the  black.  The 
color  of  the  saddle  should  be  solid  black, 
if  possible.  Boston  terriers  keep  going 
ahead.  There  is  no "  falling  off,  and  good 
prices  are  still  made.  French  bulldogs 
compared  favorably  with  previous  years. 

The  beagles  were  an  extraordinarily  nice 
collection,  the  general  type  and  orthodox 
character  is  being  well  maintained.  Mrs. 
Oughton  Giles,  who  brought  a  team  from 


EMERALD    ECLIPSE. 
COLLIE. 

First:    Novice,  Limit,  Open,  Winners. 
Newton  Abbot  Kennels. 
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England,  did  not  meet  with  success,  the 
type  exhibited  not  finding  any  great  favor 
with  Mr.  A.  J.  Purinton,  who  officiated  as 
judge.  My  own  fortune  was  better  with  fox 
terriers,  winning  two  firsts  and  a  special  for 
the  best  smooth  dog  with  Rowton  Besom, 
who  made  a  successful  debut  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  In  the  wire-haired  section  I  was 
successfully  represented  by  Ruby  Match- 
box and  Humberstone  Bristles,  both  of 
whom  have  won  many  prizes  in  England. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Mayhew's  Hands  Up,  Avhich  last 
year  was  first,  came  next  in  order,  and  a 
good  looking  quality  terrier.  He  took  the 
coveted  Challenge  Cup  for  the  second  time 
in  succession,  this  handsome  trophy  being 
only  eligible  for  members  of  the  American 
Fox  Terrier  Club.  The  Norfolk  Kennels,  as 
usual,  showed  a  good  team,  amongst  them 
Norfolk  Mainstay,  Norfolk  Dame  and  Nor- 
folk Clarita,  a  sterling  good  terrier.  In 
bitches,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lynn  and  Messrs.  Steers 
and  Beales  met  Avith  considerable  success. 
The  judge,  Mr.  G.  M.  Carnochan,  exhibited 
no  less  than  fifteen,  not  for  competition, 
amongst  them  the  celebrated  Go  Bang  and 
Claude  Duval.  There  were  a  few  very 
good  Irish  terriers  to  be  found  on  the 
benches.  Amongst  the  dogs  Mr.  Bruck- 
heimer's Masterpiece,  and  the  Meadow 
Kennel's  Inverness  Shamrock  were  de- 
cidedly the  best;  and  in  bitches  commend 
me  to  Red  Gem,  Lorton  Belle  and  Encliffe 
Hecate.  The  majority  of  the  exhibits  were 
fairly  sound  in  color  and  coat,  but  many 
were  shown  in  uncouth  and  rough  condition. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  legs  and 
feet.  Many  failed  to  come  up^  to  the 
standard  in  these  essentials.  There  was 
nothing  new  or  interesting  in  black  and 
tan  terriers,  in  which  variety  there  is  yet 
room  for  improvement.  Welsh  terriers, 
a   breed   likely   to   come   into   favor,    were 


poorly  represented,  and  in  skye  terriers 
Jean  Harmer,  owned  by  the  Swiss  Mountain 
Kennels,  was  the  niost  typical  animal,  al- 
though she  was  only  placed  third  on  the 
list.  Pomeranians  are  likely  to  become 
favorites.  The  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels 
have  lately  imported  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens from  the  old  country.  Amongst  the 
Japanese  spaniels  Mrs.  F.  Senn's  Senn  Senn 
achieved  great  success,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  of  his  variety  ever  seen.  In 
addition  to  winning  in  his  class  he  won 
many  handsome  specials,  including  the 
Champion  Cup  presented  by  Mrs.  Clarence 
Mackay  for  the  best  dog  or  bitch  of  any 
breed  on  show,  the  property  of  a  member 
of  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of 
America. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  of  tendering  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me, 
from  friends  and  fanciers  and  from  the 
press,  during  this  my  ninth  visit  to  Amer- 
ica. I  regret  that  I  could  not  avail  myself 
of  a  fraction  of  the  many  offers  to  visit 
kennels  and  judge  at  shows,  even  so  far  as 
San  Francisco,  but  I  fully  appreciate  these 
invitations  and  shall  carry  back  many 
happy  recollections  to  my  home  in  England. 
In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  between  my 
first  and  this  ninth  visit  to  America  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  connection  with 
dog  shows.  It  is  noticeable  in  the  expert 
criticisms  in  the  kennel,  sportsman's  and 
daily  press;  the  interest  of  a  thorough- 
going class  of  fanciers— individual  experts 
in  their  respective  breeds — a  better  general 
knowledge  of  what  is  desirable  and  what  to 
be  avoided  and,  by  no  means  least,  the 
addition  of  so  many  ladies  to  the  ranks  of 
the  exhibitors,  and  showing  their  own 
dogs.  Evidently  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
abroad  to  some  purpose. 


COUNTRY  HOMES  ON  THE   CONNECQUOT  RIVER 

By  Alexander   Kidd 


ALONG  the  shore  of  Great  South  Bay, 
on  Long  Island,  hidden  in  dense 
scrub  oak,  is  a  colony  of  exiles.  Once 
they  lived  in  a  city  called  Manhattan,  but 
they  belonged  to  a  wretched  class  known  as 
millionaires,  whom  men  persecuted  with 
telegrams  and  telephone,  and  personal  calls; 
with  request  and  entreaties,  and  sometimes 
with  threats;  till  the  poor  devils  fled  and 
founded  for  themselves  a  colony  here  in 
the  woods,  where  their  persecutors  come 
not.  Here  they  are  happy  in  the  idyllic 
lives  of  honest  rustics.  It  was  poor  land 
they  found,  sandy  and  barren.  The  prim- 
eval forest  had  gone  the  way  of  other  prim- 
eval forests  in  lands  where  the  lumberman 
comes,  and  in  its  place  had  grown  up  a  rank 
covering  of  stunted  oak.  The  land  was 
cheap  and  each  of  the  exiles  purchased  sev- 
eral hundred  acres,  so  that  they  now  own 
the  whole  bay  shore  front,  from  Islip  to  the 
eastward  of  Oakdale. 

A  trout  stream  comes  down  from  the 
Island's  interior  and  when  it  has  crossed  the 
railroad  does  a  strange  thing.  It  spreads  out 
and  twists  around  until  you  wonder  whether 
you  are  on  a  big  estuary  to  a  little  river  or 
on  a  modest  arm  of  old  ocean.  The  Indians 
preferred  the  former  theory  and  called  this 
puzzling  bit  of  water  Connecquot  River. 
Such  is  its  name  on  the  map  to-day.  If  you 
should  try  to  ascend  it  in  a  yacht  you  will 
come  to  grief,  for  it  is  very  shallow.  But  if 
you  can  get  a  skiff  and  row  out  upon  it,  you 
will  see  two  sights  well  worth  beholding. 
On  the  east  is  a  great  brick  mansion  of  two 
stories,  large  enough  to  be  the  palace  of  a 
nobleman  with  a  hundred  retainers.  It  is 
surrounded  by  lawns,  and  gardens,  and 
greenhouses,  and  buildings  which  furnish 
water  and  electric  light.  This  is  the  home 
of  one  colonist,  and  his  name  is  William  K. 
Vanderbilt.  On  the  opposite  side,  partly 
hidden  by  oak  trees,  is  another  dwelling; 
less  pretentious  perhaps,  for  it  is  built 
partly  of  wood,  and  is  dark  in  color.  Yet 
it  is  large  and  roomy,  and  suggestive  of 
wonderful  comforts  within.  Here  and  there 
if  you  look  sharply,  you  detect  little  breaks 
in    the    trees    through    which    you    catch 


glimpses  of  other  buildings.  This  is  the 
country  home  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bayard  Cutting. 

Homes  and  farms,  like  men,  have  their 
individuality.  Perhaps  the  personality  of 
a  farm  reveals  that  of  the  owner.  I  have  a 
friend  who  claims  to  tell  the  character  of  a 
man  by  a  glimpse  at  his  house.  If  the 
house  has  queer  angles,  and  all  sorts  of 
senseless  little  cupolas,  he  declares  the  man 
to  be  eccentric.  However  this  may  be  a 
man  has  character  in  proportion  as  he  has 
positive  qualities — qualities  which  stand 
out — which  you  remember  when  he  is  away. 
Just  so  with  places.  The  country  place  of 
Mr.  Cutting  is  one  that  has  character;  that 
has  striking  qualities.  Whenever  it  is  men- 
tioned there  comes  to  your  mind  a  large 
stretch  of  oak  forest;  some  cleared  fields; 
beautiful  beds  of  rhododendrons ;  a  tree  gar- 
den with  rare  trees  from  every  corner  of  the 
globe ;  a  log  hunting  lodge,  the  very  ideal  of 
rustic  work;  Mongolian  pheasants;  golf  links; 
Jersey  cows;  a  thousand  tame  fowls  and  an 
enterprise  in  the  way  of  breeding  rabbits 
and  distributing  quails.  It  took  infinite 
work  to  perfect  all  these;  infinite  genius  to 
design  it  all;  and  a  mastery  of  men  to  carry 
out  the  plans.  For  to  make  such  a  place  is 
a  work  of  art ;  a  work  in  which  many  men 
must  be  involved,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  carrying  it  out  is  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  men  'combining  skill  and 
ability  to  fulfil  trust. 

For  his  helpers  Mr.  Cutting  turned  i^retty 
largely  to  England.  Turn  up  your  nose  if 
you  wish,  but  after  you  have  visited  the 
place  you  will  realize  that  it  would  be  about 
as  feasible  to  send  locomotives  to  China 
and  expect  uninstructed  coolies  to  operate 
them  as  to  expect  the  untrained  American 
farm  hands  to  make  such  a  place  as  this. 
This  is  because  such  places  have  not  ex- 
isted in  America  until  very  recently,  while 
they  are  old  institutions  in  Great  Britain. 
Installed  as  superintendent,  Mr.  Cutting  has 
a  man  who  worked  and  studied  on  the  coun- 
try places  of  Great  Britain  for  ten  years  to 
learn  his  business.  He  has  a  gamekeeper, 
too,  who  learned  the  secrets  of  his  trade  on 
a  great  English  estate. 
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"Pshaw,"  says  some  one,  "game  keep- 
ing is  but  the  keeping  off  of  poachers.  Any- 
one can  do  that."  But  the  doubter  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is 
not  all  of  game  keeping  to  foil  poachers. 
The  gamekeeper  must  know  game  as  the 
hostler  knows  horses.  Walk  down  a  path 
that  leads  through  Mr.  Cutting's  woods. 
A  beautiful  Mongolian  pheasant  starts  up 
in  front  of  you.  You  are  surprised.  That 
pheasant  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  game- 
keeper. He  cared  for  such  birds  on  the  es- 
tate in  England.  He  brought  them  here, 
and  is  doing  his  best  at  their  cultivation. 
He  is  succeeding  fairly  well,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  birds  will  fly  off  the  property  and 
be  shiot  by  hunters  on  surrounding  grounds. 


grass  and  water.  The  winding  lanes  through 
oak  forest,  the  tree  covered  lawn,  the 
views  of  the  great  river  from  the  veranda; 
all  these  may  be  frequently  duplicated. 
Th6se  are  something  like  the  purely  physi- 
cal features  of  feminine  loveliness  that 
are  good  to  behold,  but  do  not  guarantee 
a  lasting  pleasure  in  companionship.  There 
must  be  other  qualities;  qualities  that  come 
through  cultivation,  qualities  discoverable 
as  acquaintance  ripens. 

Let  us  look  from  these  purely  natural 
features  and  see  if  there  is  charm  which 
does  not  appear  at  first  glance.  We  get 
a  hint  at  it  in  the  growth  of  rhododendrons 
along  the  roadside,  wherever  dense  green 
may    beautify    the    view.     We    catch    an- 
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Go  on  farther  and  you  see  what  looks  to 
you  like  a  cast-iron  deer.  At  least  you  think 
it  must  be  cast  iron  or  it  would  not  Stand 
so  still.  You  are  wondering  why  they  put 
such  a  piece  of  statuary  out  here  in  the  wood 
when  the  cast-iron  ears  raise;  the  cast-iron 
legs  double  up  and  away  goes  your  land- 
scape ornament.  This  is  another  work  of 
the  gamekeeper. 

This  matter  of  gamekeeping  is  but  one 
detail  of  the  making  of  a  country  place 
with  character,  but  its  thoroughness  is 
an  index  to  the  work  of  every  department. 
In  beauty  the  grounds  of  this  home  may 
be  equalled  in  many  another  place,  for 
beauty  is  free  wherever  there  are  trees  and 


other  hint  when  we  see  artificial  banks, 
here  and  there  through  the  woods;  banks 
of  green,  built  up  of  earth  and  brush  and 
covered  with  ivies;  with  so  much  of  the 
underbrush  left  about  that  only  a  student 
of  landscape  gardening  will  guess  that 
art  has  stepped  in  to  lend  to  Nature  a 
helping  hand. 

But  it  is  when  we  have  stepped  tlirough 
the  woods  and  come  out  into  the  tree 
garden  that  we  realize  what  infinite  work 
and  what  enormous  expense  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  this  place.  Here 
planted  along  the  gravel  paths,  in  soil 
brought  from  a  distance,  their  shade  almost 
overlapping,  are  the  Spanish  yew  and  the 
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English  oak,  the  Norway  pine  and  oriental 
juniper,  the  Japanese  maple  and  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon ;  and  scores  of  other  trees 
just  as  rare.  To  get  them  Mr.  Cutting 
has  searched  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  only  limit  to  the  variety  of  tree  life  seems 
to  be  that  laid  down  by  Long  Island  cli- 
mate. Caring  for  them  is  a  man  who 
knows  trees  and  loves  trees. 

Passing  beyond  this  garden  we  come 
to  the  greenhouses.  One  is  full  of  tropical 
plants,  and  you  may  dream  that  you  are 
south  of  Cancer.  An  equable  temperature 
is  maintained  and  the  plants  thrive  in 
the  fiercest  of  Long  Island  blizzards  as  well 
as  in  the  warmest  of  Long  Island  summers. 
Another  is  full  of  roses,  perfect  American 
beauties,  whence  come  the  decorations 
for  table  and  party.  Then  there  is  a 
carnation  wing,  where  we  see  prize  winners 
from  Madison  Square  Garden.  These  green- 
houses differ  from  many  similar  establish- 
ments in  one  important  feature.  You  may 
guess  it  when  your  conductor  says,  "Here's 
where  we  bring  our  friends  when  we  want 
them  to  see  flowers."  The  friends  are 
brought  to  the  flowers,  instead  of  having 
flowers  sent  to  friends.  And  the  green- 
houses are  arranged  on  this  plsm.  They 
are  large  and  roomy,  so  that  one  can  walk 
down  an  aisle  Avithout  fear  of  •  knocking 
over  a  rose  jar  or  of  damaging  some  pre- 
cious slip  with  an  inadvertent  movement 
of  the  elboAV.  The  greenhouse  is  a  place 
to  visit,  to  walk  about,  to  drink  in  beauty 
and  to  gratify  your  love  for  this  one  of 
Nature's  phases.  And  being  a  place  to 
visit,  it  is  kept  as  clean  as  a  parlor.  Such 
features  as  dead  leaves,  empty  jars,  little 
puddles  of  mud  and  water  on  the  floor, 
and  occasional  broken  down  chairs  are 
refreshing  by   their   absence. 

From  the  greenhouses  through  the  woods 
towards  the  river  is  another  narrow  path 
and  this  brings  us  to  a  queer  little 
building  which  the  dwellers  on  the  Cutting 
place  call  "The  Log  Cabin."  It  is  a  small 
one  story  building  and  its  logs  are  of  pine 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  Its  roof 
of  Scottish  heather  projects  in  wide  eaves 
that  give  an  appearance  of  pleasant  quaint- 
ness.  The  floor  is  of  hard  pine  and  the 
ceiling  of  a  curious  green  moss.  The 
window  frames  are  made  of  limbs  of  trees 
with  all  their  natural  curves,  and  this 
makes  the  panes  of  glass  as  varied  as  the 
patches   of   a   crazy   quilt.     Its   card  table 


is  covered  with  deer  skin  and  a  rustic 
couch  is  likewise  upholstered.  On  the 
ceiling  is  a  ten  foot  alligator  from  Florida. 
Above  the  fire  place  hangs  the  head  of 
a  mountain  sheep.  About  the  walls  are 
specimens  of  animals  from  this  farm. 
Raccoon,  mink,  musk  rat,  opossum  and 
deer  mingle  with  duck,  Avoodcock,  par- 
tridge and  plover.  You  suspect  that  this 
is  a  shooting  lodge.  And  so  it  is.  It  is 
not  yet  complete,  but  when  it  is  it  will  be 
the  place  where  Mr.  Cutting  or  his  friends 
wiU  run  for  a  day  at  a  time  if  they  want  to 
escape  from  the  city  when  the  house  is 
closed.  Adjoining  the  main  room  is  a 
kitchen,  and  off  of  that  a  photographic 
dark  room.  Close  at  hand  is  a  bowling 
green ;  through  the  trees  in  front  one  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  river;  all  about  are  woods, 
and  in  this  little  log  house  the  owner  and 
his  friends  may  play  at  being  pioneersmen. 
While  all  these  ornamental  features  of 
the  place  are  full  of  interest  they  are  no 
more  so  than  the  farming  which  is  done 
here.  Mr.  Cutting  is  a  lover  of  fine  stock, 
and  he  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  his  sheep 
and  cows  as  in  the  tree  garden.  The  land 
is  not  ideal  for  farming;  sandy  pine  land 
never  is;  so  the  fields  have  been  seeded  to 
grass.  The  stock  consists  of  fine  Shrop- 
shire sheep  and  Jersey  cattle.  The  sheep 
are  kept  for  two  reasons.  The  owner  likes 
them  and  takes  pride  in  having  good  ones 
with  which  he  can  win  prizes  at  stock  shows; 
and  then  they  help  greatly  to  keep  the  fields 
in  good  condition  and  the  grass  even.  But 
cattle  are  the  specialty.  Mr.  Cutting's  Jer- 
seys have  care  that  many  children  might 
envy.  The  stable  is  brick;  the  floors  of  tile. 
There  are  no  stanchions,  but  each  cow 
stands  in  a  stall  with  a  chain  about  her 
neck.  In  each  manger  is  a  shaft.  The 
turn  of  a  crank  makes  this  revolve  so  that 
a  metal  trough  appears.  The  pressure  of  a 
'button  causes  Avater  to  gush  into  the  trough. 
If  the  AA^eather  is  cold  another  button  is 
pressed  and  a  stream  of  warm  Avater  takes 
a  chill  from  the  drink.  Another  turn  and 
this  AA-atering  trough  drops  out  of  sight  and 
a  feed  trough  takes  its  place.  Hydrants 
and  hose  are  at  hand  and  after  every  milk- 
ing the  floors  are  drenched  and  made  as 
clean  as  a  table.  Mr.  Cutting  keeps  about 
thirty  Jerseys  and  no  other  kind  of  cattle. 
He  breeds  for  richness  of  milk  alone.  He 
never  asks,  "how  much?"  but  enquires  as 
to    the    percentage    of    butter    produced. 
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Partly  his  cattle  breeding  is  for  good  butter 
and  good  mUk;  but  even  more  it  is  to  make 
a  real  farm  and  to  give  the  pleasure  that 
comes  to  a  stock  lover  with  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  his  barn  and  forget  everything  else 
in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

The  other  feature  most  interesting  in  this 
barnyard  is  the  poultry  raising.  The  hen- 
nery is  a  great  building  fifty  yards  or  more 
in  diameter,  shaped  like  a  circus  tent.  Here 
is  every  sort  of  tame  fowl  good  for  the  table, 


the     grounds     as     much     as     ever     they 
please. 

The  management  of  the  woods  is  thor- 
oughly sportsmanlike.  The  owner  never 
shoots  a  deer.  It  is  a  very  intimate  friend 
indeed  who  is  allowed  that  privilege.  Last 
year  but  one  was  killed.  This  year  a  mem- 
ber of  the  owner's  household  went  deer 
hunting,  but,  though  frequent  opportunities 
offered,  would  not  shoot,  because  the  deer 
seen  were  all  does.  Friends  are  invited  to 
shoot  quail,  rabbits,  partridges  and  ducks. 
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ALL    ABOUT     ARE    WOODS. 


with  the  exception  of  geese.  Geese  are 
ruled  out  as  being  hard  to  manage  and  un- 
satisfactory in  every  Avay. 

But  the  most  striking  part  of  this  country 
place  is  the  home  atmosphere.  Many  Long 
Island  places  seem,  not  homes,  but  resorts, 
where  the  owners  may  escape  the  city  for  a 
few  days  now  and  then;  such  is  "Idle 
Hour,"  just  across  the  river.  But  this 
house  is  open  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  life  it  represents  is  that  of  the 
country.  The  attitude  toward  the  public 
is  generous.  So  long  as  they  do  not 
shoot  game  the  neighbors  may  walk  about 


but  Mr.  Cutting  does  not  even  join  in  this 
sport.  He  likes  game,  but  likes  it  alive  in 
the  woods  and  takes  no  pleasure  in  its  kill- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  works 
of  the  owner,  this  furnishing  of  sport  for 
others.  He  keeps,  back  of  the  barn,  a  race 
track  in  good  condition  yet  he  keeps  no 
racing  stock.  It  is  merely  there  for  the  use 
of  the  neighbors.  The  links  and  club-house 
of  Westbrook  Golf  Club  are  on  this  land. 
In  golf,  however,  Mr.  Cutting  does  take  an 
interest.  Perhaps  his  enthusiasm  for  golf 
helps  him  to  understand  that  of  others  who 
love  different  sports. 


THE    SPORTSMAN'S    VIEW-POINT 

By   Caspar   Whitney 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  sportsmen  do  not  kill  wild  fowl.  It  is  also  the  season  when  it  is 
unlawful  to  kill  or  to  have  in  possession  "quail"  (partridge),  grouse, woodcock,  plover  or  venison.  Restau- 
rants which  serve  this  game  are  liable  to  legal  prosecution  and  fine,  and  people  who  eat  it  abet  the  work 
of  the  game  butchers,  and  defeat  the  efforts  sportsmen  throughout  the  country  are  making  to  provide 
needful  protection  for  our  game  birds  and  animals. 


State 
Law 


For  the  first  time  in  long  years 
of    persistent    sportsmanly    en- 


,  deavor,  it  really  looks  as  though 

^  ,  in  New  York  we  shall    have    a 

r^.      ..  law  forbidding  spring  duck  shoot- 

Shooting.      .  a     1  r,      u 

•^  ing.  buch  a  one  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Game  Commission,  and 
as  we  go  to  press,  the  question  is  being 
discussed  by  legislative  committees  with 
apparent  favor.  As  usual,  however,  strenu- 
ous opposition  comes  from  Long  Island — 
home  of  the  pot-hunter — whose  delegates 
invariably  array  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  market  butcher. 

General  distribution  of  enlightenment 
would  no  doubt  be  as  impracticable  as  an 
even  division  of  wealth — and  as  unwise. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  the 
Almighty  inflicts  these  ignorantly  selfish  Long 
Islanders  upon  us.  They  are  by  way  of  a 
mortification  of  the  enlightened  flesh,  of 
which  we  are  admonished  to  take  heed. 
God  help  us!  Is  there  no  other  penance 
we   may   undergo? 

Out  in  Nebraska  is  another  community 
of  creatures  whose  mental  warpage  reveals 
unmistakable  Long  Islander  tribal  charac- 
teristics. This  Western  species  favors  kill- 
ing ducks  during  the  breeding  season,  be- 
cause in  the  spring  "we  have  the  only 
chance  to  shoot  the  birds!"  There  you 
have  a  frank  disclosure  of  the  tribe's  senti- 
ment— which  m  words  is — "bother  all  this 
high-toned  talk  about  sportsmanship  and 
protection  of  the  birds,  so  long  as  we  get 
our  fun  and  fill  our  pot,  we  don't  care 
whether  anyone  else  gets  any  or  whether 
the  ducks  are  all  killed  off." 

There  is  no  educating  this  kind  of  senti- 
ment; the  only  counter-irritant  is  the  law, 
backed  up  by  a  dutiful  game  warden  and 
a  repeating  shotgun. 


American 
and 


Yet    sometimes    I  wonder   the 
intelligence  of  such  communi- 
ty    y  .         ties  is  not  shocked  into  super- 
^       .  human    educational    efforts. 

^      .  Take  Long  Island  for  instance 

Cjentlemen.  j     •  .1  1  r- 

— considermg    the    number    of 

well-to-do  and  intelligent  people  who  there 
have  homes — the  attitude  of  the  official  repre- 
sentatives at  Albany,  on  game  protective 
questions,  is  incomprehensible.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  colonists  are  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  create,  if  they  exerted 
themselves  to  do  so,  at  least  a  leaven  of  intel- 
ligence on  the  island.  Very  much  it  looks 
as  if  they  cared  not.  And  this  exhibition 
prompts  me  to  say  that  it  is  this  very  uncon- 
cern in  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  game  protection,  which  accentuates,  as  no 
words  can,  the  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lish— who  seek  the  country  house  and  sport 
by  instinct,  and  for  love  of  such  life — and 
the  American  who  does  so  to  exploit  recently 
acquired  wealth  or  a  burning  desire  to  be 
considered  a  person  of  landed  estates  and 
sporting  proclivities. 

To  protect  the  birds  (game  and  insectiv- 
orous), is  a  matter  which  first  and,  perhaps 
most  deeply,  concerns  every  English  country 
gentleman.  Thus  far,  the  American  country 
gentleman,  at  least  him  whom  we  find  upon 
Long  Island,  has  missed  the  distinguishing 
attribute  of  the  class. 


Grover 

Cleveland's 

Idea  of 


It  is  surprising  at  any  time 
to  discover  men  of  intelli- 
gence   among    spring    duck 

„  , ,        shooters,  but  just  now,  when 

bportsmanship.  ,  j     •  i,j.      •    j   j 

^  ^      sportsmen  and  nght-mmdeq 

people  are,  throughout  the  country,  mak- 
ing a  great  effort  (and  with  encouraging 
prospects  of  success),  to  stop  the  killing  of 
wild  fowl  during  their  breeding  periods,  it 
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is  peculiarly  disturbing  to  find,  among  the 
offenders,  a  man  who  once  held  the  highest 
office  to  which  the  American  nation  could 
elect  him.  Grover  Cleveland's  recent  duck 
shooting  exploits  at  Norfolk  have  shocked 
sportsmen.  Not  content  with  seeking  ducks 
during  the  time  of  their  mating  and  breed- 
ing, he  deepens  his  offense  by  shooting  an 
unusually  large  number.  To  kill  up- 
wards of  seventy-five  ducks  in  a  single  day 
is  not  the  work  of  a  sportsman  at  any  sea- 
son; at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  the  work 
of  a  pot-hunter.  By  the  light  of  these  re- 
cent revelations  it  is  easier  to  understand 
why  there  was  less  Federal  sympathy  with 
game  protection  movements  while  Mr. 
Cleveland  resided  in  the  White  House, 
than  during  any  other  Administration  of 
comparatively  recent  years. 

_  ,  How  gratifying  it  is,  in  turning 
_^  ^  from  this  disturbing  situation,  to 
„,  ,  view  the  splendid  results  which  are 
being  accomplished  in  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  bird  life  by  indefatigable 
sportsmen  and  the  Audubon  Societies. 
Only  those  who  are  particularly  interested 
and  who  therefore  take  pains  to  be  es- 
pecially informed,  realize  the  practical 
workings  of  this  protective  movement. 
Bird  lovers  everywhere  have  united  in  a 
determination  to  stop  the  plume  hunting 
of  milliners'  agents,  and  to  save  our  birds. 
So  vigilant  have  they  been  that  feather  hunt- 
ers are  unable  to  keep  their  contracts  with 
the  milliners,  and  even  a  great  corporation, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  added  its 
mighty  influence  for  the  good  cause,  by 
notifying  its  agents  to  allow  no  shipment 
over  its  lines  of  birds  killed  against  the  law. 
If  every  railroad  company  did  likewise,  it 
would  substantially  decrease  illegal  feather 
traffic.  The  Lacey  law,  forbidding  trans- 
portation of  illegally  killed  birds  from  one 
state  to  another,  has  also  helped  immeas- 
urably. Thousands  upon  thousands  of  gull 
and  other  feathers  have  been  seized  under 
this  righteous  law. 

Feather  dealers  are  now  appreciating  how 
impossible  it  is  to  withstand  so  powerful 
and  determined  a  movement,  and  are  asking 
inspection  of  their  stocks  that  they  may 
eliminate  contraband  articles. 

Every  woman  can  do  her  share  in  this 
humane  work,  by  refusing  to  purchase  a 
feather-trimmed  hat;  feathers  of  domestic 
fowl,  ostriches  and  imported  birds  are  per- 


missible, but  who  can  say  what  the  feather 
is  in  a  shop  window?  It's  best  not  to  dis- 
criminate, but  to  refuse  a  hat  trimmed 
with  any  feather  save  ostrich,  which  is  un- 
mistakable— and  expensive  enough  to  pro- 
tect it. 

The  best  results  of  all  this  agitation  is 
the  creation  of  a  sentiment  against  bird 
killing,  which  is  sweeping  over  all  the 
country.     May  it  sweep  on. 

^T  -.r  f  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
New    York  ,  ■  i     j-i,     ^        x       • 

j^  cocker  spaniel,  the  fox  terrier 

,  *  and  the  bull  dog   classes  were 

_,  ,,    . ,  the  strongest  in  the  show.    And 

Kerlections.  i    i  i      i  -i  ^^ 

remarkable  classes  they  all  were. 

The  cocker  spaniels,  in  numbers  and  quality, 
made  unquestionably  the  finest  display  of 
the  week,  and  deservedly  popular  they  are — 
for  a  sweeter,  more  companionable  and  more 
serviceable  dog  does  not  exist,  though  I 
must  say  that  the  beagle  runs  the  cocker 
very  close  in  these  qualities.  I  am  much 
gratified  in  observing  that  the  beagle  is 
becoming  better  known  in  this  country. 
He  has  never  been  appreciated;  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  possessor  of  a  small 
country  place,  with  patience  and  time  and 
money  for  only  one  kennel,  he  is  an  ideal 
and  a  delight.  There  is  a  lot  of  sport  to 
be  got  out  of  a  pack  of  beagles.  They  made 
a  fine  showing  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
both  in  numbers  and  quality.  Fox  terriers 
have  long  been  popular,  and  long  may  they 
remain  so — knowing,  alert  little  dogs  that 
they  are.  There  appears  to  be  an  un- 
diminished rage  for  bull  dogs,  that  I  re- 
spect, although  personally  confessing  no 
especial  admiration  for  this  type,  which,  as 
presently  developed  and  bred,  seems  to  be 
approaching  the  uselessness  of  the  "toy." 
For  some  reason  the  entry  was  below  that 
of  last  year,  several  well-known  dogs  and 
kennels  not  being  represented. 

Frankly  speaking,  I  prefer  the  Boston 
terrier,  which,  year  by  year,  is  becoming  a 
type  more  fixed  and  uniform,  and  seems  to 
have  more  excuse  for  living  than  the  bow- 
legged  and  hideously-visaged  bull  dog — 
degenerate  relic  of  a  once  active  and  useful 
sire.  Modern  bull  dogs  and  pugs  ought 
to  be  classed  together  nowadays;  one  is 
about  as  inspiring  as  the  other.  Bull  ter- 
riers and  Irish  terriers  both  appear  to  be 
more  popular  with  lovers  than  with  breeders 
of  dogs,  for  neither  type  has  made  very 
much   progress  in  this   country;  especially 
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is  this  true  of  the  bull  terrier,  which  de- 
serves better  of  American  breeders,  for  it 
combines  something  of  the  fox  terrier's 
alertness  with  a  fair  allowance  of  the  bull 
dog's  sociability.  Another  type  of  terrier, 
the  Airedale,  seems  to  be  rapidly  coming 
into  favor,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  is 
a  hardy  dog,  courageous  and  a  dependable 
companion. 

Fox  hounds  made  no  impressive  showing; 
there  were  a  few  English  of  good  quality, 
and  a  poor  display  indeed  of  the  American 
type,  some  of  them  in  wretched  condition. 


St.  Bernards, 
Mastiffs, 


The  larger  dogs  do  not  at- 
tract as  do  the  smaller  ones; 

^_  ,  ,.  ,  perhaps  it  is  because  the 
Newfoundlands,  .   ,  ,.      i  t     c 

^      ,  T>,  mamtenance  or  a  kennel  or 

Cjreat  Danes.        ,  i      i-  i 

the  former  is  so  much  more 

of  an  expensive  and  time-absorbing  under- 
taking. Newfoundlands  and  St.  Bernards 
and  mastiffs,  all  of  them  dogs  of  great  intel- 
ligence, companionability  and  watchfulness, 
fail  to  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 
The  St.  Bernards  still  retain  a  hold  on  pop- 
ular affection;  but  popular  sentiment  is  so 
fickle,  and  already  it  seems  to  be  deserting 
this  grand  type.  There  is  a  reason  for  it 
all,  no  doubt;  perhaps  it  is  explained  by 
the  changed  and  changing  conditions  of 
living.  To-day,  with  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  work  and  play  surcharged  with 
activity,  we  appear  to  require  more  spright- 
liness  in  these  our  dumb  servants,  whether 
as  companions  or  custodians.  This  is  why, 
I  am  sure,  the  Great  Dane  is  attaining  pop- 
ularity. He  is  a  giant  among  dogs,  yet 
has  the  alertness  of  a  terrier,  is  a  dog  of 
courage  and  watchfulness,  and  yet  com- 
panionable and  good  tempered  withal. 
Not  many  in  America  have  attempted  to 
breed  him  on  an  extensive  scale;  but  at 
least  one  breeder,  the  Montebello  Kennels, 
has  been  pre-eminently  successful.  Some 
remarkable  specimens  were  show^n  by  this 
breeder. 

The  exhibition  of  bloodhounds  was  very 
ordinary,  strange  to  say,  in  a  country  where 
the  finest  specimens  should  be  on  view.  If 
we  do  not  look  sharp,  England  will  beat  us 
all  hollow  with  our  own  material. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  sensation 
of  the  week  was  created  by  the  winning  of  the 
Ballyhoo  Bey  challenge  cup,  a  gift  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Whitney,  by  Senn  Senn,  a  tiny 
Japanese  spaniel,  owned  by  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Senn.     This  cup  is  for  the  best  American 


SENN  SENN 


bred  dog  of  any  age,  type  or  sex,  which  has 
been  bred  by  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Ken- 
nel Association  of  America — conditions 
which,  of  course,  bar  a  great  many  very 
famous  home-bred  dogs.  Still,  it  was  a 
notable  victory  for  the  little  dog — and  for 
its  breeder.  I  wonder  some  one  does  not 
offer  such  a  cup  for  dogs  other  than  "  toys," 
which  are  well 
enough  as  pets 
for  women,  but 
inconsequential 
as  compared 
with  any  other 
breed.  Here  is 
an  opportunity 
for  some  en- 
thusiastic fan- 
cier. 

The  women, 
by  the  way,  are 
deserving  of 
congratula- 
tions-, I  noticed 
more  of  them 
than  usual  tak- 
ing their  dogs  into  the  judging  ring;  more 
of  a  business  attitude  and  less  hysteria 
and  gush. 

„  It  is  not  a  pleasing  fact  to  those 

p  ,       '      of    us  who    love    an    intelligent, 

_.  ,  '  affectionate  dog,  that  succeeding 
„  ,  ,  bench  shows  seem  to  indicate 
the  setter  breed  to  be  standing 
still,  if  indeed  not  losing  ground  among 
Eastern  fanciers.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
and  surely  to  hope,  that  this  is  not  true  of 
the  West,  where,  unless  I  mistake  not,  the 
setter  and  the  cocker  spaniel  are,  for  the 
most  part,  preferred  to  other  breeds.  Cer- 
tainly for  ruffed  grouse  shooting  the  setter, 
which  is  a  close  ranger,  has  no  superior,  un- 
less it  be  the  cocker.  And  I  am  not  so  sure 
if  the  latter  is  not  the  most  serviceable,  all- 
round  shooting  dog  of  the  day.  He  is  most 
industrious,  will  find  almost  as  many  birds 
as  the  setter,  and  stays  close  at  hand.  For 
some  kinds  of  shooting,  the  last  quality 
comes  near  to  being  his  only  weakness. 

Perhaps  the  setter  is  less  hardy  and  needs 
more  care;  yet  where,  in  my  experience, 
he  has  required  more  of  his  master,  it  was 
only  the  reward  of  unusual  merit.  How- 
ever, opinions  of  dogs  vary  according  to  the 
individual  owner.  I  had  rather  be  drawn 
into  a  16  to  1  argument  with  a  rabid  sil- 
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verite  than  precipitate  a  discussion  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  setter  and  the  pointer. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  last  month,  in  New  York, 
the  show  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club, 
whose  annual  exhibition  and  awards  have 
attained  to  national  significance,  displayed 
setter  classes  comparatively  inferior  among 
all  sporting  dogs.  English  setters  were 
abundant  enough,  but  of  a  decidedly  mixed 
quality,  some  of  the  entries  being  really  la- 
mentably poor,  and  scarcely  any  being  truly 
high  class.  In  truth,  it  was  a  shameful  show- 
ing; I  might  almost  add,  a  mongrel  show- 
ing. The  Irish  setter  class,  beautiful  dog 
that  it  is,  was  no  better;  indeed,  it  was 
worse,  because  it  lacked  even  a  few  good 
specimens  to  redeem  the  commonplace  lot 
on  exhibition.  Better  no  setter  classes 
next  year,  than  such  ones  as  were  shown 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  this  year. 

The  pointer  classes  were  a  very  great  im- 
provement on  the  setter  classes,  both  in 
numbers  and  quality,  and  yet  even  this 
breed,  upon  which  so  many  sportsmen  hang 
all  their  hopes,  was  not,  as  a  class,  up  to 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected.  It 
was  put  quite  out  of  the  running  by  several 
other  breeds — notably  by  the  cocker  spaniels. 


The  New^ 

and  the 

Old 

Bird  Dog. 


I  must  confess  to  an  oft  recurring 
thought,  that  the  pointers  and 
setters  are  not  so  satisfactory  in 
the  field  as  they  used  to  be.  I 
can  hardly  call  it  a  thought, 
perhaps,  rather,  it  is  a  query  that  comes 
to  me,  when  I  go  afield  behind  the  slen- 
derly fashioned  and  delicate  and  costly 
modern  bird  dog.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
(and  of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the 
average,  not  of  chosen  individuals),  that 
their  noses  are  so  keen  as  they  were  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  were 
not  reared  so  tenderl)^,  and  I  know  they 
are  not  up  to  such  a  day's  work.  Of 
course,  on  the  bench  the  modern  dog  out- 
classes the  ones  of  earlier  remembrance  to 
which  I  allude,  but  in  the  field — well,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  old-fashioned  one 
Avas  much  the  superior.  And  this  is  hardly 
a  case  of  a  laid-up-f or-repairs  old  sportsman 
growing  garrulous  over  youthful  sporting 
memories,  for  I  am  yet  able  to  "  sit  up  and 
take  notice,"  and  to  do  my  share  of  tramping. 
I  am  wondering  if  inbreeding  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  modern  dog's  delicacy  and 
snipey  nose.  It  used  to  be  that  the  litter 
of  a  good  bitch  meant  so  many  more  good 


pups;  nowadays,  you  do  not  average  more 
than  one  high-class  dog  for  every  half 
dozen  litters  of  puppies  raised.  You  get 
beautiful  dogs,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
of  dogs  that  will  prove  serviceable.  Inju- 
dicious inbreeding,  in  my  judgment,  is  do- 
ing great  harm  to  both  pointers  and  setters, 
and  is  emasculating  the  fashionable  shoot- 
ing dog  of  the  day. 

The  average  sportsman  wants  a  strong, 
hardy  dog,  that  will  keep  at  work  in  the 
field  so  long  as  you  wish,  and  that  has  a  nose 
which  will  enable  him  to  find  birds  whether 
the  day  be  cold  or  warm,  wet  or  dry.  Such 
a  dog,  in  my  experience  at  least,  is  not 
usual  in  the  fashionably  bred  and  pro- 
fessionally handled  product  of  to-day. 

The  show  at  the  Madison 
Sportsmen's  Square  Garden  this  year  was 
Shows  quite  the  best  that  has  been 
Educational,  held,  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  ideal  of  this 
kind  of  exhibition.  The  competitive  feat- 
ures, such  as  hippodrome  water  polo 
matches,  were  missing  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  nerve-racking  trap-shooting  competi- 
tion on  the  roof  of  the  building  was  sensibly 
stopped  by  the  management  after  a  few 
days  of  its  irritating  cracking.  There  is 
only  one  place  for  that  kind  of  competition, 
and  that  is  outside  of  city  limits.  More- 
over, matches  of  this  or  of  most  kinds 
are  out  of  place;  they  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  idea  of  the  show,  and  the  people 
are  not  attracted  by  or  interested  in  them. 
The  way  to  make  these  shows  successful 
is  to  work  up  the  camping  and  the  natural 
history  features.  And  this  is  the  very 
direction  in  which  the  New  York  show  made 
so  excellent  a  start  this  year. 

The  picturesque  arrangement  of  camps, 
tents  and  log  cabins,  the  lake  with  its  beaver 
and  its  boating  Indians,  the  bear,  moose, 
wolves,  caribou,  game  birds  and  hatchery 
exhibits — all  these  were  the  real  elements 
of  the  show  and  the  ones  to  which  the  spec- 
tators responded. 

The  great  value  of  these  shows  is  educa- 
tional. They  bring  people  near  to  animal, 
bird  and  fish  life,  give  an  intelligent  idea 
of  what  is  being  done,  scientifically,  in  their 
care  and  propagation,  and,  undoubtedly, 
create  and  help  spread  the  out-of-door 
spirit.  To  the  sportsman  the  show  pro- 
vides an  annual  opportunity  of  viewing  and 
studying   at   leisure   the   various   improve- 
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merits  making  continually  in  guns,  rods, 
tackle,  boats  and  camping  impedimenta. 
And  the  scent  of  the  balsam  and  of  the  hem- 
lock salutes  his  nostrils  in  delicious  fra- 
grance  and   with   pleasing   reminiscence. 

Another  year  the  natural  history  features 
should  be  improved,  especially  in  the  show- 
ing of  game  birds,  which  this  year  I  thought 
very  indifferent.  So,  too,  the  exhibit  of 
game  fishes  can  be  and  should  be  enlarged. 
It  is  a  good  show  and  one  that  should  be 
generously  supported. 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son's    administration     was 

_,  ,  ,  .  marked  most  happily  by  a 
Championships.  ■       j     ■  •         .      111 

'^  "^       very  wise  decision  to   hold 

the  championships  during  the  second  week 
in  September,  rather  than  in  June  as  had 
been  proposed.  It  was,  too,  a  graceful 
and  courteous  compliance  with  the  desires 
of  western  golfers,  which  the  latter  should 
recognize  and  remember.  The  choice  of 
Atlantic  City  for  the  course,  does  not,  on 
the  face  of  it,  appear  to  be  so  gratifying, 
although,  believing  in  the  sportsmanship 
of  the  Association,  I  feel  the  Committee 
must  have  satisfied  itself  thoroughly  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  links  for  holding 
an  event  of  such  importance  and  dignity 
in  the  world  of  sport.  Hitherto  Atlantic 
City  has  been  known  as  a  hotel  course, 
i.  e.,  one  maintained  by  the  hotel  pro- 
prietors, and  to  which  any  guest  of  such 
hotels  was  eligible  for  a  day  or  a  month,  on 
payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  Evidently 
the  character  of  this  particular  links  has 
been  changed,  else  the  Committee  would 
not  have  chosen  it  for  the  championship. 

Hotel  golf  courses  are  most  desirable 
features  of  resort  life,  and  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  championship  tournaments, 
national  or  sectional,  should,  of  course,  be 
held  on  club  courses.  And  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  have  the  alert  and  careful 
attention  of  the  Association  officials,  for  un- 
less watched,  we  shall  have  a  scandal  one 
of  these  days  in  State  or  sectional  tourna- 
ments, that  will  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
parent  body  and  sorrow  to  golfers  who 
cherish  the  cleanliness  of  the  game. 

p.     ,  Nothing  was  done   at   the  Golf 

^u    J-  Association    annual    meeting    to 

^     „  check   the   abuse   of  ethics  and 

X*  or  r  fee 

•p      J        sportsmanship,    which    is    mak- 
ing   through    those    golfers     of 
amateur  mien   and  professional  heart,  who 


accept  free  board  from  resort  hotels,  in 
return  for  their  attendance  upon  hotel 
tournaments.  It  is  very  surprising  that 
some  action  was  not  taken,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  and  growing  importance; 
indeed,  it  is  a  menace  which  no  official 
organization  with  the  welfare  of  a  game 
in  its  keeping,  can  afford  to  leave  unchal- 
lenged. Mr.  Robertson  did  indeed  allude 
to  the  evil  in  his  inaugural  address,  but 
while  his  sentiments  were  most  commend- 
able, the  situation  demands  more  than 
"nice"  sentiments  and  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. Stricter  supervision  by  the  local 
clubs  (which  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  ac- 
counting for  the  morale  of  their  section), 
and  particularly  some  active  legislation  by 
the  Association  is  needed. 

No  doubt  the  surest  and  quickest  blow 
which  can  be  dealt  this  masquerading  golf 
professional  is  (1)  to  forbid  golfers  enter- 
ing any  tournament  given  without  the  offi- 
cial sanction  of  the  Association  or  one  of 
its  legislative  divisions,  and  (2),  with  dis- 
cretion, to  withhold  such  permission  from 
hotels.  There  is  no  wish  to  offend  or 
harmfully  affect  such  hotels  as  keep  up  a 
course  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  their  guests, 
nor  would  such  legislation  restrict  in  any 
degree  the  sport  of  the  holiday  making 
golfers.  But  certainly  something  should  be 
done,  and  the  health  of  the  game  should  be 
and  is,  I  am  sure,  the  prime  consideration 
with  Mr.  Robertson  and  his  Executive 
Committee.  Need  of  some  action  is  par- 
ticularly pressing  this  season,  because  for 
two  or  three  years  the  Association  has,  on 
this  question,  restricted  its  activity  purely 
to  the  delivery  of  fine  sentiments  at  the 
annual  meeting.  Meantime  the  evil  con- 
tinues unabated. 

Golf  clubs  can  severally  do  a  lot  of  good 
in  this  and  other  directions  by  exerting  a 
salutory  influence  over  local  players;  so, 
too,  the  effect  of  individual  example  can  be 
used  with  most  gratifying  results  in  check- 
ing a  lingering  tendency  to  play  for  stakes. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  men  do  ques- 
tionable things,  not  because  it  gives  thepi 
any  especial  pleasure,  but  because  of  the 
ruling  idea  among  men  of  weak  char- 
acter, that  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
few  "sporty"  ones  whom  almost  every 
club  harbors,  is  to  exhibit  manly  attributes 
and  a  fine  disregard  for  money.  The  out- 
of-door  spirit  has  done  a  great  missionary 
work  among  this  class. 
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T^  „     ^  .,     There  has  been  remarkably  httle 
Duffer  Golf  ,,  ir    xu-         •   i. 

-y  in   southern    golf    this    winter 

^  ,  season    worthy    of    especial 

^'  comment,  notwithstanding 
champion  Walter  J.  Travis  and  semi-finalist 
A.  G.  Lockwood  having  been  among  those 
who,  partially  or  completely,  made  the  round 
of  the  resort  courses.  There  has  been  no  lack 
of  tournaments ;  every  hotel  on  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  Florida,  not  to  mention  the 
Carolinas  or  Virginia,  has  given  one,  while 
club  links,  wherever  Avithin  reach  of  the 
visitor,  have  more  than  had  their  share. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
of  play  this  winter  than  last;  and  yet  noth- 
ing notable  has  resulted.  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  golf  is  in  a  most 
healthful  and  flourishing  condition;  for  it 
means  that  every  one  is  playing  his  own 
game,  and  because  he  likes  it,  and  not,  as 
was  so  much  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  es- 
pecially at  these  southern  resorts,  because 
playing  golf  is  thought  to  be  consistent 
Avith  being  fashionable. 

Southern  links  at  this  season  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  duf- 
fer's form,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  play  of  the  average  man  and  woman 
who  make  no  j^retense  of  especial  skill,  is 
considerably  above  what  it  was,  say,  to 
speak  from  personal  observation,  two  win- 
ters ago.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  ad- 
nfiitted  that  the  southern  resort  season  of 
1901  has  been  noteworthy.  By  the  first 
week  in  April  the  hotel  season  wiU  come 
to  an  end  with  an  All-Florida  champion- 
ship,' to  be  held  at  St.  Augustine,  I  be- 
lieve. This,  of  course,  is  an  event  which 
is  of  no  consequence  in  the  world  of  sport,  or 
even  of  golf;  it  is  mere  holiday  making. 

Notwithstanding  the  negative 
Sectional  influence  of  a  coterie  of  Bos- 
Golf  ton  (and  thereabouts)  golfers. 
Tournaments  who,  both  in  and  out  of  print, 
Increasing.       take  themselves  very  seriously 

indeed,  golf  tournaments  on 
geographical  lines  are  making  their  way  at 
quite  a  pace.  It  is  eminently  logical  that 
they  should,  and  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  coming  season  will  witness  more 
State  and  sectional  tournaments  than  any 
previous  two  years.  The  West,  always 
quick  to  detect  the  practical  issue,  is  making 
great  progress  in  sectional  organization;  the 
most  recent  development  being  the  Western 


Pennsylvania  Golf  Association,  composed  of 
seven  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg. 
In  a  game  so  widely  popular  as  golf,  this  sort 
of  organization  is  the  only  practical  one, 
there!  is  no  doubt  that  in  another  year  or  so- 
we  shall  have  not  only  the  entire  country 
organized  on  sectional  lines,  with  annual 
championship  meetings,  but  similar  organ- 
ization, also  with  annual  tournaments,  for 
every  State — except  Massachusetts,  which, 
seems  to  have  placed  its  golfing  fate  with 
advisors  of  singularly  aggressive,  if  appropri- 
ately named,  myopic  symptoms. 

New  Life     '^^^  League  of  American  Wheel- 
for  th         "^^"  appears  at  last  to  have  se- 

L.°A.  W,     ^^^^^    ^^    ^^'''    ^-    ^-   ■^^^^^'   °^ 
Michigan,  the  kind  of  President  it 

has  long  needed.  And  none  too  soon,  for  this 
splendid  organization  has  been  declining  at 
such  a  rate  that  it  looked  as  if  dissolution 
must  be  the  eventual  end.  The  trouble  with, 
the  L.  A.  W.  has  invariably  been  a  lack  of 
harmony  among  its  officials,  and  no  head 
of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  warring  ele- 
ments in  check  and  force  the  issue. 

Mr.  Earle  realizes,  what  every  sane  bicy- 
clist, outside  of  the  L.  A.  W.  executive,  has 
realized  for  ten  years,  that  the  strength,  the 
rightful  field  of  the  League  is  in  touring,  in 
the  recreative  features  of  the  bicycle  as  dis- 
tinguished from  track  racing.  With  this  as 
a  basis,  then,  the  official  work  of  the  L.  A.  W. 
executive  and  the  influence  of  its  thousands 
of  members,  is,  of  course,  best  directed 
towards  the  making  of  good  roads. 

This  is  precisely  what  President  Earle  is 
doing.  He  has  organized  a  good  roads 
campaign  such  as  none  before  him  has  at- 
tempted. The  scheme  provides  for  a  special 
train,  which  will  take  a  three  months'  trip 
over  first  the  southern  and  eastern,  and 
then  the  western  States,  to  give  practical  il- 
lustrations in  modern  road  building,  and  to 
stimulate  an  active  interest  in  the  work. 
The  "special"  will  be  made  up  of  eight  or  nine 
cars,  carrying  the  latest  machinery  for 
modern  road  building,  and  several  import- 
tant  State  functionaries.  Advance  agents 
will  arrange  with  the  farmers  to  have  all 
ready  for  the  practical  demonstrations,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  "special,"  and  a  road 
congress  Avill  be  held  in  two  places  in  every 
State  visited  to  discuss  the  subject  of  high- 
way improvement.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
about  a  mile  of  good  road  on  each  of  these 
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occasions,  which  will  come,  no  doubt,  more 
frequently  together  in  that  section  between 
New  Orleans  and  Chicago,  along  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  scheme,  and  must  stimulate  interest 
in  good  roads,  which  in  turn,  of  course,  will 
create  practical  interest  in  bicycling,  auto- 
mobiling  and  pleasure-driving. 

1^  When  we  begin  to  understand  that 

the  only  economical  way  to  secure 
-  good  roads  is  by  building  the  best, 
^  J  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  step 
P  J  towards  our  practical  education. 
A  prominent  authority  has  stated 
that  1600,000,000  is  annually  wasted  in 
the  United  States  because  of  poor  roads. 
It  seems  incredible,  yet  the  figures  are 
official  and  vouched  for.  Along  the  same 
line,  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey  has 
announced  that  the  people  of  that  State 
have  expended  during  the  last  ten  years 
over  $6,000,000  on  their  common  roads; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  money  being  used 
in  continual  repairing.  The  same  survey 
proved  by  careful  estimates  that  the  citizens 
of  Maryland  paid  $3,000,000  a  year  more  to 
do  their  hauling  over  their  poor  roads  than 
it  would  cost  if  the  roads  were  made  first- 
class. 

Even  more  convincing  are  the  results  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  investiga- 
tions. Data  was  received  from  twelve  hun- 
dred counties  chosen  to  fairly  represent 
this  country,  and  from  six  European  coun- 
tries that  possess  improved  highways.  It 
was  found  that  in  America  the  average  cost 
of  hauling  a  ton  load  one  mile  is  twenty-five 
cents,  while  the  average  cost  in  the  European 
countries  is  eight  cents.  In  other  words,  the 
American  farmer  can  haul  only  one  ton  over 
his  poor  dirt  roads,  while  the  European 
farmer  is  able  to  haul  three  tons  along  the 
modern  highways  of  his  country. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  common 
roads  of  America  are  in  about  the  condition 
of  England's  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
poor  condition  necessitated  very  high  toll 
rates,  and  eventually  forced  the  matter  of 
their  improvement  upon  the  British  public. 

Undoubtedly  the  marvelous  development 
of  our  railroads  very  largely  explains  the 
neglect  of  our  highways ;  but  the  American's 
mind  is  a  practical  and  a  shrewd  one,  and 
he  is  beginning  to  realize  that  thousands  of 
dollars  are  annually  wasted  through  the  lack 
of   good   roads.     Not    only   is   he   wasting 


money,  but  his  farmer  is  handicapped  in 
his  hauling,  as  three  to  one — a  state  of  af- 
fairs, we  may  be  sure,  the  money-making 
native  will  not  long  tolerate.  In  point  of 
fact,  we  hear  of  movements  everywhere  look- 
ing to  improvement  of  public  highways,  and 
one  of  the  most  commendable  missions  of 
the  L.  A.  W.'s  campaign  under  President 
Earle  will  be  its  endeavor  to  induce  the 
States  visited,  to  pay  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  proposed  improvements 
— as  is  done  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey — 
instead  of  townships  and  farmers  being 
taxed  for  it  all.  There  is  every  prospect 
of  this  campaign  being  highly  successful,  as 
it  deserves  to  be ;  for  a  worthier  cause  has 
not  been  served. 

With  a  vigorous  and  far-seeing 
J°^  .^  President  in  the  chair,  it  is  to 
*  be  hoped  that  the  membership 
roll  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men will  grow  prosperously.  Every  man 
who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  good  roads 
owes  the  L.  A.  W.  a  debt,  the  least  acknowl- 
edgment of  which  he  can  now  make,  in 
joining  its  ranks.  If  he  owns  a  bicycle,  L. 
A.  W.  membership  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
invaluable.  And  surely  every  one  can  af- 
ford one  dollar  a  year  in  such'  a  cause. 

With  the  automobilists  coming  into  the 
good  roads  campaign,  and  the  pleasure 
of  driving  taking  hold  of  us,  not  many  years 
should  pass  before  our  roads  will  be  raised 
to  the  Continental  standard. 


The  Status 

of 

Mr.  Law^son 

and 

His  Boat. 


The  several  public  proclama- 
tions which  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
issued  through  his  press  bureau 
have  created  some  confusion  as 
to  that  gentleman's  real  pur- 
pose in  building  the  ninety  footer,  which,  he 
announces,  will  be  christened  Independence. 
As  originally  expressed,  his  intention  was  the 
commendable  one  of  strengthening  the  forth- 
coming defense  of  the  America's  Cup,  by 
placing  at  the  service  of  the  Cup  Committee, 
a  trial  boat  from  the  plans  of  one  of  the  few 
designers  whose  work  has  indicated  ability  to 
cope  with  the  Herreshoffs  in  the  creation 
of  racing  craft.  Mr.  Lawson's  latest  press 
bulletin,  however,  implies  a  revision  of  first 
intentions,  and  an  apparent  decision  to  sail 
the  yacht  entirely  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
gratification — a  decision  which  no  one  will 
pretend  to  question ;  for  surely  if  there  is  any 
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luxury  on  this  mundane  sphere  with  which  a 
man  may  do  as  he  please,  that  luxury  is  his 
yacht. 

There  is  no  argument  j^ossible  on  this 
question;  but  Mr.iLawson  appears  to  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  subtleties  of  sensation- 
seeking  newspaper  reporters,  who  have  be- 
trayed him  from  the  dignity  and  strength  of 
his  decision  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own, 
and  have  set  him  to  fighting  windmills,  in  the 
shape  of  the  inviolate  rules  governing  the 
races  for  the  America's  Cup. 

That  some  rules  must  govern  races  for  this 
Cup  is  obvious;  and  that  those  rules  should 
be  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
which  first  won  and  brought  the  Cup  to  this 
country,  and  has  been  its  guardian,  sponsor 
and  successful  defender  ever  since,  admits  of 
no  denial.  It  would  be  the  hight  of  presump- 
tion, indeed,  for  any  club  or  any  individ- 
ual to  question  the  club's  fitness;  for  the 
America's  Cup  race  has  become  a  classic  event, 
and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  certainly  the 
leading  organization  of  its  kind  in  America. 
One  of  the  rules  governing  this  event  declares 
that  the  yachts  in  the  trial  races  must  fly  the 
colors  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club;  which 
is  of  course  entirely  reasonable,  since,  as  the 
races  are  under  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  rules,  it  follows 
that  the  Cup  Committee  must  be  able  to 
enforce  them  upon  every  competing  yacht. 

p.  That    when    he    contracted   for  his 

/^      boat,  Mr.  Lawson  fully  understood 

and  acquiesced  in  the  situation  is 
^  evidenced  by  the  following   excerpt 

from  one  of  his  early  heart  to  heart 
talks  with  the  public,  through  the  press,  un- 
der date  of  December  9,  1900. 

''As  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  public 
prints,  to  my  mind  injudiciously,  about  the 
eligibility  of  our  boat  to  compete,  her  owner 
not  being  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  I  will  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance.  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of 
building  the  boat,  and  if  bj'  any  technicality  it 
is  found  that  she  cannot  sail  the  race  because 
of  her  then  owner's  ineligibility,  our  j'achtsmen 
may  rest  assured  I  will  meet  conditions  as  they 
exist,  even  though  they  necessitate  my  giving 
the  boat  to  any  member  of  any  eligible  club  that 
the  committee  decides  is  a  good  enough  fellow 
to  have  her,  and  personally  withdraw  from  fur- 
ther participation." 

This  was  a  sportsman's  attitude,  and  one 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
event.  It  suggested  Mr.  Lawson's  interest 
as  being  in  the  successful  defense  of  this 
classic  trophy,  rather  than  in  the  exploitation 
of  himself  as  owner. 


But  there  came  a  change,  and  on  March 
9th,  1901,  Mr.  Lawson  issued  his  most 
lengthy  and  latest  pronounciamento,  from 
which  I  reprint  the  following  paragraph : 

"  In  regard  to  the  statements  printed  that 
under  certain  conditions  I  would  resort  to  the 
subterfuge  of  allowing  some  one  else,  who  had 
no  ownership  in  my  boat,  to  be  proclaimed  her 
owner  for  the  sake  of  being  allowed  to  race,  I 
can  onl}^  say  I  regret  there  is  any  one  con- 
nected with  yachting  so  unmanly  as  to  think 
this  possible.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  such 
a  thing  to  me.  Rather  than  resort  to  the 
methods  suggested  to  obtain  a  race,  I  would, 
without  regret,  sink  the  Independence  on  her 
launching  day  ' ' 

Here  is  a  statement  which,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, and  Mr.  Lawson  is  not  juggling  Avith 
the  words  "proclaimed  her  owner"  (for  the 
N.  Y.  Y,  C.  rules  refer  not  to  ownership  but 
to  the  colors  of  the  sponsor  during  the  racing), 
means  that  Independence  will  enter  the  trial 
races  under  Mr.  LaAvson's  colors,  or  not  at  all. 

And  this  is  a  decision  which  Mr.  Lawson 
has  every  good  right  to  make — only  it  com- 
pletely changes  the  impression  he  first  made, 
and  suggests  playing  the  game  for  tribute  to 
self,  rather  than  playing  the  game  for  the 
game's  sake. 


New 


The  effort  making  by  a  number 
of  ex-university  oarsmen  to  or- 
_       ,  g  a  n  iz  e   a   rowing  association, 

.        ,    ,  should  have  the  imstinted  sup- 

port  ot  the  colleges  and  of  all 
sportsmen  who  wish  to  see  an  American 
boating  spirit  developed.  That  American 
boating  needs  encouraging  is  unquestionable, 
and  that  some  one  must  take  the  initiative 
is  obvious.  The  existing  rowing  association 
is  of  no  value  whatever  in  accomplishing 
these  much  to  be  desired  ends. 

The  scope  of  the  new  association  includes 
the  colleges,  the  best  boat  clubs,  and  an 
annual  regatta  of  two  or  three  days  at  New 
London,  during  the  last  week  in  June, 
Avhich  is  the  only  time  and  place  to  hold 
such  an  event.  The  main  reasons  for  such  an 
organization  are  two:  first,  to  get  rid  of  the 
objectionable  elements  of  the  existing  asso- 
ciations, and  second,  to  bring  into  active 
competition  and  the  pleasure  of  rowing  that 
considerable  class  of  ex-college  oarsmen, 
who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  for 
rigid  training,  and  yet  would  enter  events 
where  they  Avould  meet  their  own  kind. 

The  suggested  charter  members  of  the 
proposed  association  are  the  Union  and 
Undine  and  the  Boston  Athletic  Associ- 
ation  boat    clubs    of    Boston,    the    Phila- 
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delphia  and  the  University  and  the  Bach- 
elors barge  clubs  of  Philadelphia,  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  the  Detroit  Boat  Club, 
and  the  boat  clubs  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell  and  Columbia. 

Professionalism  would  be  kept  out  of 
such  an  association  by  the  character  of  the 
members,  in  the  first  instance,  and  cleanli- 
ness assured  by  a  committee  on  admission 
and  eligibility,  which  should  have  absolute 
control  to  accept  or  refuse  any  candidate 
without  being  obliged  to  give  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

The  idea  in  a  word,  is  to  have  a  two  or 
three  day  regatta  which  shall  in  its  sport 
and  in  spirit  approach  the  English  Henley 
as  near  as  may  be.  The  project  is  entirely 
feasible  if  the  colleges  will  lend  their  official 
support  and  enough  men  be  found  to  take 
an  active  interest  at  the  start.  Such  an 
organization  is  sorely  needed,  for  in  all  this 
great  country  we  have  so  little  organized 
club  rowing  outside  the  colleges  as  to  re- 
flect shamefully  upon  our  boating  spirit. 

Unmanly  jealousies  and  petty  politics 
usually  make  difficult  the  organization  of 
such  a  project  as  this,  and  I  already  ob- 
serve evidences  of  their  handiwork  in  the 
reception  given  this  scheme  in  several 
quarters.  Perhaps  a  sufficient  number  will 
rise  superior  to  their  environment  and  make 
the  new  association  a  fact.     I  hope  so. 


A 

Day 

After  the 

Fair. 


And  so  the  National  Association 
of  Amateur  Oarsmen  is  really 
going  to  take  up  the  cases  of  E.  H. 
Ten  Eyck  and  J.  A.  Romohr! 
These  men  may  finally  at  this 
late  day  get  their  deserts,  but  that  will  not 
reinstate  the  Association  in  our  good  opinion. 
An  organization  which  has  so  little  self- 
respect,  and  so  slight  a  regard  for  the  morale 
of  the  sport  it  governs,  cannot  so  easily 
escape  the  just  consequences  of  its  abjection. 

A        ,  The    racing    outlook    in    this 

American  ,         <■        ,1 

^    f         country    tor    the    commg    year 


Outlook 
Excellent. 


is  excellent,  notwithstanding 
the  departure  of  our  last  year's 


famous  two-year-olds  for  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  one  of  these  days  when  our 
owners  and  breeders  and  jockey  clubs  have 
learned  enough  about  the  game,  they  will 
give  more  prominence  to  the  three  and 
four-year-old  events  and  thereby  retain  our 
very  best  youngsters  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.     Still  the  outlook  for   the  imme- 


diate future  is  far  from  gloomy.  The  latest 
declarations  for  the  great  Champion  Stakes 
event  shows  that  there  are  nearly  eighty 
horses  of  four  years  old,  and  forty-four  three- 
year-olds  eligible  to  start.  Looking  a  little 
farther  into  the  future,  the  Produce  Stakes 
for  1903  has  closed  with  the  considerable 
number  of  273  nominations,  Mr.  August 
Belmont  contributing  48,  Mr.  William  C. 
Whitney  25,  Messrs.  J.  R.  &  F.  P.  Keene 
11,  and  F.  R.  Hitchcock  9. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  most  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  times  is  the  converts 
to  the  turf  among  our  wealthy  men,  and 
the  amount  of  money  and  intelligent  in- 
terest which  these  are  giving  to  breeding. 
The  latest  addition  is  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  who  was  a  considerable  buyer  at 
the  dispersal  sale  of  the  Bitter  Root  Stud, 
although  he  has  been  for  some  time  actively 
interested  in  the  purely  racing  side,  his 
best  known  horse  being  Banastar,  which 
won  the  Brooklyn  Handicap  in  1899.  Just 
recently  Mr.  Mackay  has  leased  the  well 
and  favorably  known  Silver  Brook  Farm 
at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  proposing 
to  maintain  his  stud  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  has  increased  his 
establishment  very  largely  by  acquiring  the 
interests  of  the  late  Lord  William  Beres- 
ford  in  the  latter' s  race  horses,  Star  Shoot 
included. 

In  England  I  note  a  renewed  effort  is 
making  for  reform  in  excessive  two-year-old 
racing.  Reform  in  this  direction  is  undoubt- 
edly needed  in  England,  but  it  is  needed  in 
America  at  least  three  times  as  sorely.  It 
would  be  a  lasting  service  if  the  turf  of  the 
two  countries  united  in  legislation  on  this 
all-important  question. 


Ambitious 

Driving 

Cubs. 


While  ambition  is  a  most  desirable 
quality,  the  quality  which  indeed, 
to    a    large    extent,    makes    the 


"wheels  go  around,"  it  is  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  a  deterrent  element  when 
propelled  without  judgment.  It  then  be- 
comes disturbing  and  reactionary. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  the  driving  clubs 
would  not  have  less  friction  over  questions 
of  records  and  amateur  definitions,  if  they 
were  less  ambitious  and  more  reconciled 
to  the  purposes  which  originally  they 
were  organized  to  serve.  The  legitimate 
channel  of  the  amateur  driving  club,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  stimulation  of  interest 
in  driving  among  its  members,  the  better- 
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ment  of  horseflesh,  the  holding  of  race  meet- 
ings for  members,  and  above  all,  and  through 
and  by  reason  of  this  development,  the 
improvement  of  roadways.  It  is  a  club 
whose  rightful  field  is  strictly  local,  and  the 
moment  it  begins  to  stray  from  home, 
to  go  on  a  circuit,  it  is  trespassing  upon  a 
field  which  the  professional  associations  fill 
very  much  better. 

The  ambition  of  every  driving  club  should 
be  to  encourage  the  ownership  of  good 
horses,  and  the  building  of  first-class  roads 
in  their  respective  cities,  and  to  provide  on 
occasion,  cleanly  conducted  sport  for  their 
members  and  friends.  It  is  a  laudable  am- 
bition and  gives  ample  opportunity  and 
work  for  the  most  energetic. 


T-weedledum 

and 
Tweedledee. 


There  are  some  very  fine  dis- 
tinctions as  to  when  a  record 
is  not  a  record  in  the  much 
discussed  case  of  Mr.  Dev- 
ereux's  speedy  stallion,  John  A.  McKerron. 
The  performance  of  the  horse  in  minutes 
and  seconds  was  actually  a  record  for  the 
distance,  i.  e.,  he  trotted  the  distance  faster 
than  had  been  done  before  under  similar 
conditions,  but  the  owner  disputes  its  being 
accepted  as  a  record,  not  that  the  horse 
failed  to  go  the  distance  at  record  pace, 
but  because  the  spectators  were  admitted 
free,  or  there  was  a  brass  band  in  attend- 
ance, or  something  of  that  kind. 

.  A  great  advance   in  the  ethics 

Amateur        j.      ,  i       i.-  i  u 

-^  ,.  ,  01     trap     shootmg     has     been 

,  ,         made     by     the     Carteret     Gun 

"         ^*    Club's  adoption  of  a  new  rule, 

which  reads  as  follows: 

A  professional  shooter  is  one  who  as  em- 
ployee or  principal  shoots  in  the  interest  of  any 
dealer  in  guns,  ammunition  or  sportsman's  sup- 
plies of  any  kind,  or  who  shoots  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  such  wares,  or  who  makes  a  busi- 
ness or  practice  of  shooting  public  matches  for 
monej'^or  prizes,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Professional  pigeon  shooters  are  ineligible  to 
membership  in  the  Carteret  Gun  Club. 

It  is  such  an  innovation  as  to  make  trap 
shooters  gasp;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable steps  toward  placing  the  game  on  a 
clean  basis.  The  distinction  between  ama- 
teur and  professional  has  always  been  hypo- 
thetical and  ridiculous.  In  point  of  fact 
there  has  been  no  difference,  except  that 
the  amateurs  usually  shot  for  larger  purses. 
This  is  only  a  beginning — there  is  still  con- 
siderable clearing  to  be  done  before  the 
amateur  is  really  one. 


The  Road  Drivers'  Association  has  also 
been  cleaning  house,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, badly  needed  it.  Here  is  their  new 
definition  of  an  amateur: 

The  amateur  driver  is  a  man  who  never  has 
trained  horses  for  a  living  or  accepted  pay  in 
any  form  fordoing  so,  and  after  February,  1901, 
must  not  engage  in  any  races  against  profes- 
sionals or  drive  a  horse  in  any  professional 
race,  or  for  any  stake  except  a  ribbon,  rosette 
or  emblem  solely  for  amateurs. 

I  print  this  with  the  especial  purpose  of 
commending  it  to  all  driving  clubs,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  league  recently  formed  by 
Pittsburg,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chi- 
cago, et  al. 


Polo 


It  is  good  news  indeed,  that 
the  War  Department  intends 
w  i.  p  '  X  to  officially  encourage  polo  at 
the  National  Military  Academy. 
I  have  been  looking  for  such  an  announcement 
ever  since  Captain  Charles  Treat  was  made 
Commandant  of  the  cadets,  for  I  remember 
some  excellent  polo  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
for  which  he  was  responsible  while  stationed 
there.  The  Academy  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  a  Commandant,  who,  while 
unexcelled  as  a  soldier,  is  a  sportsman,  and 
up-to-date  in  his  ideas  and  methods.  It 
must  be  gratifying  to  military  men  to  know 
that  the  army  is  gradually  losing  that  once 
predominating  type  of  officer,  whose  vision 
is  too  narrow  to  cast  a  shadow,  and  whose 
entire  conception  of  the  education  of  the 
soldier  is  bounded  by  martinetism  on  one 
side  and  by  the  manual  of  arms  on  the  other. 

A  game  so  well  qualified  as  polo  for 
embryonic  cavalry  is  yet  to  be  discovered; 
it  will  put  into  practise  some  of  the  theories 
he  has  received  in  the  riding  school,  and  if 
there  is  any  horsemanship  in  him  will  bring 
it  out. 

It  is  a  training  too,  in  the  English  seat 
and  shortish  stirrup,  with  which  cavalry 
officers  should  be  familiar  as  well  as  with 
the  close  American  seat  and  long  stirrup. 

The  Government  has  contracted  for 
twenty  or  more  ponies  in  the  West,  and 
we  shall  probably  see  the  game  well  started 
at  West  Point  before  the  season  is  over. 
With  polo  at  home  and  baseball  and  foot- 
ball games  with  Annapolis,  and  its  fencing 
team  entered  for  the  Intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship, it  really  looks  as  though  the  army 
authorities  had  finally  awakened  to  the 
value  of  sport  as  an  element  in  modern 
education. 
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Apropos  of  the  frequently  reported  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  horse,  because  of  bicy- 
cles, automobiles,  etc.,  I  note  that  the 
Government  had  to  pay  from  $140  to  $150 
a  head  for  upwards  of  400  cavalry  horses 
the  other  day  out  West,  which  is  from 
fifty  to  sixty  dollars  more  than  the  price 
at  which  I  have  seen  thousands  of  head 
sold.  It  means  that  this  so-called  horseless 
troUeyful  age  is  driving  the  poorer  stock 
to  the  boneyard,  and  that  a  decidedly 
better  quality  of  horse  is  finding  its  way 
to  the  market.  It  costs  more  to  raise 
good  horses  than  poor  ones;  but  the  good 
horse  earns  his  keep. 


Real 


Racquet 
Play. 


The  American  championships 
-,         ,      <.       held    this    year  in  the  New 

^  ^      .  York   Racquet    Club    courts 

with  eight  entries,  disclosed 
the  highest  class  form  and 
the  best  average  of  play  of  any  tourna- 
ment seen  outside  of  England.  With 
few  exceptions  the  native  entries  showed 
marked  improvement,  in  the  finesse 
of  the  game  (t.  e.  in  placing)  and  particu- 
larly in  speed,  both  on  service  and  on 
returns.  As  in  every  other  game,  speed 
is  the  indispensable  and  perhaps  the  most 
notable,  element  of  modern  racquet  play. 
And  it  means  fitter  men  and  a  higher 
standard. 

Mr.  Quincy  Shaw,  Jun.,  is  unquestionably, 
despite  his  tendency  to  erratic  work,  the 
most  expert  player  that  the  American 
game  has  developed.  This  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  with  the  court  generalship  and 
forehand  stroke  of  Mr.  B.  Spalding  de 
Garmendia  still  fresh  in  mind,  yet  not 
too  much,  I  feel  sure.  It  might  easily 
be,  that  in  a  given  number  of  matches 
between  the  two,  Mr.  de  Garmendia  would 
win  the  majority  because  of  his  very  much 
superior  steadiness,  but  there  is  no  con- 
tradicting the  greater  skill  per  se  of  Mr. 
Shaw.  His  service  is  the  severest  and  his 
placing  the  most  brilliant  an  amateur 
has  ever  exhibited  in  an  American  court, 
and  Mr.  Eustace  Miles  would  very  likely 
have  lost  the  title  to  the  championship 
which  he  won  in  1900  over  Mr.  Shaw,  had 
he  been  here  this  year  to  defend  it. 

Next  to  Mr  Shaw,  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay 
is  undoubtedly  our  strongest  player  and 
one  who  stands  an  excellent  chance,  in  my 
judgment,  of  championship  honors.  He 
has  not  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.   Shaw,   nor 


his  service,  but  is  a  remarkable  getter,  and 
his  placing,  especially  in  the  corners,  is 
quite  up  to  the  champion's  best.  Above 
all  he  is  steady  and  is  still  improving. 
Mr.  Mackay  and  Messrs.  George  C.  Clarke, 
Jun.,  and  Payne  Whitney,  are  in  fact  the 
most  promising  of  American  players. 

Mr.  Rolland,  the  Canadian  champion, 
made  an  improved  (over  1900)  and  excellent 
showing.  Barring  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Mackay, 
he  is  too  strong  for  our  amateurs. 

.  There      has     been     more     indoor 

,    ,  athletic  activity    this    season  thaa 

Indoor  . 

^  m  any  previous  season  1  recall,  and 

„  it  looks  as  if  there  were  a  growing 

appreciation  of  the  healthful  and 
recreative  qualities  of  racquets,  squash,  court 
and  lawn  tennis.  Racquets  and  court  tennis 
are  games  which  require  rather  costly 
investment  and  are  somewhat  expensive  to 
play,  so  they  are  not  likely  to  attain  to 
popular  acceptance.  There  are  only  about 
a  half  dozen  tennis  and  racquet  courts  in  this 
country — but  squash  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  simple  yet  an  entertaining  game, 
gives  abundant  exercise,  and  costs  little.  A 
squash  court  does  not  even  require  a  special 
building;  it  is  entirely  possible  for  any  coun- 
try or  town  house  of  moderate  size.  You 
have  simply  to  board  over  the  plaster  of  a 
fairly  large  room — and  there  you  are. 

At  the  Racquet  Club  and  at  Tuxedo  there 
has  been  quite  a  squash  fever,  which  has 
kept  the  club  courts  filled  and  led  to  the 
making  of  several  private  ones  in  New  York, 
where  the  women  play  as  well  as  the  men. 
Indeed,  its  possibilities  for  women  is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  game.  Squash,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  destined  to  spread  through- 
out the  land — for,  like  baseball  and  golf, 
all  can  at  least  amuse  themselves,  even 
if  no  particular  skill  be  acquired. 

Indoor  lawn  tennis  has  also  shown  some 
life  the  past  winter,  although  not  alto- 
gether joyous,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
regimental  armory  is  a  makeshift,  and  will 
always  keep  the  game  from  becoming  popu- 
lar; the  light  is  apt  to  be  poor,  which 
is  enough  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the  aver- 
age. That  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the 
game  should  not  prosper.  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, — every  city 
large  enough  to  have  a  lawn  tennis  following 
— also  has  some  public  exhibition  building 
in  which  a  tournament  could  be  held  with 
success  and   pleasure.     New    York,   which 
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this  season  had  a  tournament  with  twenty- 
four  entries,  ought,  to  have  such  a  building 
as  that  of  the  Paris  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  which 
has  two  thoroughly  lighted  courts.  A  build- 
ing in  New  York  with  first  class  racquet, 
squash,  court  and  lawn  tennis  courts,  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  shooting  range,  for  club  and 
public  use,  ought  to  pay.  I  wonder  some 
sportsman  does  not  make  the  venture. 

It  is  pleasing  assurance  by  the  way, 
which  a  recent  letter  brings  of  a  British  lawn 
tennis  team  coming  again  this  season  to 
compete  for  the  Davis  International  chal- 
lenge trophy.  I  rather  doubt  if  we  shall 
emerge  so  completely  successful  in  1901  as 
we  did  in  1900;  yet  it  will  be  good  for  the 
game  if  we  have  to  go  to  England  for  the 
Davis  cup  in  1902. 

Baseball  indoors  has  never  been  successful 
and  never  will  be.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to 
enjoyment  or  skill  within  walls.  Basketball 
is  thriving  and  winning  converts,  especially 
in  the  gymnasia  of  women's  colleges,  and  in 
those  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Cross 


Something    ought    to    be    done 


_  by  the  colleges  and  the  larger 

-,       ,  athletic      clubs      to      stimulate 

j(T  J  .  J  interest  m  cross  country  run- 
ning. And  this  is  just  the 
time  of  year  to  begin  the  good  work. 
Why  more  attention  is  not  given  to 
this — one  of  the  very  best  branches  of  ath- 
letics, and  the  one  in  which  Americans  are 
weakest — I  have  never,  I  confess,  been  able 
to  learn  any  good  reason.  There  is  a 
Cross  Country  Association,  and  annual 
championships  are  held,  yet  with  ac- 
tually no  support,  outside  of  a  few  of 
the  smaller  clubs,  among  which  the 
Pastime  Athletic  Club  of  New  York  is  a 
notable  leader.  Here  is  a  club  which  is 
doing  and  has  done  actually  more  constant, 
honest  work  for  track  athletics  than  any  club 
in  this  country,  including  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 

The  Pastime  does  not  subsidize  the  suc- 
cessful athletes  of  colleges  and  other  clubs; 
it  develops  them;  it  has  been  a  metropoli- 
tan athletic  nursery.  A  famous  old  club, 
it  is  in  truth,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  James 
E.Sullivan, Secretary  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  was  a  one-time  champion  and  presi- 
dent, and  has  remained  its  most  dependable 
advisor.  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
for  me  to  record  that  in  a  recent  official 
summary  of  points  won  in  athletic  compe- 


titions during  1900,  the  Pastime  Club  led  the 
next  nearest  club  in  the  metropolitan  district 
by  practically  one  hundred  points.  Pastime 
A.  C,  413;  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  315;  New 
York  A.  C,  305.  This  is  really  notable  in 
athletic  history,  because  the  Pastime  material 
is  all  home-made;  and  I  cannot  recall  a  point 
winner  recently  developed  by  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  and  only  a  very  few  by  the  K.  A.  C. 
While  cross  country  running  is  receiving 
excellent  attention  from  the  real  working 
athletic  clubs,  among  which  the  Pastime 
stands  as  a  leader,  yet  the  sport  drags  none 
the  less,  because  it  receives  so  little  practi- 
cal encouragement  from  the  colleges  and 
the  influential  clubs.  If  the  Knickerbocker, 
and  the  Boston  and  the  Chicago  athletic  clubs 
would  put  as  much  initiative  into  cross 
country  running  as  they  do  into  indoor 
athletic  games,  which  are  insignificantly 
trivial  in  comparison,  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent story  to  tell.  I  wish  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  might  be  induced  to  take 
some  active  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  recent  arrangement  between 

Dual         Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  Uni- 

Athletic       versifies  suggests  the  favor  with 

Meetings,      which  dual  athletic  meetings  are 

coming  to  be  regarded.  I 
might  go  farther  and  with  about  as  much 
truth  say  that  such  contests  are  the  most 
wholesome  and  the  most  satisfying  of  the 
athletic  year.  Wherever  location  and  the 
athletic  conditions  make  it  possible  and 
desirable,  these  dual  arrangements  should 
be  effected.  Not  only  between  colleges,  but 
also  between  clubs,  for  such  meetings 
tend  to  all-round  improvement,  and  develop 
material  as  no  other  kind  of  athletic  contests 
can.  Not  all  believe  so  much  as  that  but 
they  are  all  coming  to  it. 

Again  there  is  talk,  I  see,  of  an  Oxford- 
Cambridge-Harvard-Yale  track  meeting  this 
season;  and  again  it  Avill,  I  fear,  amount  to 
nothing  more,  if  Harvard  persists  as  last 
year,  in  wanting  the  event  scheduled  for 
Cambridge  or  New  Haven.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  college  grounds  for  college  games, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  judgment 
should  rule  sentiment.  A  meeting  of  such 
international  character  and  import  to  all 
university  men  should  unquestionably  be 
held  in  New  York,  where  the  facilities  are 
such  that  the  greatest  number  of  them 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
sports. 
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FIRST   PRIZE   WINNERS   IN   OPEN   CLASSES 


Airedale 
Terriers 


OPEN  OPEN  COMBINED 

DOGS  BITCHES       CLASS    OPEN 

TO    DOGS 
AND  BITCHES 

Ch.  Clonmel    Ch.  Dun      I 

Marvel     Barton  Lass  ) 


Bassett  Hounds 


Caprice 


Beagles 

Reed's 

Windholme 

'•\ 

DanD. 

Bangle 

Not  exceeding  ) 
12  inches      )" 

Reed's  Nell 

Field  Trial  Class 

Lucy  L. 

Bedlington 
Terrier 

Beachgrove 
Sadie 

Black  and   Tan 

(Manchester)  ( 
Terrier         j 

Rochelle 

Canadian 

Canadian 

Clinker 

Duchess 

Duchess 

Bloodhounds 

Westbury 
Chimer 

Lady 
Rowena 

( 

Boston  Terriers 

Roxie 

Dolly 

Bull  Dogs 

Not  exceeding  1 
25  lbs.           f 

J  Capena 
(   Queen 

Dogs  under 

45  lbs. 

Colenso 

Dogs  over 

45  lbs.                 Persimmon 

Bitches  under  1 
40  lbs.            f 

1 

Ch.  Glen- 

1 

wood  Queen  f 

Bitches  40  lbs. 

and  over 

Ivel  Dearie     

Bull  Terriers 

Not  exceeding 

30  lbs. 

Dick  Burge 

A^,^  .r,r=;„v,+  J  Cii.  Woodcote 
Any  weight  -j        w^T,ri». 


Ch.         ) 

Sunshine    j 

Medway 


Wonder 
-Clumber  Spaniels 
Cocker  Spaniels 

Black  Ch.Ono     j  R^^i^  } 

^o^o^^}        Perfection    j  Ch^  Blue  J 

Collies 

Open  dogs  other  igij  No  I 

than    sable    or  >  t7„i;„,„  „„+-; r 

sable  and  white  fE'=l^P*«  e'^*"^^  * 

-R„,.,  i  Emerald  Old  Hall  I 

Rough  •)   Eclipse  Victoria  f 

Dachshunde  Romeo  II.      Maedel 

Dalmatians  

Deerhounds 


Jessie 


Gelert         Norma 

English  Settees      Knight    I     t^ii     „ 
Errant    f    ^^^oree 

Field  Spaniels 

Rio.t  J  Ch.  EndcHffe  Ch.  Brid-    I 

^'^'^^  (        Bishop        fordMordai 

Any  other        J     Saybrook        Woolton    I 

color  I       Popcorn  Dagmar    ) 

Fox  Hounds 
American 
English 


Bragdon 
Sportsman 


Carmen 
Rarity 


Rowton 
Besom 


Norfolk 
Dame 


Fox  Terriers 

Smooth  \ 

Wire  hairpd     i  Humberstone    Matri-        I 
Wire  Haired    -j         Bristle  mony        f 

French  Bull 

Dogs  Dimboola         Mimi 

Gordon  Setters    Duke  of        Heather 
Edgeworth     Twinkle 


Great  Danes 
Any  color  ex-  ) 


open  open  combined 

DOGS      bitches   class  OPEN 
TO  DOGS 
AND  BITCHES 

Meteor      I  nu   t,     i- 
VomInn     f  Ch.  Portia      

j  Montebello 

cept  brindle  j     |       Nigra 

Harlequin  or  I  (  Montebello 

spotted       f    (       Caesar 

Greyhounds  Whirlwind   Leeds  Music    

I  Blitz  vom 

Griffons  -    Kaisers- 

(     lautern 

Irish  Setters  Ben  Lau     Red  Bess  II 

Irish  Terriers    Masterpiece      Red  Gem     

Irish  Water  ,        ^-^ 

S^^-^^^«  1  McCarthy 

Mastiffs  Black        Holland's    I 

Peter  Queen       f 

Newfoundlands       Captain 

Old  English 

Sheep  Dogs  Gillie  Clarissa        

Pointers 

Under  55  lbs.  \  t.,!1?"r   , ,[ 

I  rJanner  Boy  ) 

55  lbs.  and  over  Baby  Kent      

50  lbs.  and  over      May  Hobson 

Under  50  lbs ]  ^^TarS'^^l  "  " 

Pomeranians 

Any  color        I  i  Hatcham 

over  8  lbs.   j       1        Nip 

Black  not  ex-  I      Professor  I 

ceeding  8  lbs.  i       Ruskin    f 

Any   other      [    Lakewood  Blue         ) 

lel%n78m;.\      Chief  Belle        f 

Poodles 

Corded 

Curly  I 

Pugs 

Fawn  ] 

Black  ] 

Russian  Wolf- 
hounds 

Borzois       \ 


Vira 


Carlo  T.      No  entries 
Morey  Topsie 

Boulot  Girl 

Champion         Nona. 
Loki  Eberhart 

Black     jCanonbury 


Scottish 
Terriers 


Ch.  Marks-    Ch.  Lady 
man  Dietz 


j    Newcastle         Adora         (. 
I        Villain       Alexander     ( 


Skye   Terriers 
St.  Bernards 
Rough  -j 

Smooth  < 


j     Jubilee 
Queen 


Ch.  Sylvia         }_ 

Autocrat       Kenmore      j 
Baron         Duchess  of    ) 
Sunbridge   Marlborough  j 
Toy  Spaniels 

King  Charles  Perseverance       Lillie 
Blenheims  RoUo         Berengaria 

Rubies  Duke       Lilly  Langtry 


Prince  Charles 

Japanese               Senn  Senn 
Toy  Terriers 
Other  than    ) 

Y'rkshire  not  >-      Neddie  O 

exc'ed'g  7  lbs  ) 

Yuka  Senn 
Rosey 

Welsh  Terriers 

Red 
Palm 

Lassie  of 
Cedarvale 

Yorkshire 

Terriers    j 

1 

Halifax 

Chriss 

Endcliffe 
Midgy 

Ashton 
Defender 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANEW  idea  in  nature  photography,  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  considerable  educational 
value,  has  recently  been  given  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Charles  Barnard.  It  consists  of  tak- 
ing a  series  of  photographs  of  a  flower,  a  tree 
or  a  landscape,  from  precisely  the  same  point 
of  view  each  time,  at  intervals  of,  say  a  week, 
over  a  considerable  period,  and  of  showing  the 
pictures  in  succession  by  means  of  a  stereopti- 
con. 

Mr.  Barnard  has  carried  his  idea  far  enough 
to  prove  its  simplicity  and  to  give  a  hint  of  its 
possibilities.  He  goes  out  into  the  country, 
or  into  a  nearby  park  if  his  time  is  limited, 
say  first  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  Here  he  selects  an  interesting  tree 
or  flowering  shrub  for  example,  and  photo- 
graphs it,  being  careful  to  mark  the  position 
of  his  tripod.  A  week  later,  when  the  snow  is 
melting,  perhaps,  and  lies  upon  the  ground  in 
patches,  he  takes  another  picture  of  the  same 
subject  from  exactly  the  same  position.  At  the 
next  photographing  the  snow  will  have  en- 
tirely disappeared  probably,  and  at  the  next 
it  may  be  that  the  leaf  buds  are  beginning  to 
swell.  Presently  they  burst  and  unfold  and 
are  photographed  weekly  at  all  stages  of  their 
growth.  Then  perhaps  the  flower  buds  appear, 
then  the  flowers,  and  after  that  come  pictures 
of  the  fruit  in  immaturity,  perfection  and  de- 
cay, and  the  series  finally  ends  with  the  fall- 
ing of  the  leaves  and  the  return  of  winter. 

JVIr.  Barnard  converts  these  pictures  into 
lantern  slides  which  register  accurately,  and 
by  means  of  twin  stereopticons,  he  projects 
them  on  the  screen,  dissolving  each  one  into 
the  next  of  the  series;  thus  carrying  the  spec- 
tators through  the  entire  year  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.  Delightful  series  of  woodland  pict- 
ures might  be  made  in  this  way,  and  while  a 
man  was  out  with  his  camera  it  would  not  be 
much  more  trouble  to  make  half  a  dozen  se- 
ries. 

OPORTSMEN  interested  in  ornithology  will  find 
that  much  amusement  and  not  a  little  instruc- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  attracting  birds  to 
definite  points  in  the  forest,  or  even  to  the  home 
grounds,  and  photographing  them  at  their  daily 
occupations.  Many  species  may  be  lured  by 
means  of  some  favorite  food;  ant's  eggs,  canary 
seed  or  cracked  nuts,  perhaps;  but  water  is  a 
greater  attraction,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
Large  shallow  pans,  not  too  conspicuous,  sunk 
in  the  ground  to  the  rims  and  kept  full  of 
water,  are  sure  to  be  visited  by  birds  which 
desire  to  drink  or  bathe.  Of  course,  the  spot 
selected  should  not  be  close  to  a  river  or  other 


natural  supply.  A  common  wooden  box, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  camera,  may 
be  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot 
frequented  by  the  birds,  and  covered  with  ever- 
green boughs,  growing  creepers  or  anything 
else  which  will  give  it  a  natural  appearance. 
When  it  is  desired  to  take  pictures,  the  cam- 
era may  be  placed  inside  the  wooden  box,  with 
the  nozzle  just  projecting  from  a  hole  pre- 
viously cut  for  that  purpose.  After  focusing 
the  instrument  on  the  water  pan  or  other  at- 
traction to  which  the  birds  are  in  the  habit  of 
coming,  the  photographer  should  retire  some 
distance  to  where  he  can  hide  in  a  hole  or  be- 
neath a  brush  heap,  and  still  be  able  to  see  what 
is  going  on.  Some  who  go  in  for  this  work, 
hide  inside  an  artificial  tree  trunk,  made  of  can- 
vas, painted  to  represent  bark,  and  perhaps 
covered  over  with  real  creepers.  The  shutter 
may  be  operated  by  means  of  a  long  tube,  by  a 
hnen  thread  or  electricallj'.  If  tubing  is  used 
and  it  is  very  long,  it  will  require  considerable 
pressure  to  force  the  air  through  it,  and  a  small 
foot  pump,  such  as  wheelmen  use,  will  be 
found  quite  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

The  value  of  a  silent  shutter  cannot  be  too 
strongly  borne  in  mind,  for  birds  are  hardly 
Hkely  to  return  often  to  a  place  where  they  are 
repeatedly  startled  by  a  strange  noise. 

When  birds  are  nesting,  most  interesting  se- 
ries of  photographs  may  be  taken,  beginning 
with  the  nest  building  operations,  carried 
through  the  period  of  incubation,  and  ending 
with  the  fully  fledged  young  as  they  are  about 
to  leave  the  nest.  Such  a  series  of  pictures 
would  illustrate  two  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  biography  of  a  bird. 

J\  STYLE  of  camera  which  has  found  much 
favor  with  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  pho- 
tographing athletes  in  action,  is  one- which  has 
two  lenses  that  match  exactly  in  focus.  The 
rays  of  light  from  the  upper  lens  are  reflected 
by  a  mirror  on  a  full-sized  ground  glass  set  in 
the  top  of  the  camera.  Here  the  operator  may 
watch  the  progress  of  a  foot  race,  baseball 
match  or  any  other  game,  keeping  the  players 
in  focus  until  there  occurs  some  specially  in- 
teresting incident  of  which  he  wishes  to  make  a 
picture.  The  bulb,  of  course,  is  in  his  hand,  and 
the  moment  the  incident  occurs  he  releases  the 
shutter  and  the  picture  is  taken  by  the  lower 
lens  in  a  chamber  entirely  separate  from  the  one 
of  which  the  ground  glass  forms  a  part.  It  is 
claimed  by  good  authorities  that  a  focal  plane 
shutter  is  the  best  for  this  kind  of  work,  as  it 
passes  the  most  light  in  any  given  space  of  time. 
Ernest  Harold  Baynes. 


SPRING    ANGLING 


DURING  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  the 
waterside  has  few  attractions  for  the 
angler,  who,  if  properly  attuned  and  withal 
practical,  has  filled  in  the  otherwise  dreary 
winter  season  by  preparing  his  gear  for  effec- 
tive use  when  the  days  shall  be  full  of  balm, 
and  the  woods  and  meadows  in  foliage  and 
bloom.  To  many  fly  fishermen  the  period 
from  November  to  April  is,  voluntarily,  a  close 
season,  although  the  laws  of  several  States 
permit  fishing  for  trout,  black  bass,  and  other 
fish,  esteemed    as   game    by   the    angler. 

For  instance,  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
rod  and  line  fishing  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
where  the  fly  caster  has  the  broadest  and  most 
fruitful  field  for  his  pastime,  not  only  in  the 
inland  waters,  but  in  those  of  the  gulf  and  At- 
lantic coasts,  and  their  almost  innumerable 
passes,  inlets  and  creeks.  The  same  privilege 
is  extended  to  him  in  nearly  all  the  States  south 
of  Virginia.  No  law  restricts  him  in  Western 
Virginia  after  January  1,  from  catching 
any  species  of  fish.  In  western  North  Car- 
ohna,  where  our  eastern  brook  trout  and  the 
rainbow  abound,  all  waters  are  open  from  De- 
cember 31  to  October  16.  During  the  entire 
year  the  open  season  prevails  in  Delaware, 
where  black  bass  and  trout  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  in  Virginia  (for  black  bass  only)  it 
extends  through  the  spring  months  to  May  15, 
the  close  season  running  from  that  date  until 
July  1,  when  fishing  for  black  bass  is  legalized 
until  May  15  of  the  ensuing  year.  There  are  no 
restrictions  regulating  hook  and  fine  fishing 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  Missouri,  and  the  Indian  and 
Oklahoma  Territories.  In  the  Indian  Territory 
the  regulations  forbid  taking  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory fish  caught  therein. 

In  the  northern  and  Middle  States  and 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  are  a  few 
sections  where  rod  and  line  fishing  is  per- 
mitted as  early  as  March  for  the  so-called 
game  fishes.  In  Pennsylvania,  lake  or  salmon 
trout  can  be  taken  from  January  1.  Black 
bass,  perch  and  all  species  of  the  pike  family 
can  be  legally  caught  as  early  as  March  in  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  In 
Wyoming  there  are  no  restrictions  on  fish- 
ing for  black  bass,  which  have  doubtless  been 
introduced  in  the  waters  of  that  State  during 
the  last   decade. 

In  California,  the  steelhead  trout  (some- 
times called  salmon)  can  be  caught  in  tide 
waters  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     In  Maine 


the  law  gives  permission  to  fish  for  salmon 
when  the  ice  is  out,  which  does  not  usually  oc- 
cur until  the  early  days  of  May.  In  Oregon, 
except  in  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  angling  for  salmon  is  per- 
mitted from  December  20  to  April  15,  and 
from  June  1  to  November  20.  The  laws  of 
Washington  permit  fishing  for  salmon  only  in 
the  tributaries  of  Puget  Sound,  but  many 
local  waters  have  special  laws  regulating  fish- 
ing in  them. 

In  Canada  the  salmon  rivers  are  open  to 
the  fly  fisherman  as  early  as  March  in  New- 
foundland, in  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island.  Trout  can  also  be  caught  in  March  in 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Trout  can  be  legally  taken  in  Manitoba 
in  March.  In  Ontario,  pickerel  (dore,  local- 
ly), pike,  mascalonge  and  salmon  or  lake 
trout  (or  togue),  can  be  caught  in  and  after 
March,  and  also  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
where  land-locked  salmon  or  ouananiche  are 
added  to  the  list  of  fishes  allowed  to  be  caught 
with  rod  and  line. 

Salmon  trout  and  all  species  of  the  pike 
family,  also  trout  (black  spotted) ,  can  be  taken 
in  March  in  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia, 
the  last  named  having  no  restrictive  laws  gov- 
erning fishing.  The  fish  (excepting  trout) 
can  also  be  caught  in  and  after  March  in  the 
Northwest    territories. 

In  Alaska  no  laws  restricting  fishing  have 
been  enacted  or  regulations  issued  by  the  In- 
terior Department  at  Washington. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
fly  fisherman  is  somewhat  restricted  in  his  range 
for  spring  trout  fishing,  but,  doubtless,  on 
the  legal  day,  in  each  of  the  States  named, 
the  streams  will  be  well  threshed  by  ardent 
rodsters.  The  occasion  will  be  ripe  with  di- 
verse experiences,  quaUfied  by  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  waters  fished  and  the  climatic  con- 
ditions existing.  The  amount  of  actual  pleas- 
ure that  any  angler  will  experience  if  the 
opening  day  of  the  season  be  not  exceptional 
with  the  balm  and  sunshine  of  an  early  spring 
is  questionable.  For  years  past,  these  days 
have  been  bleak  ones,  snowy  and  tempestuous 
in  more  or  less  degree,  and  the  fish  taken 
loggy  and  unattractive  to  the  angler,  who 
should  gather  from  the  surroundings  of  an  out- 
ing and  the  gameness  of  his  quarry  his  great- 
est  enjoyment. 

W.  C.  Harris, 


FORESTRY 


Conducted  by  Gifford  Pinchot 

FORESTER   OF    THE    TJ.    S.    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE. 


THE  NEW  YORK  FOREST  COMMISSION. 

THE  recent  passage  of  the  bill  to  consoli- 
date the  New  York  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  the  Forest  Preserve 
Board  marks  the  accomplishment  of  a  very 
noteworthy  change  in  forest  matters  in 
New  York.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
change  was  first  suggested  in  Governor  Odell's 
inaugural  message.  It  has  been  brought  about 
■with  unusual  promptness  and  it  may  easily  be 
followed  by  equally  unusual  progress  toward 
the  greater  safety  and  better  handling  of  the 
New  York  State  Forest  Preserve.  Just  as 
the  personnel  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  under  the  old  law  was  far 
in  advance  of  all  precedents  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  forestry  in  New;York,  so  there  may  here 
be  an  equally  vital  advance  in  organization. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  single  Commissioner 
with  whom  there  will  be  associated  for  a  time 
two  members  of  the  State  Land  Board,  serv- 
ing without  pay.  Upon  the  honesty,  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  paid  Commissioner 
depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  new  plan, 
for  upon  him  the  executive  work  necessarily 
rests.  The  opportunity  is  a  superb  one,  since 
the  interests  which  hang  upon  success  or  fail- 
ure are  among  the  most  important  in  the  State. 

A   NATION.VL    BUREAU    OF   FORESTRY. 

1  ROGRESS  in  forest  matters  is  making  in 
national,  not  less  than  along  State  lines.  The 
partial  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  achieved  by  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  which  takes  effect  on  the  first 
of  next  July  provides  for  four  new  bureaus, 
one  of  which  is  the  Bureau  of  Forestrj^  This 
raising  of  the  present  Division  of  Forestry 
into  a  Bureau  is  a  long  step  toward  a  satisfac- 
tory organization  of  the  government  forest 
work,  at  present  weakened  by  the  isolation 
of  its  various  branches  in  different  Depart- 
ments. It  is  also  a  most  gratifying  assurance 
that  forestry  is  about  to  take  more  nearly  its 
proper  place  in  the  eyes  of  Congress — an  as- 
surance made  doubly  sure  by  the  successive 
increases  of  the  appropriation  for  forest  work 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  $28,- 
520  for  1899  to  $48,520  for  1900,  to  $88,520 
for  the  present  j'ear,  and  finally  to  $185,440 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  effect  of  the 
Bureau  organization  and  the  increased  re- 
sources together  will  be  to  put  forestry  upon 
a  plane  where. work  of  far  larger  importance  is 
possible,  and.  where  satisfactory  achievement 
in  saving  our  forests  is  in  sight. 


FIELD     WORK    IN    FORESTRY. 

1  HE  progress  of  the  forest  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  be  attributed 
in  very  great  part  to  active  field  work  in  prac- 
tical forestrj^  Until  within  recent  years  ac- 
tual forest  management  was  not  among  the 
activities  of  the  Division  of  Forestry.  It  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  investigations  of  forest 
problems,  and  with  the  scattering  of  knowl- 
edge on  various  phases  of  forestry.  Then 
came  the  period  of  practical  work  with 
private  o^vners  of  forest  land  and,  as  a 
result,  the  introduction  of  conservative  lum- 
bering on  a  large  scale  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  last  number  of  Out- 
ing contained  a  description  of  one  instance 
of  such  work.  Then  followed  work  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  in  the  Adirondacks  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  through  the  Division  of 
Forestry  in  co-operation  with  the  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and  in  the  na- 
tional forest  reserves  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  effect  of 
all  this  has  been  forcibly  to  call  attention  to 
the  extremely  practical  nature  of  forestry, 
and  to  the  widening  recognition  of  that  fact 
by  the  owners  of  timber  lands  and  by  practi- 
cal lumbermen.  When  that  had  taken  place 
the  upbuilding  of  the  forest  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  followed  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Field  work  was  the  corner- 
stone, but  it  could  not  have  been  laid 
Avithout  the  long  and  patient  labor  of  the  men 
who,  like  Warder  and  Hough  and  their  suc- 
cessors, quarried  the  rock  and  prepared  the 
lime  and  sand. 

FORESTRY  AND  PHYSICAL  HEALTH. 

1  HE  attractiveness  of  forestry  as  a  pro- 
fession is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  same  char- 
acter that  is  giving  it  its  growth  through  Con- 
gressional appropriations.  Field  work  is  nat- 
urally and  immensely  attractive  to  most 
young  men  of  the  wiser  and  better  sort,  and 
there  is  reason  for  keen  congratulation  that 
it  is  so.  But  forestry  is  not  wholly  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  field,  nor  is  every  young  man  with 
a  love  of  nature  physically  fit  for  the  work. 
So  far  as  I  may  be  the  judge,  forestry  is  unus- 
ually exacting  in  its  demands  on  vitality  and 
bodily  endurance;  and  by  no  means  suited 
for  the  pursuit  of  luen  who  are  anywhere 
weakened  or  vmsound.  Such  luen  are  unfor- 
tunately not  infrequent  among  applicants  for 
positions  in  forest  work. 


THE  GUN 


T  N  looking  over  a  number  of  new  advertise- 
■'-  ments  of  sporting  goods,  I  find  that  the 
tendency  among  manufacturers  appears  to  be 
to  increase  the  destructive  power  of  firearms, 
and  to  decrease  the  same  power  in  fisliing  gear. 
In  other  words,  tlie  use  of  the  finest  and  best 
tackle  increases  the  difficulty  of  killing- a  good 
fish  and  demands  more  time  for  the  operation, 
while  the  aim  of  the  gunmaker  is  to  extend  the 
range  and  killing  power  of  the  arm — especially 
by  increased  rapidity  of  fire.  Why  should 
this  be?  If  it  adds,  as  it  certainly  does,  to 
the  pleasures  of  angling  to  give  the  fish  every 
possible  chance  by  using  the  very  daintiest  of 
tackle,  such  as  can  prove  effective  only  in  ex- 
tremely skilful  hands,  why  should  not  the 
same  principle  apply  to  sport  with  the  shot- 
gun? Apparently  it  does  not,  for  each  novelty 
in  the  gun  is  claimed  to  be  an  improvement 
because  it  ^dll  make  the  killing  of  a  bird  an 
easier  task.  Every  effort  appears  to  be  di- 
rected toward  increasing  the  gun's  kiUing 
power,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  gun  is 
already  proving  too  deadly  for  the  welfare  of 
the  game.  To  my  mind,  the  real  triumph  of 
a  sporting  feat  is  only  to  be  attained  by  the 
mastery  of  what  presents  itself  as  an  extremely 
difficult  proposition — the  greater  the  difficulty 
the  greater  the  glory  of  success.  This  is  what 
makes  the  memories  of  certain  shots  live, 
while  thousands  of  others  are  forgotten.  Hence 
I  should  say,  rather  than  encourage  guns  which 
render  killing  easier,  let  us  turn  to  those  which 
demand  the  greater  skill  and  resource  in  their 
use.  If  I  could  go  afield  with  a  gun  with 
which  by  the  exercise  of  perfect  skill  I  could 
drop  my  bird  with  a  single  pellet  of  shot,  I 
should  consider  myself  the  king  of  all  sports- 
men, because  I  had  given  the  bird  every  chance 
and  had  only  triumphed  by  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  art  of  shooting.  If  this  principle  be  the 
true  one,  why  should  not  our  earnest  endeavor 
be  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to  this 
ideal  feat?  Instead  of  seeking  weapons,  loads, 
etc.,  that  will  do  most  of  the  work  for  us,  why 
should  we  not  rather  encourage  the  attainment 
of  perfect  marksmanship  by  reducing  the  gun's 
present  advantages? 

W  HEN  I  began  to  shoot,  great,  big,  costly, 
made-to-order  ten  gauges  were  the  ideal 
weapons.  These  were  supposed  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  all  water  fowl  and  for 
pigeon  shooting.  These  I  never  fancied — 
what  would  now  be  termed  a  very  heavy 
"twelve"  was  my  choice.  Later,  I  exchanged 
for  a  beautiful  "twelve"  the  Hghtest  gun  then 


in  our  part  of  the  country.  After  the  deal  had 
been  completed,  I  was  laughed  at  and  told 
that  the  gun  had  proved  too  light  for  any  use. 
I  studied  out  the  proper  charge  for  it,  found 
the  correct  dose,  and  went  back  at  the  big 
fellows.  Later  came  a  "fourteen,"  then  a 
"sixteen,"  and  finally  a  "twenty."  They 
looked  like  toys  and  felt  like  feathers,  but  they 
were  guns  that  would  kill  if  held  right.  I  did 
not  own  them,  but  merely  gave  them  thorough 
trials,  then  went  back  to  the  light  "twelve" 
for  all-round  work.  The  chief  trouble  vnth 
the  small  guns  then  was  the  difficulty  of  getting 
shells  in  an  emergency  Fodder  for  the 
"twelve"  could  be  obtained  of  the  nearest 
country  dealer,  so  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
I  stuck  to  the  old  gun  That,  however,  did 
not  prove  a  gun  smaller  than  a  "twelve"  un- 
desirable. Like  the  dainty  fishing  gear,  the 
smaller  gun  demands  the  greater  skill  in  its 
use,  and  so  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
So  long  as  a  gun  will  kill  game  cleanly  if  held 
aright,  it  can  hardly  be  too  small.  To  con- 
centrate the  shot  pellets  within  a  smaller  circle, 
which  is  necessary  to  insure  the  new  arm's 
effectiveness,  means  to  give  the  bird  a  better 
chance,  and  this  is  in  the  line  of  true  sports- 
manship. 

J\  REPORT  places  last  season's  bag  by  two 
Long  Island  gunners  at  1,522  head.  Of  these 
952  were  quail,  the  remainder  grouse  and  rab- 
bits. Presumably,  a  number  of  market  shoot- 
ers (to  which  class  the  report  says  the  two  men 
did  not  belong)  killed  more  game,  and  there 
must  also  have  been  some  few  sportsmen  who 
killed  at  least  half  as  much.  This  augurs  ill 
for  the  future  of  Long  Island  covers.  No  ter- 
ritory located  as  is  the  one  in  question  can 
stand  such  destructive  work.  In  the  old  days, 
and  in  a  crack  game  country,  a  number  of  us 
used  to  consider  a  mixed  bag  of  fifteen  head 
per  day,  and  two  days'  shooting  per  week, 
ample  for  a  keen  sportsman.  In  that  country 
a  hard  worker  and  good  shot  might  have  killed 
fifty  head  per  day,  but  any  continuous  per- 
formance of  the  kind  would  certainly  have 
earned  for  him  the  cold  disapprobation  of  all 
genuine  sportsmen.  And  the  country  in 
question  was  a  deal  better  game  country  than 
the  best  of  Long  Island.  My  present  opinion 
is  that  any  man  who  really  wants  to  enjoy  an 
outing  as  a  sportsman  should,  can  have  all  the 
fun  he  is  entitled  to  while  bagging  from  a  half 
dozen  to  a  dozen  head  of  game  per  day. 

The  movement  to  forbid  spring  shooting  in 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y,,  is  a  good  thing.     It 
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would  be  improved  by  being  enlarged  to  cover 
the  entire  State.  Spring  shooting  is  the  worst 
of  short-sighted  foolishness  in  any  State  where 
the  same  game  may  also  be  shot  in  the  autumn. 

J^ATEST  reports  speak  of  the  early  northward 
flight  of  water  fowl  as  being  unusually  heavy 
— in  fact,  better  than  for  a  number  of  years; 
and  the  spring  shooters  were  already  busy. 
Many  of  the  old  gunners  steadily  uphold  spring 
shooting,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  proved 
to  be  the  ruination  of  many  once-famous 
grounds.  One  plea  constantlj^  advanced  is 
that  the  fowl  are  shot  farther  north.  This  is 
no  sound  argument.  Because  one  man  does 
wrong  is  no  excuse  for  another  doing  likewise. 
Ontario,  with  many  famous  grounds,  allows 
no  spring  shooting;  Newfoundland  has  an 
equally  wise  law;  Nova  Scotia  carefully  pro- 
tects certain  species,  and  the  sportsmen  of 
Quebec  are  at  present  working  hard  to  prevent 
spring  duck  shooting.  If  the  men  farther  north 
and  in  closer  touch  with  the  breeding  grounds 
frankly  admit  the  evils  of  spring  shooting,  why 
should  those  in  the  south  remain  stubbornly  op- 
posed to  measures  which  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  broad  benefit?  The  fact  is  that  our  water 
fowl  cannot  hold  their  own  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  cheapening  of  effective  firearms, 
the  contraction  of  the  natural  breeding  grounds, 
the  increase  of  facilities  for  reaching  erstwhile 
remote  sections,  all  work  strongly  against  the 
fowl.  If  the  proper  proportion  between  pro- 
duction and  destruction  be  not  maintained, 
the  end  is  certain.  Wise  laws,  properly  en- 
forced, will  preserve  the  sport  of  wild  fowling 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  best  informed 
sportsmen  of  the  country  speak  strongly  for 
more  protection  before  it  may  prove  too  late. 
When  guns  are  killing  too  much  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  remedy  is  to  shorten  the 
open  season.  This  course  has  done  much  for 
other  game  in  some  of  the  States  and  Prov- 
inces. Wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried  it  has 
been  found  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  as  well 
applied  to  water  fowl. 

i  HE  Inspector  of  Indian  agencies  and  Re- 
serves for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  states  that 
there  are  at  present  between  fi^'e  and  six 
hundred  wood  bison  in  the  far  Northwest. 
Their  range  is  the  country  about  the  Peace 
and  Salt  Rivers  to  the  southwest  of  Great  Slave 
Lake.  The  bison  are  carefully  protected,  and 
their  number  is  slowly  increasing.  The  coats 
of  these  northern   animals   are  far  superior  to 


the  finest  that  ever  came  from  the  southern 
ranges.  A  robe  which  I  handled  in  Winnipeg 
a  few  years  ago  showed  a  magnificent,  long  and 
very  dark  fur. 

J\.  CORRESPONDENT  asks  if  I  believe  the  elk, 
or  wapiti,  ever  ranged  Western  Ontario  and 
Michigan.  I  certainly  do.  In  Kent  and 
Essex  counties  of  Ontario  manj^  old  elk  antlers 
have  been  picked  up.  I  have  found  three 
fragments,  one  of  which  must  have  been  worn 
by  a  grand  bull,  and  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
others.  In  1876  I  was  in  the  Micliigan  woods, 
and  the  trappers  then  had  a  story  of  a  huge 
buck  which  had  been  seen  the  previous  winter. 
This  animal,  by  their  description,  must  have 
been  a  buU  elk.  The  last  elk  killed  in  Western 
Ontario  fell,  so  I've  been  told,  some  time  in  the 
fifties.  Worse-looking  things  than  bull  elk  once 
roamed  that  excellent  sporting  ground.  A 
man  digging  a  well  in  certain  sections  is  liable 
to  find  a  tooth,  tusk,  rib,  or  shoulder  blade  that 
will  set  him  guessing.  The  Canadian  brand  of 
elephant  must  have  been  a  buster  in  the  brave 
days  of  old. 

J\.  VERY  good  way  to  prevent  a  lot  of  illegal 
shooting  would  be  to  prohibit  the  taking  of 
firearms  into  the  game  country  during  the 
close  season.  The  summer  camper,  with  his 
weapon  for  which  he  has  no  legal  use,  accom- 
plishes a  deal  of  mischief  during  a  holiday. 
It  is  probable  that  before  long  the  best  game 
States  in  the  Union  will  have  such  a  prohibi- 
tive law,  and  good  sportsmen  should  welcome 
the  measure.  A  man  bound  upon  a  fishing 
trip,  or  a  camping  holiday,  during  the  close 
season  for  game,  has  no  need  of  gun  or  rifle. 
The  presence  of  either  in  a  camp  is  usually 
explained  by  the  plea  that  it  is  for  defense 
against  tramps,  or  wild  animals.  Now  and 
then  the  owner  of  the  weapon  claims  that  he 
wants  to  practice  at  marks.  None  of  these 
excuses  are  good.  A  game  cover  is  no  place 
for  practice  shooting — it  should  be  left  as  un- 
disturbed as  possible;  while  the  tramp  and 
mid  animal  story  will  not  hold  water.  Men 
take  arms  into  the  woods  with  the  idea  that 
they  may  get  a  shot  at  something,  and  when 
once  in  the  cover  they  are  none  too  particular 
about  what  they  shoot  at.  Grouse,  swimming 
ducks,  and  deer  offer  marks  too  tempting  for 
most  people  to  withstand,  and  considering  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  weapons  at  home  until  the  season  for 
their  lawful  use  comes  round. 

E.  W.  Sandys. 
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WHILE  the  generally  open  winters  ad- 
mit, over  a  considerable  area,  of 
bicycle  riding  with  unrestricted  freedom 
throughout  the  entire  year,  it  remains  for 
the  early  spring  weather  to  bring  out  the 
full  strength  of  the  rank  and  file  of  wheelmen. 
Conditions  indicate  that  touring  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  boom.  There  is  already,  at  this 
early  date,  an  increased  demand  upon  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  for  new  mounts 
and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  bicycle's 
patrons  in  the  recent  bicycle  exhibit  presages 
an  increased  interest  in  the  sport  of  wheeling 
for  recreation  purely.  While  new  and  radical 
departures  in  the  construction  of  wheels  will  not 
be  much  in  evidence  the  chainless  bicycle  claims 
a  big  following  and  the  old  type  seems  likely  to 
pass  into  general  disfavor.  The  cost  of  the 
chainless  wheel  is  now  so  nominal  that  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  riders.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent to  the  experienced  rider  that  it  is  upon 
this  type  the  manufacturers  are  devoting  all 
their  attention  as  the  practical  up-to-date  ma- 
chine. Motor  cycles  will  be  less  of  a  novelty 
this  year.  Riders  who  take  up  all  new  novel- 
ties with  great  eagerness  seem  to  see  in  this 
class  of  wheel  the  future  bicycle.  All  new 
makes  take  time  to  gain  popular  favor,  but 
the  motor  cycle  will  no  doubt  this  j^ear  have 
a  great  many  riders. 

vJne  of  the  most  remarkable  present  condi- 
tions is  the  indifferent  interest  taken  by  the 
average  rider  in  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men. This  organization,  which  for  years  held 
undisputed  sway  over  the  destinies  of  cycling, 
seems  to  be  fast  losing  its  hold.  Many  rea- 
sons have  been  suggested  to  account  for  this. 
The  most  practical  theory  seems  to  be  the 
lack  of  harmony  among  the  leaders  in  the 
Association.  While  the  League  was  governed 
by  strong,  competent  men,  several  years  ago, 
men  who  inanifested  a  general  disinterested- 
ness in  all  matters  which  did  not  relate  spe- 
cifically to  the  welfare  of  the  general  member- 
ship, the  League  was  a  strong  body;  to-day 
the  frequent  dissensions  within  it  have  resulted 
in  a  relaxation  of  public  interest.  The  new 
officers  of  the  L.  A.  W.  will  discover  that  to 
build  it  up  to  its  old  strength  a  liberal  policy 
will  have  to  be  foUowed.  It  seems  reasona- 
ble to  expect  that  properly  governed  it  can 
attain  again  its  old  standing;  but  a  general 
abandonment  of  old  methods  will  have  to  be 
experimented  with,  and  new  and  modern 
ideas  followed.  Riders  who  have  been  affili- 
ated with  the  L.  A.  W.  since  its  early  infancy 
deplore  the  present  conditions  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  adoption  of  methods  that  will 
result  in  a  general  and  successful  recruiting. 


The  League  has  not  passed  beyond  useful- 
ness as  many  assume.  It  can  be  made  just 
as  strong  as  it  ever  was,  but  the  new  execu- 
tive must  revolutionize  the  management, 
which  has  practically  been  in  a  condition  of 
decay    for    the    past    three    years. 

I  HERE  is  a  general  idea  prevalent  that 
bicycle  racing  will  this  year  be  put  again 
upon  a  strong  foothold  in  this  country.  SmaR 
interest  was  taken  in  the  competitions  be- 
tween the  different  classes  last  season.  The 
National  Cycling  Association  which  now  con- 
trols the  racing  department  is  striving  hard 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  sport  and  has 
met  with  fair  success.  The  .  public  wants 
good  racing — honest  racing  and  it  is  a  mistaken 
idea  to  assume  that  the  professional  riders 
provide  sufficient  of  this.  The  most  interest, 
properly  encouraged,  lies  in  the  fostering  of 
amateur    competitions. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  against  women 
taking  part  in  cj^cling  tests  of  endurance. 
The  endorsement  of  a  few  road  racing  riders 
and  some  dealers,  encouraging  wheelwomen 
to  vmdertake  road  trials  over  the  public  high- 
ways for  twelve,  and  twenty-four,  hours  rec- 
ords, has  been  decidedly  harmful  to  cycling. 
Century  riding  promoted  by  clubs  which 
offered  special  trophies  for  the  best  time  for 
one  hundred  miles  was  the  first  step  to  bring 
women  into  prominence  in  this  respect.  Clubs 
actively  engaged,  and  directly  interested  in 
the  proinotion  of  cycling,  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  ill  effects  of  these  long  distance  contests. 
If  the  organizations  which  make  a  feature  of 
supporting  them  would  act  discreetly  this 
year  they  will  debar  all  wheelwomen  from 
participating.  They  have  no  place  in  such 
contests.  Let  some  of  the  leaders  take  such 
a  step;  others  will  follow,  and  the  results  will 
be  directly  beneficial. 

It  is  curious  how  long  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful additions  to  the  bicycle  are  in  making 
their  reputation,  whilst  others  are  adopted 
and  often  abandoned  with  precipitancy. 
Among  the  glow  but  sure  appliances  may  be 
numbered  the  now  almost  universally  recog- 
nized aid,  the  coaster  brake.  It  was  on  the 
market  two  years  before  it  became  well  known : 
but  its  popularity  is  now  assured.  In  an  un- 
dulating country  it  is  essential,  because  it  com- 
bines the  duplicate  action  of  a  brake  and  a 
free  wheel:  whilst  even  where  all  the  riding 
is  on  the  flat  it  effects  a  very  considerable 
saving  of  power.  Beside  these  qualifications  it 
has  two  other  commendable  ones.  It  can 
be  applied  to  any  wheel,  ancient  or  modern, 
and  it  is  cheap. 

Walter  J.  Masterson. 
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RACQUET  CHAMPIONSHIP,  1901 


Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jun.,  "^ 

Boston,  \ 

W.  B.  Dinsmore,      (' 

New   York,  J 

G.  C.  Clark,  Jun., 

New  York, 
F.   Huntington, 

New   York, 

J.  S.   Hoyt, 

New   York, 

F.    F.    Rolland, 

Montreal, 

C.  H.  Mackay, 
New   York, 

W.  R.  Miller, 

Montreal, 
Payne  Whitney, 

New  York, 
M.   S.   Paton, 

New  York, 
Austin  Potter, 

New  York, 


Shaw,   "bye." 
16—18,  12—15, 
15—9,   15—8, 
15—5. 


Clark,  17—15, 
15—3,     15—12. 


Rolland,   15—7, 
15—8,  15—0. 


.Rolland,  15—8, 
I    11—15,  6—15, 
15—2,  15—3. 


Shaw,  0—15, 

15—3,   15—9, 

15—10. 


Mackay,   15 — 1,    1 

^~1?'  ^0~^'      (^  Mackay,   7-15, 
^^~"-  J     15—6,   15—2, 

ur  „  15—12. 

bye- 


Potter,  11—15, 
15—11,  7—15, 
15—8,  15—10. 


(Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jr.)  Hi.s  improvement  over 
last  year  is  quite  five  aces,  with  a  service  very 
deadly,  both  back  and  forehand,  and  beyond 
doubt  the  very  best  an  American  amateur  ever 
displayed.  Shaw  showed  ideal  racquets.  His 
straight  up  and  down  play  was  marvelously 
accurate — at  times  a  revelation  to  the  older 
division  among  the  spectators. 

(C.  H.  Mackay.)  Played  with  perfect  judg- 
ment and  at  his  top  form;  serving  with  rare 
accuracy  and  at  times  displaying  remarkable 
returns.  His  backhand  has  improved  very 
much  and  developed  more  speed;  it  is  quite 
equal  to  Shaw's,  although  not  so  brilliant. 

(F.  F.  Rolland.)  Plaj^ed  his  usual  dashing 
game,  although  handicapped  by  the  greater 
pace  of  the  court,  which  is  smaller  than  the  one 
he  is  used  to  at  home.  At  times  he  displayed 
splendid  form.  His  backhand  stroke  cer- 
tainly showed  hard  practice.  Although  not 
a  brilliant  player,  he  showed  great  improve- 
ment in  all-round  play  and  head  work. 

(W.  B.  Dinsmore.)  As  usual,  he  revealed 
great  speed,  and  an  attractive  style  that  was 
perfect,  but  not  deadly.  His  is  a  game  which 
relies  too  much  on  the  service.  He  showed 
improvement. 

(Paj^ne  Whitney.)  Has  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  last  year.  And  being  a  strong  and  ag- 
gressive player,  should  by  another  year  be- 
come very  formidable.  His  service  is  very 
fast  and  his  fore  and  backhand  strokes  have 
improved  very  much. 

(G.  C.  Clark,  Jr.)  Although  his  first  appear- 
ance in  championship  class,  proved  a  dashing 
competitor.     His    full    swing    in    ser^nng    was 


>■  Mackay,    15 — 8, 
15—8,  15—2. 


Shaw, 

Champion, 
12—15,  15—5, 
15—10, 15—6. 


very  effective  and  at  times  proved  deadly. 
He  is  a  splendid  worker  and  a  great  getter  and 
should  become  a  fine  player. 

(W.  R.  Miller.)  Is  considerably  improved 
in  all-round  play,  but  lacks  "  cut' '  to  his  ser- 
vice, which  is  too  much  of  the  lawn  tennis  pat- 
tern. He  is  a  very  hard  hitter  and  showed 
some  fine  corner  shots. 

(Austin  Potter.)  Showed  good  form,  but  no 
speed.  His  returns  are  sure  and  safe,  but  he 
is  slow  around  the  court. 

(M.  S.  Paton.)  This  veteran,  as  usual, 
played  with  length  and  certainty  and  was 
very  straight  on  his  returns.  The  length  of  his 
service  proved  at  times  very  puzzling  to  his 
opponent. 

(F.  Huntington.)  He  has  improved  in  his 
all-round  play,  but  is  slow  round  the  court. 
His  returns  are  sure,  but  his  service  weak. 

(J.  S.  Hoyt.)  Displayed  excellent  form  and 
his  drops  at  times  were  very  deadly.  He  is 
not  so  good  as  in  former  years. 

PREVIOUS   CHAMPIONS. 

1891  B.  S.  de  Garmendia. 

1892  J.   S.   Tooker, 

1893  B.  S.  de  Garmendia. 

1894  B.  S.  de  Garmendia. 

1895  J.  S.  Tooker. 

1896  B.  S.  de  Garmendia. 

1897  B.  S.  de  Garmendia. 

1898  F.   F.   Rolland. 

1899  Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jr. 

1900  E.  H.  Miles. 

Mr.  F.F.  Rolland  at  Montreal,  successfully 
defended  his  title  to  the  Canadian  champion- 
ship by  defeating  W.  R.  Miller. 

George  St.\nding. 
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THE   SWORD 


THE  noble  game  of  the  sword  wins  its  way 
quietly  but  steadily  in  the  United  States. 
At  West  Point  and  Annapolis  it  has  always 
been  part  of  the  training  of  our  military  and 
naval  officers,  but  only  in  the  rarest  cases 
did  officers  continue  to  practice  with  the  foil 
after  graduation.  In  the  great  outside  world 
there  has  been  too  little  interest  to  stimulate 
the  young  graduate,  who  has  been  more  ex- 
cited hitherto  bj^  a  game  of  football  than  a 
good  bout  with  the  weapon  he  carries  by  his 
side.  But  since  fencing  has  become  recog- 
nized as  a  game;  since  the  universities  have 
taken  it  up,  there  has  been  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  work  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Columbia  have  had  teams 
at  work  for  some  years;  Cornell  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  are  now  in  the  field.  For 
the  first  time  West  Point  will  send  representa- 
tives to  the  intercollegiate  contest.  The  effect 
of  this  entrance  of  the  two  government  col* 
leges  into  competition  with  the  universities 
must  be   far-reaching. 

THE    FENCERS    CLUB    CUP,    NEW    YORK. 

1  HE  contest  for  the  cup  given  by  the  Fencers 
Club  brought  out  from  the  New  York  Athletic 
a,  strong  team,  with  Bothner  for  the  foils, 
Lyons  for  the  duelling  sword  and  Pope  for 
the  sabre.  Their  master  is  Professor  Gouspj^ 
The  Fencers  Club  put  in  Fitzhugh  Townsend 
for  the  foil,  Erving  for  the  duelling  sword  and 
Van  Z.  Post  for  the  sabre.  Their  master  is 
Professor  Vauthier.  The  Boston  Athletic  was 
represented  bj^  Brownell  with  the  foil,  de  Diaz 
with  the  duelling  sword  and  Vitali  with  the 
sabre.  The  cup  was  held  by  the  New  York 
Athletic  owing  to  its  victory  last  year;  but 
fortune  was  fickle.  In  all  three  weapons  the 
Fencers  Club  led,  until  the  competition  came 
most  satisfactorily  to  a  tie  between  the  Fencers 
and  the  Athletic,  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Amateur  Fencers  League,  the  foils 
were  called  upon  to  give  the  decision.  Messrs. 
Townsend  (for  the  Fencers  Club)  and  Bothner 
(for  the  New  York  Athletic)  made  as  pretty 
a  bout  as  was  ever  seen  between  amateurs  in 
New  York.  Both  were  in  capital  training. 
Their  positions  and  clean  hits  were  warmly 
applauded.  Mr.  Townsend  led  verj^  slightly, 
and  at  last  scored  a  triumph  for  himself  as 
well  as  his  club,  while  the  loser  received  almost 
as  much  applause.  In  the  sabre  contest  Mr. 
Vitali,  of  the  Boston  Athletic,  during  his  bout 
with  Post,  of  the  Fencers  Club,  made  a  .fine 
beginning,  but  seemed  to  tire.  Post  acting 
strictly  on  the  defensive;  when  the  latter 
began  to  warm  up,  however,  he  planted  his 
blows  well.     Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that 


the  sabre  bouts  were  mferior  to  the  foil  con- 
tests. There  was  too  much  countering,  too 
little  science  shown  in  the  parry  with  riposte. 
The  duelling  sword  showed  Lyons,  of  the  New- 
York  Athletic  the  superior  to  Erving,  of  the 
Fencers,  who  in  turn  showed  stronger  than 
de  Diaz,  of  the  Boston  Athletic.  The  moral 
is  the  old  one:  for  fine,  clean,  interesting 
fencing  there  is  nothing  like  the  tool  evolved 
for  the  sport;  there  is  nothing  like  the  foil. 
Other  weapons  appear  coarse  in  their  work 
beside  it. 


THE    NEW    CLUB    AT   WASHINGTON. 


T"_ 


1  HERE  are  persistent  rumors  that  Boston  is 
to  see  revived  the  Boston  Fencing  Club,  which 
blazed  forth  some  years  ago,  only  to  wither 
and  die.  Meantime  Washington  has  been 
found  good  soil  for  a  club  of  fencers.  Years 
ago  the  first  secretary  of  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy started  a  fencing  club  on  the  premises 
of  the  embassy,  but  it  did  not  survive  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Alexander  Greger  to  other 
diplomatic  fields.  Curiously  enough  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  Washington  Fencers  Club  is 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  Count  Cassini. 
From  the  army  and  navy  officers  stationed 
at  Washington,  and  from  the  different  staffs 
of  the  legations,  not  to  speak  of  the  men  in 
the  departments  and  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington, a  club  should  obtain  recruits  of  the 
best  material.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  new  club  has  come  to  stay.  Pres- 
ently we  shall  have  a  team  from  the  Wash- 
ington Fencers  coming  on  to  a  contest  with 
the  fencing  clubs  of  New  York.  The  new 
club  was  opened  at  No.  1701  I  Street  last 
May,  with  M.  Darieulat,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  late  Professor  Jacoby,  of  New  York, 
as  the  instructor.  The  leading  spirits  are 
Count  Pierre  de  Wollant,  Prince  Troubetz- 
koy  and  Cavaliere  G.  Trentanove,  the  sculp- 
tors, and  Mr.  Henry  Gordon  Strong.  Count 
Cassini  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Henry  May 
vice-president  and  Mr.  Ballard  N.  Morris,  of 
the  Patent  Office,  secretary.  There  is  a  ladies' 
class,  which  includes  the  daughter  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  and  Madame  de  Wollant. 
The  club  is  closely  patterned  on  the  Fencers 
Club  of  New  York. 

NEWBOLD    MORRIS    MEDALS. 

The  sixth  annual  contest  of  juniors  for  the 
Morris  Medals  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Fencers'  Club,  of  New  York.  There  were  en- 
tries from  Columbia,  Yale,  Cornell,  New  York 
Athletic  Club  and  New  York  Turn  Verein, 
Harvard  failing  to  appear.  Final  score :  Fen- 
cers Club,  57;  New  York  Athletic  Club,  4. 

Charles  de  Kay. 


THE    AUTOMOBILE 


SUFFICIENT  home  experience  has  now 
been  accumulated  to  form  a  basis  for 
strictly  American  views  of  what  automobilism 
has  in  store  for  this  countrj-;  and  in  these  views 
the  automobile  considered  as  an  instrument 
for  sport,  holds  only  a  subordinate  place. 

Sport  loves  to  create  difficulties  for  itself 
in  order  to  glory  in  overcoming  them,  or  picks 
out  a  dangerous  task  for  the  sake  of  braving 
the  risk :  but  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  auto- 
mobilism cannot  be  perpetuated  artificially 
by  preserving  the  imperfections  of  automo- 
biles while  the  weightier  objects  of  automo- 
bilism clamor  for  their  removal.  Even  the 
most  inveterate  sportsman  will  flinch  from 
driving  a  60-horse  power,  seven-levered  auto- 
mobile with  a  tricky  motor  requiring  constant 
scientific  coaxing  to  do  its  best,  for  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  demonstrating  his  mastery  over 
its  intricacy,  if  his  contemporaries  are  in  pos- 
session of  common-sense  vehicles  which  will 
do  the  work  demanded  of  them  without  over- 
taxing the  driver's  purse,  patience  and  skill  of 
hands  and  brains. 

XT  is  toward  tliis  business-like  vehicle  that  the 
whole  automobile  world  is  now  consciously 
striving,  and  nowhere  more  single-purposedly 
than  here.  Through  the  hard  sense  and  in- 
sight in  mechanics  of  many  of  the  first  users 
of  motor  vehicles,  and  by  their  assistance  and 
insistence,  manufacturers  have  been  morally 
forced  to  desist  from  attempting  to  make  the 
production  of  impracticable  racing  vehicles 
the  main  feature  of  the  industry.  Especially 
the  physicians,  who  adopted  automobiling  for 
practical  work,  have  contributed  to  this  result. 
Their  reports,  criticisms  and  suggestions  have 
received  a  salutary  pubUcity  in  the  technical 
press  and  forced  the  development  in  a  practical 
direction.  Their  experiences  as  narrated  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  leading  automobile 
journal  created  a  great  deal  of  comment  and 
cogitation  among  the  makers  of  mechanical 
vehicles. 

J\t  this  writing,the  troubles  arising  from  cold 
weather  are  practically  over,  but  the  lessons 
learned  will  not  be  forgotten  when  the  rigors 
of  winter  set  in  again.  No  adequate  remedy 
has  been  found  for  the  freezing  of  water  and 
steam  pipes  in  steam  vehicles  left  standing  on 
the  street  or  road  when  the  temperature  sinks 
below  20°  Fahrenheit;  and  no  definite  results 
have  been  reached  to  decide  whether  salt, 
chloride  of  calcium,  glycerine,  alcohol  or  any 
other  one  of  the  proposed  chemical  additions 


to  the  cooling  water  of  gasoline  vehicles  is 
preferable  for  tins  latter  class  of  automobiles. 
They  will  all  serve  the  purpose  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  perhaps  completely,  if  added  in  the 
right  proportions. 

For  acetylene  lamps  one-tliird  glycerine 
added  to  the  water  which  they  contain  is  the 
only  remedy  recommended,  and  it  will  not 
operate  satisfactorily  in  all  makes  of  these 
popular  light-givers. 

All  automobihsts  may  rejoice  in  the  passing 
of  the  bill  drawn  by  the  legal  representative 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  and  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Piatt,  by  Airtue  of  which 
there  will  be  no  further  difficulties  in  having 
automobiles  accepted  for  passage  on  ferry- 
boats, if  the  captain  of  the  boat  consents  and 
all  fires,  as  in  steam  veliicles,  are  extinguished 
during  the  passage. 

A  member  of  tliis  active  club  has  advanced 
the  proposition  that  hotel  keepers  be  induced 
to  lay  in  stores  of  gasoline  and  other  automo- 
bile supplies,  in  the  manner  practiced  success- 
fully in  France;  and  that  lists  of  hotel  keepers 
who  compl)^  with  tliis  request  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  motor  vehicle  owners  through  their 
clubs  or  otherwise.  The  proposition  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  valuable  one,  as  much 
annoyance  results  from  inabiUty  to  get  sup- 
phes  on  the  road  under  present  conditions 
and  from  the  poor  grade  of  gasohne  that  the 
ordinary   country   store   frequently   dispenses. 

V^OMPARisoN  with  other  countries,  such  as 
Italy,  where  gasoline  costs  fifty-three  cents 
per  gallon,  should  make  our  automobihsts  re- 
joice in  the  favored  position  we  occupy  with 
regard  to  tliis  fuel.  Its  cheapness  here  is 
largely  accountable  for  the  possibility  of 
ojierating  steam  veliicles  with  some  degree  of 
economy,  as  the  consumption  of  gasoline  per 
horse  power  ranges  from  3  to  1  up  to  5  to  1 
w^hen  the  steam  vehicle  is  compared  with  the 
gasohne  motor  vehicle  in  tliis  respect. 

In  addition  to  a  week  of  automobile  sports 
preceded  by  the  endurance  contest  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo  under  the  auspices  of  the 
leading  New  York  club,  referred  to  on  this 
page  last  month,  the  Sports  Committee  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  has 
now  decided  to  solicit  a  large  subscription 
purse  for  an  international  automobile  road 
race  from  Buffalo  to  Erie  and  return,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  miles;  but  it  seems  doubt- 
ful if  this  speed  race  can  be  made  interna- 
tional in   more  than   the  name. 

M.  C.  Krarup. 


THE  HARNESS  HORSE 


THE  approaching  spring  is  sure  to  witness 
such  a  boom  in  the  speedway-and-gen- 
eral-road-driving  of  fast  trotting  bred  horses 
as  there  has  never  yet  been.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  "amateur"  elements  in  various  parts 
of  the  countrj'  may  reconcile  their  differences 
and  pull  strongly  together  instead  of  bickering 
over  trivial  technicalities.  Interesting  racing 
upon  the  trotting  tracks  among  the  "ama- 
teurs" should  help  along  the  good  work,  but 
the  objections  to  competing  for  cash  prizes 
wall  not  tend  to  encourage  any  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  owners  who  will  care  to  pa- 
tronize that  branch  of  the  sport  in  any  very 
active  manner,  or  depart  very  far  from  their 
native  heaths  to  engage  in  racing,  where  the 
sole  emolument  is  a  blue  ribbon.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  campaigns  is  very  heavy,  and 
the  objections  to  contending  for  cash  prizes 
do  not  seem  well  made.  Money  maj^  be  bet 
and  won  by  the  man  who  drives  for  a  ribbon, 
and  yet  the  fact  that  the  prize  itself  is  money, 
will  render  him  a  jsrofessional,  even  if  he  figure 
as  a  competitor  only  and  not  as  a  victor.  The 
people  in  charge  of  the  Elkwood  course  at 
Long  Branch,  who  are  practically  those  in 
control  of  the  Road  Riders'  Association  of  New 
York,  have  offered  handsome  cash  prizes  for 
amateur  drivers  at  their  meeting  advertised 
for  the  coming  summer,  and  yet  the  rules  of 
the  organization  explicitly  prevent  any  ama- 
teur member  from  contesting  for  such  prizes! 

1  HE  campaign  so  gamely  entered  upon  and 
carried  out  by  the  Cleveland  amateur  horse- 
men last  year  was  calculated,  one  would  think, 
to  greatly  encourage  and  promote  such  sports- 
manlike contests,  and  yet  the  venture  was 
enormously  expensive ;  and  the  races  at  Boston 
were  brought  off  before  practically  empty 
benches;  hardly  a  corporal's  guard  witnessing 
events  which  were  reallj^  sensational  in  char- 
acter. In  fact,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  elaboration  of  speedways  everywhere;  the 
presence  thereon  of  hundreds  of  the  fastest 
horses  in  the  country,  driven  not  in  tiresome 
and  long  drawn-out  contests,  but  in  sharp  and 
crisp  dashes,  wherein  there  is  no  laying  up  of 
heats  and  no  pulling,  nor  tiresome  scoring; 
■where  one  is  an  active  participant,  not  a  mere 
spectator,  will  not  serve  to  work  to  the  trot- 
ting turf  much  injury,  so  far  as  gate  money 
and  really  interested  attendance  is  concerned. 
The  group  of  hide-bound  and  moss-grown 
fatalists  who  have  controlled  trotting  contests 
for  these  many  years  are  awake  to  no  argu- 
ment, alive  to  no  demonstration,  and  the  same 
methods  obtain  in  the  sport  to-day  that  were 


in  vogue  forty  years  ago.  The  presence  of 
thousands  of  people  on  the  New  York  Speed- 
way on  any  bright  day  to  witness  events  hon- 
estly contested  and  quickly  concluded  conveys 
no  gleam  of  intelligence  to  these  old  fogies,  and 
the  practical  bankruptcy  of  almost  ever^'  trot- 
ting association  in  the  country  is  proof  positive 
of  how  absolutely  wrong  are  all  the  methods 
connected  with  trotting  races.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  hardly  one  association  in  the  countrj^  re- 
ceives in  cash  at  the  gate  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  money  it  offers  for  its  meeting! 
Can  anything  more  ridiculous  be  conceived 
than  the  fact  that  the  same  processes  will  be 
in  force  to  reach  this  result  in  1901,  as  in  all 
previous  years — for  in  hardly  a  feature  has 
trotting   management   changed   since    1865! 

1  HE  programmes  for  the  spring  horse  shows 
are  most  attractive,  and,  from  hearsaj'  and 
evidence,  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  ncAv 
exhibitors  in  the  field  to  contest  with  the  "  Old 
Guard"  the  right  to  the  judge's  recognition. 
The  new  people  and  horses  are  those  which 
should  receive  especial  encouragement  from 
all  sources;  and  every  inducement  should  be 
held  out  to  them  to  come  into  a  competition 
which  has  been  gradually  falling  far  too  gen- 
erally into  tha  hands  of  a  few  professionals  and 
quasi-amateurs.  Broadening  of  interests  is 
a  good  thing  for  any  business,  but  it  is  the  very 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  successful  horse  show. 
The  Boston  management  has  been  extraordi- 
narily liberal  in  respect  of  the  novice  classes, 
and  will  surely  reap  its  reward  in  an  unprece- 
dented entry  list,  and  in  the  presence  of  many 
new  faces  among  the  contestants  in  the  arena. 
If  other  shows  would  only  follow  this  lead,  we 
should  soon  find  the  tiresonie  old  campaigners 
relegated  to  the  obscurity  they  deserve;  and 
the  leisure  they  have  well  earned  and  can  easily 
afford,  would  result  in  the  betterment  of  all 
interests. 

1  HE  most  valuable  accomplishment  that  a 
horse  can  possess  is  the  ability  to  walk  fast, 
and  yet  nowhere  do  we  find  prizes  offered 
for  perfection  -  at  this  most  essential  pace. 
No  judge  of -harness  horses  ever  considers 
the  merit  of  a  class  in  this  respect,  and, 
singularly  enough,  an  adept  is  no  more  val- 
uable than  an  animal  which  merely  crawls 
along.  ■  Buyers,  also,  rarely  investigate  a 
horse's  speed  at  the  walk,  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  no  equine  is  so  generally  overdriven  and 
al3used  as  the  slow  walker,  which  is  kept  at 
the  trot  everlastingh^  because  he  moves  so 
slowly  at  the  other  pace. 

F.  M.  "Ware. 


THE  THOROUGHBRED 


THE  turf  winter  of  1900-01  may  be  epito- 
mized as  having  been  characterized  bj' "  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,"  principally  the  former. 
In  England  the  Volodyovski  litigation  between 
Lady  Meux  and  the  widow  of  the  late  Lord 
William  Beresford,  disputing  as  they  were  the 
control  of  the  Derby  favorite,  for  some  weeks 
comparatively  paralyzed  the  Derby  betting, 
despite  the  fact  that  each  party  had  announced 
her  intention  in  case  of  ^•ictory  to  leave  the  colt 
in  the  hands  of  his  present  trainer,  the  Ameri- 
can John  Huggins,  who  has  alwaj'S  handled 
the  horse.  The  legal  decision  in  favor  of  Lady 
Meux,  it  may  be  added,  was  eminently  just  and 
sensible.  The  supposedly  superior  mind  of  the 
court  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  grasp  what 
the  veriest  tyro  in  racing  easily  realized,  namely 
that  the  personality  of  Lord  William,  himself 
one  of  the  ablest  turf  managers  of  the  era,  was 
the  principal  factor  in  originally  securing  for 
him  the  lease  of  so  valuable  and  promising  a 
colt. 

In  America,  the  East  has  been  the  only  sec- 
tion characterized  by  thorough  peace  and  good 
will.  The  prompt  and  apparently  final  col- 
lapse of  the  project  to  establish  an  outlaw 
race-course  at  Chesapeake  Bay  removed  the 
only  possible  cloud  on  the  horizon.  That 
enterprise  would,  however,  have  caused  only 
a  very  mild  ripple  of  excitement  (if  even  that 
much)  in  Jockey  Club  circles,  and  Avould  in  all 
probability  have  been  totalh^  ignored  and 
suffered  to  die  a  natural  and  early  death. 

In  the  middle  West,  the  older  Turf  Congress, 
after  suffering  from  a  sort  of  daze  for  several 
weeks,  suddenly  recovered  its  equilibrium  and 
proceeded  to  dramaticallj'  announce  its  inten- 
tion to  fight  the  new  Western  Jockey  Club  to 
a  finish,  wisely  omitting,  hoM'ever,  to  prophesy 
Avhich  organization  would  be  finished.  Then, 
too,  after  persistently  neglecting  its  duty  and 
opportunity  for  years,  the  Turf  Congress  per- 
petrated a  sort  of  eleventh  hour  deathbed 
repentance,  at  the  same  time  making  an  ab- 
surdly transparent  bid  for  moral,  if  not  actual, 
support  from  the  Jockey  Club  of  the  East,  by 
passing  a  nomenclature  rule  conforming  ex- 
actly with  the  latter  body's  requirements  on 
the  subject — a  proceeding  which  prompts  the 
observation  that  the  Congress  would  now  have 
no  such  vigorous  young  rival  as  the  Western 
Jockey  Club  on  its  hands  had  its  legislative 
enactments  in  the  past  been  of  a  nature  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Jockey 
Club  by  conformity,  if  not  absolute  unity,  with 
the  Jockey  Club  of  the  East. 


It  remained  for  Calif oi'nia,  however,  to  fur- 
nish the  climax  of  the  winter's  strife  in  that 
thoroughpaced  absurdity  commonly  known 
as  a  race-track  war.  Tanforau  and  Oakland, 
beginning  the  winter  season  under  an  equi- 
table and  sensible  agreement  as  to  the  appor- 
tionment and  non-conflict  of  dates,  have  at 
this  writing  been  racing  daily  for  several  weeks 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  with  the  extraor- 
dinary accompaniments  of  pyrotechnic  articles 
in  their  respective  subsidized  newspapers, 
special  inducements  to  the  crack  jockej's  and 
the  owners  of  the  better  class  of  horses,  and 
a  general  cross-fire  of  accusations,  cuss  words 
and  stentorian  defiances.  The  row  originated 
in  the  suggestion  of  a  local  movement  to  re- 
strict the  racing  at  Tanforan  to  a  specified  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year.  The  Tanforanites  ac- 
cused the  Oakland  party  of  originally  inspiring 
and  secretly  aiding  the  movement,  and  threat- 
ened to  retaliate  by  holding  a  race  meeting  at 
Ingleside,  a  third  California  course  which  is 
under  their  control,  but  has  of  late  been  un- 
used. In  a  jiffy  the  feud  waxed  hot,  resulting 
in  Tanforan's  prompt  decision  to  race  right 
along  on  Oakland's  dates.  The  latter  track 
naturally  replied   in  kind. 

i  AKiNG  sides  one  way  or  the  other,  mainly 
according  to  their  beliefs  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  their  bread  might  be  the  better  but- 
tered, the  horsemen  have  meanwhile  been 
enjoying  extraordinary  opportunities  for  win- 
ning money.  On  one  afternoon,  for  example, 
Tanforan  gave  a  $12,000  handicap  for  all-aged 
horses  as  an  opposition  attractioV  to  Oakland's 
$10,000  Burns  Handicap,  a  similar  race,  which 
has  for  some  years  been  one  of  California's 
leading  winter  classics,  and  was  run  on  the 
same  day!  Nothing  like  it  has  been  experi- 
enced since  the  celebrated  imbroglios  between 
old  Jerome  Park  and  new  Morris  Park  in  1889, 
and  between  the  Monmouth  Park  Asijpciation 
and  Brighton  Beach  in  1891.  Doubtless  the 
horse  owners  now  racing  in  California  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  stand  it  forever!  The 
merits  of  the  case  appear  to  be  too  evenly 
divided  for  a  comparative  outsider  to  render 
a  confident  judgment,  but  it  may  be  timidly 
suggested  that,  if  there  is  a  better  side  to  the 
argument,  the  Tanforan  party  have  at  least 
a  shade  of  it.  The  affair  as  a  whole  is  decidedlj^ 
silly  however,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is 
not  destined  to  become  so  involved  as  to  pre- 
cipitate such  occurrences  as  came  from  the 
Chicago  race-track  war  in  the  last  decade. 

W.  H.  RowE. 


LONE  MONARCH  OF  A  LONE  LAND. 

T"  Musk-Ox  Hunting  Among  the  Iwilics,"  p.  158.] 
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THE    HOMESICKNESS    OF    KEHONKA 

By   Charles   G.   D.    Roberts 


THE  April  night,  softly  chill  and 
full  of  the  sense  of  thaw,  was 
closing  down  over  the  wide  salt 
marshes.  Near  at  hand  the  waters  of  the 
Tantramar,  resting  at  full  tide,  glimmered 
through  the  dusk  and  lapped  faintly  among 
the  winter-ruined  remnants  of  the  sedge. 
Far  ofif^infinitely  far  it  seemed  in  that 
illusive  atmosphere,  which  was  clear  yet 
full  of  the  ghosts  of  rain — ^the  last  of  day- 
light lay  in  a  thin  streak,  pale  and  sharp, 
along  a  vast  arc  of  the  horizon.  Over- 
head it  was  quite  dark;  for  there  was  no 
moon,  and  the  tenuous  spring  clouds  were 
sufficient  to  shut  out  the  stars.  They 
clung  in  mid-heaven,  but  kept  to  their 
shadowy  ranks  without  descending  to  ob- 
scure the  lower  air.  Space  and  mysterj^, 
mystery  and  space,  lay  abroad  upon  the 
vague  levels   of  marsh  and  tide. 

Presently,  from  far  along  the  dark 
hights  of  the  sky,  came  voices,  hollow, 
musical,  confused.  Swiftly  they  jour- 
neyed nearer ;  they  grew  louder.  The  sound 
— not  vibrant,  yet  strangely  far-carrying — 
was  a  clamorous  monotony  of  honk-a-honk, 
honk-a-honk,  honka,  honka,  honk,  honk. 
It  hinted  of  wide  distance  voyaged  over 
on  tireless  wings,  of  a  tropic  winter  passed 
in  feeding  amid  remote,  high-watered 
meadows  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  of  long 
flights  yet  to  go,  toward  the  rocky  tarns 
of  Labrador  and  the  reed  beds  of  Ungava. 
As  the  sound  passed  straight  overhead 
the  listener  on  the  marsh  below  imagined, 
though  he  could  not  see,  the  strongly 
beating  wings,  the  outstretched  necks  and 
heads,   the  round,    unswerving  eyes  of  the 


wild  goose  flock  in  its  V-shaped  array, 
winnowing  steadily  northward  through  the 
night.  But  this  particular  flock  was  not 
set,  as  it  chanced,  upon  an  all  night  journey. 
The  wise  old  gander  winging  at  the  head 
of  the  V  knew  of  good  feeding  grounds 
near  by,  which  he  was  ready  to  re-visit. 
He  led  the  flock  straight  on,  above  the 
many  windings  of  the  Tantramar,  till  its 
full-flooded  sheen  far  below  him  narrowed 
and  narrowed  to  a  mere  brook.  Here, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uplands,  were 
a  number  of  shallow,  weedy,  freshwater 
lakes,  with  shores  so  choked  with  thickets 
and  fenced  apart  with  bogs  as  to  afford 
a  security  which  his  years  and  broad  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  to  value.  Into 
one  of  these  lakes,  a  pale  blur  amid  the  thick 
shadows  of  the  shores,  the  flock  dropped 
with  heavy  splashings.  A  scream  or  two 
of  full-throated  content,  a  few  flappings 
of  wings  and  rufflings  of  plumage  in  the 
cool,  and  the  voyagers  settled  into  quiet. 
All  night  there  was  silence  around  the 
flock,  save  for  the  whispering  seepage  of 
the  snow  patches  that  still  lingered  among 
the  thickets.  With  the  first  creeping 
pallor  of  dawn  the  geese  began  to  feed, 
plunging  their  long  black  necks  deep  into 
the  water  and  feeling  with  the  sensitive 
inner  edges  of  their  bills  for  the  swelling 
root-buds  of  weed  and  sedge.  When  the 
sun  Avas  about  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  first  rays  came  sparkling,  of  a 
chilly  pink  most  luminous  and  pure, 
through  the  lean  traceries  of  the  brush- 
wood, the  leader  raised  his  head  high  and 
screamed   a   signal.     With  answering   cries 
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and  a  tempestuous  splashing  the  flock 
flapped  for  a  few  yards  along  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Then  they  rose  clear,  formed 
quickly  into  rank,  and  in  their  spacious 
V  went  honking  northward  over  the  half- 
lighted,  mysterious  landscape.  But,  as  it 
chanced,  not  all  of  the  flock  set  out  with 
that  morning  departure.  There  was  one 
pair,  last  year's  birds,  upon  whom  had 
fallen  a  weariness  of  travel.  Perhaps  in 
the  coils  of  their  brains  lurked  some  in- 
herited memory  of  these  safe  resting 
places  and  secluded  feeding  grounds  of 
the  Midgic  lakes.  However  that  may  have 
been,  they  chose  to  stay  where  they  were, 
feeling  in  their  blood  no  call  from  the  cold 
north  solitudes.  Dipping  and  bowing, 
black  neck  by  neck,  they  gave  no  heed 
to  the  leader's  signal,  nor  to  the  noisy 
going  of  the  flock.  Pushing  briskly  with 
the  black  webs  of  their  feet  against  the 
discolored  water  they  swam  to  the  shore 
and  cast  about  for  a  place  to  build  their 
nest. 

There  was  no  urgent  hurry,  so  they 
chose  not  on  that  day  nor  the  next.  When 
they  chose,  it  was  a  little  bushy  islet  off 
a  point  of  land,  well  tangled  with  alder 
and  osier  and  a  light  flotsam  of  driftwood. 
The  nest,  in  the  heart  of  the  tangle,  was 
an  apparently  haphazard  collection  of 
sticks  and  twigs,  well  raised  above  the 
damp,  well  lined  with  moss  and  feathers. 
Here,  in  course  of  days,  there  accumu- 
lated a  shining  cluster  of  six  large  white 
eggs.  But  by  this  time  the  spring  freshet 
had  gone  down.  The  islet  was  an  islet 
no  longer,  but  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  point, 
which  any  inquisitive  foot  might  reach 
dry  shod.  Now  just  at  this  time  it  hap- 
pened that  a  young  farmer,  who  had  a 
curious  taste  for  all  the  wild  kindred  of 
wood,  and  flood,  and  air,  came  up  from 
the  lower  Tantramar  Avith  a  wagon-load 
of  grist  for  the  Midgic  mill.  While  his 
buckwheat  and  barley  were  a-grinding  he 
thought  of  a  current  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  wild  geese  were  given  to  nesting 
in  the  Midgic  lakes.  "If  so,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "this  is  the  time  they  would  be 
about  it."  Full  of  interest,  a  half  hour's 
tramp  through  difficult  woods  brought 
iiim  to  the  nearest  of  the  waters.  An 
instinct,  an  intuition  born  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  furtive  folk,  led  him  to  the  point, 
and  out  along  the  point  to  that  once  islet, 
with  its  secret  in  the  heart  of  the  tangle. 


Vain  were  the  furious  hissings,  the  opposing 
wings,  the  wide  black  bills  that  threatened 
and  oppugned  him.  With  the  eager  de- 
light of  a  boy  he  pounced  upon  those  six 
great  eggs,  and  carried  them  all  away. 
"They  will  soon  turn  out  another  clutch, " 
said  he  to  himself,  as  he  left  the  bereaved 
pair,  and  tramped  elatedly  back  to  the 
mill.  As  for  the  bereaved  pair,  being  of 
a  philosophic  spirit  they  set  themselves 
to  fulfil  as  soon  as  possible  his  prophecy. 
On  the  farm  by  the  Lower  Tantramar, 
in  a  hogshead  half  fiUed  with  straw  and 
laid  on  its  side  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  tool 
shed,  those  six  eggs  were  diligently  brooded 
for  four  weeks  and  two  days  by  a  com- 
fortable gray-and-white  goose  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  When  they  hatched,  the  good 
gray-and-white  mother  may  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  her  goslings  of  an  olive- 
green  hue,  instead  of  the  bright  golden 
yellow  which  her  past  experience  and  that 
of  her  feUows  had  taught  her  to  expect. 
She  may  have  marveled,  too,  at  their  un- 
wonted slenderness  and  activity.  These 
trivial  ■  details,  however,  in  no  way  damp- 
ened the  zeal  with  which  she  led  them  to 
the  goose  pond,  or  the  fidelity  with  which 
she  pastured  and  protected  them.  But 
rats,  skunks,  sundry  obscure  ailments,  and 
the  heavy  wheels  of  the  farm  wagon,  are 
among  the  perils  which,  the  summer  through, 
lie  in  wait  for  all  the  children  of  the  feathered 
kin  upon  the  farm ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
of  the  six  young  ones  so  successfully  hatched 
from  the  wild  goose  eggs,  only  two  lived 
till  the  coming  of  autumn  brought  them 
full  plumage  and  the  power  of  flight.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  the  southward  migration 
came  near,  the  young  farmer  took  these 
two  and  clipped  from  each  the  strong 
primaries  of  their  right  wings.  "They 
seem  contented  enough  and  tame  as  any," 
he  said  to  himself,  "but  you  never  can  tell 
what'U  happen  when  the  instinct  strikes 
'em."  Both  the  young  wild  geese  were  fine 
males.  Their  heads  and  long,  slim  necks 
were  black,  as  were  also  their  tails,  great 
wing  feathers,  bills  and  feet.  Under  the 
tail  their  feathers  were  of  snowiest  white, 
and  all  the  other  portions  of  their  bodies 
a  rich  grayish  brown.  Each  bore  on  the 
side  of  its  face  a  sharply  defined  triangular 
patch  of  white,  mottled  with  faint  brown 
markings  that  would  disappear  after  the 
first  moult.  In  one  the  white  cheek  patches 
met  under  the  throat.     This  was  a  large. 
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strongly  built  bird,  of  a  placid  and  domestic 
temper.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  undis- 
tinguished gray  companions  of  the  flock. 
He  was  content,  like  them,  to  gutter  noisily 
with  his  discriminating  bill  along  the  shal- 
low edges  of  the  pond,  to  float  and  dive 
and  flap  in  the  deeper  center,  to  pasture  at 
random  over  the  wet  meadow,  biting  off  the 
short  grasses  with  quick,  sharp,  yet  grace- 
fully curving  dabs.  Goose  pond  and  wet 
meadow  and  cattle-trodden  barnyard  bound- 
ed his  aspirations.  When  his  adult  voice 
came  to  him,  all  he  would  say  was  honk, 
honk,  contemplatively,  and  sometimes  honk- 
a-honk  when  he  flapped  his  wings  in  the 
exhilarating  coolness  of  the  sunrise.  The 
other  captive  was  of  a  more  restless  tem- 
perament, slenderer  in  build,  more  eager 
and  alert  of  eye,  less  companionable  of 
mood.  He  was,  somehow,  never  seen  in 
the  center  of  the  flock — he  never  seemed 
a  part  of  it.  He  fed,  swam,  rested,  preened 
himself,  always  a  little  apart.  Often,  when 
the  others  were  happily  occupied  with  their 
familiar  needs  and  satisfactions,  he  would 
stand  motionless,  his  compact,  glossy  head 
high  in  air,  looking  to  the  north  as  if  in 
expectation,  listening  as  if  he  awaited 
longed-for  tidings.  The  triangular  white 
patch  on  each  side  of  his  head  was  very 
narrow,  and  gave  him  an  expression  of 
wildness;  yet  in  reality  he  was  no  more 
wild,  or  rather  no  more  shy,  than  any  others 
of  the  flock.  None,  indeed,  had  so  confi- 
dent a  fearlessness  as  he.  He  would  take 
oats  out  of  the  farmer's  hand,  which  none 
of  the  rest  quite  dared  to  do. 

UntU  late  in  the  autumn,  the  lonely,  un- 
comraded  bird  was  always  silertt.  But 
when  the  migrating  flocks  began  to  pass 
overhead,  on  the  long  southward  trail,  and 
their  hollow  clamor  was  heard  over  the 
farmstead  night  and  morning,  he  grew  more 
restless.  He  would  take  a  short  run  with 
outspread  wings,  and  then,  feeling  their 
crippled  inefficiency,  would  stretch  him- 
self to  his  full  hight  and  call,  a  sonorous, 
far-reaching  cry- — ke-honk-a,  ke-honk-a. 
From  this  call,  so  often  repeated  throughout 
October  and  November,  the  farmer  named 
him  Kehonka.  The  farmer's  wife  favored 
the  more  domesticated  and  manageable 
brother,  who  could  be  trusted  never  to  stray. 
But  the  farmer,  who  mused  deeply  over  his 
furrows,  and  half-wistfully  loved  the  wild 
kindred,  loved  Kehonka,  and  used  to  say  he 
would  not  lose  the  bird  for  the  price  of  a 


steer.  "That  there  bird,"  he  would  say, 
"has  got  dreams  away  down  in  his  heart. 
Like  as  not,  he  remembers  things  his  father 
and  mother  have  seen,  up  amongst  the  ice 
cakes  and  the  northern  lights,  or  down 
amongst  the  bayous  and  the  big  southern 
lilies."  But  all  his  sympathy  failed  to 
make  him  repent  of  having  clipped  Kehonka's 
wing. 

During  the  long  winter,  when  the  winds 
swept  fiercely  the  open  marshes  of  the 
Tantramar,  and  the  snow  piled  in  high 
drifts  around  the  barns  and  wood  piles,  and 
the  sheds  were  darkened,  and  in  the  sun  at 
noonday  the  strawy  dungheaps  steamed, 
the  rest  of  the  geese  remained  listlessly  con- 
tent. But  not  so  Kehonka.  Somewhere 
back  of  his  brain  he  cherished  pre-natal 
memories  of  warm  pools  in  the  South,  where 
leafy  screens  grew  rank,  and  the  sweet- 
rooted  water-plants  pulled  easily  from  the 
deep  black  mud,  and  his  true  kindred  were 
screaming  to  each  other  at  the  oncoming  of 
the  tropic  dark.  When  the  flock  was  out 
in  the  barnyard,  pulling  lazily  at  the  tram- 
pled litter,  and  snatching  scraps  of  the 
cattle's  chopped  turnips,  Kehonka  would 
stand  aloof  by  the  water  trough,  his  head 
erect,  listening,  longing.  As  the  winter  sun 
sank  early  over  the  fir  woods  back  of  the 
farm,  his  wings  would  ojDen,  and  his  desir- 
ous cry  would  go  echoing  three  or  four  times 
across  the  still  countryside — ke-honk-a — 
ke-honk-a — ke-honk-a!  Whereat  the  farm- 
er's wife,  turning  her  buckwheat  pancakes 
over  the  hot  kitchen  stove,  would  mutter 
impatiently;  but  the  farmer,  slipping  to  the 
door  of  the  cow-stable  with  the  bucket  of 
feed  in  his  hand,  would  look  with  deep  eyes 
of  sympathy  at  the  unsatisfied  bird.  "He 
wants  something  that  we  don't  grow  round 
here,"  he  would  say  to  himself;  and  little 
by  little  the  bird's  restlessness  came  to  seem 
to  him  the  concrete  embodiment  of  certain 
dim  outreachings  of  his  own.  He,  too,  caught 
himself  straining  his  gaze  beyond  the  marsh 
horizons  of  Tantramar. 

When  the  winter  broke,  and  the  seeping 
drifts  shrank  together,  and  the  brown  of  the 
ploughed  fields  came  through  the  snow  in 
patches,  and  the  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
marshland  were  suddenly  loud  with  running 
water,  Kehonka's  restlessness  grew  so  eager 
that  he  almost  forgot  to  feed.  It  was  time, 
he  thought,  for  the  northward  flight  to  begin. 
He  would  stand  for  hours,  turning  first  one 
dark  eye,  then  the  other,  toward  the  soft  sky 
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overhead,  expectant  of  the  V-shaped,  jour- 
neying flock,  and  the  far-off  clamor  of  voices 
from  the  South  crying  to  him  in  his  own 
tongue.  At  last,  when  the  snow  was  about 
gone  from  the  open  fields,  one  evening  at  the 
shutting-in  of  dark,  the  voices  came.  He 
was  lingering  at  the  edge  of  the  goose  pond, 
the  rest  having  settled  themselves  for  the 
night,  when  he  heard  the  expected  sounds. 
Honk-a-honk,  honk-a-honk,  honka-honka, 
honk,  honk,  they  came  up  against  the  light 
April  wind,  nearer,  nearer,  nearer.  Even 
his  keen  eye  could  not  detect  them  against 
the  blackness;  but  up  went  his  wings,  and 
again  and  again  he  screamed  to  them 
sonorousl3\  In  response  to  his  call,  their 
flight  swung  lower,  and  the  confusion 
of  their  honking  seemed  as  if  it  were 
going  to  descend  about  him.  But  the  war}^ 
old  gander,  their  leader,  discerned  the  roofs, 
man's  handiwork,  and  suspected  treachery. 
At  his  sharp  signal  the  flock,  rising  again, 
streamed  off  swiftly  toward  safer  feeding 
grounds,  and  left  Kehonka  to  call  and  call 
unanswered.  Up  to  this  moment  all  his 
restlessness  had  not  led  him  to  think 
of  actuall}^  deserting  the  farmstead  and 
the  alien  flock.  Though  not  of  them 
he  had  felt  it  necessarj'  to  be  with  them. 
His  instinct  for  other  scenes  and  another 
fellowship  had  been  too  little  tangible  to 
move  him  to  the  snajDping  of  established 
ties.  But  now,  all  his  desires  at  once  took 
concrete  form.  It  was  his,  it  belonged  to 
himself — that  strong,  free  flight,  that  calling 
through  the  sky,  that  voj'aging  northward 
to  secret  nesting  places.  In  that  wUd  flock 
which  had  for  a  moment  swerved  down- 
ward to  his  summons,  or  in  some  other  flock, 
was  his  mate.  It  was  mating  season,  and 
not  until  now  had  he  known  it. 

Nature  does  sometimes,  under  the  pressure 
of  great  and  concentrated  desires,  make  un- 
expected effort  to  meet  unforeseen  demands. 
All  winter  long,  though  it  was  not  the  season 
for  such  growth,  Kehonka's  clipped  wing- 
primaries  had  been  striving  to  develop.  They 
had  now,  contrary  to  all  custom,  attained  to 
an  inch  or  so  of  effective  flying  web.  Ke- 
honka's heart  was  near  bursting  with  his 
desire  as  the  voices  of  the  unseen  flock  died 
away.  He  spread  his  wings  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, ran  some  ten  paces  along  the  ground, 
and  then,  with  all  his  energies  concen- 
trated to  the  effort,  he  rose  into  the  air 
and  flew  with  swift-beating  wings  out  into 
the   dark   upon   the   northward   trail.     His 


trouble  was  not  the  lack  of  wing  surface, 
but  the  lack  of  balance.  One  wing  being  so 
much  less  in  spread  than  the  other,  he  felt  a 
fierce  force  striving  to  turn  him  over  at  every 
stroke.  It  was  the  struggle  to  counteract 
this  tendency  that  wore  him  out.  His  first 
desperate  effort  carried  him  half  a  mile. 
Then  he  dropped  to  earth,  in  a  bed  of 
withered  salt-grass,  all  awash  with  the  full 
tide  of  Tantramar.  Resting  amid  the  salt- 
grass  he  tasted  such  an  exultation  of  freedom 
that  his  heart  forgot  its  soreness  over  the 
liock  which  had  vanished.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  heard  again  the  sound  that  so 
thrilled  his  every  vein.  Weird,  hollow, 
echoing  with  memories  and  tidings,  it  came 
throbbing  up  the  wind.  His  own  strong  cry 
went  out  at  once  to  meet  it  —  ke-honk-a, 
ke-honk-a,  ke-honk-a.  The  voyagers  this 
time  were  fl3'ing  very  low.  They  came  near, 
nearer,  and  at  last,  in  a  sudden  silence  of 
voices,  but  a  great  flapping  of  wings,  they 
settled  down  in  the  salt  grass  all  about  him. 

The  place  was  well  enough  for  a  night's 
halt — a  shallow,  marshy  pool  which  caught 
the  overflow  of  the  highest  spring  tides,  and 
so  was  not  emptied  by  the  ebb.  After  its 
first  splashing  descent  into  the  water,  which 
glimmered  in  pale  patches  among  the  grass 
stems,  every  member  of  the  flock  sat  for  some 
moments  motionless  as  statues,  watchful  for 
unknown  menace;  and  Kehonka,  his  very 
soul  trembling  with  desire  achieved,  sat 
motionless  among  them.  Then,  there  being 
no  sign  of  peril  at  hand,  there  was  a  time  of 
quiet  paddling  to  and  fro,  a  scuttling  of  prac- 
ticed bills  among  the  grass-roots,  and  Ke- 
honka found  himself  easily  accepted  as  a 
member  of  the  flock.  Happiness  kept  him 
restless  and  on  the  move  long  after  the 
others  had  their  bills  tucked  under  their 
wings.  In  the  earliest  gray  of  dawn,  when  the 
flock  awoke  to  feed,  Kehonka  fed  among 
them  as  if  he  had  been  with  them  all  the  way 
on  their  flight  from  the  Mexican  plains. 
But  his  feeding  was  always  by  the  side  of 
a  young  female  who  had  not  yet  paired.  It 
was  interrupted  by  many  little  courtesies  of 
touching  bill  and  bowing  head,  which  were 
received  with  plain  favor;  for  Kehonka  was 
a  handsome  and  well  marked  bird.  By 
the  time  the  sky  was  red  along  the  east  and 
strewn  with  pale,  blown  feathers  of  amber 
pink  toward  the  zenith,  his  swift  wooing  was 
next  door  to  winning.  He  had  forgotten  his 
captivity  and  clipped  wing.  He  was  thinking 
of  a  nest  in  the  wide  emptiness  of  the  North. 
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When  the  signal  cry  came,  and  the  flock 
took  flight,  Kehonka  rose  with  them.  But 
his  preUminary  rush  along  the  water  was 
longer  than  that  of  the  others,  and  when  the 
flock  formed  into  flying  order  he  fell  in  at  the 


end  of  the  longer  leg  of  the  V,  behind  the 
weakest  of  the  3'oung  geese.  This  would 
have  been  a  humiliation  to  him,  had  he  taken 
thought  of  it  at  all ;  but  his  attention  was  all 
absorbed  in  keeping  his  balance.     When  the 


"the  struggle  lasted  scarcely  more  than  two  heart  beats." 
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flock  found  its  pace,  and  the  cold  sunrise  air 
began  to  whistle  past  the  straight,  bullet-like 
rush  of  their  flight,  a  terror  grew  upon  him. 
He  flew  much  better  than  he  had  flown  the 
night  before ;  but  he  soon  saw  that  this  speed 
of  theirs  was  beyond  him.  He  would  not 
yield,  however.  He  would  not  lag  behind. 
Every  force  of  his  body  and  his  brain  went 
into  that  flight,  till  his  ej^es  blurred  and  his 
heart  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting.  Then, 
suddenly,  with  a  faint,  despairing  note,  he 
lurched  aside,  shot  downward,  and  fell  with 
a  great  splash  into  the  channel  of  the  Tan- 
tramar.  With  strong  wings,  and  level,  un- 
pausing  flight,  the  flock  went  on  to  its  north 
without  him. 

Dazed  by  the  fall,  and  exhausted  by  the 
intensity  of  his  effort,  Kehonka  floated, 
moveless,  for  many  minutes.  The  flood  tide, 
however,  racing  inland,  was  carrj'ing  him  still 
northward;  and  presently  he  began  to  swim 
in  the  same  direction.  In  his  sick  heart 
glowed  still  the  vision  of  the  nest  in  the  far-off 
solitudes,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  find  there 
waiting  for  him,  the  strong-winged  mate 
who  had  left  him  behind.  Half  an  hour 
later  another  flock  passed  honking  overhead, 
and  he  called  to  them;  but  they  were  high 
up,  and  feeding  time  was  past.  They  gave 
no  sign  in  answer.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  fly  after  them.  Hour  after  hour  he  swam 
on  with  the  current,  working  ever  north. 
When  the  tide  turned  he  went  ashore,  still 
following  the  river,  till  its  course  changed 
toward  the  east ;  whereupon  he  ascended  the 
channel  of  a  small  tributary  which  flowed  in 
on  the  north  bank.  Here  and  there  he 
snatched  quick  mouthfuls  of  sprouting 
grasses,  but  he  was  too  driven  by  his  desire  to 
pause  for  food.  Sometimes  he  tried  his  wings 
again,  covering  now  some  miles  at  each  flight, 
till  by  and  b)^,  losing  the  stream  because  its 
direction  failed  him,  he  found  himself  in  a 
broken  upland  country,  where  progress  was 
slow  and  toilsome.  Soon  after  sunset, 
troubled  because  there  was  no  water  near,  he 
again  took  wing,  and  over  dark  woods  Avhich 
filled  him  with  apprehension  he  made  his 
longest  flight.  When  about  spent  he  caught 
a  small  gleaming  of  Avater  far  below  him,  and 
alighted  in  a  little  woodland  glade  wherein 
a  brook  had  overflowed  low  banks. 

The  noise  of  his  abrupt  descent  loudly 
startled  the  wet  and  dreaming  woods.  It 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  furry, 
furtive  ears  of  the  forest  for  a  half  mile 
round.     But   it  was  in  no  way  repeated. 


For  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  Kehonka 
floated,  neck  erect,  head  high  and  watchful, 
in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  with  no  move- 
ment except  the  slight,  unseen  oaring  of 
his  black-webbed  feet,  necessary  to  keep 
the  current  from  bearing  him  into  the  gloom 
of  the  woods.  This  gloom,  hedging  him  on 
every  side,  troubled  him  with  a  vague  fear. 
But  in  the  open  of  the  mid-pool,  with  two 
or  three  stars  peering  faintly  through  the 
misted  sky  above  him,  he  felt  compara- 
tively safe.  At  last,  very  far  above,  he 
heard  again  that  wild  calling  of  his  fel- 
lows —  honk-a-honk,  honk-a-honk,  honka, 
honka,  honk,  honk — high  and  dim  and 
ghostly,  for  these  rough  woodlands  had  no 
appeal  for  the  journeying  flocks.  Remote 
as  the  voices  were,  however,  Kehonka  an- 
swered at  once.  His_  keen,  sonorous,  pas- 
sionate cry  rang  strangely  on  the  night, 
three  times.  The  flock  paid  no  heed  to  it 
whatever,  but  sped  on  northward  with  un- 
varying flight  and  clamor ;  and  as  the  wizard 
noise  passed  beyond,  Kehonka,  too  weary 
to  take  wing,  followed  eagerly  to  the  north- 
erly shore  of  the  pool,  ran  up  the  wet  bank, 
and   stood   straining   after   it. 

His  wings  were  half  spread  as  he  stood 
there,  quivering  with  his  passion.  In  his 
heart  was  the  hunger  of  the  quest.  In  his 
eyes  was  the  vision  of  nest  and  mate, 
where  the  serviceberry  thickets  grew  by 
the  wide  sub-arctic  waters.  The  night  wind 
blew  steadily  away  from  him  to  the  under- 
brush close  by;  or  even  in  his  absorption  he 
would  have  noticed  the  approach  of  a  men- 
acing, musky  smell.  But  every  sense  was 
now  numb  in  the  presence  of  his  great  de- 
sire.    There  was  no  warning  for  him. 

The  underbrush  rustled,  ever  so  softly. 
Then  a  small,  delicately  moving,  fine-furred 
shape,  the  discourager  of  quests,  darted 
stealthily  forth,  and  with  a  bound  that  was 
feathery  in  its  blown  lightness,  seeming  to 
be  uplifted  by  the  wide-plumed  tail  that 
balanced  it,  descended  on  Kehonka's  body. 
There  was  a  thin  honk,  cut  short  by  keen 
teeth  meeting  with  a  crunch  and  a  twist  in 
the  glossy  slim  blackness  of  Kehonka's 
neck.  The  struggle  lasted  scarcely  more 
than  two  heart  beats.  The  wide  wings 
pounded  twice  or  thrice  upon  the  ground,  in 
fierce  convulsion.  Then  the  red  fox,  with 
a  sidewise  jerk  of  his  head,  flung  the  heavy, 
trailing  carcase  into  a  position  for  its  easy 
carrying,  and  trotted  off  with  it  into  the 
darkness  of  the  woods. 


THE  SLEDGE   DOGS  OF  THE  NORTH 

By   Tappan   Adney 


A  LITTLE  while  ago,  a  dog  harnessed  to 
a  boy's  rude  wagon,  passed  my  door 
at  a  lively  trot,  followed  by  a  troop 
of  r oyster ing  children.  He  was  doing  all  the 
work,  yet  he  appeared  to  be  having  as 
much  fun  as  his  human  companions.  I 
never  contemplate  a  dog  in  the  society  of 
mankind,  whether  sharing  his  work  or  play, 
without  marveling  at  the  close  bond  be- 
tween two  animals  separated  so  widely  in 
the  scale  of  nature.  With  civilized  man 
the  dog  lives  a  life  of  comparative  idleness. 
Even  the  hunting  dogs,  which  exert  them- 
selves more  than  any  other  in  the  service 
of  civilized  man,  can  hardly  be  called  work- 
ers, since  they  are  but  obeying  the  natural 
wolf  instinct.  The  watch  dog's  role,  too, 
is  largely  passive.  The  lap  dog  and  the 
mere  pet,  although  the  most  utterly  use- 
less of  dogs,  doubtless  have  a  place  in  our 
complex  civilization.  So,  to  my  mind,  we 
rarely  see  the  dog  in  his  noblest  relation  to 
mankind — that  is,  when  brute  and  human, 
reduced  to  the  first  principles  of  existence, 
work  and  suffer  together. 

The  use  of  dogs  for  drawing  loads  and 
carrying  burdens  is  less  general  in  this 
country  now  than  formerly.  A  generation 
ago  in  New  York  city  dogs,  in  teams  of 
three  and  four,  drawing  peddler's  little 
carts,  were  a  common  sight.  In  the  streets 
of  a  modern  city  dogs,  particularly  if 
driven  in  teams,  would  be  sadly  out  of  place; 
though  in  Holland  the  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  driving  of  a  long-drawn-out  affair 
is  obviated  by  hitching  a  single  dog  directly 
under  the  axle  of  the  vehicle.  Except  in 
children's  play,  civilization  is  ceasing  to 
have  use  for  the  true  working  dog.  But 
there  are  still  parts  of  our  country  where 
the  dog  is  not  only  a  constant,  but  most 
picturesque  feature  of  the  daily  life.  One 
may  say  that  the  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  marks  the  two  parts  of 
our  continent  where,  on  the  one  hand,  dogs 
are  chiefly  companions,  and,  on  the  other, 
important  factors  in  the  economy  of  the 
country.  Endurance  and  ability  to  -  draw 
small  loads  with  great  speed  peculiarly  fit 
the  dog  for  a  wilderness  where  neither  roads 


nor  railways  have  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent made  their  appearance.  Then,  again, 
as  in  this  northern  wilderness,  peopled  only 
along  its  southern  border,  where  the  rivers 
and  lakes  are  the  highways  of  travel  in 
summer,  it  follows  that  in  winter,  when  the 
tangled  forest  trails  have  been  made  smooth 
by  their  deep  covering  of  snow,  the  dog  en- 
ters upon  his  real  usefulness.  Long  before 
white  men  set  foot  upon  the  western  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  hunter  and  trap- 
per drove  his  string  of  hardy  wolf  dogs 
over  the  frozen  watercourses.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  pushing  westward  even 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  northward  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  arctic  McKenzie,  and  thence 
still  farther  west  into  the  Yukon  Valley  of 
Alaska,  adopted  the  native  dog  and  to- 
boggan as  the  sole  means  of  winter  travel; 
and  to-day,  as  far  as  one  may  go,  even  to 
the  shores  of  Behring  Sea,  white  men  are 
driving  the  dog  as  the  aborigine  did  before 
them.  Before  the  advance  of  civilization 
these  characteristic  features  of  the  life  are 
disappearing.  The  old  Hudson's  Bay  posts 
of  the  border  are  no  longer  stations  for 
the  exchange  of  furs,  and  the  locomotive's 
whistle  drowns  the  tinkle  of  sleighbells  on 
the  gaily  caparisoned  back  of  the  sledge  dog; 
one  must  travel  beyond,  where  the  dog  is 
still  the  only,  or  almost  only,  domestic  ani- 
mal, and  white  men  live  scarcely  better  than 
savages,  in  order  to  realize  the  true  worth  of 
the  best  friend  of  man.  The  Klondike  ex- 
citement and  the  consequent  demand  for 
sledge  dogs,  introduced  for  the  first  time,  to 
thousands  of  persons,  this  characteristic  and 
necessary  adjunct  of  northern  life,  and  of 
all  that  number,  including  not  only  those 
who  plodded  along  the  weary  trail  behind 
the  patient,  faithful  brutes,  but  also  those 
who  merely  read  of  it,  I  am  sure  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  come  to  love  the  dog 
as  never  before.  If  there  was  one  such,  he 
was  without  a  soul,  and  the  dog  was  the 
better  of  the  two. 

The  range  of  the  true  sledge  dog  may 
almost  be  spoken  of  as  circumpolar.  The 
finest  specimens  are  still  found  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  although  locally  known 
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by  various  names,  as 
Eskimo,  husky,  mala- 
moot,  siwash,  etc.,  and 
regarded  by  some  as 
being  so  many  distinct  breeds,  they  possess 
in  common  many  characteristics  distin- 
guishing them  from  civilized  dogs.  In 
Klondike  and  Alaska,  where  I  have  seen  side 
by  side  the  native  dog  of  Siberia,  the  mala- 
moot  from  Behring  Sea,  the  husky  from  the 
valley  of  the  McKenzie  River,  and  the  ordi- 
nary siwash  dog  of  the  Indian,  there  was 
observable  much  variety  in  size,  color  and 
markings,  yet  their  differences  seemed  more 
individual  than  otherwise.  There  were 
malamoots  which  could  not  be  told  from 
huskies,  and  Indian  dogs  that  could  not  be 
told  from  those  that  came  from  the  Eskimo. 
They  were  all  wolf  dogs.  The  name  Es- 
kimo is  perhaps  the  best  to  represent  the 
uniform  type  of  extreme  northern  dog. 
The  name  husky,  given  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  country,  is  derived  from  the  Eskimo 
of  that  name  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of 
the  McKenzie  River;  while  in  the  Yukon 
Valley,  including  Klondike,  the  name  mala- 
moot  is  similarl}^  given,  from  a  tribe  of 
Eskimo  of  that  name  dwelling  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Behring  Sea,  from  whence  the 
first,  and  for  a  long  time  only,  dogs  for  sledge 
purposes  were  brought  into  that  country. 
Siwash,  being  merely  Chinook,  or  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  trade-language,  for  In- 
dian (French  saiivage),  that  name  is  applied 
to  all  native  dogs  by  people  from  the  west 
coast,  where  the  aforesaid  jargon  is  still  in 
general  use. 

The  typical  Eskimo  dog  has  a  thick, 
short  neck ;  a  sharp,  wolf-like  muzzle ;  slant- 
ing eyes,  but  without  the  wild  wolf's  hard, 
sinister  expression  ;  short  and  generally 
erect  pointed  ears,  and  it  is  protected  from 
the  severe  cold  by  a  coat  of  the  warmest 
and   thickest  hair.     Its  general  form,   the 


of  the   North 

details  of  its  eyes,  ears  and  muzzle,  often 
the  very  manner  of  carrying  its  bushy  tail, 
plainly  bespeak  the  wolf  ancestor.  So  much 
in  color   and   markings   do   some   of   these 


native  dogs  re- 
semble the  gray 
wolf  which  inhabits 
the  wooded  parts  of  the 
Northwest  that  at  a  little 
distance  it  is  frequently  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  them,  and  miners 
in  the  Yukon  have  more  than  once  re- 
frained from  shooting  at  a  solitary  wolf 
until  they  were  able,  by  some  sign,  to  make 
certain  that  it  was  not  a  stray  dog.  In 
color  the  purest  strain  runs  from  solid  black 
through  black  and  white,  to  Avhite  all  over, 
while  these  colors  may  be  modified  by  a 
grizzled-gray  quality  in  the  fur  more  or  less 
completely  replacing  the  positive  mark- 
ings, and  so  closely  resembling  the  gray 
wolf,  that  one  is  irresistibly  impelled  to 
believe  the  reports  which  are  current  in 
all  parts  of  the  Northwest,  of  the  native 
dogs  breeding  with  wolves.  The  dogs  of 
the  Indian  villages  in  the  interior  of  Alaska, 
are  often  of  the  meanest  description,  under- 
sized, lean,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
starved  and  stunted  do  they  seem  vicious 
and  cowardly  in  disposition.  It  is  now  rare, 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Yukon 
Valley,  to  find  a  good  dog  in  the  possession 
of  either  Indian  or  Eskimo.  The  best  have 
been  bought  up  by  the  miners  and  traders, 
who  have  been  willing  to  pay  almost  any 
price.  Moreover,  in  order  to  supply  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  sledge  dogs  re- 
sulting from  the  Klondike  excitement,  the 
Canadian  Northwest  was  raked  and  scraped 
for  dogs  by  intending  miners  and  others 
bound  for  the  scene  of  the  great  gold  strike. 
Some  notion  of  how  thoroughly  all  avail- 
able dogs  were  snatched  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  excitement  is  shown  by  the 
experience  of  the  Canadian  government, 
when  getting  together  a  set  of  dog  teams 
to  send  in  with  mail  to  Dawson.  A  hundred 
huskies  were  expected,  but  when  the  teams 
arrived  at  Dawson,  there  were  only  forty 
dogs,  and  half  of  that  number  were  not 
native  dogs,  but  setters  and  Newfoundlands. 
Thousands  of  "outside  dogs"  (so  called  by 
the  miners  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
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"in^^ide"  or  native  dog)  were  carried  to  Klon- 
dike; a  few  trained  to  sledwork,  but  the 
majority  unused  to  harness.  Besides  New- 
foundlands, and  Gordon,  English  and  Llewel- 
lyn setters,  there  were  long  and  short- 
haired  St.  Bernards,  spaniels  and  collie's; 
that  is  to  say,  any  large,  solidly  built  dog 
with  a  full  covering  of  hair.  Numbering 
nearly  as  many  as  the  native  dogs,  on  the 
upper  Yukon  and  about  Dawson,  these 
have  begun  intermingling  with  the  natives, 
until  now  the  native  breed  is  fast  losing 
its  identity,  and  it  can  be  but  a  short  time 
when,  as  a  well-marked  breed,  it  will  dis- 
appear from  all  but  the  more  remote  re- 


of  his  forequarters,  standing  square  and 
solid,  with  head  and  ears  up  and  with  tail 
tightly  curled  over  his  back,  he  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  strength,  energy  and  an  inde- 
pendence that  is  fairly  aggressive.  As  he 
stands  thus  he  craves  favor  of  neither  man 
nor  dog.  Derived  from  generations  of 
sledge  dogs,  having  no  other  example  nor 
precept  than  that  of  pulling,  in  a  state 
where  the  sledge  or  toboggan  is  next  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  implements  of  hunting,, 
he  knows  his  place  and  is  conscious  of  his 
worth.  In  the  sledge  train  he  carries  him- 
self as  if  proud  of  his  work.  With  some  of 
the  newcomers  it  has  been  quite  different. 


A  TWO  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  TEAM  OF  '"HUSKIES." 


gions,  like  Greenland  and  Siberia.  The 
outside  dog  has  proven  well  fitted  for  his 
work.  Without  the  extreme  hardiness  of 
the  native  dog,  or  his  indifference  to  cold, 
and  ability  to  work  for  days  at  a  time 
without  food,  when  necessity  demands; 
nevertheless  he  soon  becomes  acclimated. 
The  second  winter  an  outside  dog  carries 
a  much  heavier  coat  of  fur,  and  long  before 
that  probably  he  has  learned  his  work,  and 
accustomed  himself  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
trail,  like  a  native. 

The  Eskimo  is  distinctly  the  dog  of  the 
North.  Broad  chested  and  with  powerful 
shoulders,  almost  hyena-like  in  the  tallness 


Especially  to  the  hunting  dog,  it  was  a  very 
sad  come-down,  when  the  miserable  hoop 
of  stuffed  moosehide  was  first  thrust  over 
his  tender  ears,  and  he  was  shoved  into  a 
train  of  four  or  five  other  dogs  and  com- 
pelled to  pull. 

Dogs  are  driven  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  voyageurs  in  the  region  south  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  employ  a  collar  with  two  short 
traces  which  meet  on  the  dog's  back,  and 
to  these  is  attached  a  single  trace  to  the  to- 
boggan, and  if  four  or  five  dogs  are  driven 
together,  there  are  as  many  separate  traces 
as  dogs.  The  Eskimo  tribes  around  Behr- 
ing  Sea  adopt  a  somewhat  different  method. 
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The  harness  itself  is  not  greatly  dissimilar. 
Sometimes  built  of  leather  or  pieces  of  rope, 
the  traces,  instead  of  leading  directly  over 
the  back,  first  pass  under  the  foreleg.  This 
style  of  harness  in  its  original  form,  I  was 
told  by  Edwin  Inglestad,  at  St.  Michael,  was 
simply  a  piece  of  fresh  bearskin,  through 
which  three  long  slits  were  made  lengthwise. 
The  middle  slit  was  pulled  over  the  dog's 
head  and  served  as  a  collar,  and  the  fore- 
legs were  thrust  through  the  remaining 
slits.  To  the  other  end,  resting  upon  the 
back,  was  attached  the  trace.  This  trace, 
in  the  Eskimo  style  of  harness,  is  a  strand 
of  raw  seal  hide  about  three  feet  in  length. 
It  is  made  fast  to  a  long  single  trace — a 
thong  of  walrus  hide — and  the  dogs  are 
hitched  generally  in  pairs,  at  intervals  of 
about  six  feet,  with  a  single  dt)g  as  leader. 
The  small  trace  joins  the  main  trace  with 
a  bone  swivel.  Thus,  if  the  dogs  become 
entangled,  as  happens  when  two  rival  teams 
meet  and  start  to  settle  a  feud,  or  when  the 
sledge  takes  the  notion  of  going  down  some 
steep  hUl  faster  than  the  dogs,  it  is  easy  to 
straighten  them  out  afterwards.  Although 
the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  of  dogs 
are  obvious,  it  is  not  so  convenient  in  a 
wooded  country,  where  two  dogs  may 
try  to  pass  upon  opposite  sides  of  one  tree. 
The  harness  almost  universally  used  by 
white  men  throughout  Alaska  and  Klon- 
dike consists  of  collar  and  side  traces,  back- 
band  and  belly  string — like  an  ordinary 
horse  harness.  In  this  style  the  Indians 
harness  their  dogs  to  their  light  hunting 
toboggans.  The  collar  is  simply  a  round 
affair  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  of 
moosehide  stuffed  with  moose  hair.  The 
traces,  two  inches  wide,  are  of  the  same 
material.  The  back-band,  supporting  the 
traces,  is  a  band  of  leather  four  to  ten  inches 
wide,  often  highly  ornamented  with  bright 
chenille  patterns  and  surmounted  by  a 
string  of  small  sleighbells. 


KLONDIKE       INDIAN       HARNESS. 
Moosehide  with  canvas  traces. 


If  a  dog  is  driven  alone  the  traces  attach 
directly  to  the  sledge  or  toboggan,  and 
when  two  or  more  are  hitched  together, 
the  traces  of  the  forward  dog  are  tied  into 
a  slit  in  the  trace  of  the  hinder  dog,  between 
the  collar  and  back-band.  Between  each 
dog  is  a  space  of  two  or  three  feet.  Thus 
harnessed  a  string  of  dogs  is  easily  kept  in 
a  narrow  trail,  but  it  is  a  style  of  harness 
that  is  constantly  becoming  tangled.  Often 
the  leather  of  the  traces  and  back  band 
is  replaced  by  strips  of  drill  or  canvas. 
Fine  harnesses,  made  by  white  men  out  of 
regular  harness  leather,  the  collar  being 
stiffened  with  a  stiff  wire  which  serves  as 
hames,  and  with  regular  iron  snaps  on 
the  traces,  are  now  made  expressly  for  the 
Yukon  trade. 

Two  distinct  kinds  of  sleds  are  used  by 
the  native  tribes  of  the  North  and  North- 
west. One  is  the  familiar  toboggan,  made 
of  thin  Avhite  birch  with  the  front  part 
bent  upwards  and  backward.  It  skims 
lightly  over  the  snow  in  the  trail  of  the 
snowshoe  and  is  the  universal  hunting  sledge 
of  the  Indian,  and  is  exactly  the  same 
both  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country  and  in 
the  Yukon  Valle3^  The  Eskimo,  who  inhabit 
the  sea  coast  and  short  distances  up  into 
the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers,  do  not  em- 
ploj^  the  toboggan,  but  use  instead  a  sledge 
made  of  driftwood,  setting  well  up  on 
runners  shod  frequently  with  walrus  ivorj-, 
and  having  a  superstructure  consisting  of 
uprights  of  wood  filled  in  with  thongs  of 
rawhide,  for  containing  the  load,  or  occu- 
pants, of  the  sledge.  They  are  further 
fitted  with  two  plow-like  handles  behind, 
by  means  of  which  the  sledge,  when  passing 
over  the  rough,  hummocky  ice  of  the  sea, 
is  kept  from  overturning.  Those  seen  at 
St.  Michael  and  at  Nome  are  very  strong 
and  heavy.  As  one  goes  up  the  Yukon  to- 
ward Klondike,  this  sledge  becomes  much 
lighter  in  build  and  is  constructed  of  the 
best  available  wood — 
white  birch  —  and  is 
known  as  the  "basket 
sleigh." 

Both  Indians  and  Es- 
kimo use  the  "basket 
sleigh,"  just  as  their  snow- 
shoes  are  similar,  but  as 
one  goes  farther  up  the 
river  the  toboggan  alto- 
gether replaces  it  among 
the  Indians.     The  min- 
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ers  have  adopted  the  "basket  sleigh,"  but 
never  use  the  low,  fiat  toboggan,  for  the 
reason  that  the  constantly  used  trails  along 
the  creeks  and  river  bottoms  are  fre- 
quently overflowed  with  Avater,  even  in 
the  coldest  winters,  and  their  goods  would 
become  wet.  The  miner's  "' basket  sleigh" 
is  eight  to  twelve   feet  in  length,   with   a 


with  a  rope  strung  along  each  side,  by 
means  of  which  the  load  is  lashed  fast  to 
the  sled.  A  distinguishing  peculiarity  of 
the  "  Yukon  sleigh  "  is  a  stout  pole,  known 
as  the  gee-pole,  six  or  seven  feet  long, 
securely  lashed  to  the  ■  fore  part  of  the 
right-hand  runner  and  extending  forward, 
so   that    as    a    man    stands    in    front    of 


FITTING    OUT    A    PACK-TRAIN'. 


floor  about  eight  inches  from  the  ground, 
runners  unshod  with  metal,  and  a  "tread" 
of  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches.  Origin- 
ally all  made  by  natives,  they  can  now  be 
purchased  in  the  Puget  Sound  cities,  as 
well  as  in  Dawson,  where  they  are  con- 
structed by  white  men  of  hickory  and 
ash.  The  regular  price  for  such  a  sleigh 
of  hickory  in  Dawson,  in  the  winter  of 
1898,  was  $75;  very  much  more,  of  course, 
than  their  cost  outside.  The  miner's  sled, 
pre-eminently,  however,  is  the  "Yukon 
sleigh,"  formerly  known  as  the  "Cassiar 
sleigh,"  because  the  first  miners  who  went 
into  the  Yukon  fifteen  or  twent}'  years 
ago  came  from  the  Cassiar  mining  region, 
south  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon. 
This  sled  was  invented  there,  and  has  since 
undergone  no  material  modification.  It 
is  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  tread  of 
about  sixteen  inches,  and  a  hight  of  six 
inches.     It    is   strongly    built    of    hickory. 


the   sleigh   his   hand,   as   it   falls   naturally 
to  his  side,  may  reach  and  grasp  it. 

The  gee-pole  is  invaluable  for  steering,  as 
well  as  for  holding  back  upon  grades  not 
steep  enough  for  the  "rough  lock" — a  rope 
or  dog-chain  dragging  under  the  runners. 
The  "Yukon  sleigh"  is  shod  with  steel.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  handles  are  placed  behind, 
as  on  the  basket  sleigh.  As  the  driver  of 
the  "Yukon  sleigh"  must  travel  in  front 
where  he  can  hold  the  gee-pole,  a  rope 
long  enough  to  clear  the  gee-pole  is  fastened 
to  the  front  cross-bar,  and  to  the  front 
of  this  is  a  short  singletree  to  Avhich  the 
traces  of  the  team  are  fastened.  As  one 
can  imagine,  when  the  trail  is  very 
crooked  the  driver  is  obliged  to  jump 
with  considerable  liveliness  to  keep  from 
being  tripped  as  the  rope  swings  from  side 
to  side.  The  driver  further  assists  his  team 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
Thus  rigged  and  on  a  smooth  trail  a  strong 
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malamoot,  or  an  outside  dog,  like  a  St. 
Bernard  or  Newfoundland,  will  draw  three 
to  four  hundred  pounds,  which  is  more 
than  a  man  will  care  to  pull  for  even  a 
short  distance.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  a  man  will  hardly  pull  all  day  a  weight 
mucla  greater  than  his  own.  Much  of  the 
man's  strength  is  lost  by  the  upward  lift 
and  by  the  insecurity  of  his  foothold,  while 
the  dog  pulling  horizontally  and  digging  in 
with  its  toes,  utilizes  its  full  strength- 
The  sleigh  used  by  freighters  is  larger  than 
the  usual,  and  generally  a  second  sleigh, 
known  as  the  "trail  sleigh,"  is  hooked  on 
behind. 

A  lirhit  is  sometimes  reached  to  the 
number  of  dogs  that  can  be  driven  together, 
tandem;  so  when  say  two  teams  of  five  to 
seven  dogs  are  doubled-up  they  may  be 
hitched  in  pairs,  with  a  single  dog  as  leader. 
A  good  leader  is  all  important.  Without 
one  that  obeys  quickly  the  words  of  com- 
mand it  is  nearly  impossible  to  drive  a  dog 
team,  for  the  ordinary  dog  naturally  pre- 
fers to  follow  rather  than  lead,  for  which 
reason  when  making  rapid  journeys  it  is 
nearly  always  necessary,  in  order  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  team,  for  one  man  to 
run  ahead.  The  leader  is  taught  to  respond 
to  "Gee,"  "Haw"  and  "Whoa."  There  is 
another  word  which  every  dog  comes  to 
learn,  if  only  at  the  cost  of  much  sorrow, 
the  meaning  of  which,  apart  from  its  deriva- 
tion, is  apparent  from  the  expression  with 
which  it  is  uttered  by  the  driver.  It  is  the 
word,  "  Alahsh,"  a  Chinook  word  known 
wherever  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
trade-language  is  heard.  Obviously  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  marche,  it  means 
"get-up"— "Git."  To  the  majority  of  late 
newcomers  into  the  Yukon  the  Avord  was 
unknown,  and,  as  uttered  by  the  dog  driv- 
ers there,  it  sounded  more  like  mush,  so 
mush  the  word  forthwith  became,  until 
now  that  pronunciation  is  nearly  universal. 
There  has  also  been  introduced  into  the 
English  language  as  now  spoken  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  not  only  a  new  verb  "  to  mush," 
but  also  the  noun,  "musher."  Originally  a 
musher  was  a  traveler  by  dog  team,  then 
from  meaning  a  person  who  jduUs  his  own 
sled,  it  has  come  to  signif}"  simply  a  traveler 
afoot.  The  word  calls  up  to  a  Klondiker, 
not  the  horrors  of  the  trail,  but  rather  its 
humorous  side. 

The  cost  of  getting  together  a  dog  team 
in  Alaska  varies  so  much  at  different  times 


and  places  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
figures  that  Avill  serve  as  a  guide.  Extra- 
ordinarily high  prices  prevailed  at  Dawson 
in  the  winter  of  1897-8,  as  for  nearly  every- 
thing else.  The  demand  was  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply  at  hand,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  miners,  together  Avith  the  high  prices 
that  they  Avere  Avilling  to  pay  for  freighting, 
ran  the  prices  of  dogs  up  to  a  fabulous  figure. 
Fares  of  six  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars Avere  paid  for  single  passage  from  DaAA^- 
son  to  SkagAvay  with  a  dog  team,  AA'ith  no 
other  privilege  than  that  of  sleeping  under 
the  teamster's  robe  and  eating  his  food.  If 
a  person  preferred  to  take  his  OAvn  team,  it 
Avould  have  cost  him  more  than  that  to  have 
fitted  out  one.  The  best  dogs  Avere  not  for 
sale  at  any  price,  AA^hile  the  best  that  Avere 
for  sale  brought  three  to  four  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  and  any  kind  of  dog  large  enough 
for  sled  Avork,  brought  one  hundred  dollars 
and  upAvards.  The  highest  jDrice  I  positively 
knoAV  of  Avas  jDaid  by  the  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  Fort  Yu- 
kon, for  a  team  of  five  magnificent  huskies 
from  Rampart  House  on  the  Porcupine 
River — tAvo  being  bought  from  an  Indian 
for  $500  the  pair,  the  other  three  for  $400 
ajDiece  from  old  John  Shuman,  chief  of  the 
Indians  at  that  place.  "Yukon  sleighs," 
Avorth  seven  dollars  outside,  sold  for  forty- 
tAvo  dollars — thirty  dollars  for  the  AA'ood- 
Avork,  and  tAvelve  dollars  for  the  iron  run- 
ners. Before  the  discovery  of  Klondike 
and  the  stampede  to  DaAvson  good  native 
dogs  could  be  had  for  from  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars each.  While  dogs  Avere  so-  high  at 
DaAvson  they  could  be  bought  at  St. 
Michaels  and  the  lower  Y^'ukon  for  tAventy- 
five  to  thirty  dollars.  When  the  spring 
came  in  1898,  dogs  suddenly  dropped  in 
value.  Incoming  dog  teams,  sold  at  public 
auction,  brought  from  ninety  dollars  to  as 
loAV  as  tAA'enty  to  thirty  dollars  per  dog. 
All  these  Avere  nearly  AA'orn  out  by  their 
hard  Avork  during  the  winter.  Prices  again 
advanced  the  foUoAving  Avinter. 

The  usual  food  of  the  sledge  dog  consists 
of  dried  salmon,  cooked  rice,  cornmeal  and 
oatmeal  AAdth  bacon.  By  the  most  exper- 
ienced drivers  the  dogs  are  fed  but  once  a 
day,  and  that  at  night,  after  the  day's  jour- 
ney; although  Avhen  the  travelers  ujDon  a 
long  journey  stop  for  their  noonday  rest 
and  a  hot  cup  of  tea,  they  may  give  them 
out  of  their  own  larder  a  doughnut  apiece. 
Upon  long  journeys,  such  as  from  DaAvson 
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.and  Circle  City  to  Skagway,  before  road- 
houses  were  built  at  forty  and  fifty-mile 
intervals  along  the  route,  it  was  necessary 
to  measure  the  time  and  weigh  out  before- 
hand with  utmost  care  each  article  carried 
on  the  sleigh.  The  cooking  of  the  dog  feed 
was  as  important  as  making  camp.  Some 
drivers  invented  a  large  boiler  of  heavy  tin 
that  fitted  around  the  sheet  iron  Yukon 
stove.  They  would  set  up  their  tent,  place 
the  stove  inside  for  their  own  warmth,  and 
then  cook  the  rice  or  bacon  for  the  dogs  in 
the  boiler  over  a  blazing  fire  outside.  The 
native  dog  cheerfully  lies  outdoors  in  the 
coldest  weather,  but  the  more  careful  dog- 
drivers  bring  their  dogs  inside  their  cabin 
or  tent  at  night,  if  only  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
as  they  start  in  on  their  work  next  morn- 
ing in  much  better  spirits. 

The  distance  a  dog  can  travel  in  a  day 
and  draw  a  load  is  astonishing.  With  a 
light  load  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  he  will  make  easily  forty 


his  natural  powers  of  vehement  expression 
and  vigorous  epithets,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  references  to  the  particular  dog's 
ancestry  on  the  mother's  side.  When 
threats,  as  well  as  words  of  encouragement, 
fail  and  the  dog  sulks  or  will  not  mahsh,  the 
driver  betakes  himself  to  his  big  mittened 
fists,  with  which  he  thumps  the  refractory 
one  about  the  ears  or  ribs,  occasionally  laying 
on  with  a  light  dog-chain,  a  mode  of  pun- 
ishment not  so  liable  to  cause  injury  as  a 
hard  stick  would  be.  The  good  dog- 
puncher  is  sparing  of  blows  and  everything 
that  will  rattle  or  discourage  his  dog,  but 
when  all  other  ineasures  fail  and  the  dog 
thinks  he  has  found  an  easy  boss,  he  then 
whips  him  soundly,  or  to  use  his  own  pic- 
turesque expression,  "bastes  hell  out  of 
him."  A  sound  thrashing  when  needed, 
with  consistently  kind  treatment  constantly 
at  all  other  times  makes  a  good  dog;  while 
nagging  soon  spoils  the  best. 

In  summer  the  sledge  dog  formerly  had,  as 


HOW    THEY    PEDDLED     WATER    AT    NOME. 


miles  a  day,  while  the  best  teams  under 
favorable  conditions  will  make  sixty  miles 
for  day  after  day.  This  is  the  rate  at  which 
the  six  hundred  and  odd  miles  between  Daw- 
son and  the  coast  has  been  covered  by  a 
single  team,  while,  by  relays,  a  single  sled 
has  covered  the  distance  in  even  less  time. 
No  whip  is  necessary  in  driving  dogs,  but 
drivers  sometimes  carry  a  thick  plaited  one 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  having  a  short  wood 
handle  and  the  butt  of  the  leather  part 
weighted  inside  with  a  slender  bag  of  shot. 
The   driver    usually    has    recourse    only    to 


a  rule,  nothing  to  do  but  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  long  days.  But  now  in  the  new  mining 
carqps  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory, 
there  is  much  summer  work  which  dogs  can 
do.  At  Dawson  and  Nome  horses  have 
been  imported  for  heavy  freighting,  but  the 
dogs  continue  to  perform  much  light  work. 
At  Dawson  a  pack-train  of  eighteen  dogs 
made  daily  trips  from  Dawson  to  the 
mines  on  Eldorado,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  Each  dog  was  fitted  with  a  pack- 
saddle  made  of  a  small  canvas  flour-sack 
with  the  end  sewed  up  and  a  slit  made  across 
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the  middle,  and  when  this  was  fastened 
over  the  dog's  back  the  two  pouches  each 
side  could  be  filled  with  cans  of  provisions 
or  small  sacks  of  gold  dust.  The  weight 
carried  by  each  dog  was  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  pounds.  One  day  as  the  train  was 
returning  to  Dawson  with  a  load  of  gold 
dust,  one  of  the  dogs  in  crossing  a  foot-log 
over  Bonanza  Creek  fell  into  the  water. 
Fortunately  for  the  dog,  the  pack  fell  off, 
with  about  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
gold  dust,  and  the  dog  swam  out,  the  pre- 
cious dust  being  recovered  afterwards. 

At  Nome,  during  the  summer  of  1900, 
there  was  great  demand  for  the  service  of 
dogs  for  hauling  up  and  down  the  beach 
upon  which  the  city  stood.  Teams  of  two 
to  half  a  dozen  dogs  hitched  to  small  carts 
were  a  constant  feature  of  the  crowded 
streets;  but  more  noticeable  than  the  dogs 


a  team  of  five  black  Newfoundlands  used 
a  cask  fitted  with  a  sort  of  axle  by  which 
it  could  be  hauled  over  the  ground  like  a 
roller.  Still  another  man  conducted  an  ex- 
press business,  delivering  anything  from  a 
can  of  milk  to  a  ton  of  coal,  employing 
five  slender  undersized  boarhounds — a 
team  altogether  unique.  Dogs  are  often 
used  by  the  miners  along  the  shores  of 
Behring  Sea,  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
the  sea  is  still,  for  towing  their  skiffs.  The 
towline  being  attached  a  third  or  a  quarter 
of  the  way  back  from  the  bow,  the  driver 
sits  in  the  stern  with  a  paddle,  while  his 
team  of  perhaps  seven  dogs  carries  him  along 
faster  than  a  man  can  walk. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Eskimo  dog  does 
not  show  affection  for  man.  Doubtless 
there  are  instances  of  vicious  dogs,  but  in  all 
my  experience,  both  at  Dawson  and  at  Nome, 


WHEN    THE    DRIVER    LENDS    A    HAND. 


themselves  were  some  of  the  vehicles  that 
were  used.  One  young  man  used  to  haul 
water  from  one  of  the  wells  from  which 
drinking  water  Was  obtained,  and  distribute 
it  to  his  customers  in  a  low,  rude  wagon  with 
four  small  discs  sawed  off  a  log  for  wheels; 
the  water  being  transported  in  old  five- 
gallon  oil  cans.     Another  water  carrier  with 


where  more  dogs  of  that  kind  were  gathered 
together  than  ever  at  one  place  before,  I 
never  saw  a  native  dog  attack  a  man,  nor 
even  snap  at  him,  excepting  one  half-starved 
Indian  dog  which  had  never  learned  to  ex- 
pect anything  but  a  blow  from  an  out- 
stretched hand,  and  this  same  dog  after- 
wards  became   friendly.     Independence    of 
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a  certain  sort  characterizes  the  native  dog, 
and  if  to  display  affection  is  to  grovel  and 
fawn  and  go  into  hysterics  because  a  man 
pats  him  on  the  head,  then  the  native  dog 
may  be  said  to  lack  affection.  A  wonder 
it  has  been  to  me  that,  under  the  abuse 
constantly  piled  upon  their  poor  bodies  by 
their  native  owners,  they  do  not  turn. 
Some  outlet  for  sujDpressed  feeling  must  be, 
and  I  think  the  native  dog,  for  every  blow 
and  harsh  word  he  receives  from  human- 
kind, holds  a  bite  or  a  snarl  for  each  of  his 
fellows.  In  an  Indian  dog  community  every 
dog's  lip  is  raised  against  his  neighbor,  so 
fierce  is  the  struggle  for  existence.  Snow, 
wind,  cold  and  curses,  the  native  dog  ac- 
cepts with  a  show  of  stolid  indifference,  but  he 
also  possesses  a  trait  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  former.  I  should  call  the  Eskimo  dog 
the  bravest,  yet  the  greatest  coward  among 
dogs.  When  in  the  mood  he  yelps  at  the 
upraising  of  a  hand.  I  have  seen  a  stick 
shaken  at  an  Indian's  dog,  and  though  the 
dog  Avas  well  out  of  reach,  every  time  the 
stick  was  waved,  the  dog  let  a  yelp.  It  is 
apparently  a  part  of  the  game.  At  times, 
when  receiving  only  moderate  chastisement, 
a  malamoot  will  yell  as  if  being  murdered 
by  inches.  This  disposition  to  make  much 
outcry  causes  their  frequent  battles  with 
each  other  to  sound  much  worse  than  they 
really  are.  They  seem  to  know  perfectly 
that  their  thick  coat  of  hair  protects  them. 
No  matter  how  furious  the  onslaught,  or 
vicious  the  shakings,  a  dog  is  rarely  hurt  in 
a  single-handed  fight.  Consequently  he  is 
a  great  bluffer,  and  when  in  anger  his  row 
of  hideous  fangs  and  the  expression  of  eyes 
and  whole  attitude  is  the  most  ferocious  that 
I  ever  observed  in  man  or  beast. 

Conspicuous  as  his  good  traits  are,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  however  that  as  regards 
rights  of  property — edible  property — -the 
malamoot  approaches  the  lowest  depths 
of  turpitude.  In  this  respect  he  is  without 
moral  sense.  A  born  thief,  he  glories  in  the 
fact.  To  steal  is  as  natural  to  him  as  to  eat. 
I  knew  only  one  native  dog  that  would  not 
touch  his  owner's  provisions  when  in  reach 
and  only  that  on  hearsay.  That  dog,  strange- 
ly enough,  had  lived  the  first  year  of  his  life 
in  an  Indian's  lodge,  but  he  had  been  taken 
by  a  kind,  intelligent  white  man,  who  had 
trained  him.  It  was  at  Teller  Citj^  I  saw 
the  dog,  a  fine  black  fellow  who  had  hauled 


his  master  from  Klondike.  His  present  mas- 
ter then  made  the  assertion  that  he  would 
on  the  spot  test  the  dog  with  a  piece  of  bacon, 
and  he  offered  fifty  dollars  to  back  up  what 
he  said.  Everyone  present  was  incredu- 
lous, but  no  one  covered  the  bet.  At  Circle 
City  the  men  freighting  supplies  to  the 
mines  on  Birch  Creek,  used  to  make  an  extra 
charge  for  hauling  bacon,  as  a  sort  of  insur- 
ance precaution.  Indians  when  camping 
for  the  night  in  winter  raise  their  toboggans 
upon  stakes  some  distance  off  the  snow  and 
cache  their  supplies  of  meat  or  fish  in  little 
log  houses  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  upon  posts.  The  miners  do  the 
same,  or  else  enclose  the  overhanging  fronts 
of  their  cabins,  where  they  store  meats  and 
such  supplies  that  would  spoil  inside  the 
warm  cabiftis.  These  elevated  caches  are  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  northern  mining 
camps. 

The  Eskimo  dog  does  not  bark,  or  bay, 
like  the  civilized  dog.  His  only  note  for 
expressing  deep  emotion  is  a  long-drawn 
howl.  It  is  the  wolf  cry — a  sound  that 
seems  to  me  the  most  mournful,  the  most 
dismal  in  nature.  When  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dogs  raise  their  voices  in  unison  (or  disso- 
nance) the  effect  is  impossible  to  describe. 
At  Dawson,  in  the  summer  of  1898,  four  or 
five  thousand  dogs  were  assembled,  about 
equally  divided  between  native  and  outside 
dogs.  Whenever  a  steamboat  hove  into 
sight  from  down-river,  the  malamoots  would 
begin,  in  the  same  key  as  the  steamboat's 
whistle,  and  the  other  dogs,  not  knowing  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak,  would  join  in,  and  the 
concert  would  be  kept  up  for  several  min- 
utes, the  deep  baying  of  the  outside  dogs 
keeping  up  for  some  time  after  the  mala- 
moots had  subsided. 

At  present  there  is  no  person  breeding 
the  native  sledge  dog  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving it  distinct.  It  would  be  difficult 
under  the  conditions.  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  do,  as  has  been  done  along  the 
coast  of  Alaska  with  blue  and  black  foxes, 
set  apart  an  island  for  breeding  purposes. 
There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  good 
native  dogs  and  trained  sled  dogs  of  any 
breed  but  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
import  them  to  the  gold-fields,  if,  as  was 
done  last  summer,  some  of  the  steamers 
bound  for  Nome  should  make  a  charge  .of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  dog  for  freight. 


THE     CAPTAIN     OF     THE     NINE 

A    STUDY     IN     COLLEGE     BASEBALL 


By  Clarence   Deming 


HE  was  not  a  player  blazoned  with  a 
preparatory  school  fame,  nor  did  he 
come  to  college  crowned  with  the 
budding  laurels  of  the  diamond.  In  Fresh- 
man year  he  barely  made  his  class  nine ;  as  a 
Sophomore  he  climbed  no  higher  than  substi- 
tute on  the  'varsity,  and  when,  as  a  Junior, 
he  was  full-fledged  as  a  'varsity  infielder,  not 
a  few  of  the  critics  of  the  ball  field  questioned 
his  title  to  the  place.  As  a  player,  he  seemed 
to  the  shallow  vision,  commonplace.  He  was 
not  a  hard  or  even  very  regular  hitter,  he  was 
clumsy  in  action,  he  was  not  swift  between 
bases.  Rarely  did  he  draw  the  plaudits  of 
grand  stand  and  bleacher  by  the  long  hit  or 
showy  catch.  But,  by  and  by,  even  his 
censors  began  to  note  a  certain  "git  thar" 
quality  in  the  man,  at  first  dubbed  luck,  later 
confessed  to  be  a  deeper  element  of  his  play. 
He  had  a  way  of  always  being  just  inside 
the  dead  line.  The  opposing  baseman  found 
him  ever  a  little  out  of  reach,  and  the  aca- 
demic experts  marveled  at  the  certitude  with 
which  the  "  slow"  man  stole  bases.  His  was 
the  opportune  bunt,  or  "good  eye"  at  the 
home  plate,  which,  at  the  crisis,  saved  the 
game.  Before  his  Junior  year  ended  he  stood 
proved  as  the  Old  Reliable  of  the  team,  and 
when  he  was  made  captain,  criticism  was 
mute.  He  took  a  baseball  squad  crippled 
by  the  graduation  ofj  six  veterans;  on  rela- 
tively raw  stuff  he  stamped  his  own  person- 
ality, and  the  wise  prophets  were  not  sur- 
prised when  his  nine  pulled  out  ahead  in  the 
rivalry  for  the  college  championship. 


There  was  another  and  later  Captain  of  the 
Nine  at  the  same  university.  He  entered  col- 
lege from  a  large  preparatory  school  heralded 
as  a  star  player,  and  he  easily  won  a  place  on 
the  university  nine  in  his  first  year. 

He  was  graceful — a  little  too  graceful — in 
play,  a  fleet  base  runner,  a  good  hitter,  and, 
under  authority,  fairly  steady.  But  little 
traits  of  play  during  his  early  college  years 
on  the  nine  disclosed  his  flaws.  He  would 
take  an  ill-judged  risk  to  make  a  showy  play 
on  bases   and   arouse   applause.     He   tried 


over-much  to  individualize  his  own  work 
at  the  cost  of  team-play.  There  was  a 
coarse  streak  of  trickery  in  his  dealing  with 
opposing  nines  on  the  field.  He  was  elected 
captain  on  certain  technical  merits,  and  not 
without  misgiving.  As  head  of  the  team, 
unchecked  by  a  superior,  his  spots  of  char- 
acter came  to  clearer  view. 

The  nine,  as  a  body,  lost  respect  for  him. 
Some  of  the  team  aped  his  defects,  others 
turned  to  discontented  critics,  all  drifted  into 
laxity.  His  nine,  almost  filled  with  trained 
men,  after  a  brilliant  opening  of  the  cham- 
pionship season,  steadily  lost  "grit"  and 
morale,  failed  dismally  in  the  ultimate  big 
matches,  and  that  particular  season  is  unto 
this  day  black-lettered  in  the  baseball  annals 
of  his  university. 


The  foregoing  record  of  the  contrasted 
captains,  not  altogether  nor  even  largely  a 
fable,  suggests  the  prime  trait  for  the  captain 
of  the  college  nine.  Except  he  have  char- 
acter and  a  forceful  personality,  he  will  be  as 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal.  He  is 
a  leader  of  his  team  as  well  as  one-ninth, 
more  or  less,  of  its  playing  energy.  He  repre- 
sents, besides,  the  whole  soul  of  the  nine,  as 
well  as  a  large  fraction  of  its  body.  To 
judgment  he  must  join  steadiness,  to  steadi- 
ness discipline,  to  discipline,  tact.  That  he 
must  have  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the 
game  goes  with  the  saying.  Yet  that  tech- 
nical knowledge  is  not  enough  unless,  like  the 
successful  teacher  in  the  classroom,  the  cap- 
tain can  impart  what  he  knows  to  his  men. 

The  value  of  what  may  be  called  the 
character  or  nerve  trait  in  the  captain  of 
the  college  nine  springs  directly  from  the 
formative  and  plastic  material  with  which 
he  has  to  deal. 

The  professional  captain  finds  his  nine 
ready  made.  It  is  well-nigh  sodden  in  the 
enthusiasms,  not  easily  moved,  not  particu- 
larly responsive  to  a  call  in  a  crisis  of  the 
game.  Indeed,  the  professional  team,  es- 
pecially if  made  up,  as  it  usually  is,  of  hard- 
ened players,  knows  no  such  thing  as  a  crisis 
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in  a  match.  What  is  a  crisis  to  the  emo- 
tional onlooker  is  simply  a  situation  which 
the  professional  has  faced  so  often  that  it 
has  lost  all  its  novelty,  and  most  of  its  power 
of  appeal  to  strenuous  deed.  Such  a  nom- 
inal crisis  is  met  by  the  professional  with, 
perchance,  a  little  awakened  interest,  but 
with  no  deeper  feeling;  and  almost  the  whole 
problem  for  the  professional  captain  is  one 
of  sharp  discipline  on  the  field  and  care  for 
the  physical  condition  of  the  nine  'twixt 
games.  He  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  a 
purchased  mechanism  which  he  must  keep 
in  order  and  earn  his  wages. 

Far  different  and  deeper  is  the  problem 
with  which  the  captain  of  the  college  and 
amateur  ball  nine  has  to  do.  Except  so  far 
as  he  has  academic  veterans  on  the  team  he 
must  create  it.  The  range  of  his  material 
is  vast.  There  is  the  born  player  and  the 
player  self-made  or  in  the  making;  the  player 
sub-trained  by  the  matches  of  the  secondary 
school  and  the  player,  maybe,  potentially 
better,  who  has  never  seen — nor  heard — a 
grand  stand;  players  of  big  but  untrained 
thews,  players  with  muscles  small  but  of 
high  tension  and  quality;  players  nervous 
and  players  nervy,  players  who  will  improve 
through  four  years  of  baseball,  players  who 
will  as  steadily  run  down  and  out.  From 
this  great  ruck  the  captain  must  pick  his 
men  with  a  nice  eye  to  individual  traits, 
form  in  play,  temper,  nerve,  physical  pow- 
ers and  habits.  The  material  itself  is  duc- 
tile and  emotional,  easily  made  or  marred 
by  its  treatment.  In  measuring  his  squad, 
as  group  and  as  individuals,  the  Captain  of 
the  Nine  has  a  complex  task.  But  if  his 
problems  are  many  and  various,  so  are  his 
opportunities. 

That  the  Captain  of  the  Nine  makes 
habitual  mistakes  certain  almost  chronic 
weaknesses  of  the  college  baseball  teams 
of  to-day  testify.  A  familiar  fact  and 
fault  of  the  game  of  baseball  is  its  cen- 
trality  in  the  pitcher,  instead  of  distribu- 
tion among  nine  men;  and,  in  the  coach- 
ing and  choice  of  pitcher,  the  captain  must, 
then,  exercise  no  small  measure  of  discrimi- 
nation and  skill.  Yet,  how  many  captains 
have  fully  realized  that  about  forty  per  cent, 
of  runs  are  due  to  the  deadly  "base  on 
balls,"  that  it  must  be  borne  in  on  the  pitcher 
that  he  is  not  to  exhaust  his  margin  by  ini- 
tial "trick"  pitching,  and  that  control  must 
never  yield  to  the  hope  of  securing  a  strike 
by  a  bad  ball!     Last  season,  for   the  first 


time,  the  fulness  of  the  evil  of  "base  on 
balls"  began  to  be  recognized  by  the  cap- 
tains, after  untold  years  during  which  the 
persistent  fault  has  rattled  teams,  made 
victory  negative  and  defeat  illogical,  and. 
too  often  vitiated  the  game  as  a  show. 

Again,  has  the  Captain  of  the  Nine  given 
due  watch  to  the  development  of  fielding 
in  the  pitcher?  In  his  relation  to  field 
work  the  pitcher  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
shorter  shortstop,  an  advanced  outpost  of 
the  three  basemen  with  a  most  difficult  class 
of  balls  to  handle,  exacting  often  very  quick 
and  precise  work  in  fielding  them  to  first  base. 
The  writer  has  seen  many  pitchers  under 
their  coach,  and  their  side  practice  before 
the  nets  is  almost  dismal  in  its  monotony; 
but  never  once  has  he  observed  the  Captain 
of  the  Nine  drilling  his  pitcher  in  close  field- 
ing and  teaching  him  even  the  rudiments  of 
handling  short  balls,  including  the  vexa- 
tious and  often  effective  bunt. 

In  the  technique  of  field  work  there  are 
other  pervasive  faults  which  the  Captain 
of  the  Nine  is  prone  to  disparage  or  over- 
look. There  is  the  tendenc_y  of  the  catcher 
to  fight  the  ball  instead  of  cultivating  the 
quick  mechanical  arm  work  without  which, 
generally  speaking,  no  catcher  in  these  days 
can  cut  off  the  runner  at  second  base.  Does 
the  captain,  as  sternly  as  he  should,  insist 
that  the  outfielder  shall  try  the  fly  catch  on 
quick-dropping  balls  instead  of  running  for- 
ward and  stopping  short — may  be  in  dread 
of  the  scored  error — and  does  he  compel  the 
whole  team  to  play  for  victor}'^  rather  than 
for  the  score  book?  Does  he  train  the  team 
carefully  to  overrun  the  bases — particu- 
larly in  overrunning  first  base  to  lead  toward 
second — and  to  be  ever  ready  poised  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opponent's  slip?  Some- 
thing in  this  branch  the  baseball  captains 
of  thirty  years  ago  can  teach  the  captains 
of  to-day,  especially  as  to  the  point  of  fol- 
lowing the  pitcher's  arm  so  that  the  set- 
tling of  the  ball  in  the  catcher's  hands  finds 
the  runner  under  the  momentum  which  is 
more  effective  than  the  long  lead  from  the 
base. 

Has  not  the  Captain  of  the  Nine  under- 
rated the  importance  of  coaching  the  base 
runner  in  the  match,  and  training  for  that 
purpose  at  least  three  men  of  the  nine 
selected  for  their  discretion?  And,  at  the 
bat,  how  often  does  the  Captain  of  the 
Nine  himself  illustrate  the  '  'bad  eye "  and 
with,  say,  two  or   even  three  balls  called 
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and  no  strikes,  hit  at  the  ball  in  obvious 
defiance  of  the  most  obvious  law  of  batting 
chances  and  the  ratios  of  risk?  The  cap- 
tain in  his  rule  for  such  cases  and  many 
analogous  ones,  should  fix  in  mind  the  dic- 
tum that,  while  the  errors  in  execution — 
the  missed  ball,  the  wild  throw,  the  miscal- 
culation of  time  and  distance — are  to  a  de- 
gree inevitable,  the  error  of  forethought  is 
rarely  to  be  pardoned. 

But  the  greatest  task  of  the  Captain  of 
the  Nine  is  the  rounding  of  his  plastic  and 
sensitive  material  for  team  play.  Here 
again  the  professional  serves,  by  contrast, 
for  an  illustration.  If  we  study  carefully 
the  action  of  the  old  professional  player  on 
the  ball  field,  compared  with  the  play  of 
collegian  and  amateur,  we  shall  be  impressed 
not  so  much  with  a  slight  superiority  in 
throwing,  catching,  marking  down  the  ball 
and  bat  work,  as  by  a  certain  quick  instinct 
which,  seemingly  without  thought,  puts  the 
professional  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  makes  him  do  the  right  thing. 
Long  habit  has  made  of  him  a  sort  of  cog 
in  a  well-perfected  machine,  acting  almost 
without  volition.  We  fitly  term  this  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  the  nine  units  to  each 
other,  team  work.  In  accomplishing  it  with 
his  green  wood  the  Captain  of  the  Nine 
deals  Avith  the  nice  psychological  task  of 
reducing  to  a  single  and  correct  motive  the 
sudden  motives,  good  or  bad  in  a  baseball 
sense,  under  which  the  young  player  acts. 
The  erratic  impulses  of  the  baseball  novice 
must  be  systematized  into  a  swift  and  ac- 
curate instinct. 

It  is  a  hard  and  vexing  riddle  for  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Nine,  including,  as  it  does,  shrewd 
study  of  the  mental  moods  and  tenses  of 
each  player,  the  close  differentiation  of  his 
individual  work  from  his  team  play,  and  a 
series  of  tests  which  can  usually  be  applied 
only  in  the  match  game  and  not  in  the  prac- 
tice squad.  And  it  searches  the  mental 
caliber  of  the  captain  even  more  than  that 
of  his  team. 

It  may  be  a  minor  thing,  yet  too  com- 
monly the  Captain  of  the  Nine  forgets  a 
certain  responsibility  to  the  bleacher  and 


to  the  man  who  has  paid  his  gate  money. 
The  call  of  play  at  the  hour  and  minute 
fixed,  the  quick  shifting  of  the  players  to 
the  bench  and  back  to  the  field  when  the 
inning  closes,  and  the  promptitude  of  the 
man  called  to  the  bat,  may  not  be  vital  ele- 
ments of  good  baseball,  but  they  quicken 
interest  and  certainly  do  not  blunt  disci- 
pline. The  dull  edge  of  the  most  prosaic 
and  one-sided  match  may  be  sharpened  by 
the  promptitudes  applied  thus  at  the  points 
where  a  fast  game  is  sometimes  slow  and 
where  a  slow  game  is  always  slowest. 

Finally,  there  is  an  ampler  field  in  which 
the  Captain  of  the  Nine  has  a  larger  and 
more  imperative  task.  His  team  may  be 
beaten  in  the  baseball  score,  but  it  should 
never  be  defeated  in  the  field  of  courtesy 
and  manly  conduct.  Is  a  decision  of  the 
umpire  dubious  or  even  palpably  wrong? — 
the  captain  should  never  question  it,  if 
an  issue  of  fact  and  not  of  the  rules.  The 
familiar  trick  of  disputing  the  umpire  on 
close  decisions  so  as  to  lay  up  capital  for 
the  next  near  call  is  a  thing  for  the  captain 
to  endure  in  adversaries  rather  than  him- 
self abet.  At  the  umpire's  high  Seat  of 
Judgment,  on  appeal,  the  captain  and  the 
captain  alone  is  the  spokesman  for  his  team, 
every  other  man  of  which  should  be  held 
in  the  background. 

There  are  captains  and  captains  in  this 
exalted  code  of  baseball  courtesy — the  cap- 
tain simple  in  bearing,  the  captain  assertive ; 
the  captain  self-controlled,  the  captain  noisy 
and  disputatious;  the  captain  who  holds 
his  nine  in  hand,  and  the  captain  who  per- 
mits his  team  to  join  in  every  vocal  conten- 
tion and  encourages  it  in  the  charivari 
which,  by  hollow  fiction,  is  supposed  to 
unnerve  opponents.  There  is  even  the 
captain,  thus  far  more  idealized  than  actual, 
whose  character  and  authority  reach  the 
bleachers  and  compel  even  the  partisan 
multitude  to  generosity  and  discrimination 
in  applause,  with  cheers  for  the  hostile 
good  play  and  silence  for  the  error.  Not 
many  such  captains  shall  we  find,  but  as 
captains  over  captains  shall  they  be  bre- 
vetted. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  FRANCE 


By   Guy   Wetmore   Carryl 


A  STANDING  reproach  held  up  by 
Anglo-Saxons  against  the  French 
is  the  lack  in  their  otherwise  com- 
prehensive language  of  an  equivalent  for 
the  word  "home."  But  a  closer  knowl- 
edge of  France  and  her  people  than  is  com- 
monly the  property  of  her  critics,  would 
serve  to  show  that,  though  the  actual  word 
be  wanting,  the  spirit  of  its  significance  is 
very  much  in  evidence,  and  that  in  no  other 
country,   perhaps,   is  the   true  atmosphere 


ters,  music-halls,  and  other  similar  places  of 
amusement,  together  with  the  fact  that 
practically  all  Paris  lives  in  an  apartment 
instead  of  in  a  house — all  these  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  French  conception 
of  home  must  necessarily  be  either  so  broad 
as  to  be  meaningless,  or  so  restricted  as  to 
be  oppressive.  Of  Paris  this  is,  perhaps, 
true;  but,  again,  Paris  is  not  France,  and 
what  is  more,  Paris  is  not  always  Paris. 
A   greater   contrast    than   that   between 


"but    on    a    SUNDAY    OR   FETE-DAY     WHAT    A    CHANGE!" 


of  home  life  more  deeply  appreciated  and 
more  studiously  cultivated.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  points  bearing  on  the  French 
character,  there  is  one  often-quoted  fact  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  is 
that  Paris  is  not  France.  It  is  but  natural 
that  a  casual  observation  of  modern  life  in 
the  capital  to-day  should  convey  to  the 
foreigner  the  impression  that  an  ever-present 
craving  for  variety  and  entertainment  has 
to  a  great  extent  blotted  out  the  spirit  of  the 
home  circle,  as  Americans  and  Englishmen 
understand  the  term.  The  crowded  res- 
taurants; the  Bois,  with  its  throngs  of 
pleasure  seekers;   the  multiplicity  of  thea- 


the  country  life  of  France  and  that  of 
England  and  America  can  scarcely  be  im- 
agined. The  Anglo-Saxon,  upon  what- 
ever privacy  he  insists  when  in  town,  is 
distinctly  gregarious  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. Except  at  stated  hours  the  doors  of 
his  city  residence  frown  upon  the  visitor, 
and  formal  phrases  of  "not  at  home,"  "en- 
gaged," or  "not  receiving  to-day"  empha- 
size his  dislike  of  unexpected  or  unbidden 
invasion  ;  while  the  doors  of  his  country 
house  stand  open  all  day  long,  and  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  favor  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  his  unoccupied  hours  by  an  unlooked-for 
call.     If   he   does  not   mix   with   an   inter- 
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minable  horde  of  his  fellow  men  in  the  chaos 
of  hotel  life  at  some  mountain  or  seaside 
resort,  he  is  at  least  largely  dependent  upon 
their  aid  for  his  daily  recreation.  He  is 
rarely  to  be  found  by  himself,  or  even  alone 
with  the  members  of  his  family.  He  joins 
or  forms  clubs  of  every  possible  description, 
he  rides,  hunts,  golfs,  bathes,  and  sails  in 
numerous  company.  He  fills  his  country 
house  with  a  kaleidoscopic  procession  of 
visitors,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  his  boast  that 
he  can  be  contented  in  the  most  lonely  and 
out-of-the-way  localities,  if  only  he  has  lots 
of  friends  at  hand  to  keep  him  in  coun- 
tenance  with   his   surroundings. 

Not  so  a  Frenchman.  In  his  case  it  is 
the  town  residence  that  is  overrun  by  his 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  the  town  life 
in  which  the  craving  for  society  makes  many 
friends,  and  much  of  them,  a  practical  es- 
sential; it  is  the  country  house  which  is 
closed  against  intrusion,  the  country  life 
which  is  for  his  family,  a  few  intimates,  and 
himself  alone.  A  point  which  is  apt 
strongly  to  impress  a  stranger  traveling  in 
France,  though  he  may  not  wholly  appre- 
ciate its  significance,  is  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal custom  of  completely  surrounding 
the  grounds  of  a  villa  or  chateau  with  a 
high,  and,  in  general,  uncommonly  hideous 
wall,  which  effectually  shuts  them  out  from 
the  prying  eye  of  the  passer,  and  certainly 
is  far  from  suggesting  that  any  great  element 
of  natural  beauty  is  to  be  found  therein. 
This  is  apt  to  be  thq  case  even  with  very 
small  villas,  which,  for  economical  or  other 
reasons,  are  built  close  together  and  in  the 
heart  of  a  town.     Within  a  stone's  throw 


of  the  spot  where  this  article  is  written  there 
is  a  row  of  such  villas.  Viewed  from  the 
street,  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
uninviting  prospect.  The  houses  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  a  sickly  cream  in  color, 
with  closely  shuttered  windows,  and  tall, 
frowning  gates  that  seem  the  very  essence 
of  inhospitality.  Seen  from  the  river,  these 
same  villas  are  delicious.  Smooth-shaven 
lawns  and  flower-beds  run  to  terraces  at 
the  water's  edge,  little  tents  and  arbors  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  steep  flights 
of  wooden  steps  lead  down  to  cheerfully 
painted  landing-stages,  where  the  boats  and 
skiffs  are  moored. 

And  this  is  the  keynote  of  country  life  in 
France.  The  beauties  of  a  villa  or  chateau 
are  first  designed  and  then  kept  up  for  the 
owner,  his  family,  and  his  friends  alone. 
One  never  sees  "show  places,"  such  as  are 
familiar  to  American  eyes,  arranged  princip- 
ally with  a  view  to  their  appearance  from  the 
high  road.  The  casual  passer  is  shut  out 
from  the  sight  of  private  lawns  and  flower 
beds  as  naturally  as  he  is  from  that  of  private 
dressing-rooms  and  linen-closets.  Unless  he, 
too,  has  his  own  wall-girdled  greenness,  he 
must  perforce  rest  content  with  a  prospect 
of  bare  walls,  dusty  road,  and  the  great 
tracts  of  open  country,  which  are  private 
property  in  a  legal  sense  alone.  And  if  this 
is  not  the  true  spirit  of  home  life,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  is. 

It  has  been  said  that,  saving  only  the 
race-course  and  the  somewhat  doubtful 
recreations  of  metropolitan  life,  the  French- 
man is  sublimely  ignorant  of  and  indifferent 
to  sport.     And  even  the  most  ardent  parti- 
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"a  glimpse  of  the  country  limited  to  one  day." 
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san  of  France  cannot  reasonably  claim  for 
her  any  remarkable  knowledge  of,  or  interest 
in,  a  vast  majority  of  the  manifold  open-air 
diversions  which  have  come  to  be  the  greater 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon's  country  life.  For 
sportsmen,   like   poets   and   politicians,   are 


him  to  express  an  even  stronger  contempt  for 
Anglo-Saxon  sport  than  he  feels  by  nature. 

So,  when  we  think  of  country  life  in 
France,  we  are  considering  something  of 
which  it  is  extremely  hard  for'  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  conceive  —  an  open-air  existence 


"his  ingenuity  will  continue  to  conceal  his  lack  of  space." 


born,  not  made,  and  in  France  their  birth- 
rate is  extremely  meager.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  people  like  the  French, 
in  whose  estimation  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  qualities  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, should  attain  a  proficiency  in 
sport  even  approaching  that  of  their  brawn- 
ier but  slower-witted  cousins  of  England 
and  America.  The  Frenchman  has,  indeed, 
no  love  for  sport  for  sport's  sake,  and  he 
tires  of  whatever  branch  he  takes  up  the 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  novel  or  amusing,  and 
becomes  merely  a  question  of  endurance  or 
skill.  It  is  because  he  never  gets  far  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  that,  to  our  eyes,  he 
is  apt  to  appear  ridiculous  in  whatever  form 
of  sport  he  adopts;  and  it  is  because  we  let 
him  see  that  we  think  him  so,  that  pride  leads 


where  golf  is  practically  unknown,  hunting 
pursued  with  but  half-enthusiasm;  even 
tennis  played  on  rare  courts,  one  or  two  sets 
at  a  time.  Of  all  the  thousand  and  one 
branches  of  country  recreation,  there  is 
actually  not  one  which  can  truthfully  be 
called  a  national,  or  even  a  popular,  sport 
in  France,  save  only  and  always  horse 
racing,  and  that  almost  wholly  because  of 
its  gambling  side. 

What,  then,  goes  to  make  up  the  recrea- 
tive side  of  French  country  life?  We  must, 
of  course,  pass  over  the  strictly  fashionable 
resorts,  such  as  Trouville,  Vichy,  or  Etretat, 
which  are  but  miniature  editions  of  Paris,  as 
Newport  is  a  miniature  edition  of  New  York, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  those  simpler  phases 
of  summer  life  which  alone  have  any  true 
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country  atmosphere.  In  such  a  case,  what 
do  Frenchmen  do  to  pass  the  time?  The 
answer  is — nothing ! 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  despite  their 
airs  and  graces,  the  French  are  a  people  of 
singularly  simple  tastes,  and  in  nothing  more 
than  in  their  country  life.  As  hunters  they 
are  satisfied  to  pursue  the  most  trivial  game ; 
as  fishers,  to  spend  hours  angling  for  the 
smallest  of  fish.  What  above  all  they 
demand  is  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  open 


of  amusing  himself  differs  from  that  of  the 
man. 

Through  the  French  character  runs  a 
strong  and  sterling  affection  for  the  country, 
which  is  more  natural  and  more  honest, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  his  transchannel  and 
transatlantic  cousins.  And  this  feeling  is 
not  that  of  a  class,  but  runs  down  through 
all  the  social  strata.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  goal  of  the 
tradesman  or  workingman  in  any  French 


SEEN    FROM    THE    RIVER    THE^SE    SAME    VILLAS    ARE    DELICIOUS. 


air,  and,  given  this,  they  are  famously  con- 
tent. So  it  happens  that  life  in  a  French 
country  house  is  one  of  singular  idleness  and 
tranquility.  A  scrupulously  kept  garden, 
a  boat,  a  camera,  the  latest  novels,  a  couple 
of  horses,  half  a  dozen  dogs — these  are  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  life  attractive.  There 
is  none  of  that  eager  craving  for  the  constant 
excitement  of  violent  exercise  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  French- 
man takes  nature  at  her  face  value,  is  grate- 
ful for  what  she  has  to  give,  and  never  forces 
her  hand.  To  the  foreigner  this  attitude 
lacks  enterprise;  but  again,  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  attractive  in  its  simplicity. 
It  differs  from  that  of  the  Englishman  or 
American  precisely   as  the   child's  method 


city  is  the  day  when  his  invested  savings  will 
enable  him  to  retire  upon  a  tiny  income  to 
some  microscopic  country  house  with  an 
infinitesimal  jDarcel  of  ground  attached, 
where  he  can  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  undisturbed  quietude.  It  is  not  much  to 
ask,  and  no  doubt  it  is  because  the  demand 
is  so  modest  that  it  is  so  often  gratified.  The 
country  towns  near  to  Paris  or  any  other 
large  French  city  are  full  of  such  little  villas, 
whose  owners  have  nothing  to  ask  of  life  save 
what  is  theirs  already- — the  privilege  of  doing 
nothing  in  the  open  air. 

In  one  sport  alone  the  Frenchman,  while 
he  cannot  be  said  to  excel,  is  at  least  an 
enthusiast,  and  this  is  boating,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  France,  canotage.      To   American 
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eyes  it  would  seem  rather  a  mild  form  of 
exercise,  tliis  sculling  and  paddling  of  light 
boats;  but  it  is  a  combination  of  not  too 
onerous  exertion,  with  the  pleasantest  feat- 
ures of  out-of-door  life,  which  appeals  to  the 
French  with  an  irresistible  fascination. 
Along  the  Seine  are  to  be  found  hundreds  of 
these  pleasure  craft,  long,  shallow  row-boats, 
with  outriggers  and  sliding  seats,  or  canoes  in 
the  form  of  an  American  pair-oared  shell, 
decked  over  fore  and  aft,  propelled  by 
double  paddles,  and  luxuriously  fitted  with 
scarlet  carpets  and  cushions.  These  are 
the  more  costly  types,  and  hence,  as  rule, 
private  property.  For  tt.e  casual  comer 
there  are  heavier  boats  for  hire  by  the  day, 
norvegiennes,  or  Norwegian  dories,  and 
clumsy  punts,  as  awkward  as  young  arks, 
for  fishing.  But  even  into  boating  there 
creeps  that  curious  French  flippancy  which 
marks  the  boundary  between  serious  sport 
and  mere  amusement,  for  the  more  oddly 
shaped  or  unusually  propelled  a  boat  may 
be,  the  greater  is  its  popularity.  The  ques- 
tion of  serviceability  is  invariably  given  the 
go-by  in  comparison  with  that  of  appear- 
ance. There  are  some  weird  craft  to  be 
seen  upon  the  Seine. 

To  return  to  the  retired  tradesman  or 
employe,  whose  slowly  amassed  earnings 
procure  him  that  goal  of  his  ambition,  a 
modest  home  in  the  country  near  to  the 
great  city  where  his  small  fortune  has  been 
made.  As  a  general  rule,  the  amount  of 
land  which  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  acquire  is  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  ri- 
diculous— an  acre  or  two 
at  most.  But  his  in- 
genuity will  invariably 
contrive  to  conceal  his 
lack  of  space  by  a  most 
wonderful  elaborating  of 
its  limited  possibilities. 
He  must  have  his  garden, 
his  tent,  his  arbor,  his 
gravel  walks,  his  lawn,  his 
flower  beds,  as  if  the  land 
at  his  disposal  had  been 
two  hundred  acres,  in- 
stead of  two.  He  must 
have  his  pond,  even  if  it 
be  but  four  feet  square, 
and  a  few  rocks  and  a 
dozen  goldfish,  and  the 
whole  dominated  by  a 
miniature   fountain.     He 


must  have  his  meals  in  the  open  air,  and 
flowers    of  his  own    cultivation    upon    the 
table.     And   when   all   this  is  possible   he 
speaks    with    pride    of    his    "villa,"    sends 
his    flowers    to    his    friends,    and    is    enor- 
mously pleased  with  his  industry  and  the 
estate  which  it  has  earned.     Not  a  very  re- 
markable   achievement,    perhaps,    but    an 
admirable  illustration  of  how  little  it  takes 
to  make  a  Frenchman  happy  in  the  country. 
Considering   the    remarkably    good   taste 
generally  displayed  by  the  French  in  mat- 
ters architectural,  it  is  surprising  how  un- 
beautiful    their    country    houses    are.     For 
the   most   part,   they   display   none   of  the 
rambling  irregularity  which  is  so  great  an 
attraction  in  American  and  English  coun- 
try   houses.     The    newer    ones    are    built 
squarely  and  rigidly,  like  town  residences, 
of  brick  or  stone,  with  roofs  and  woodwork 
painted  a  lurid  yellow  or  green,  and  sharp, 
uncompromising  angles  that  no  benediction 
of  vines  is  competent  to  redeem.     They  re- 
semble nothing  so   much  as  the   result   of 
combining  the  contents  of  a  child's  box  of 
bricks  into  one   of  the  atrocious   composi- 
tions shown  in  the  leaflet  accompan)'ing  it; 
and  the  most  pretentious  show  no  improve- 
ment, but  convey  only  an  impression  that 
the  box  of  bricks  cost  a  dollar,  instead  of 
fifty  cents,  and  so'  more  bricks  were  availa- 
ble.    The   older  type   of  country   house   is 
better,  cream-white  in  color,  with  wooden 
blinds  to  match,  flat  roofs,  and  high,  door- 
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like  windows,  opening  on  narrow  balconies 
or  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  'With  the 
exception  of  the  rooms  actually  in  service 
at  the  moment,  the  windows  are  apt  to  be 
closely  shuttered  in  the  daytime,  so  that 
the  general  effect  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
cheerful.     Occasionally    a    better    example 


rank  fumes  of  petroleum  and  stifling  clouds 
of  heavy  dust.  To  its  driver,  who  is  usually 
on  his  lightning  way  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, the  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  of 
those  whom  he  chances  to  meet  along  the 
way  are  matters  of  supreme  indifference, 
and  so  it  is  that  this  most  modern  of  sports 


A    HIDEOUS    WALL    SHUTS    OUT   THE    PRYING    EYE. 


is  found,  an  exception  influenced  b}^  English 
or  American  country  architecture,  which, 
however,  onl}^  more  strongly  proves  the  rule 
of  unattractiveness. 

Whatever  influence  the  craze  of  automo- 
bilism  has  had  upon  French  country  life  is 
almost  wholly  an  evil  one.  Automobilists, 
as  a  class,  are  the  most  obnoxiously  incon- 
siderate of  sporting  beings,  and  it  is  but 
just  to  yield  the  French  motor  driver  the 
doubtful  palm  of  being  king  of  his  kind. 
His  vehicle  is  an  enormous  blood-red  ma- 
chine, of  ponderous  workmanship  and  tre- 
mendous power,  which  thrashes  and  thun- 
ders at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  along 
the  high  roads,  at  a  pace  which  no  law  seems 
competent  to  control,  leaving  in  its  wake 


is  gradually  making  havoc  of  rural  tran- 
quility, and  turning  more  moderate  recrea- 
tions, such  as  walking,  driving,  or  bicycling, 
into  veritable  nightmares.  And,  what  is 
more,  as  a  young  Frenchman  said  not  long 
since,  that  while  other  vehicles  stop  when  they 
stand  still,  the  automobile  continues,  like 
the  hackneyed  brook,  to  go  on  forever.  If 
anything,  it  is  more  noisy  when  it  is  not 
advancing  than  Avhen  it  is.  So  that  there 
is  no  rest  for  the  weary  in  France  until  auto- 
mobilism  dies  out  or  some  public  benefactor 
introduces  a  noiseless  motor. 

The  subject  of  automobiles  brings  us  nat- 
urally to  a  feature  of  country  life  in  France 
in  which  they  play  a  large  part :  Sunday  ex- 
cursions and  excursionists.     Nowhere  in  the 
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world  is  B  brief  respite  from  tlie  dust  and 
turmoil  of  city  life  more  highly  prized  and 
more  sedulously  sought  after.  The  average 
country  town  near  a  large  French  city  is  on 
week-days  to  all  appearance  dead.  The 
restaurants  are  deserted,  and  at  one  of  the 
bare  tables  on  porch  or  terrace  a  solitary 
smug-faced  waiter  may  be  seen  serenely 
sleeping.  The  bicycle  racks  are  empty, 
the  boats  unused.  But  on  a  Sunday  or 
fete-day,  what  a  change!  It  would  seem 
as  if  half  the  population  of  Paris  had  invaded 
the  town.  The  restaurant  proprietor,  pro- 
fusely smiling  and  perspiring,  has  engaged 
half  a  score  of  extra  waiters,  and  every 
table  on  the  terrace  holds  its  complement 
of  laughing,  chattering  holiday  makers. 
The  boats  are  all  in  use  at  prices  which  are 
at  once"  the  joy  and  the  amazement  of  their 
proprietors,  and  where  had  been  an  empty 
promenade  beneath  the  trees,  are  luncheon 
parties,  automobiles,  bicycles;  a  whole  little 
world,  in  short,  of  activity  and  enjoyment. 
For  to  the  Frenchman  whose  means  will  not 
as  yet  permit  of  his  calling  some  little  scrap 
of  country  his  own,  this  is  the  best  substi- 
tute; and,  be  it  noted  that,  in  common  with 
the  German,  when  he  indulges  his  craving 


to  this  extent,  it  is  not  alone  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  boon  companions,  but  with 
the  full-mustered  strength  of  wife,  children, 
cousins,  and  "in-laws." 

To  understand  French  country  life  more 
clearly  one  can  hardly  revert  too  often 
to  this  keynote  of  simplicity.  Whether  it  be 
the  fortunate  owner  of  a  stately  chateau  or 
villa,  the  proprietor  of  a  more  modest  cot- 
tage and  acre  of  land,  or  the  mere  excursion- 
ist, whose  taste  of  the  country  is  limited  to  a 
day,  the  Frenchman  asks  nothing  more  of 
nature  than  it  is  her  pleasure  to  provide. 
The  river,  the  open  fields,  the  woods,  the 
gardens — these  are  enough.  He  is  no 
sportsman,  it  is  true,  but  neither  is  he  a 
craver  of  costly  luxuries.  His  love  of  the 
country  is  for  the  country's  sake  alone. 

Doubtless  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of 
country  life  is,  as  we  are  wont  to  think  it, 
the  best  after  all,  to  love  the  country  that 
is,  but  also  to  add  by  every  means  in  our 
power  to  its  possibilities  and  its  charms. 
And  yet,  in  these  days,  when  city  life  is  so 
continuous  a  round  of  excitement,  it  is  not 
unpleasing  to  find  a  people  who  appreciate 
and  apply  the  natural  antidote  of  this 
abnormal  activity. 
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■  AS    IF    HALF    THE    POPULATION    OF    PARIS    HAD    INVADED    THE    TOWN. 


CAMERA  STUDIES  OF  LIVING  INSECTS 

By   Clarence   Moores  Weed 


THE  glad  sunshine  of  April  that  brings 
the  willow  pussies  into  bloom  brings 
also  renewed  life  to  a  host  of  crea- 
tures which  have  passed  the  long  winter  in  a 
lethargic  condition.  Many  of  these  are  flying 
insects  that  visit  the  willow  blossoms  to 
find  food  in  the  nectar  and  pollen  which 
they  so  freely  furnish.  The  early  butter- 
flies, the  small  bees,  and  even  the  great  lum- 
bering bumblebees  find  needed  sustenance 
in  the  fluffy  catkins,  and  they  pay  for  their 
food  by  carrying  the  pollen  from  flower  to 
flower,    thus   effecting   the   fertilization   of 

the  embryo 
seeds.  There  is 
one  insect,  how- 
ever, that  visits 
the  willow  pus- 
sies and  feeds 
upon  their  sub- 
stance without 
conferring  any 
such  benefit  in 
return.  It  is  a 
small  caterpillar 
that  has  passed 
the  winter  with- 
in a  little  cylin- 
drical case  at- 
tached to  the 
willow  twigs.  It 
is  the  young  of 
one  of  our  pret- 
tiest butterflies, 
the  viceroy,  and 
I  can  best  tell 
its  story  by  be- 
ginning with  its 
grandmother, 
who  was  flying 
about  the  fields 
last  May. 
This  viceroy  butterfly  is  a  familiar  in- 
sect throughout  most  regions  of  the  United 
States.  In  appearance  and  habits  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  larger  monarch  butterfly — 
which  in  truth  it  mimics — being  found  in 
open  fields  and  meadows,  especially  along 
small  willow-bordered  streams.  In  such 
situations  it  sails  leisurely  about,  stopping 


THE    POTTER    WASP    AND 
HIS    EARTHEN    HOME. 


now  and  then  to  sip  nectar  from  a  flower,  or, 
perchance,  to  deposit  an  egg  upon  the  tip 
of  a  leaf  on  a  willow,  or  a  poplar  twig.  In 
the  late  summer  months  it  often  flies  under 
apple  trees  to  sip  the  juices  of  the  decaying 
fruit.  If  the  egg  upon  the  willow  leaf  hap- 
pens to  have  been  laid  by  one  of  the  first 
of  the  season's  butterflies,  it  hatches  in  a 
few  days — generally  a  week — into  a  tiny  cat- 
erpillar that  gnaws  a  hole  out  of  the  side 
of  the  egg-shell  and  then  turns  around  and 
eats  the  remainder  of  the  shell.  This  pe- 
culiar meal  is  probably  taken  to  prevent 
the  presence  of  the  empty  shell  from  notify- 
ing some  enemy — perhaps  an  ant,  possibly 
an  ichneumon — that  a  young  caterpillar  is 
in  the  vicinity.  After  this  dry  repast  it  is 
ready  for  more  succulent  food,  and  this  it 
finds  right  at  hand  in  the  leaf  it  is  resting 
upon.  Here  it  feeds,  eating  the  sides  of 
the  leaf  near  the  tip,  but  letting  the  de- 
nuded midrib  remain.  When  its  appetite 
is  satisfied  it  retires  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  where  it  rests  motionless  upon  the  mid- 
rib. Throughout  the  day  when  its  enemies 
could  easily  see  it  if  it  moved,  it  remains 
quietly  on  its  resting  place,  feeding  chiefly 
under  cover  of  darkness.  In  about  a  week 
it  moults,  eating  the  cast  skin,  and  soon  be- 
gins again  to  devour  the  succulent  leaf 
tissues.  These  young  caterpillars  have  the 
curious  habit  of  fastening  a  few  bits  of  leaf 
together  by  means  of  silken  threads,  and 
then  fastening  the  bunch  to  the  denuded 
rib  of  the  leaf.  Such  little  packets  are 
shown  in  two  of  the  accompanying  pictures: 
one  on  the  lower  right  hand  leaf  of  the 
chrysalis  upon  a  poplar  stem,  and  one  near 
the  middle  of  the  picture  of  the  young  cater- 
pillar feeding  upon  a  poplar  leaf;  a  black 
dot  indicates  the  position  of  each.  These 
little  packets,  always  swaying  in  the  wind, 
are  believed  by  naturalists  to  be  placed 
there  to  attract  the  attention  of  enemies 
from  the  nearby  caterpillars. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  early  summer 
brood  continue  to  feed  and  grow,  moulting 
twice  more  at  intervals  of  a  week.  As  they 
become  larger  the  two  spiny  horns  just  back 
of  the  head  become  more  conspicuous,  and 
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the  general  color  becomes  a  peculiar  mottled 
combination  of  greenish-olive  and  gray,  the 
darker  color  being  at  each  end  and  the  light- 
er in  the  middle.  When  the  insect  gets  too 
large  to  rest  in  comfort  and  safety  upon  the 
midrib  of  the  leaf  it  spends  its  days  upon 
the  twigs,  resting  quietly  for  hours  with  its 
head  held  out  to  one  side.  When  the  cater- 
pillar becomes  full-grown  it  spins  a  web  of 
silk  upon  the  bark  of  the  twig.  In  this  it 
entangles  the  hooked  claws  of  its  hind  legs 
and  hangs  downward.  Here  it  remains  for 
a  while  before  the  skin  along  the  back  splits 
open  and  is  wriggled  off,  leaving  suspended 
a  peculiar  creature — neither  caterpillar  nor 
chrysalis.  This  transition  stage  is  of  short 
duration :  very  soon  the  definite  form  of  the 
chrysalis  is  assumed.  In  color  the  chrysalis 
is  still  a  mottling  of  gray  and  green.  It  has 
a  large  projection — suggestive  of  a  Roman. 
nose — upon  the  middle  of  the  back.  In 
about  a  week  the  chrysalis  splits  open  and 
a  butterfly  emerges,  hanging  to  the  empty 
shell  or  the  adjacent  twig,  until  its  wings 
are  of  full  size.  Then  it  walks  upward  to- 
ward the  tip,  where  it  is  likely  to  rest  an 
hour  or  so  before  taking  its  first  flight  into 
the  new  and  airy  world  in  which  it  finds 
itself.  The  forsaken  chrysalis  still  hangs 
— an  empty  tenement,  perfect  in  out- 
ward form  with  only  the  cracks  along  the 
front  to  indicate  where  the  occupant 
escaped. 

The  butterflies  that  thus  appear  in  Au- 
gust belong  to  the  second  brood  of  the  season. 
They  remain  upon  the  wing  for  some  time, 
laying  eggs  during  the  later  days  of  their 
life  on  the  same  kinds  of  food-plants  that 
they  developed  upon.  These  eggs  shortly 
hatch  into  little  caterpillars  that  feed  upon 
the  terminal  parts  of  the  leaf  in  the  same 
way  that  the  earlier  brood  did.  But  when 
they  are  about  one-third  grown  they  do 
something  that  was  not  done  by  the  pre- 
ceding generation;  they  buUd  special  houses 
in  which  to  pass  the  winter.  These  houses 
are  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  food-plants. 
The  caterpillar  selects  a  likely  leaf  and  fas- 
tens its  stalk  to  the  twig  so  that  it  shall  not 
fall  when  the  other  leaves  do.  The  green 
substance  toward  the  tip  of  the  leaf  is  eaten 
away,  so  that  the  midrib  remains.  Then 
the  basal  part  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  into  a  tube, . 
the  edges  being  turned  upward  and  fastened 
together  by  silken  threads.  The  inside  of 
the  little  cylmder  is  then  lined  with  silk, 
and  the  caterpillar  is  ready  for  the  long  fast 


which    is  to  continue    through    the    winter 
months. 

In  spring  the  same  warm  sunshine  that 
brings  the  willow  pussies  into  bloom  also 
brings  these  little  creatures  from  their  win- 
ter homes.  The  only  food  available  is  these 
same  pussies  and  upon  them  the  caterpillars 
feed.     They   utilize  the  winter   cases   as  a 


WALKING    STICK    ON    BIRCH    TWIG. 

resting  place  during  the  day,  and  the  habit 
of  retiring  to  them  is  continued  long  after 
the  catkins  have  given  place  to  the  leaves. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  feeding  in  the  spring  the 
caterpillars  transform  to  chrysalids  and  soon 
change  again  to  butterflies,  thus  complet- 
ing the  yearly  cycle  of  the  species.  This 
butterfly  in  its  various  stages  is  an  admir- 
able subject  for  the  photographer.  The 
caterpillars  exhibit  little  disposition  to 
wander,  remaining  quiet  for  hours  at  a  time, 
while  the  butterflies  when  first  mature  will 
pose  and  "look  pleasant"  to  your  heart's 
content.  The  species  in  its  several  stages 
may  also  be  found  almost  all  summer,  so 
that  it  is  available  at  any  time. 

The  walking  stick  has  always  seemed  to 
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me  to  occupy  among  our  insects  much  the 
same  place  that  the  least  bittern  occupies 
among  our  birds.  The  latter  has  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  as  a 
"half-solved  mystery,  to  be  thought  of 
less  as  a  bird  than  as  a  survivor  of  a 
former  geological  period,  when  birds  still 
showed  traits  of  their  not  distant  reptilian 
ancestry."  Both  of  these  creatures  are 
extreme  examples  of  that  resemblance  to 
surroundings  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  make-up  of  the  animal  world,  and  they 
both  have  a  well-developed  instinct  for 
keeping  quiet  to  render  effective  their  pe- 
culiarities of  color  and   structure. 

The  walking  stick  seems  indeed  to  have 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  the  books  of 
Bates,  Belt,  and  Wallace,  with  their  stories 
of  tropical  mimicry,  or  at  least  to  belong 
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EATING    THE    SIDES    OF    THE    LEAF. 

exclusively  to  the  fauna  of  our  Southern 
States,  where  it  has  for  company  the  weird 
praying  mantis.  In  puritan  New  England 
it  seems  bizarre  and  out  of  place.  Last  au- 
tumn these  walking  sticks  were  unusually 
abundant  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
,to  get  some  pictures  of  them.  Better  sit- 
ters one  could  not  ask  for;  they  would  re- 
main quiet  by  the  hour,  so  that  time  ex- 
posures could  be  made  with  ease.  They 
seemed  happy  with  only  a  bit  of  birch 
twig  for  support,  and  it  seemed  a  matter  of 
entire  indifference  to  them  whether  they 
hung  on  with  three  legs  or  six,  although 
they  seldom  utilized  the  latter  number. 

The  body  of  the  female  walking  stick  is 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  male, 
but  it  attitudinizes  in  much  the  same  way. 
A  back  view  in  which  it  is  clinging  to  the 
support  with  five  of  its  feet  is  shown  here- 
with: as  will  be  seen  one  front  leg  projects 
forward  beside  the  antennae;  on  account  of 
the  larger  body  and  the  position  of  the 
right  leg  the  termination  of  the  head  is  more 
plainly  visible  than  in  the  male.  When 
one  has  watched  these  queer  creatures  thus 
taking  on  attitudes  and  holding  them  by 
the  hour  it  is  interesting  to  study  their 
structure,  to  see  in  what  ways  they  are 
adapted  to  their  curious  existence.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  about  them  is 
the  entire  absence  of  wings.  Another  is  the 
unusual  development  of  the  thorax.  A 
little  observation  through  a  lens  shows  dis- 
tinctly the  three  divisions  of  this  part  of  the 
body.  The  joints  of  the  abdomen  are  short 
arid  taken  together  just  about  equal  in 
length  the  whole  thorax.  The  head  seems 
but  a  continuation  of  the  thorax,  except  for 
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IN    THE    TRANSITION    STAGE. 

the  large,  well-rounded,  projecting  eyes, 
which  must  give  the  creature  a  range  of 
vision  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  dragon- 
fly. The  slender,  many-jointed  antennae 
that  project  straight  forward  from  the  head 
are  four-fifths  as  long  as  the  bod}',  and  a 
little  longer  than  the  slender  front  legs.  The 
latter  show  at  their  base  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  curve  which  enables  the  insect  to 
bring  them  close  together  in  front  of  the 
head.  The  middle  legs  are  shorter  and 
more  robust,  while  the  hind  ones  are  again 
slender  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  front  ones. 
All  the  legs  are  so  attached  to  the  body 
that  the  first  long  joint  extends  sideways 
and  can  even  be  bent  upward  at  an  acute 
angle.  The  legs  are  loosely  jointed,  so  that 
in  the  living  insect  the  members  of  the  same 
pair  are  seldom  symmetrically  arranged. 
This  is  doubtless  an  important  point,  for  the 
insects  would  be  much  more  easily  seen  upon 
twigs  if  the  legs  were  held  in  positions  of 
bilateral  symmetry. 

The  more  you  look  at  one  of  these  walking 
sticks  the  more  you  are  impressed  with  its 
wonderful  mimicry  of  a  bit  of  twig.  The 
body  surface  has  the  shine  of  young  bark, 
and  the  minute  irregularities  on  parts  of  its 
surface  help  out  the  resemblance.  The 
color,  too,  helps  to  the  same  end:  it  is  mot- 
tled brown,  or  grayish-green,  much  like 
the  bark  of  little  twigs  of  oak  and  other 
trees.  These  walking  sticks  are  vegetarians, 
feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  oak  and  various 
other  trees.  The  females  drop  their  eggs 
from  the  place  where  they  are  feeding. 
These  eggs  look  like  little  seeds.  These  in- 
sects must  be  in  constant  danger  of  execu- 
tion by  birds,  and  presumably  it  is  to  es- 


cape such  dangers  that  they  rest  so  quietly 
in  one  position  for  hours  at  a  time.  They 
are  said  also  to  fall  victims  to  certain  pre- 
daceous  bugs  that  wander  over  trees  and 
shrubs  in  search  of  caterpillars  and  other 
insects  whose  life-blood  the}^  may  suck. 

In  the  vast  number  of  insects  that  live  in 
the  world,  a  great  variation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  manner  of  existence.  As  one  studies 
these  creatures  one  is  led  to  wonder  more 
and  more  at  the  marvelous  contrivances 
and  adaptations  by  means  of  which  many  of 
them  are  enabled  to  survive.  Even  in  a 
single  group  such  as  that  of  the  wasps  there 
is  great  diversity  of  habit.  Many  wasps 
live  in  colonies  in  the  paper  nests  with  which 
most  people  are  familiar;  others  dig  holes  in 
the  ground ;  others  take  advantage  of  hollow 
stems  in  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants;  and 
a  few  even  build  miniature  houses  on  the 
outside  of  the  stems  of  plants. 

Among  the  insects  that  have  the  last- 


THE    BUTTERFLY    RESTING    BEFORE    TAKING 
ITS    FIRST    FLIGHT. 
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mentioned  habit  perhaps  none  is  of  greater 
interest  than  the  fraternal  potter  wasp — 
called  by  entomologists  Eumenes  fraterna. 
This  is  a  pretty,  little,  thread-waisted  insect, 
black  except  for  creamy-yellow  markings  on 
the  body  in  the  places  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying picture  (p.  148).  When  straightened 


IT    SPENDS    ITS    DAYS    UPOX    A    TWIG. 

out,  its  length  is  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  These  wasps  are  of  special  interest 
because  they  build  the  little  earthen  houses 
shown  also  in  the  picture.  Selecting  some 
small  stem,  preferably  one  having  thorns 
upon  it,  the  mother  wasp  brings  tiny  loads  of 
sandy  soil,  which  she  cements  together  with 


her  saliva,  gradually  building  up  a  hollow 
earthen  cell,  nearly  round,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Often  the  shape,  when 
completed,  is  suggestive  of  a  flattened  jug, 
without  a  handle,  but  with  a  slight  projec- 
tion where  the  mouth  of  the  jug  would  be. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  lower  cell  in  one  of 
the  pictures.  For  what  purpose  does  the 
little  potter  toil  so  diligently?  For  the 
same  purpose  that  makes  the  lives  of  so 
many  insects  a  round  of  ceaseless  activity — 
that  of  providing  for  the  young.  When  the 
cell  is  nearly  finished  the  wasp  searches  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants  for  small 
caterpillars,  which — probably  after  being 
paralyzed  by  stinging — are  brought  to  the 
little  house  upon  the  thorny  twig.  When 
enough  of  these  are  found,  an  egg  is  laid  in 
the  cell,  which  is  then  sealed  up.  In  the 
case  of  some  species  of  these  potter  wasps, 
the  egg  is  hung  from  the  top  of  the  cell  on 
the  end  of  a  tiny  silken  thread.  When  it 
hatches  the  larva  holds  on  to  the  empty  egg- 
shell and  reaches  out  to  feed  upon  the  cater- 
pillars stored  so  abundantly  just  below.  Here 
it  lives  in  darkness  and  alone,  except  the  para- 
lyzed caterpillars  that  await  its  devouring 
jaws. 

In  due  time  it  becomes  full  grown  in  this 
larval  stage,  having  eaten  all  the  victims 
immured  within  its  earthen  house.  Then 
it  changes  to  a  quiet  pupa,  which  shortly 
afterward  changes  to  an  adult  wasp  that 
gnaws  a  hole  through  the  side  of  the  cell, 
and  comes  forth  to  build  more  houses  and 
lay  eggs  for  the  next  generation.  The  pot- 
ter wasp  is  widely  distributed  in  North 
America.  Its  houses  are  well  worth  looking 
for  when  one  is  sauntering  through  fields 
and  woods. 


CORSICA  FOR  THE  BICYCLIST 


By   C.    Edwardes 


I  WAS  informed,  by  those  who  knew 
nothing  about  it,  that  there  would 
be  much  more  discomfort  than  pleas- 
ure in  a  tour  of  Corsica  by  bicycle  in  mid- 
summer. Were  there  not  mosquitoes  to 
reckon  with?  To  say  little  about  the  blind- 
ing glare  of  white  roads;  and  the  probabil- 
ity fhat  a  brigand  in  the  mountains,  tired 
of  seeing  no  gendarme  within  easy  range 
of  his  gun,  would  in  a  desperate  moment 


tween  Sartene  and  Bonifacio  and  certain 
other  regions,  the  mere  smell  of  which 
ought  to  be  enough  to  incite  brisk  ped- 
alling to  get  quit  of  them. 

Corsica  is  never  more  enchanting  for  the 
cyclist  than  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
myrtle  is  in  full  bloom  in  the  lowlands, 
when  the  higher  pine  forests  are  carpeted 
with  strawberries,  and  when  the  jagged  peaks 
all  over  the  land  stand  up  purple  towards 


THE    CHALK    CLIFFS    OF    BONIFACIO. 


cover  such  game  as  a  pair  of  wheels  and 
only  a  single  rider.  Furthermore,  was  there 
not  the  fever,  which  is  well  known  to  be- 
gin to  be  murderous  on  several  parts  of 
the  coast  with  the  beginning  of  July.  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  assure 
the  world  at  large  that  none  of  these  perils 
are  worthy  of  the  least  consideration,  save 
the  malaria,  and  this  only  if  you  determine 
(as  no  wise  bicyclist  will)  to  spend  two 
or  three  nights  in  such  •  places  as  Aleria 
on  the    east  coast;  the  maritime  flats  be- 


the  blue  sky  with  mere  ribbons  and  spots 
of  snow  about  their  summits.  There  are 
no  better  roads  anywhere;  they  are  good 
on  the  coast  level,  where  one  expects  them 
to  be  good;  but  they  are  superb  in  the 
highlands,  from  two  thousand  to  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterranean's 
level.  It  is  these  highlands  which  yield 
ecstatic  hours  to  the  bicyclist  in  Corsica 
in  midsummer.  Down  in  Ajaccio  the 
thermometer  may  be  at  eighty-five  degrees, 
at   Aleria   and   Bonifacio   even   ninety   de- 
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grees  or  ninety-five  degrees;  but  on  the 
firm  white  roads  among  the  beech 
woods  and  pine  forests  of  the  slopes  of 
L'Incudine,  Benoso  and  Monte  D'Oro,  with 
the  sweetest  shade  on  both  sides  and 
water  courses  roaring  above  on  the  one 
hand  and  below  on  the  other,  you  have 
a  uniform  temperature  of  about  sixty  de- 
grees night  and  day.  No  mosquitoes  either ; 
and  no  fleas  to  speak  of. 

The  large  towns  of  the  island — Ajaccio, 
Bastia  and  Corte — are  all  interesting  in 
different  ways.  There  are  few  more  mag- 
nificent views  in  the  Mediterranean  than 
that  of  Ajaccio's  gulf  from  above  the  town; 
the  mountains  rise  bowl-shaped  and  ser- 
rated inland,  and  that  amethystine  blue 
of  the  sea,  in  contrast  with  the  funereal 
cypresses,  the  silvery  olives  and  the  flutter- 
ing palm  trees  of  the  foreground,  gives 
one  a  banquet  of  color  effects  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  weary. 

Bastia,  too,  has  an  imposing  background 
of  mountains,  which  make  their  mark  on 
the  cyclist  who  has  to  get  over  them  from 
the  east.  The  Col  de  Teghime,  imme- 
diately behind  the  town,  at  a  hight  of 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet  is  a  pretty 
tough  rise  in  six  miles.  But  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  collar  work  in  this 
island,  and  the  Col  de  Teghime  is  a  child 
to  some  of  the  road  ascents  of  the  interior. 
The  views  of  the  long  reach  of  flat,  lake- 
studded  country  to  the  south  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  are  so  attrac- 
tive however,  that  the  push  up  need  not 
be  tiresome.  The  hills  which  fall  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain  are  splendidly 
wooded  and  dotted  with  villages  picturesque 
at  this  distance,  although  dirty  and  ill- 
smelling  enough  to  explore.  A  far  easier 
and  altogether  fascinating  run  from  Bastia 
may  be  made  up  the  long  tongue  of  land 
known  as  Cap  Corse.  The  road  is  excel- 
lent and  Cap  Corse  wine  is  about  the  best 
in  the  island,  a  fact  which  the  cyclist  under 
the  midsummer  sun  will  appreciate. 

Corte,  the  old  capital  in  revolutionary 
times,  is  much  more  characteristically 
Corsican  than  the  two  seaports.  The 
bicyclist  may  get  to  it  from  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  but  only  with  much  toil 
as  well  as  pleasure.  The  run  down  to  it 
from  the  pass  of  Vizzavone,  about  three 
thousand  feet  above  Ajaccio's  elevation,  is 
just  a  succession  of  thrilling  views  of  the 
high    sides    of    Monte    D'Oro    and    Monte 


Rotondo,  with  hoarse  torrents  breaking 
from  the  ravines  on  the  left,  spanned  by 
bridges  both  for  road  and  railway,  which 
are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  strong;  Corsica 
excels  in  its  bridges.  Whichever  way  you 
get  to  Corte  you  will  be  impressed  by  it. 
The  old  castle,  crowning  the  black  crags, 
is  more  than  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
newer  low-lying  town.  All  over  Corsica 
they  are  strangely  fond  of  tall  houses,  but 
I  think  Corte  can  beat  even  Bastia  and 
Sartene  in  this  matter.  Corte's  castle  has 
seen  rough  days  under  the  Genoese  domin- 
ion, and  when  Parquale  Paoli  lived  here 
as  dictator.  It  is  not  of  much  practical 
use  now. 

Having  touched  on  Corsica's  chief  towns, 
and  hinted  at  the  extreme  charms  of  the 
highlands,  I  would  like  to  describe  with 
some  minuteness  the  country  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  as  I  saw  it  cycling  in  July, 
1899 — the  very  part  I  was  warned  against 
as  an  inferno  at  that  season.  I  had  spent 
the  night  at  Cervione,  a  beautiful  town  on 
the  hill  ridge  on  the  east  coast,  its  houses 
pitched  one  above  the  other  with  surprising 
effect — especially  if  you  chance  to  be  under 
a  cascade  of  their  slops  from,  say,  a  sixth 
story  window. 

The  Cervione  inn  was  a  poor  concern,  but 
I  soon  forgot  that  when,  the  next  morning 
at  six  o'clock,  I  pedalled  down  the  zigzags 
from  the  town.  A  faint  veil  of  cloud  was 
about  the  crucifix  on  the  purple  crag  over 
Cervione,  but  the  Mediterranean  was  a  blue 
mirror  below.  The  chestnut  woods  into  which 
I  ran  quickly  were  wet  with  dew.  Its  ferns 
also.  The  balmy  perfume  from  olive  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  heath  in  the  glorious 
freshness,  was  almost  an  intoxicant.  The 
main  Bastia-Bonifacio  road  was  regained 
after  a  five-mile  scamper  in  which  I  de- 
scended about  twelve  hundred  feet.  Then 
I  had  done  with  gradients  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  I  faced  the  ardent  south  in  growing 
heat,  with  the  chirp-chirp  of  grasshoppers 
already  loud,  and  frogs  cluttering  in  the  pud- 
dles beyond  the  hedges  of  bamboo,  myrtle 
and  clematis.  In  thirty  miles  I  rose  or  fell 
scarcely  more  than  thirty  feet,  and  in  twenty 
miles  I  did  not  meet  ten  people.  A  hard 
road  all  the  time,  white,  yellow  or  red, 
according  to  the  belt  of  soil.  The  crops  had 
been  lifted  from  the  cultivatable  reaches  on 
both  sides,  and  the  peasantry,  it  appeared, 
had  gone  off  to  their  summer  residences  in  the 
mountains  to  escape  the  fever.     Every  mile 
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or  so  we  crossed  a  stream,  with  suspicious 
stagnant  pools  to  it  just  by  the  bridge,  black 
as  ink,  but  studded  with  big  water  lilies,  over 
which  blue  dragon  flies  chased  each  other 
and  the  insects  they  desired  for  breakfast. 
A  shadeless  road,  from  which  the  heat 
burned  back  with  double  power.  The 
patches  of  cork  forest  here  and  there,  with 


and  rounded,  here  and  there  speckled  with 
snow,  and  beautiful  everywhere,  across  the 
broad  green  and  over-intervening  plains. 
A  slip  of  a  moon  hung  in  the  blue  heavens 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Aleria 
was  announced  at  length,  in  suffocating  heat 
(or  heat  that  would  have  been  suffocating 
to  the  pedestrian),  by  the  gleam  from  the 


SOME    OF   THE    GRANITE    BOULDERS    FORM    CABINS    FOR    WAYFARERS. 


the  bark  stripped  from  the  trunks,  ought  to 
have  invited  to  repose  and  occasional  pipes. 
But  they  were  eerie  rather  than  seducing, 
like  the  mustard-colored  oxen  which  had 
sought  shelter  in  them,  and  lifted  their  black 
muzzles  and  long  horns  towards  my  bicycle 
as  if  half  stupefied  by  the  sight. 

It  was  all  jolly  enough  in  spite  of  the 
heat.  And  for  sublimity  I  had  but  to  turn 
my  eyes  inland  and  look  at  the  long  range  of 
mountain  tops,  rich  purple  in  color,  toothed 


Diana  lagoon  to  the  east,  which  here  fills  the 
entire  area  between  the  road  and  the  sea. 
Portus  Dianae,  the  old  Romans  called  it, 
when  Aleria  was  the  capital  of  Corsica.  A 
bit  of  a  quay  witnesses  to  the  past  import- 
ance of  the  place,  and  an  islet  of  oyster 
shells  tells  of  the  appetite  for  shellfish  of  the 
colonists  here  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Modern  Aleria,  by  the  rickety  bridge  over 
the  broad  Taviguano,  proved  to  be  a  miser- 
able hamlet,  little  more  than  a  barrack,  a 
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house  for  the  sale  of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  a 
wine  store,  where  I  drank  good  wine  while 
the  vendor  shivered  with  ague.  The  prim- 
rose complexions  of  the  idlers  by  the  bridge 
were  no  good  advertisement  of  Aleria's 
salubrity,  and  the  ugly  gap  in  the  bridge 
over  the  black  water  showed  that  energy 
also  was  lacking  in  the  place.  A  few  frag- 
ments of  walls  in  the  corn  fields,  with  a  litter 
of  the  familiar  thin  red  bricks  used  by  the  old 
Romans  wherever  they  built  houses,  did  not 
tempt  to  exploration.  I  mounted  and  rode 
on  as  fast  as  possible  between  high  hedges  of 
myrtle,   ravishingly   sweet   in   the   hot   at- 


a  place,  though  the  first  course  of  bread 
and  milk  (soup)  was  a  surprise.  It  was 
significant  that  the  popular  wine  here  was  a 
Malvasia  Quina,  a  febrifuge  taken  in  pala- 
table form.  The  mountaineers,  who  dined 
with  me,  said  some  very  treasonable  things 
about  France  and  French  rule.  But  they 
were  hospitable  as  well  as  outspoken  and 
pressed  me  to  look  them  up  in  their  moun- 
tain home,  fifteen  miles  west.  Among  other 
inducements  they  promised  to  introduce 
me  to  a  bandit  friend  of  theirs  who  had 
long  and  successfully  defied  the  authori- 
ties, as  in  fact  it  is  quite  the  fashion  for 
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WHICHEVER  WAY  YOU  GET  TO  CORTE  YOU  WILL  BE  IMPRESSED  WITH  IT. 


mosphere.  The  lagoon  of  Urlius  made  a 
blue  blot  to  the  east  of  the  road  for  a  mile  or 
two.  Then  it  was  all  scrub  (downright 
macchia,  such  as  the  bandits  love)  until 
I  rode  into  the  main  street  of  Glisonaccia, 
quite  exhausted  by  the  heat,  but  with  an 
appetite  nevertheless.  A  gendarme  on  a 
restive  horse  was  scattering  the  chickens 
and  exciting  the  dogs  in  this  blistering  vil- 
lage, and  four  stalwart  mountaineers,  each 
with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  stood  at  the 
inn  door  laughing  at  the  official's  horseman- 
ship. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  in  Glisonaccia 
it  was  mount  and  away  to  Solenzara. 
The  inn  supplied  a  very  fair  meal  for  such 


Corsican  outlaws  to  do.  The  short  run  to 
Solenzara  was  through  rich ,  grass  land  as 
well  as  pine  woods  and  macchia.  As  a 
road  it  was  without  fault,  though  certain 
heavy  wains  with  wine  barrels  and  timber 
did  their  best  to  make  beguiling  ruts. 
My  cycle  was  a  considerable  wonder  to 
the  mules  I  met.  They  did  their  best  to 
throw  their  riders  at  the  sight.  But  the 
gentlemen  themselves  took  the  annoyance 
with  amiable  amusement.  "  Ah !  the  devil !" 
exclaimed  one  of  them,  as  he  threw  me  a 
grin  while  he  boxed  his  quadruped's  ear, 
"he  is  afraid — the  fool!"  The  average 
Corsican  has  his  share  of  defects,  but  it 
may  safely  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  afraid 
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of  nothing.  Stagnant  river  mouths  sue 
ceeded  one  another  on  this  route ;  the 
pools  packed  with  fish  evidently  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  daily  restriction  of  their 
quarters.  But  I  gave  all  my  attention  to 
the  exquisite  rock  needles  of  L'Incudine, 
that  attractive  mountain  of  the  interior 
which  a  week  or  two  later  I  ascended  from 
Zicaro  in  the  highlands.  Seen  from  the 
east  it  is  a  most  imposing  Gothic  pile, 
well  nigh  inaccessible.  Solenzara  at  last, 
its  red  roofs  nestled  among  eucalyptus  trees 
and  right  on  the  sea.  Here  I  decided  to 
spend  the  night.  A  run  of  forty  miles,  even 
on  such  good  roads,  seemed  quite  enough 
for  the  Corsican  lowlands  in  midsummer. 

There  had  been  mosquitoes  in  the  night, 
though  not  to  hurt.  They  wer.e  forgotten 
when  at  6  a.  m.  I  found  myself  bowling 
along  a  road  as  firm  and  white  as  ever, 
with  the  sleepy  Mediterranean  close  to  the 
left,  below  the  tangled  hedgerow  of  bramble 
and  myrtle,  the  whole  clasped  loosely  by 
convolvuli  and  clematis.  To  the  right 
the  land  rose  sharply,  with  olive  trees  on 
the  stony  slopes  and  an  undergrowth  of 
heath.  The  chief  incident  of  the  morning, 
ere  I  ascended  to  the  granite-strewn  hill  of 
Porto  Vecchio  for  breakfast  after  twenty-four 
miles  of  movement,  was  a  long  bathe  in  the 
sea  from  a  little  cove  beautiful  enough  for 
the  nymphs  of  the  classics. 

For  fifteen  miles  I  hugged  the  shore 
until  indeed  a  handsome  old  tower  of  the 
time  of  Genoa  stood  up  boldly  on  a  knoll 
to  the  left.  Then  it  was  right  turn  and 
the  scene  changed  as  the  road  ascended 
gently  amid  cork  woods  and  pine  woods 
matted  with  cistus  and  through  a  dust-dry 
stretch  of  forest.  The  granite  boulders 
here  were  quite  a  feature.  Some  of  them 
were  so  worn  by  wind  and  weather  that 
they  formed  very  respectable  cabins  for 
the  wayfarer.  They  continued  right  to 
Porto  Vecchio  and  in  the  very  piazza  of 
that  intensely  dirty  yet  eminently  pic- 
turesque old  town  sundry  of  them  may  be 
seen  adapted  as  benches  and  building 
walls.  Porto  Vecchio  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  Corsica's  many  curious  settle- 
ments. It  crests  a  wooded  hillock  which 
immediately  commands  a  beautiful  roomy 
gulf.  A  good  deal  of  its  old  walls  remain, 
though  courage  is  required  for  exploration 


of  the  relics,  what  with  the  little  lagoons 
and  cascades  of  liquid  filth  and  the  long- 
nosed  swine  which  seem  to  think  they  are 
the  appointed  guardians  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. From  the  city  walls  one  road 
descends  south  and  can  be  traced  for  many 
miles  through  the  macchia;  west  all  is 
mountainous  with  dense  forest  on  the 
slopes,  and  north  are  the  cork  woods 
through  which  I  had  come,  the  source  of 
the  ship-loads  of  bark  for  the  vessels  at 
anchor  beneath  the  town. 

It  is  sixteen  and  one-half  miles  from 
Porto  Vecchio  to  Bonifacio,  all  desolate  miles 
through  thick  scrub,  in  which  several 
bandits  were  known  to  be  in  hiding.  I 
should  think  those  bandits  were  as  safe 
as  they  could  be,  assuming,  as  we  may, 
that  they  had  successfully  arranged  for 
food  supplies.  The  tangle  of  the  macchia 
of  Corsica  is  so  obstructive  that  the  gen- 
darmes who  take  to  it  in  pursuit  of  their 
very  serious  calling  must  often  feel  that 
the  government  should  supply  them  with 
machetes  as  well  as  muskets.  It  explains 
why  so  many  of  them  get  shot,  and  why 
the  Corsican  bandit  remains  so  very  much 
at  large.  Several  mortuary  crosses  dec- 
orate this  lonely  reach  of  road,  one  bearing 
ten  chiselled  commas  on  it  which  I  take 
to  mean  tears.  This  southeastern  corner 
of  the  island  is  reckoned  as  bad  for  the  fever 
as  for  lawlessness.  Nevertheless  I  found 
the  pleasure  of  the  ride  right  down  to  the 
chalk  cliffs  of  Bonifacio  in  no  way  spoiled 
by  either  the  one  bad  quality  or  the  other. 
It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  pause  just 
where  stagnant  pools  polluted  the  atmos- 
phere. The  day  was  distinctly  on  the 
wane  when  I  got  into  the  remarkable 
winding  canon  which  leads  to  the  foot  of 
Corsica's  most  eccentric  and  southerly  of 
towns,  Bonifacio,  right  on  the  shore  cliffs, 
as  if  it  meant  to  get  as  near  to  Sardinia  as 
possible.  For  all  pictorial  purposes,  Boni- 
faco  is  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
But  there  is  no  space  now  to  describe  Boni- 
facio. It  is  enough  for  -me  that  in  out- 
lining perhaps  the  least  attractive  eighty 
miles  of  roadway  in  Corsica,  I  have,  I 
think,  shown  that  the  island  as  a  whole 
is  a  place  of  delight  for  the  cyclist.  But 
he  must  be  quite  sure  that  his  passports 
and  papers  are  in  order. 
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SIX  long  and  dreary  months  our  little 
whaling  schooner  had  been  locked 
fast  in  the  ice  of  northern  Hudson's 
Bay  with  naught  to  break  the  monotony 
of  our  existence  save  the  impromptu  dances 
in  the  deck-house  and  the  modest  festivities 
called  forth  by  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. Although  to  a  stranger  the  land  ap- 
peared still  in  the  grip  of  midwinter,  yet 
to  the  natives  and  whalers  many  signs  gave 
warning  of  the  approach  of  Arctic  spring. 
Daily  the  black  edge  of  water  beyond  the 
floe  grew  nearer  and  the  flocks  of  eider  and 
"  old  squaws"  grew  more  restless;  daily,  too, 
the  ptarmigan  increased  in  numbers  and 
added  brown  feathers  to  their  spotless  win- 
ter costume.  Then  one  dull  and  gloomy 
day  a  flock  of  snowbirds,  chattering  gaily, 
overran  the  vessel  and  all  hands  knew  and 
rejoiced  that  winter  had  flown  and  spring 
had  come.  A  day  or  two  later  the  Iwilics, 
whose  low,  domed  houses  of  frozen  snow 
had  nestled  in  the  lee  of  the  schooner  all 
winter,  began  to  move  ashore  and  build 
new  igloos  on  a  firm  foundation.  In- 
teresting, indeed,  was  it  to  watch  these 
Arctic  nomads  construct  their  queer  homes. 
By  the  aid  of  long,  curved,  snow-knives, 
made  from  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  the 
sturdy  fellows  cut  squarish  blocks  of 
snow   of  just   the   right   dimensions,   while 


others  piled  them  up  in  an  ever-narrowing 
circle,  until  at  last  the  home  was  complete. 
Their  moving,  once  the  igloo  was  finished, 
took  but  a  short  time,  for  their  furnishings 
are  of  the  simplest.  A  soapstone  lamp,  an 
old  tin  or  iron  pot  or  two,  quantities  of 
skins  and  furs  all  chewed  soft  (and  also  evil 
smelling),  extra  clothes,  guns,  horn  dippers, 
seal  spears,  bunches  of  sinew,  bone  needles 
and  sewing  gear,  and  numerous  odds  and 
ends  of  bright  calico,  flannel,  beads,  etc., 
completes  the  inventory  of  the  average  hut. 
To  a  white  the  chief  drawback  to  one  of 
these  interiors  is  the  smell,  which  at  first 
seems  overpowering.  One  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it  after  a  time,  however,  and 
really  gets  to  like  the  simple  folk.  They 
are  ever  moving  from  place  to  place,  for  it 
seems  easier  to  build  a  new  house  than  to 
clean  an  old  one.  Then  again,  they  are 
very  superstitious  and  among  other  be- 
liefs is  that  of  the  two  twin-sister  goddesses, 
on"e  of  whom  has  charge  of  all  the  land 
animals,  while  her  sister  looks  after  those 
of  the  sea.  According  to  the  Iwilics  it 
would  offend  the  land  goddess  to  work  on 
skins  or  clothes  made  of  skins  of  land  ani- 
mals while  living  on  the  ice,  or  vice  versa. 
As  a  result,  whenever  a  garment  made  of 
deerskin  needs  repairing  during  the  winter, 
the  seamstress  is  obliged  to  move  to  a  tem- 
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porary  house  on  shore.  As  a  consequence 
of  all  these  peregrinations  the  ice  and  shore, 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  looked  as  if  a 
small  army  of  Iwilics  had  lived  there,  so  nu- 
merous were  the  abandoned  igloos,  whereas, 
in  reality,  the  families  did  not  exceed  a 
dozen  at  any  time. 

A  few  days  after  moving  into  their  new 
quarters,  Harry,  our  head  Eskimo,  came 
aboard  and  invited  me  to  accompany  him 


ptarmigan  filled  our  tiny  dwelling.  As  we 
sat  about  in  our  heavy  deerskin  garments 
and  picked  the  bones,  the  boy  called  his 
father's  attention  to  the  stiff  leg  tendons 
and  asked  him  how  they  came  there.  Now 
the  Iwilics  have  a  fable  or  fairy  tale  to  ac- 
count for  everything,  and  are  never  tired  of 
relating  them,  so,  although  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  little  fellow  had  heard  the  tale  hun- 
dreds of  times,  his  father  smiled  and  nar- 


DEERSKIN     (summer)     HOUSE. 


on  a  sled  journey  to  Yellow  Bluff,  where 
he  had  cached  some  whales'  bones  which  he 
wished  to  use  for  sled  runners.  Early  the 
following  day  we  started  off  with  Harry's 
little  boy  riding  on  the  sled,  while  his  father 
and  I  ran  alongside  to  keep  warm;  for 
although  balmy  spring  had  arrived,  the 
mercury  stood  twenty-eight  below  zero. 
On  the  way  our  dogs  chased  and  brought 
to  bay  a  large  bear,  which  we  secured.  We 
arrived  at  Yellow  Bluff  in  due  time,  but  al- 
though thoroughly  tired  out  and  half  fam- 
ished, before  we  could  eat,  drink  or  sleep, 
it  was  necessary  to  build  a  small  igloo, 
light  a  stone  lamp  and  melt  ice  for  water. 
By  the  time  this  was  accomplished  I  was 
glad  to  munch  some  frozen  meat  and  crawl 
into  a  sleeping  bag.  I  awoke  hungry  and 
refreshed  and  found  Harry  and  his  son  al- 
ready up,  while  the  savory  odor  of  stewing 


rated  it  again.  "Many  years  ago,"  said 
Harry,  "there  was  an  old  woman  who  lived 
in  a  small  igloo  with  her  granddaughter. 
The  little  girl  was  very  fond  of  stories  and 
teased  the'  old  woman  to  tell  them  to  her. 
One  night  the  grandmother  was  cross  and 
when  the  child  asked  for  a  story  she  said, 
'Don't  want  to  tell  story,  little  girl  go  to 
sleep.'  But  the  little  girl  said,  'please  tell 
me  a  story,  Annanating  (grandmother).' 
Then  the  grandmother  grew  angry  and  said 
very  quick,  'Huh,  I  see  mouse!'  Now  the 
little  girl,  like  all  Eskimos,  was  very  much 
afraid  of  mice  and  hid  her  face  and  cried 
and  cried,  until  her  eyes  were  red  and  Nud- 
liauk  took  pity  on  her  and  changed  her  to 
a  bird,  and  she  flew  away  from  the  cruel 
old  woman,  and  ever  since  the  ptarmigans 
have  had  red  eyes  and  stiff  tendons  in  their 
legs,  where  the  child  carried  her  needles  in 
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her  boots."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  story 
we  packed  up  our  goods  and  started  on  our 
return.  We  reached  the  schooner  about 
10  p.  m.,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  doff  fur 
underclothing  and  turn  into  a  decently 
warm  bunk.  A  few  days  later  the  Iwilics 
reported  a  wolf  about,  but  although  we 
set  numerous  traps,  we  failed  to  secure  him 
that  night.  The  next  day  when  I  returned 
from  a  short  tramp  on  the  floe,  I  found  the 
wolf  had  come  skulking  about  the  vessel 
during  my  absence  and  had  been  shot  from 
the  deck  by  our  first  mate.  The  poor 
creature  was  almost  starved  to  death,  but 
was  exceedingly  large  and  almost  pure 
white. 

To  the  sportsman  hardy  enough  to  spend 
a  winter  in  this  desolate  land,  it  would 
prove  a  rich  hunting  ground,  for  game  is 
plenty  and  generally  fairly  tame.  Through- 
out the  whole  region  polar  bears  and  car- 
ibou are  numerous,  although  the  former  are 
not  seen  during  midwinter  and  the  latter 
are  more  abundant  in  spring  and  autumn, 
when  they  travel  across  country  in  im- 
mense herds.  Wolves  are  not  common,  but 
the  Eskimos  manage  to  get  them  regularly, 
as  well  as  wolverines.  White  foxes  are 
very  abundant  and  readily  secured,  as  are 
also  ptarmigan,  eider  and  other  ducks.  On 
the  wide,  rocky  plains  further  inland,  musk 
oxen  roam,  and,  if  you  are  guided  by  ex- 
perienced Iwilic  hunters,  are  fairly  easy  to 
obtain.  The  bay  itself  furnishes  four 
species  of  seal,  as  well  as  the  walrus.  The 
largest  of  these  seals,  known  as  the  "  oogjug," 
is  used  mainly  for  boat  bottoms  and  is  so 
highly  prized  that  the  Eskimos  celebrate 
the  capture  of  one  by  a  three  days'  round  of 
gayeties,  during  which  time  the  men  can  do 
no  work  and  the  women  are  not  allowed  to 
comb  their  hair ;  a  custom  which  none  of  the 
natives  seem  able  to  explain,  although 
doubtless  it  originally  had  some  mystic  sig- 
nificance. During  these  celebrations  the 
"  anticoots,"  or  magicians,  take  a  prominent 
part,  as  in  fact  they  do  at  all  times.  These 
fellows  are  clever,  intelligent  chaps,  who 
claim  to  be  able  to  visit  the  spirit  land  at 
will,  as  well  as»to  drive  off  evil  spirits  and 
cure  disease.  They  certainly  do  have  more 
or  less  hypnotic  power  and  are  really  capa- 
ble of  throwing  themselves  into  a  trance. 
At  these  times,  also,  games  of  strength  take 
place,  and  some  of  these  are  very  odd  and 
original.  In  one  two  lusty  young  Eskimos 
tie  their  heads  together  by  means  of  stout 


sinews  around  the  neck  and  then  try  to  see 
who  can  pull  the  other  along — a  sort  of  tug- 
of-war.  Then  there  are  wrestling  matches, 
races,  etc.,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  IwUics,  the  gam- 
bling. All  the  tribe,  women  as  well  as  men, 
are  inveterate  gamblers  and  never  miss  a 
chance  to  risk  their  property  in  gaming. 
One  of  the  favorite  gambling  devices  is  to 
try  and  jab  a  spear  through  a  perforated 
piece  of  ivory  hung  immovably  in  the  center 
of  an  igloo.  This  seems  quite  a  simple 
thing  to  do,  but  when  a  dozen  or  more  ex- 
cited natives  are  all  jumping  about  and 
jabbing  away  at  the  same  time,  it  is  literally 
a  game  of  chance,  and  the  fortunate  win- 
ner takes  the  pot.  Another  game,  par- 
ticularly among  the  women,  is  played  by 
means  of  a  dipper  made  from  the  base  of  a 
musk-ox  horn  and  fitted  with  a  short  brass 
or  wooden  handle.  The  women  sit  in  a 
circle  and  each  stakes  something,  then  one 
of  them  spins  the  dipper  rapidly  around  and 
when  the  revolutions  finally  cease  the  one 
towards  whom  the  handle  points  is  de- 
clared the  winner  and  must  start  the  bet- 
ting for  the  next  round  and  also  spin  the 
dipper. 

Often  during  the  festivities  occasioned  by 
the  capture  of  one  "  oogjug,"  the  men  kill 
another  (for  they  do  not  consider  hunting 
in  the  light  of  Avork),  and  thus  one  fiesta 
crowds  on  the  tail  of  another.  The  men 
are  born  hunters  and  spend  most  of  their 
time  hunting,  in  fact,  their  lives  depend 
upon  it.  The  mainstay  of  their  existence 
is  the  Barren  Ground  caribou.  After  the 
caribou  in  importance,  come  the  seals, 
while  musk  oxen  are  used  for  comparatively 
few  purposes.  Of  course  the  whales  and 
salmon  furnish  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
food  and  other  materials,  but  since  they 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  whites  they 
save  the  bone  and  oil  for  the  whalers,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  it  furnishes  more  com- 
forts in  trade  than  they  could  secure  from 
it  direct.  Above  everything  else  they  prize 
matches,  and  so  precious  are  these  to  them 
that  when  wishing  to  light  a  fire  the  Iwilics, 
instead  of  striking  a  match,  carefully  split 
one  into  small  pieces,  keeping  this  up  until 
one  is  accidentally  ignited.  As  they  are 
quite  skilful  at  this,  it  is  frequently  some 
time  before  the  fire  is  started  and  the  Es- 
kimo has  by  that  time  trebled  his  supply 
of  matches.  This  same  careful  economy 
of  civilized   articles   is   observed   in   other 
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ways.  The  stems  of  their  pipes,  after  be- 
ing smoked  for  some  time,  are  whittled  up 
and  smoked  over  with  a  very  little  fresh 
tobacco  added.  Cartridge  shells  are  saved 
carefully  and  after  being  cut  up  with  files, 
are  hammered  out  and  used  in  a  number 
of  ways.  In  hunting,  economy  of  ammu- 
nition is  their  main  effort  and  they  seldom 
take  chances  on  a  long  shot.  In  hunting 
caribou  they  usually  go  in  companies  of 
four  or  five,  and  when  the  game  is  sighted, 
two  or  three  of  the  party  lie  hidden  to  lee- 
ward, while  the  others,  making  a  detour, 
approach  down  the  wind.     As  soon  as  the 


sledges,  about  thirty  dogs,  six  squaws  and 
three  men,  Billy,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
John  L.,  besides  Harry  and  myself.  It  was 
quite  warm,  five  above,  when  we  started, 
and  the  exercise  making  our  heavy  fur  gar- 
ments uncomfortable,  they  were  removed 
and  piled  on  the  sleds.  A  few  hours  later, 
however,  it  clouded  over,  the  wind  in- 
creased and  we  were  glad  to  don  the  seal- 
skin clothing.  That  night  we  camped  in  a 
little  hollow,  while  a  blizzard  raged  outside. 
We  minded  it  little,  however,  for  the  Iwilics 
are  a  jovial  people  and  always  make  the 
best  of  things   and  thoroughly  believe  in 
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deer  scent  these  they  of  course  travel  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  fall  easy  prey  to  the 
hidden  hunters.  After  being  shot  at  they 
turn  about  and  dash  off,  forgetting  all  cau- 
tion, and  still  more  are  brought  down  by 
the  other  party.  In  this  way  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  an  entire  herd  is 
killed  off  in  a  few  minutes. 

All  during  the  winter  Ave  had  hunters  in 
the  musk-ox  country,  and  although  I 
greatly  desired  to  kill  one  of  the  creatures, 
no  opportunity  presented  itself  for  me  to 
go  until  well  along  in  the  spring.  At  last 
the  promised  day  arrived  and  we  started 
off.     Our    party    consisted    of    three    large 


having  a  good  time  wherever  they  may  be. 
We  spent  the  evening  sitting  about  the 
stone  lamp,  smoking  and  telling  stories, 
and  when  we  awoke  the  following  morning 
found  the  weather  clear  and  cold,  with  the 
new-fallen  snow  just  right  for  tracking. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  ran  across  our 
first  game,  a  herd  of  eight  caribou,  from 
which,  after  a  little  stalking  and  manoeuver- 
ing,  we  secured  four.  For  the  two  following 
days  we  met  with  little  game,  two  wolves 
and  three  or  four  foxes  comprising  our  bag. 
On  the  third  day  we  entered  an  entirely 
different  sort  of  country,  rough  and  rocky, 
with  numerous  hills,  and  small  ledges  jut- 
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ting  out  from  the  surface.  This  was  the 
musk-ox  country,  and  although  we  saw  no 
signs  of  game  during  the  first  day,  all  pro- 
ceeded with  caution,  stopping  and  peering 
ahead  as  each  rise  was  ascended.  About 
noon  of  the  second  day  we  struck  a  trail 
and  after  following  it  a  short  distance  un- 
leashed the  dogs,  who  at  once  started  off  on 
the  fresh  scent.  Very  soon  their  yelping 
and  howling  told  us  the  game  was  in  sight 
and  as  we  reached  the  crest 
of  the  next  ridge  we  caught 
sight  of  them,  four  dark-brown, 
shapeless  bodies,  galloping  over 
the  snow,  a  half  mile  away,  with 
the  dogs  in  hot  pursuit.  Over  a 
ridge  they  dashed  and  over  the 
ridges  we  followed,  across  a  flat 
and  rocky  plain  and  over  another 
ridge,  until  it  seemed  as  if  we 
would  d  op  from  sheer  exhaustion 
but  the  sturdy  Iwilics  never 
slowed  up,  trotting  rapidly  along 
on  their  sho  t  legs;  knowing  full 
well  that  ere  long  the  oxen 
would  be  brought  to  bay.  At 
last  the  shaggy,  wild-eyed  crea- 
tures turned  and  faced  the  yelping 
curs;  and  truly  a  fine  picture 
of  defiance  they  presented,  as 
with  lowered  heads,  steaming 
nostrils  and  foaming  mouths  they 
stood   shoulder  to   shoulder,  im- 


patiently pawing  the  ground  and  await- 
ing the  onslaught  of  their  savage  enemies. 
For  a  moment  the  dogs  hesitated,  and 
then  the  leader,  a  big,  tawny  brute, 
sprang  forward  with  a  snarl.  There  was 
a  sickening  thud  as  the  massive  horns 
caught  him  squarely  in  the  breast  and 
flung  him  backward  for  a  dozen  yards, 
crippled  and  bleeding.  Profiting  by 
the  fate  of  their  leader,  the  other 
curs  held  off,  now  and  again  dashing 
in  to  snap  at  the  oxen's  heels,  but 
keeping  well  out  of  reach  of  the  long, 
wicked  horns.  So  intent  were  the 
musk  oxen  watching  their  four-footed 
foes,  that  they  failed  to  note  our 
approach  until  we  were  within  fifty 
yards,  when  suddenly  they  caught  sight 
of  the  new  enemy  and,  whirling  about, 
dashed  out  of  sight  over  the  ledge  before 
we  could  raise  rifle  to  shoulder.  The 
oxen  were  now  thoroughly  frightened 
and  although  we  followed  them  for 
several  miles  they  refused  to  come  to 
bay  and  we  abandoned  the  chase,  returning 
tired  and  disgusted  to  camp. 

The  following  morning,  after  several  hours 
of  hard  tramping  and  patient  trailing,  we 
again  sighted  the  herd.  They  had  evi- 
dently recovered  from  their  fright  of  the 
day  preceding,  for  they  ran  barely  half  a 
mile  before  making  a  stand.  Taught  by  our 
former  experience,  we  approached  cautiously 
with  rifles  ready  for  instant  service.     When 
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seventy-five  yards  distant  they  caught  our 
wind  and  started  to  run,  but  this  time  we 
were  prepared,  and  dropping  on  one  knee, 
I  took  a  quick  shot  at  the  leading  bull 
just  as  he  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge. 
The  big  fellow  leaped  from  the  ground 
and  disappeared  on  the  farther  side.  At 
the  same  instant  the  Iwilics  let  drive,  but 


the  rest  of  us  busied  ourselves  skinning  the 
ox;  and  a  truly  noble  fellow  he  was,  his 
great  horns  curving  in  a  grand  sweep  down- 
ward and  outward  with  massive  shield 
over  his  shaggy  forehead.  We  spent  a  fort- 
night in  the  musk-ox  country  and  secured 
in  all  seven  of  the  wild  Arctic  cattle,  re- 
turning to  the  schooner  with  fully  laden 


RETURNING  TO  THE    SCHOONER   WITH    FXJLLY    LADEN    SLEDGES. 


aside  from  little  spurts  of  frozen  snow,  I 
could  see  no  results  from  their  shots.  We 
rushed  forward,  thinking  to  get  another 
shot  at  the  retreating  creatures,  and  as  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  little  hill  almost 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  the  bull.  One 
of  the  men  started  at  once  for  camp,  while 


sledges.  Upon  reaching  the  Bay  we  found 
the  vessel  had  come  up  from  the  ice  and  all 
hands  were  making  ready  for  whaling.  A 
few  days  later  the  spring  thaws  were  on  in 
earnest,  with  squalls  and  rain,  which  rapidly 
broke  up  the  ice  and  permitted  us  to  once 
more  spread  our  well-patched  sails. 


A  FOREST  LITANY 


By  Amelia   K.   Wing 


The  solemn  ritual  of  the  leafy-wood. 

The  swaying  branches  moaning  high  in  air. 

The  murmur  of  the  brook  in  playful  mood, 
Are  but  the  soul's  deep  litany  of  prayer. 


CATTLE  BREEDING  FOR  GENTLEMEN  FARMERS 

FIRST     PAPER 

By   Frank   Sherman   Peer 


BREEDING    IN    GENERAL 


LONGHORN  HEREFORD 


CHILLINGHAM    WILD    BULL 

THE  breeding  and 
rearing  of  all 
kinds  of  farm 
stock  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stud- 
ies connected  with 
rural  life.  It  is  the 
object  of  these  articles 
to  encourage  experi- 
ments in  this  direction 
among  the  country  gen- 
tlemen of  America,  who  have 
ample  means  to  conduct 
them,  and  would  more  gener- 
ally enter  this  field  if  they  appreciated  the 
satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  breeding 
cattle  for  their  improvement,  and  the  skill 
that  is  required  to  accomplish  it.  The 
point  that  I  wish  first  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  art  and  science  of  breeding  farm  stock 
must  forever  stand  by  itself  as  a  special  and 
distinct  branch  of  agriculture,  and  it  can 
never  be  overdone.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  is  there  more  room,  or  more  need,  for 
development  in  this  particular  line  than  in 
America,  for,  as  a  nation,  there  are  two 
things,  at  least,  in  which  we  are  sadly  de- 
ficient, namely,  the  building  of  good  roads 
and  the  breeding  of  high-class  farm  stock. 


We  are  apt  to  call  the  English  slow  and 
behind  the  times,  but  in  the  question  of 
roads  and  in  the  scientific  breeding  and 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  farm  stock 
they  are  far  our  superiors.  I  imagine  some 
of  my  readers  saying :  "  But  do  we  not  go  over 
there  and  buy  their  best  stud  horses,  bulls 
and  rams?"  Certainly  we  do,  and  we  let 
them  or  their  descendants  degenerate  on 
our  hands.  We  have  been  going  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
and  we  will  continue  to  go  there  until 
Gabriel's  trumpet  sounds  the  retreat  of  the 
world,  unless  we  learn  the  art  and  science 
of  selecting  and  breeding  as  it  is  understood 
and  practised  in  that 
country.  Anyone  can 
go  or  send  to  England 
and  spend,  say  $5,000 
for  a  stud  bull,  and 
buy  some  high-class 
females  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  herd.  He 
may,  as  many  Ameri- 
cans have  done,  think, 
from  the  time  the  ani- 
mals arrive  at  the 
farm,  that  he  is  a 
breeder.     A  man  who 
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does    not    know   one    note    from     another  . 
may  pay  a  large  sum  for  a  piano,  but  the   \ 
possession  of   a  musical  instrument  can  no 
more    make    a    musician    of    the  one   than 
owning  prize  animals    can  make  a  breeder 
of  the  other. 

Americans  are  considered  very  clever  at 
*'  catching  on,"  but  they  seem  to  have  failed 
almost  entirely — speaking  of  them  as  a 
whole — to  grasp  this  problem  of  breeding 
for  improvement.  It  is  our  natural  bump 
of  conceit  that  makes  us  think  we  can  do 
anything  that  any  other  person  can,  and  do 
it  quicker  and  better. 

With  many  things  we  have  succeeded, 
but  this  breeding  of  farm  stock  for  im- 
provement seems  to  have  balked  us.  We  are 
a  new  race  as  agriculturalists,  and  we  have 
much  to  learn,  and  in  no  branch  more  than  in 
the  breeding  of  farm  stock. 

I  repeat  there  is  no  coun- 
try where  there  is  a  better 
field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  art  of  breeding  than 
America,  and  there  are 
none  with  better  qualifica- 
tions or  greater  advantages 
to  enable  them  to  lead  the 
way  than  our  retired  busi- 
ness gentlemen,  if  they  will 
but  devote  the  attention 
to  the  subject  which  it 
deserves. 

One  of  the  most  success- 
ful breeders  among  the 
gentleman  farmers  is  the 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid.  This 
gentleman  started  with  a 
small  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  AYKsmRE  heifer. 
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somewhere  in  the  seventies, 
I  believe,  and  has  been 
able  to  keep  pace,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  improvements 
that  have  been  going  on 
with  that  particular  breed 
of  cattle  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
I  doubt  if  there  are  half  a 
dozen  breeders  of  Jerseys 
in  America  who  can  exhibit 
as  good  and  uniform  a  herd 
of  cattle,  of  their  own 
breeding,  as  can  Mr.  Reid. 
Of  a  few  gentlemen  farmers 
who  began  when  he  did 
some  still  continue,  but 
most  of  them  have  become 
discouraged  by  their  fail- 
ures, and  have  given  it  up.  Sometimes 
this  failure  arose  from  the  want  of  com- 
petent help,  but  more  often,  I  believe,  by 
reason  of  their  having  neglected  to  give  it 
their  personal  attention.  Because  a  man 
has  much  experience  in  farming,  and  has 
been  brought  up  with  cattle,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  thereby  a  good  breeder.  A 
good  caretaker  is  indispensable,  but  there 
must  be  an  artist  somewhere  to  direct  the 
mating,  which  is  rarely  successful  unless  the 
order  comes  from  the  owner  himself. 

Ex-Governor  Levi  P.  Morton  has  been 
quite  a  successful  breeder  of  Guernseys.  His 
herd,  when  last  I  saw  it,  consisted  of  nearly 
two  hundred  head  and  were  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  what  he  started  with.     In 
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more  recent  years  Mr.  George  Vanderbilt 
on  his  farms  in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  William 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  H.  Mackay  Twombly, 
Mr.  Walter  Law  and  others  have  entered 
the  lists  on  a  scale  that  if  successful  wUl 
accomplish  untold  good  throughout  the 
country.  From  these  breeding  establish- 
ments the  operative  farmer  may  improve 
his  herds  and  flock  at  a  nominal  cost  com- 
pared with  the  original  outlay  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  have  met  with  several  so- 
called  "gentlemen  farmers"  who  do  not 
profess  to  know  anything  about  the  breed- 
ing of  farm  stock  although  they  have  spent 
large  sums  to  secure  some  of  the  best 
specimens ;  or,  at  least,  they  assume  ignorance 
as  if  it  were  a  question  for  a  subordinate 
and  not  clearly  within  the  realm  of  their 
gentlemanly  accomplishments;  as  if  you 
were  to  ask  them  their  ideas  of  the  best 
way  to  groom  a  horse  or  clean  harness. 
This  is  where  they  make  a  very  grave 
mistake  and  this  is  the  probable  cause  of  the 
general  failure  that  has  attended  their 
efforts.  It  is  not  only  the  noblest  occu- 
pation, but  to  say  a  man  is  a  successful 
breeder  of  any  kind  of  farm  stock,  or  plants 
even,  is  to  distinguish  him  as  a  person  of 
superior  knowledge,  taste  and  good  judg- 
ment. It  was  never  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  late 
Queen  of  England,  to  be  considered  a 
breeder  of  several  kinds  of  farm  stock, 
especially  cattle,  over  which  she  took  a 
personal  interest,  to  the  time  of  her  death. 
She  has  been  an  exhibitor  at  all  the  leading 


agricultural  shows  in  England.  The  same 
is  true  of  His  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII, 
whose  estate  at  Sandringham,  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  lives  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, is  a  model.  In  fact  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
titled  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  are  en- 
gaged in  the  breeding  of  one  or  more  kinds 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  to  which 
branch  of  farming  they  give  their  best 
thoughts  and  much  personal  attention. 
If  their  circumstances  will  not  permit  them 
to  go  in  for  breeding  on  such  an  extensive 
scale,  they  do  the  next  best  thing  and 
without  loss  of  caste,  by  breeding  dogs, 
poultry,  pigeons,  hares,  etc.,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  world  is  to-day  indebted  for 
nearly  all  of  the  many  distinct  and  improved 
families  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
poultry,  dogs  and  pigeons.  The  number 
of  different  breeds  or  families  of  farm  ani- 
mals alone  that  are  the  result  of  their 
skill  in  the  care,  feeding  and  breeding, 
possibly  is  about  a  hundred;  more  it  is 
safe  to  say,  than  has  been  produced  by  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  world  combined. 
In  America,  we  have  only  two  distinct 
breeds  that  have  any  right  to  be  classed 
as  home  made  namely,  the  American  Dom- 
inique hen  and  the  standard-bred  trotter. 
The  former,  I  am  told,  is  well  nigh  extinct, 
while  the  latter  is  practically  an  American 
development  of  the  English  throughbred 
schooled  to  trot  in  harness  instead  of  to 
run  under  saddle.  However,  they  are  decided- 
ly American  and  are  the  best  representa- 
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tives  of  our  skill  as  breeders.  Trotters  are, 
however,  more  the  result  of  training  than  of 
the  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  produce  by 
breeding  a  new  family  or  race  with  distinct 
characteristics.  To  be  sure  we  are  a  com- 
paratively new  people  and  such  things 
take  time.  I  have  dwelt  overlong  on  this 
point  for  I  wish  to  show  my  readers  what 
an  open  field  there  is  in  America  for  the 
exercise  of  this  truly  gentlemanly  under- 
taking. It  is  really  the  rarest  of  all  rural 
accomplishments  in  America  to-day,  among 
gentlemen  of  means,  culture  and  refinement, 
and  in  a  country  too  where  farm  stock  are 
numbered  by  millions.  Any  one  can  breed 
farm  stock  but  it  requires  money  and 
brains  to  produce  them  year  after  year 
better,  more  beautiful,  more  symmetrical, 
more  useful  and  more  valuable  than  they 
were  in  the  preceding  generation. 

ORIGIN  AND  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent families  or  breeds  of  cattle  have  one 
common  ancestor;  from  the  magnificent 
shorthorn,  which  weighs  a  ton,  to  the  dim- 
inutive Kerry,  but  a  quarter  of  that  size; 
from  the  Scotch  Highland  cattle,  with  their 
great  spreading  horns — wider  than  a  man 
can  reach — to  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  with  no 
horns  at  all;  from  the  ponderous  lymphatic 
Hereford  that  shakes  the  ground  with  his 
tread,  to  the  nervous  deer-like  Jersey;  the 


Ayrshires  of  Scotland,the  Devons  of  England, 
the  red  polled  and  the  Guernsey  all  have, 
and  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  one  common 
parentage. 

We  learn  from  sacred  history  and  books  of 
ancient  writers  that  the  cow,  like  the  ox, 
originally  was  used  solely  for  agricultural 
purposes,  at  least,  for  many  hundred  years, 
perhaps,  before  her  milk  was  used  as  a  pro- 
duct for  household  consumption.  It  is 
generally  believed,  also,  that  originally  the 
cow,  like  the  deer,  buffalo,  moose  and  elk, 
gave  only  sufficient  milk  to  rear  her  young; 
from  which  we  see  what  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  improvement  has  taken  place, 
when  a  single  animal  is  nowadays  made 
to  produce  100  pounds  (50  quarts)  of  milk 
in  a  single  day,  or  100  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  month;  or  again,  when  a  cow  has 
averaged  over  her  own  weight  in  milk 
every  month  for  a  year.  When  we  consider 
the  original  inferior  ancestry  of  these  ani- 
mals these  results  are  something  marvelous. 

Care,  climatic  influences,  selection,  mating 
and  food  have  been  the  causes,  and  of  these, 
food  has  played  the  principal  part  in  pro- 
ducing improvements:  Man,  by  selecting 
and  mating,  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
variations  produced  by  food,  or  the  ab- 
normal characteristics,  and  has  gradually 
moulded  and  fashioned  an  animal  to  suit  his 
taste  and  ideals  as  to  greater  production,  as 
well  as  greater  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
form.     The  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  to 
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whatever  degree  of  perfection  an  animal 
has  attained  at  the  present  day  over  her 
original  ancestors,  just  so  much  she  is  arti- 
ficial. The  three  illustrations  herewith  of 
Jersey  cows  most  clearly  point  out  the 
wonderful  difference  between  the  domestic 
cow  as  she  appears  to-day  and  the  animal 
from  which  she  descended. 

Jersey  cow  No.  1  is  from  a  drawing  which 
appeared  in  the  Country  Gentleman  no  longer 
ago  than  1853,  and  believed  by  the  present 
editor  of  that  journal  to  have  been  specially 


such  wonderful  alterations  in  form,  the  oft- 
quoted  axiom  in  breeding,  namely,  that  like 
produces  like,  cannot  be  strictly  true.  In 
wild  animals,  or  in  the  original  species  in  a 
wild  and  natural  state,  the  Ifew  holds  good; 
the  moose,  the  deer,  the  buffalo,  the  caribou 
or  elk,  for  instance,  remain  the  same 
generation  after  generation,  with  possibly 
slight  variations  noticeable  in  the  widely 
different  sections  of  the  country.  The  great 
changes  in  cattle  and  sheep,  in  fact,  all 
animals  that  have  come  under  domestica- 
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made  from  life  on  the  island  of  Jersey,  the 
picture  representing  what  was  called  an 
"  Old  Jersey  Cow."  Jersey  cow  No.  2  is  from 
a  photograph  of  an  oil  painting  presented  to 
the  writer  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Perrie,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Jersey 
representing  a  cow  that  was  said  to  have  been 
a  model  of  her  day  and  generation.  This 
cow  lived  some  time  in  the  sixties.  Illus- 
tration No.  3  represents  "Nameless," 
champion  cow  of  the  island  of  Jersey:  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence  yet  attained. 
The  science  of  breeding  for  improvement 
is  to  breed  and  care  to  produce  variations 
or  abnormal  characteristics.  The  art  of 
breeding  is  to  build  upon  and  so  strengthen 
these  acquired  characteristics  that  they  will 
become  dominant  and  thus  transmittable. 
If  cattle  under  domestication  are  subject  to 


tion,   signif}^  that    man    is    responsible  for 
these  changes. 

The  essential  qualification  of  a  successful 
breeder  is  an  artistic  or  mechanical  eye  that 
instantly  detects  the  first  tendency  in  the 
offspring  towards  degeneration,  or  reversion 
towards  the  original  inferior  animals  from 
whence  they  came.  In  the  limited  space  of 
three  magazine  articles,  all  one  can  hope  to 
do  with  such  a  large  subject  is,  first,  as  in 
this  number,  to  set  up  a  rough  working 
hypothesis,  upon  which,  in  the  second  num- 
ber, I  will  endeavor  to  notice  "  The  Influence 
of  Food  in  the  Development  of  Variations 
or  Abnormal  Characteristics, "  which  we 
have  already  called  the  "  Science  of  Feeding 
for  Improvement,"  to  be  followed  by  a 
third  article  on  "The  Influence  of  Pedigree 
or  the  Art  of  Breeding  for  Improvement." 


PRIVATE  STABLES  OF  MANHATTAN 

By   Robert  WIcklifFe  Woolley 


RICH  men,  and  even  those  of  mod- 
erate •  means,  have  few  luxuries 
from  which  they  derive  more 
genuine  pleasure  than  from  their  private 
stables.  The  townsman  especially  finds 
his  horses  and  vehicles  the  source  of  much 
health  and  happiness,  and  the  housing  and 
care  of  them  a  deeply  interesting  occupation. 
America  stands  among  the  first  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  completeness 
and  value  of  its  private  stables,  yet  here 
the  industry — if  I  may  so  call  it — is  scarcely 
a  quarter  century  old.  The  memory  of 
man  runs  not  to  the  contrary  when  the 
horse  of  high  racing  degree  received  any  but 
distinguished  consideration;  but  the  exalta- 
tion, in  cities,  of  the  horse  of  pleasure,  is  of 


comparatively  recent  date.  The  equine 
aristocrat  of  the  twentieth  century,  however, 
represents  so  very  much  gold;  so  much 
affection  and  thought  is  lavished  on  him, 
and  he  is  treated  with  such  consideration 
by  his  owner  that  his  position  may  really, 
by  comparison,  be  said  to  be  regal.  Prac- 
tically little  is  generally  known  of  the 
care  and  money  expended  on  .  smart 
turnouts.  One  realizes  they  are  costly, 
of  course,  and  that  they  are  just  as  one 
would  have  them  were  he  or  she  the  arbiter 
of  fashion,  but  of  the  pains  and  thought 
expended  upon  the  modern  stable  and  its 
paraphernalia  one's  estimate  is  apt  to  be 
based  on  very  imperfect  data.  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  and  his  contemporaries,  with  all 
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their  wealth  and  excellent  horses,  never 
dreamed  of  expending  sums  on  stables  that 
even  the  average  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago 
cost  to-day. 

Mr.  Frank  Work,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  road  drivers  on  this  continent,  in- 
augurated the  new  order  of  things,  and  to 
his  example  is  due  the  credit  for  the  many 
private  horse  palaces  now  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country.  When,  in  1882,  he  ordered 
plans  for  a  150,000  stable  from  architect 
George  Edward  Harding,  his  friends  and 
rich  men  generally  accounted  for  his  seem- 
ing  prodigality   by  saying  the   horse  was 


With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Work 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  notably 
good  features  of  the  establishment.  He 
has  been  all  of  his  life  a  lover  of  the  horse 
and  a  close  student  of  all  pertaining  to  it; 
he  has  paid  liberally  for  speed  and  conforma- 
tion, as  well  as  for  style  and  breeding,  and 
is  ever  in  the  market  for  the  latest  and 
best  things  in  harness,  vehicles  and  stable 
appliances.  It  is  small  wonder  that  he 
should  have,  with  the  aid  of  an  experi- 
enced architect,  constructed  a  stable  that 
really  startled  the  horse  world,  and  after 
twenty  years  has  not  been  surpassed  except 
in  the  matter  of  display  and  superfluous 


MR.    H.    O.  HAVEMEYER  S    COACH    HOUSE     WITH    STALLS    BEYOND. 


his  greatest  weakness.  When  the  building, 
which  is  located  in  West  Fifty-sixth  street, 
was  completed,  however,  it  actually  cost 
$140,000,  and  Mr.  Work  has  'frequently 
said  he  paid  not  a  dollar  too  much.  Though 
many  stables  since  erected  are  more  elaborate 
and  ornate,  this  pioneer  is  second  to 
none  in  convenience  and  comfort.  In  prac- 
tical appointments — ventilation,  drainage, 
heating,  lighting,  location  and  size  of  stalls, 
harness  and  carriage  rooms,   it  is  perfect. 


appointments.  This  stable  is  famous  also 
as  the  private  club  of  its  owner.  Mr.  Work 
provided  quarters  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
his  horses.  On  the  second  floor  are  bachelor 
apartments,  including  sitting-room,  dining- 
room,  bedroom,  refrigerators,  wine  chests, 
etc.  In  the  rear  of  these,  and  overlooking 
the  stables  and  a  small  tan-bark  arena,  is 
a  balcony  where  the  noted  road  driver  and 
his  friends  can  sit  on  a  winter's  day  and 
sip  high  balls  and  toddies,  while  discussing 
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the  fine  points  of  a  horse  on  parade.  Hun- 
dreds of  famous  men  have  been  entertained 
in  these  quarters,  and  every  niche  and 
corner  is  rich  in  memories. 

Now  let  me  turn  from  writing  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  private  stable  of  to-day 
and  tell  of  one  stable — and  there  are  others 
somewhat  like  it^that  I  consider  a  marvel 
because  of  its  completeness,  the  limited 
amount  of  space  it  occupies,  its  simplicity, 
and  the  smallness  of  its  cost.  This  is 
Mr.  Frederick  C,  Thomas's,  in  West  Forty- 


noted  for  more  than  twenty  years  for  his 
smart  turnouts,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
expert  tandem  drivers  in  the  country. 
No  man  ever  made  such  a  showing  at  so 
little  cost.  His  stable  is  his  pride,  and  he 
declares  his  friends  have  voted  him  a  horse 
crank.  "Maybe  I  am,"  he  said  to  me, 
"  and  I  am  rather  proud  of  it.  A  crank  gen- 
erally knows  something  about  his  hobby." 

Mr.  Thomas  has  the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  harness  in  New  York — prob- 
ably in  America — and  the  story  of  its  gath- 


MR.     LOUIS    STERN  S    STABLE. 


iirst  street.  It  is  an  ordinary  three-story 
brick  building,  25x60  feet,  containing  six 
stalls  and  a  carriage  room  on  the  first 
floor,  feed  and  harness  rooms  and  offices 
on  the  second,  and  servants'  quarters  on 
the  third.  The  woodwork  is  polished,  the 
brick  walls  are  clean  and  bare,  the  lighting 
and  the  ventilation  perfect,  and  the  whole 
cost  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
that'  is  usually  expended  on  an  unpre- 
tentious   stable.     Mr.     Thomas    has    been 


ering  is  well  worth  telling.  He  never  had 
a  large  amount  of  money  to  spend  at  any 
one  time  on  his  horses  or  stable  equipments, 
so  from  the  start  he  was  obliged  to  do  every- 
thing on  a  modest  scale.  His  knowledge  of 
leather,  of  workmanship,  of  bits,  etc.,  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  expert.  He  knew 
where  good  harness  was  made,  he  knew  how 
to  direct  the  making  of  it  in  shops  in  which 
excessive  prices  were  not  charged,  and  he 
had  taste.     The  oldest  set  in  his  collection 
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is  for  a  runabout,  and  it  was  purchased  in 
1884.  A  little  later  he  bought  a  double 
set  for  a  brougham,  after  that  a  tandem 
set,  and  so  on.  He  didn't  feel  that  he  could 
afford  to  pay  fancy  prices:  moreover,  Mr. 
Thomas  never  bought  harness  just  because 
a  bargain  figure  was  quoted  on  it,  nor  did 
he  buy  what  he  really  wanted  when  he  felt 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  tax  his  bank 
account.  He  simply  made  his  collection 
as  favorable  occasion  arose,  gradually,  and 
took  care  of  what  he  had.  As  a  conse- 
quence his  stable  now  boasts  the  finest  as- 
sortment of  leather  trappings  and  bits  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  Those  who  read  of  it 
imagine  its  owner  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
whereas,  discrimination  has  been  his  strong 
point.  The  fastidious  may  remark  here 
that  styles  in  horse  gear  change  as  they  do 
in  one's  clothes,  and  that  one's  turnout 
cannot  be  properly  rigged  if  the  harness 
is  old  fashioned.     These  changes  are  largely 


imaginary,  and  almost  wholly  unnecessary. 
Now  for  the  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment of  this  remarkable  little  stable.  In 
the  first  room  one  enters  from  the  street 
the  vehicles  are  kept.  It  has  space  for  six. 
I  might  say  parenthetically,  that  in  buying 
carriages,  traps,  brakes,  etc.,  Mr.  Thomas 
pursues  the  same  course  he  follows  as  to 
harness.  He  has  a  brougham  that  is  fifty 
years  old,  a  stanhope  twenty-four  years 
old,  and  a  tandem  cart  that  is  nearly 
thirty,  and  none  of  them  looks  odd  on  the 
avenue.  This  room  is  never  heated.  The 
carriages  are  washed  in  a  shed  in  the  rear 
and  only  cold  water  is  used.  Mr.  Thomas 
believes  every  vehicle  should  be  overhauled 
once  a  year,  and  laughs  at  the  idea  that 
cold  weather  cracks  the  paint.  He  says  if 
one  were  to  go  on  that  theory  he  would  have 
to  give  up  winter  driving  altogether,  as  the 
real  harm  comes  from  cold  mud,  snow  and 
ice.     There  are  six  stalls  in  the  rear  of  the 
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carriage  room,  separated  from  it  by  a  slid- 
ing door.  Only  two  horses  are  kept  ordi- 
narily, and  they  are  always  as  fit  as  a  show 
ring  entry.  Just  above  the  stalls  are 
feed  and  harness-cleaning  rooms.  In  the 
latter,  every  strap,  every  trace,  every  sad- 
dle is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  greased, 
and  every  buckle,  bit  and  chain  is  bur- 
nished immediately  after  being  used.  Then 
they  are  carried  into  the  harness  repository 
which  occupies  one-half  the  space  just  above 
the  carriage  room.  Here  every  set  has  its 
own  rack,  every  extra  bridle,  collar  or  sad- 
dle its  own  hook  or  hanger,  and  there  is 
never  any  mixing  up.  Three  walls  are 
lined  with  harness  for  every  conceivable 
turnout,  and  every  piece  of  it  looks  as  if 
it  had  just  come  from  the  maker's.  On  a 
small  section  of  one  wall  are  hung  all  the 
bits  and  stirrups  that  Mr.  Thomas  has 
bought  since  he  first  owned  a  horse.  They 
are  of  every  size  and  shape,  and  shine  like 
silver.  In  one  corner  of  this  room  are  ar- 
ranged riding  saddles,  bridles,  martingales, 
surcingles  and  bands  almost  innumerable. 
In  a  side  room  are  kept,  well  packed  in 
camphor,  blankets,  horses'  suits  for  day, 
night  and  full  dress,  liveries,  etc.  Adjoining 
the  harness  room  is  a  comfortable  and  ap- 
propriately decorated  office.  Not  an  es- 
sential detail  is  overlooked  in  this  entire 
stable,  and  it  is  all  cared  for  by  one  man — 
the  coachman.  There  is  never  any  need 
to  clean  a  bit,  a  set  of  harness  or  a  vehicle 
except  after  using  it,  because  everything  is 


so  arranged  there  can  be  no  rusting,  no 
rotting  or  accumulation  of  dust.  This  es- 
tablishment is  a  striking  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  moderate  means  by  a 
master  of  details.  It  can  be  duplicated, 
in  time,  by  many  a  young  man  who  is  am- 
bitious to  own  a  stable  and  smart  turnouts, 
but  who  feels  that  his  modest  income  will 
always  force  him  to  patronize  a  public 
livery. 

New  York's  largest  and  most  pretentious 
private  stable  is  that  of  Louis  Stern,  in 
East  Eighty-fourth  street.  It  should  be 
catalogued  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city. 
Externally  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It 
fronts  fifty  feet  on  Eighty-fourth  street,  runs 
back  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  ground 
floor  is  divided  into  three  squares  of  50x50 
each.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  vehicles, 
there  being  space  for  twenty;  the  second  to 
fourteen  stalls,  two  of  which  are  box;  and 
the  third  to  an  arena  where  Mr.  Stern's 
children  jog  their  ponies,  and  where  the 
horses  are  exercised  in  bad  weather.  The 
second  floor  of  this  great  stable  is  devoted 
to  spacious  quarters  for  the  coachman, 
feed  rooms,  a  reception-room,  dressing- 
room  and  gymnasium  for  men,  and  parlor, 
bedroom  and  bath-room  for  women.  In  the 
rear  and  overlooking  the  big  arena  is  a 
balcony  for  spectators  similar  to  that  in 
Mr.  Work's  horse  haven.  On  the  third 
floor  are  the  quarters  of  the  grooms  and 
footmen.  This  hasty  and  brief  descrip- 
tion gives  small  idea  of  the  size  and  elegance 
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of  the  building.  Everything  about  it  is 
costly  and  ornate.  The  doors  and  wood- 
work are  mahogany  and  oak,  the  windows 
and  skylights  are  stained  glass,  the  walls  are 
glazed  brick,  and  the  harness  room  is  as 
finished  and  well  appointed  as  a  drawing- 
room.  Five  men  are  at  work  in  it  all  the 
time,  and  it  is  ever  ready  for  inspection. 
Under  this  entire  building  are  huge  heating 
pipes,  fed  by  a  furnace.  There  are  radiators 
in  every  room  and  in  all  departments.  The 
carriage  room  is  heated  on  all  damp  and 
chilly  days,  and  in  very  cold  weather  the 
stalls  are  warmed  also. 

This  brings  me  to  a  question  that  has 
long  been  discussed  by  stable  experts. 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  against  the 
use  of  artificial  heat  in  the  horses'  quarters 
under  any  circumstances,  and  many  are  op- 
posed to  it  even  in  the  carriage  and  harness 
rooms.  Yet  most  of  the  private  stables 
of  New  York  and  other  cities  are  equipped 
with  it,  and  the  results  are  far  from  disas- 
trous. One  will  inspect  Mr.  Stern's  estab- 
lishment and  conclude  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable; he  will  visit  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
and  change  his  mind.  The  fact  is,  heat 
can  be  used  advisedly  in  the  room  where 
vehicles  are  dried  and  stored,  and,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  harness  repository,  but 
never  should  it  be  in  horses'  quarters.     A 


deep  straw  bed,  made  on  a  well-drain,ed 
floor  of  oak  or  white  pine,  and  a  good 
blanket  are  all  the  average  riding  or  driving 
animal  needs.  He  should  have  plenty  of 
light  and  good  air,  and  should  always  be 
protected  from  chilly  blasts  of  wind.  I 
have  a  friend  who  is  an  expert  on  stable 
construction  and  recently  he  was  the  guest 
of  a  rich  Philadelphian  who  had  just  finished 
having  a  very  elaborate  heating  plant  put 
into  his  stable.  He  was  very  enthusiastic 
and  told  how  many  thousands  it  had  cost 
him. 

"Could  it  be  removed  for  that  much," 
was  the  expert's  only  comment. 

I  recall  several  magnificent  establish- 
ments whose  carriage  room  walls  are  piped 
fully  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  their 
owners  complain  that  the  paint  on  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicles  kept  in  them  cracks 
and  chips  off.  Of  course  it  does,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  one  could  sit  in  these 
rooms  and  suffer  from  cold  feet  while  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  was  uncomfortably 
warm.  If  one  is  bent  upon  heating,  the 
pipes  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 
The  carriage  maker  realizes  how  important 
is  this  department  of  a  stable,  as  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  blamed  for  any  damage  caused 
by  its  imperfection. 

The    stables    of    Messrs.    W.    D.    Sloane, 
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Albert  C.  Bostwick,  W.  C.  Whitney,  H.  O. 
Havemeyer,  Alfred  Vanderbilt  and  Frank 
Jay  Gould  stand  out  among  the  most 
costly  and  elegant  of  the  latter  day 
•city  establishments,  and  each  is  noted  for 
some  unique  feature.  That  of  the  first 
named  is  the  most  satisfactorily  lighted  in 
New  York.  It  is  the  perfection  of  neatness, 
its  wood  and  metal  work  glisten  like  ebony 
and  gold.  This  stable  is  designed  primarily 
for  the  horse,  and  not  the  smallest  detail 
is  overlooked.  From  top  to  bottom  it  is 
as  clean  as  Kipling  tells  us  the  Maharaja's 
museum  at  Amber  is.  It  is  in  Fifty-sixth 
street  and  is  really  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
city. 

For  completeness  and  all  the  luxuries 
that  a  lively  imagination  can  suggest,  the 
stables  of  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Col.  O.  H. 
Payne,  in  East  Sixty-fifth  street,  are  sec- 
ond to  none.  The  walls  are  highly  polished, 
the  floors  tiled,  the  woodwork  is  hard  and 
is  tastefully  carved,  the  wrought  metal 
used  is  beautifully  burnished,  and  the  stalls 
are  trim  and  well  kept.  Then  there  are 
the  carriage  houses;  always  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin,  with  space  enough  for  every  style 
of  pleasure  vehicle  that  a  gentleman's  fancy 
can  picture;  and  the  harness  rooms  and  bit 
closets  have  plate  glass  doors  and  windows. 
The  quarters  for  attendants  are  spacious 
and  elegant. 


Frank  Jay  Gould's  stable  in  West  Fifty- 
eighth  street  was  built  two  years  ago,  but 
even  at  this  early  date  it  fails  to  meet  its 
owner's  demands.  Mr.  Gould  is  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  horse,  and  though  he 
drives  or  rides  comparatively  little  when  in 
New  York,  he  has  planned  a  most  exten- 
sive establishment.  Quite  a  large  addition 
is  being  made,  and  the  stable  will  eventually 
be  more  spacious  than  that  of  Mr.  Stern. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  only  twenty- 
five  feet  on  Fifty-eighth  street,  so  the  carriage 
room  and  horse  apartments  are  necessarily 
cramped.  Mr.  Gould  keeps  twenty  vehi 
cles,  ranging  from  a  two-wheeled  cart  to  a 
brougham,  and  they  form  the  smartest  col- 
lection in  New  York.  The  harness  room  is 
unique.  It  is  fifteen  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide, 
and  is  enclosed  in  glass.  The  racks,  hang- 
ers, etc.,  line  the  rear  wall  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. The  young  millionaire  is  new  in  the 
business,  so  his  collection  of  trappings  is 
as  yet  modest,  but  if  he  utilizes  the  space 
he  has  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  he  will 
soon  have  a  greater  assortment  than  Mr. 
Thomas  has.  In  the  rear  of  his  stable  and 
connected  with  it  only  by  single  doors,  is  the 
much  talked  of  academy  in  which  Mr. 
Gould,  his  sister.  Miss  Helen  Gould,  and 
their  friends  ride  horseback  on  winter  days. 
It  is  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet — just  twice 
as  large  as  the  Stern  arena — has  a  very 
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high  ceiling,  with  liberal  skylights,  and  on 
one  end  has  the  usual  balcony  for  specta- 
tors. In  this  balcony  is  a  magnificent 
automatic  organ  which  furnishes  music 
while  the  horses  are  prancing  around  the 
ring.  The  surface  of  this  big  academy  is 
covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  tan-bark,  and 
the  horses  attain  a  speed  and  make  sharp 
turns  on  it  that  really  startle  the  spectators. 
In  other  respects  Mr.  Gould's  stable  does 
not  differ  radically  from  at  least  a  hundred 
private  stables  in  New  York.  He  uses 
heat  everywhere  except  in  the  horse  stalls. 


Gerry,  but  descriptions  of  them  would  be 
mere  repetition.  I  have  told  of  the  va- 
rious kinds ;  of  their  striking  features  and  of 
their  management;  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  money,  time  and 
care  that  are  lavished  on  the  horse  of  every 
day  use  in  the  city.  The  subject  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  one.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  architects,  with  the  aid  of  expert 
horsemen,  have  given  much  time  and  study 
to  the  perfection  of  the  stable,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  where  any  improvement  is  now 
to  be  made.     Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  recently  of 


THE  HARNESS  ROOM  OF  MR.  F.  C.  THOMAS. 


and  these  are  as  well  lighted  and  as  care- 
fully ventilated  as  any  I  have  seen. 

I  could  write  volumes  about  the  many  pri- 
vate stables  of  New  York,  and  would  mention 
in  particular  those  of  Messrs.  August  Bel- 
mont, Walter  Watson,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, W.  Seward  Webb,  and  Elbridge  T. 


Chicago,  is  building  in  Fifty-eighth  street, 
a  home  for  his  horses  that  will  cost  nearly 
$200,000.  Many  rich  men  who  own  private 
stables  are  interested  in  this  establishment, 
as  they  are  afraid  it  will  surpass  theirs.  I 
think  they  need  have  no  apprehension,  it 
can  only  equal  them  at  best. 


INDIAN     BASKETRY 


By  George  Wharton  James 


FIG.  6.  APACHE  BASKET. 

ONLY  an  Indian  basket! 
True !  but  what  a  world  of  meaning 
and  history  a  discerning  soul  may 
see  in  that  basket.     It  is  easy  to  sneer;  it 
is  sometimes  harder  to  discern. 

Only  an  Indian  basket! 

Yes,  but  that  basket  and  its  fellows,  for 
untold  centuries,  have  taken  the  place  of 
all  the  utensils  the  modern  housewife  deems 
indispensables — earthenware,  glass,  tin, 
agate,  iron,  brass,  copper  ware.  Long  be- 
fore pottery  had  its  birth,  as  well  as  for  long 
after,  basketry  performed  all  the  useful 
functions  of  the  vessel  of  earth.  Indeed, 
earthenware — pottery  of  all  kinds — is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  basketry,  with  acci- 
dent, rather  than  design,  as  its  father. 
The  basket  is  the  true  mother  (absolutely 
and  literally  the  matrix)  of  the  original 
clay  vessel,  as  well  as  of  the  later  products 
of  the   shuttle   and  loom. 

Was  water  to  be  carried?  Use  the 
wicker  woven  esuil,  the  tusjeh,  or  the  olla. 
Was  water  to  be  boiled  or  food  cooked? 
Place  it  in  the  boiling  basket,  which  must  be 
so  closely  woven  that  it  will  not  leak,  and 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  hot 
stones  dropped  into  it.  Was  food,  liquid  or 
solid,   to   be   given   to   visitors   from   afar? 


Place  it  in  baskets.  Was  a  ceremonial  to 
be  performed?  See  the  important  place 
the  basket  occupies  in  the  rite.  Was  it  a 
marriage,  the  exorcism  of  a  demon,  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  the  burial  of  the  dead? 
Without  a  basket  the  rite  was  incomplete. 
Indeed,  in  every  function,  social,  religious 
or  ceremonial,  the  basket  had  its  place  in 
aboriginal  life,  and  only  in  very  recent 
years  has  it  been  supplanted  by  the  mod- 
ern utensils  of  the  white  man.  Baskets 
were  made  to  suit  every  human  need  and 
every  human  whim.  In  a  fully  assorted 
collection,  tiny  baskets,  not  much  larger 
than  a  thimble,  can  be  seen  side  by  side 
with  giant  granaries,  capable  of  holding 
many  bushels,  and  in  which  three  or  four 
adult  persons  may  comfortably  ensconce 
themselves.  Here  is  a  flat  plaque  used  as 
a  plate;  there  a  heart-shaped  basket  of  fine 
stitch  and  exquisite  design,  made  as  a 
treasure  holder  for  some  dear  friend.  There 
are  mush  bowls  with  capacities  from  a  pint 
to  four  or  five  gallons,  and  esuils — water 
bottles — of  the  same  varying  sizes.  There 
are  door  mats  and  slippers,  "bottleneck" 
trinket  holders,  such  as  the  one  held  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mono  weaver,  Fig.  3;  food  wal- 
lets, sallybags,  gambling  plaques,  and  sacred 
baskets,  used  only  in  important  religious 
ceremonials.  Ingenuity  and  invention  have 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  these  rude 
Amerindian  workwomen  to  find  new  forms 
and  shapes,  and  when  the  ultimate  seemed 
to  be  reached,  they  conquered  new  worlds  by 
introducing  gorgeous  and  beautiful  feathers, 
glittering  pieces  of  pearl  or  abalone,  various 
shells,  bright  pendants  of  silver,  tin,  brass 
and  copper,  as  ornaments  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  and  attractiveness  of  their 
work. 

Compare  this  work  of  the  rude  Amerind 
savage  woman,  ye  sneerer  and  scoffer  at 
Indians,  with  that  of  the  average  woman 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  civilized  races, 
and  how  does  the  comparison  strike  you? 
What  is  there  in  the  work  of  the  latter, 
with  all  the  advantages  modern  civiliza- 
tion affords,  that  can  begin  to  compare  in 
artistic  concept,  imaginative  design  and  skil- 
ful execution  with  the  work  of  the  savage? 
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It  has  taken  centuries  for  its  develop- 
ment. From  the  earliest  ages  of  human 
history  the  art  has  grown.  It  has  already 
reached  its  golden  age.  Indeed  it  has 
passed  its  day  of  meridian  splendor.  Civil- 
ization, to  the  Indian,  has  generally  meant 
demoralization.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards  into  North  America  began  the 
decline  of  nearly  all  aboriginal  art.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  young  girl  patiently 
learned  from  her  mother  the  art  to  which 
hereditary  instincts  inclined  her.  Tiny 
tots  of  five  years  of  age  awoke  to  find 
tihemselves  in  kathaks,  or  carrying  baskets, 
on    their    mothers'    backs,    going    up    the 


lines  of  centuries  of  hard  struggle  against 
adverse  conditions  graven  on  her  expressive 
face,  as  she  returns  home  laden  with  mate- 
rial for  the  exercise  of  her  art.  Her  "sav- 
age" brain  is  busy.  Is  she  scheming  to 
injure  a  neighbor?  Is  she  plotting  some 
great  social  cowp?  Is  she  meditating 
some  new  way  of  outdoing  her  dearest 
friend?  No!  just  noAV  all  her  mental 
energies  are  devoted  to  the  baskets  she 
intends  to  create  from  the  material  ^he 
carries  on  her  back.  She  is  planning  the 
shape,  determining  the  design,  arranging 
the  color  scheme,  hence  the  look  of  con- 
tentment   that    overspreads    her    wearied 


FIG.    2.       ONE    OF   THE    OLDEST    BASKET    MAKERS    OF   SAHOBA, 
WHO    WAS    KILLED    IN    THE    EARTHQUAKE,    CHRISTMAS    DAY,    1899. 


steep  trails  of  the  mountain  sides,  where 
they  had  been  carried  ever  since  they  were 
born.  When  they  questioned  whither?  and 
why?  they  were  told  they  were  going  for 
the  j'-ear's  supply  of  willow  or  chippa  or 
squaw  grass,  or  martynia,  or  fern,  or  the 
scores  of  other  kinds  of  material  used  in 
the  making  of  baskets.  And  almost  ere 
the  little  ones  were  aware  of  it,  their  eyes 
were  trained,  their  fingers  skilled  to  help 
their  mothers  in  seeking  out  and  picking 
the  shoots  suitable  for  the  work. 

See   that   patient   figure   in   bronze,    the 


face  as  she  nears  her  simple  hawa  or 
kish  of  tules  or  willows,  where  her 
burden  is  gladly  deposited.  Here  it  is 
in  the  days  following,  that  she  carries 
out  the  basket  plans  she  has  matured  in 
her  busy  brain.  No  pen  or  pencil,  no 
paint  or  brush  is  used  to  transfer  to  paper 
the  ideas  thus  arranged.  She  stores  them 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  own  brain> 
and  none  but  herself  knows  what  she  will 
make  until  her  busy  fingers  give  objective 
shape  to  that  which  she  has  planned. 
And,  by  and  by,  her   little  girl  will  begin 
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to  imitate  her,  and,  under  her  mother's 
direction,  the  child  will  learn  to  fashion  the 
flat  bottom,  then  the  curved  sides,  and 
finally  the  complete   basket. 

Ah!  little  brown  mother,  clothed  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  or  the  rude  cotton  tex- 
ture of  your  own  industrious  weaving,  you 
may  well  be  able  to  sleep  soundly  on  the 
hard  and  unyielding  ground  when  night 
comes.  Yours  has  been  a  life  of  toil,  and 
you  little  dreamed,  you,  in  yoiir  far-away 


made  the  textile  art.  She  discovered  the 
properties  of  the  crude  material,  learned 
how  to  dress  and  prepare  it,  and  invented 
every  known  stitch  woven  with  the  most 
complex  machinery  into  the  costliest  fabrics 
of  our  modern  civilization. 

Hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  intelli- 
gent collecting  of  Indian  baskets  is  a  fad. 

One  begins  to  collect  baskets  at  first,  per- 
haps, because  of  their  exquisite  shape,  well- 
balanced  colors,  delicate  weave,  artistic  de- 


FIG.    9.    POMA    CARRYING   BASKETS    IN    THE    PLIMPTON    COLLECTION. 


dim  ages  of  savagery,  that  your  hard  labor 
and  thought  were  to  bring  comfort  and  lux- 
ury to  untold  thousands  of  men  and  women 
and  children  in  the  future.  For,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  poor,  ignorant 
savage  who  took  all  the  first  weary  steps  in 
all  the  arts  and  many  of  the  sciences,  and 
gathered  and  stored  the  knowledge  and 
skill  which  we  enjoy  as  our  priceless  and 
inalienable    inheritance.     She    it    was    who 


sign,  or  skilful  finish,  and  as  knowledge  of 
exterior  things  grows,  light  upon  inner 
things  begins  to  dawn,  and  her  basketry  re- 
veals the  Indian  a  new  creature.  She  is  a 
human  being,  with  aspirations,  ambitions, 
longings  after  the  beautiful,  desires  to  create ; 
a  soul  seeking  the  ideal,  groping  for  the 
lofty,  the  high,  the  true,  the  pure,  the  noble. 
The  chief  basket-making  peoples  of  to-day 
in  America  are  found  in  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
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ico,  Arizona,  California,  and  the  region  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  In  Nevada  are 
the  Paiutis  and  Washoes;  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  the  Zuni,  the  Hopituh  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Moki),  the  Mescalero, 
San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain  Apaches, 
the  Havasupais,  the  Pimas  and  the  Marico- 
pas.  California  has  long  been  known  as  the 
home  of  the  particularly  expert  basket 
weavers.  Gualala,  Yokut  and  Poma  bas- 
kets are  especially  sought  after,  and  those 
of  the  Mission  Indians  are  attractive  and 
interesting.  A  Mission  Indian  weaver  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  Oregon  there  are  the 
Wascoes,  Klickitats,  Klamaths,  etc.,  and  in 
Washington,  the  Chehalis,  Makahs,  Skoko- 
mish,  Yakimas,  etc.  In  British  Columbia 
the  Thompson  River  Indians  make  fine 
basketry,  and  a  good  collection  of  their  work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York.  In  Alaska 
the  Chilkahts,  Haidas  and  others  make 
excellent  baskets,  and  the  Aleuts  of  Attu 
Island  do  as  fine  work  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world. 

A  satisfactory  collection  should  possess 
typical  baskets  of  all  these  various  peoples. 
None  are  exactly  alike;  most  of  them  have 
marked  and  distinctive  peculiarities;  all  are 
full  of  human  interest  and  fascination. 

Beginning  with  the  Paiutis,  they  make 
three  separate  and  distinct  styles  of 
baskets,  as  well  as  their  pa-hi-chi,  or 
baby  cradle.  Their  mush  bowls  are 
very  similar  to  the  work  of  the  Apaches 
and  Cahuillas,  yet  in  weave  are  slightly 
different.     Willow  or  osier,  split  to  the  re- 


quired width,  and  colored  or  white  as  desired, 
is  used  as  the  wrapping  splint.  The  inner 
coil  is  composed  of  yucca,  bast,  or  fiber, 
two  or  three  or  more  strips  according  to 
the  fineness  or  coarseness  desired.  The 
larger  the  quantity  of  material  inside,  the 
thicker  and  heavier  the  coil  is.  The  sewing 
passes  over  the  elements  of  the  coil  and 
through  the  upper  element  of  the  coil 
below,  looping  always  under  the  subjacent 
stitches.  The  ornamentation  is  produced 
by  working  into  the  fabric  various  designs 
with  strips  of  martynia,  or  splints  dyed  a 
dark  brown  or  a  reddish  brown.  The 
most  noted  work  in  mush  bowls  of  the 
Paiutis,  however,  is  not  known  by  their 
name.  These  are  known  as  "Navaho 
Wedding  Baskets"  and  "Apache  Medicine 
Baskets,"  and  may  be  accepted  as  the 
highest  type  of  Paiuti  weaving  found  in 
their  original  habitation,  for  by  contact 
with  the  Yokuts,  the  Paiutis  of  California 
have  much  improved  in  artistic  skill. 
They  are  woven  as  above  described,  but 
finished  on  the  border  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  the  Paiutis,  Navahoes  and  Havasupais. 
No  other  weavers  make  a  similar  diagonal 
border  whip  stitch,  which  I  call  the  "her- 
ring-bone" finish.  It  is  both  a  beautiful 
and  appropriate  stitch,  and  is  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  weave  of  these  two  peoples. 
The  colors  are  invariably  white,  black  and 
reddish  brown.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
the  favorite  wife  of  the  last  great  chief 
of  the  Paiutis,  Winnemucca,  gave  me 
one  of  these  baskets  bowls,  and  told  me 
the   meaning   of    the   design.      The   Paiuti 
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FIG.    5.       KUCHYEAMPSI,    THE    HOPI    BASKET    MAKER. 
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believes  in  a  lower,  or  under  world,  that 
corresponds  in  its  hills  and  valleys  to 
this  upper  world.  These  are  represented 
in  the  design.  It  was  from  this  under 
world  that  all  the  Paiutis  came,  and  from 
these  have  sprung  all  the  races  of  the  earth. 
The  means  of  communication  between  the 
lower  and  upper  worlds  is  called  Shipapu, 
and  is  likewise  represented  in  the  design 
by  the  opening.  The  simple-hearted  Indian 
woman  sincerely  believes  that  if  she  closes 


Copyright  by  George  Wbarton  James. 

FIG.  7.      RAMONA    WITH    HER  "COMFORT"    BASI 

this  representation  of  Shipapu  she  will 
render  it  impossible  for  any  more  Paiutis 
to  be  born  in  this  upper  world.  This  is 
the  real  significance  of  the  design.  The 
hole  is  not  left,  as  so  many  affirm,  that  the 
evil  spirits  may  be  allowed  to  escape,  but 
is  the  representation  of  Shipapu  which  no 
Indian,  even  in  its  symbol,  will  dare  to  close. 
These  baskets  are  traded  to  the  Navahoes 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 


by  them  taken  to  the  Apaches.  They  gain 
their  name  "Navaho  Wedding  Baskets" 
from  the  fact  that  in  all  important  and  dis- 
tinguished marriages  of  this  wild  and  noma- 
dic people  the  Shaman,  who  is  called  upon 
to  seek  the  blessing  of  the  "  People  of  the 
Shadows"  upon  the  young  couple,  demands 
one  of  these  baskets.  When  brought  it  is 
filled  with  corn  meal  mush  prepared  by  the 
bride's  mother  or  nearest  elder  female  rela- 
tives. Then  the  Shaman  sprinkles  the  blue 
pollen  of  the  larkspur  upon  the  por- 
ridge so  as  to  divide  it  into  four  parts; 
and  calling  for  the  bride,  who  up  to 
this  time  has  been  hidden  under  her 
mother's  blanket,  he  takes  her  hand 
and  that  of  the  groom.  Seating  the 
bride  on  the  west  side  of  the  hogan, 
he  puts  the  groom  before  her  with  the 
basket  of  mush  between  them.  An 
oUa  of  water  is  then  brought  and 
groom  and  bride  each  pour  water 
over  the  other's  hands,  after  which 
the  groom,  with  thumb  and  fingers, 
takes  a  pinch  of  mush  from  the  point 
where  the  pollen  touches  the  edge  of 
the  basket  on  the  east.  He  eats  it 
while  the  bride  does  the  same.  Then, 
in  succession,  he  and  she  take  pinches 
from  the  north,  west,  south  and  center 
of  the  basket,  and  when  the  center 
pinch  is  eaten  the  ceremony  is  com- 
plete and  the  youth  and  maid  are 
man  and  wife. 

The  common  Paiuti  carrying  bas- 
kets and  seed-roasting  trays  are 
coarsely  woven.  The  warp  twigs  are 
made  to  open  out  and  new  ones  are 
added  as  the  basket  enlarges.  The 
weft  splints  are  carried  around  in 
pairs  and  twined  around  two  of  these 
warp  twigs  so  as  to  produce  a  twilled 
effect,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  work  of  the  Haidas  and  Clallams. 
Their  basket  water  bottles,  or  tusjeh, 
3T.  as  they  are  called  by  the  Navahoes,  are 
striking  specimens  of  adaptability  to 
environment.  Wandering  over  trackless 
deserts,  often  miles  away  from  water,  a 
carrying  vessel  was  needed  for  the  precious 
element  that  would  withstand  more  than 
ordinary  risks  of  breakage.  The  white 
man's  canteen  of  zinc  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  desert  uses  as  is  the  Paiuti  tusjeh. 
With  two  horsehair  lugs  woven  into  the 
side,  a  thong  of  buckskin  passed  through 
these  and  over  the  saddle,  fastens  it  so  that 
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it  can  safely  be  carried.  Should  it  fall  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  being  broken.  Horses 
may  run  away,  fall,  kick,  and  the  tusjeh 
be  in  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  and  it 
will  withstand  all  strains  and  resist  all 
pressures.  The  shape  is  almost  uniform ; 
rounded  at  the  bottom  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  rested  in  the  sand,  bellying  out  and  re- 
treating to  the  neck,  which  is  wider  at  the 
lip  than  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the 


weavers  is  Dat-so-la-lee,  a  full-blooded  In- 
dian, sixty  years  of  age,  whose  work  is  won- 
derful in  its  shape,  symbolization  and  weave. 
Though  heavy  and  plump,  her  delicacy  of 
touch,  artistic  skill  and  poetical  conception 
excite  admiration.  Her  hand  is  symmetric- 
ally perfect,  her  fingers  plump  and  tapering, 
and  her  nails  beautiful  filberts.  She  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  sensations  and  emotions 
her  work  arouses  in  the  hearts  of  connois- 
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body.  It  is  coated  with  pinion  gum.  The 
weave  is  very  coarse  and  of  the  coiled  order, 
with  a  neat  wrap  stitch  on  the  rim. 

The  Washoes  make  a  basket  similar  in 
weave  to  the  Paiutis  and  which  can  be  dif- 
ferentiated only  in  that  the  colors  used  are 
more  varied  and  the  designs  or  symbols 
more  diverse,  and,  generally,  the  weave  is 
much    finer.     The    queen    of    the    Washoe 


seurs.  During  the  past  three  years  she  has 
produced  sixteen  baskets  with  sixteen 
stitches  to  the  inch;  three  baskets  with 
twenty  stitches  to  the  inch,  and  four  baskets 
with  thirty  stitches  to  the  inch.  Her  w^hite 
splints  are  made  solely  of  willow.  A  willow 
shoot  is  split  into  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  splints,  with  the  teeth  and  fingernails. 
The  finer  the  stitch  desired  the  greater  the 
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number  of  splints  from  the  shoot.  Only 
those  portions  of  the  fiber  immediately  over 
the  pith  and  under  the  bark  are  used.  They 
are  all  then  made  of  uniform  size  by  scrap- 
ing with  a  piece  of  glass.  The  warp,  or  in- 
side of  the  coil,  is  generally  composed  of  two 
thin  willows  stripped  of  the  bark.  For 
colors  the  red  bark  of  the  mountain  birch, 
and  the  dark  root  of  a  large  fern  that  grows 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  are  used.  So 
exquisite  is  Dat-so-la-lee's  work  that  her  bas- 
kets have  brought  fabulous  prices,  ranging 
from  $150  to  $250.  Three  of  her  recent 
creations  are  valued  respectively  at  $600, 
$800   and   $1,500. 

The  Hopituh,  or  Moki,  are  the  makers  of 
sacred  meal  trays  of  striking  design  and 
coloring.  Of  these  there  are  two  distinct 
types,  the  yucca  or  amole,  made  at  the 
three  villages  of  the  middle   mesa — Mash- 


FIG.  4.      YOKUT    BASKET. 

ongnavi,  Shipauluvi  and  Shimopavi,  and 
the  willow,  made  at  Oraibi,  on  the  western 
mesa.  In  Fig.  5  is  represented  Kuchye- 
ampsi,  the  finest  weaver  of  the  former  type 
among  the  Hopi,  though  she  is  here  shown 
making  baskets  rather  than  plaques  or  trays. 
The  weaving,  however,  is  of  exactly  the 
same  character.  The  material  of  the  inner 
coil  is  a  native  grass  called  wu-u-shi,  some- 
thing like  our  broom  corn.  The  coil  is 
wrapped  with  splints  stripped  from  the 
leaves  of  the  amole,  or  soap  plant,  one  of  the 
yucca  family.  These  splints  are  generally 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width, 
though  for  finer  work  the}^  are  made  smaller. 
The  wrapped  coil  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  coil 
progresses,  each  stitch  or  wrap  is  caught  into 


a  stitch  of  the  coil  beneath  with  such  uni- 
form exactness  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  worm  closely  coiled  up.  The  native 
colors  of  the  design  used  to  be  black,  brown, 
yellow,  red,  and  the  natural  white  of  the 
yucca,  but  of  late  years  the  aniline  dyes 
have  been  used  with  the  Indian's  fondness 
for  glaring  and  incongruous  results.  The 
designs  are  multiform,  every  conceivable 
pattern  being  worked  out.  These  trays  are 
used  by  the  Hopi  in  their  various  ceremo- 
nials for  the  carrying  of  the  "hoddentin," 
or  sacred  meal.  Sprinkling  of  this  meaF 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  all  Hopi 
ritual,  for  the  propitiation  of  the  evil  powers 
of  nature. 

A  singular  and  interesting  fact  connected 
with  these  "hoddentin"  or  sacred  meal 
trays  used  by  the  Hopi  is  that  the  manner 
of  finishing  them  off  reveals  the  station  in 
life  of  the  weaver.  There  are  three 
styles  of  finish,  one,  known  as  the  "flowing 
gate,"  where  the  grass  of  the  inner  coil 
of  the  completed  basket  is  allowed  to  flow 
out  as  shown  in  the  basket  to  the  left  of 
Kuchyeampsi  in  Fig.  5.  The  second  is 
the  "open  gate,"  Avhere  the  long  ends  are 
cut  off,  but  still  allowed  to  appear;  and  the 
third  is  the  "closed  gate"  where  the  grass 
is  completely  covered  with  the  coil  splint. 
The  first  is  made  by  a  maiden,  the  second 
by  a  married  Avoman  capable  of  bearing 
children,  and  the  third  by  a  barren  woman 
or  widow.  And  such  is  the  Hopi  faith, 
that  a  variation  of  this  tribal  requirement 
would  produce  disastrous  results.  If  the 
maiden  were  to  finish  off  her  basket  in  the 
"closed  gate"  style,  the  symbol  would 
so  affect  the  reality  symbolized  that  she 
would  render  herself  incapable  of  the  joys 
of  maternity,  a  result  to  her  of  most  un- 
happy import. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  of  New  Mexico 
make  a  coarse  and  crude  basket  which 
has  little  of  value  to  commend  it  to  any 
but  the  collector. 

The  San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain 
Apaches,  however,  are  experts,  proud  of  the 
fineness  of  their  work,  poetic  in  the  designs 
they  conceive,  and  accomplished  in  weaving 
that  which  they  imagine.  Their  basketry 
is  of  the  coiled  order  and  made  generally 
of  willow  or  twigs  that  are  similar.  One 
or  more  willows  serve  for  the  inside  of  the 
coil,  and  willow  splints  are  wrapped  around 
and  caught  into  the  coil  below.  Black  and 
white  are  the  main  colors,  the  body  of  the 
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basket,  of  course,  always  being  white,  and 
the  design  worked  out  with  black,  which 
is  generally  the  pod  of  the  martynia.  The 
more  skilful  weavers  model  their  ware  in 
a  variety  of  shapes,  so  that  one  can  have 
flat-bottomed  bowls,  conical  bowls,  saucers, 
jars  of  varied  forms,  bottles  with  wide 
necks,  oval  trinket  baskets,  and  the  like. 
Fig.  6  was  made  by  a  White  Mountain  Apache 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  baskets  in  existence. 
It   is  over  forty  inches   in   diameter    and 


that  of  the  Havasupais,  and  yet  the  ex- 
pert can  tell  the  difference  in  a  moment. 
The  finishing-off  border  stitch  of  the  Hava- 
supai  is  the  herring-bone  stitch  before  de- 
scribed as  Vjelonging  to  the  Vjasketry  of 
the  Paiutis  and  Navahoes,  while  that  of 
the  southern  Apaches  is  an  ordinary 
wrapped  stitch,  a  simple  coiling  around  of 
the  splint. 

The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  make  baskets 
similar  to  those  of  Paiuti,  Havasupai  and 


FIG.    3.       MONO    BASKETS    AND    WEAVER. 


-forty-two  inches  high,  and  contains  fully 
a  quarter  of  a  million  stitches.  It  took 
Jatta  Louisa,  its  maker,  two  years  to  make, 
and  its  perfect  shape  attests  her  skill  and 
patience.  Such  baskets  were  originally  used 
as  granaries  and  may  still  be  found  doing 
similar  service. 

There  is  little  that  one  can  write  about 
to  differentiate  the  basketry  of  the  White 
Mountain    and    San    Carlos    Apaches    from 


Apache,  and  yet  easily  distinguishable. 
The  W'ork  is  coarser  than  that  of  Hava- 
supai or  Apache,  and  the  border  stitch  is 
generally  of  a  backward  and  forward  kind 
of  weave  peculiar  to  these  peoples.  Their 
designs  are  striking  and  varied,  the  Greek 
fret  and  circular  forms  of  the  Swastika 
being  largel}^  represented. 

Fig.  7  is  a  typical  Mission  Indian  basket 
of  flat  shape,  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly- 
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FIG.    3.       TULAHE    BASKET. 

prized  baskets  of  my  collection.  It 
is  simple,  yet  beautiful.  Its  colors  are 
white  and  brown.  The  design  represents 
the  evening  star  and  the  heavens  studded 
with  lesser  stars.  Its  maker  Avas  Ramona, 
the  widow  of  Juan  Diego,  the  "  Alessandro" 
of  H.  H.'s  fascinating  romance,  "  Ramona." 
When  I  asked  Ramona  why  she  made 
that  pattern  she  said  in  effect :  "  Sometimes 
I  cannot  sleep  when  I  lie  down  at  night. 
I  see  again  that  awful  man  coming  over 
the  hill  with  his  gun  in  his  hand  and  I 
hear  the  shot,  as  he  fired  at  my  husband. 
Then  I  see  him  pull  his  revolver,  and  hear 
his  vile  curses,  as  he  shot  again  and  again 
at  the  dead  body.  And  I  look  up  into 
the  sky  and  my  face  is  wet  with  my  tears 
and  I  try  to  think  of  what  the  good  padre 
tells  me  'that  I  shall  some  day  go  up  there 
somewhere  and  be  with  Juan  again.'  I 
hope  so,  for  I  love  the  stars,  and  when  I 
begin  to  think  of  being  up  there  my  sor- 
row ceases  and  I  am  soon  asleep." 

A  very  common  pattern  of  the  so-called 
Kern  and  Tulare  baskets  js  made  in  im- 
itation of  the  diamond-back  rattlesnake. 
When  this  is  worked  in  appropriate  colors 
it  is  a  most  striking  and  pleasing  design. 
It  is  seen  in  Fig.  8.  The  makers  do  not 
always  slavishly  adhere  to  any  set  design, 
and  the  result  is,  by  and  by,  a  loss  of  the 
distinctly  imitative  pattern,  and  the  gain 
of  a  conventionalized  form  that,  by  suc- 
cessive mutations,  may  lose  all  resemblance 


to  the  original.  This  is  seen  in 
the  St.  Andrew's  Cross  design, 
which  is  often  found  on  the 
baskets  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
foothills.  When  you  ask  the 
weaver  the  signification  of  this 
cross  pattern  she  tells  you  it  is 
the  rattlesnake  design,  and  yet 
you  can  see  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two.  Cut  the  dia- 
mond in  half,  however,  and  join 
the  two  halves  together  in  re- 
verse order  and  the  St.  Andrew's 
Cross  is  formed. 

Of  the  Pomas  many  pages  of 
this  magazine  would  not  more 
than  suffice  to  do  justice  to  the 
skill  and    dexterity  shown  by 
their  weavers.    Figs.  7  and  9  are 
representative     baskets.      This 
people  alone  have  eleven  kinds 
of  weave,  for  each  of  which  they 
have   a  distinctive    name.     In 
Fig.  9  the  Cuset  weave  is  represented,  which, 
of  all  others,  lends  itself  to  grace  and  beauty. 
The  ornamented  feather  baskets — the  so- 
called  "Moon"  and  "Sun"  baskets — are  of 
Poman  make  and  are  Tsai  weave,  with  the 
feathers  of  the  woodpecker,  quail  and  other 
birds  cunningly  inserted  to  produce  most 
charming  color   and  sheen  effects. 

In  Fig.  10  are  some  of  the  Aleut  baskets 
woven  by  the  women  of  that  far-away  isle. 
They  use  a  delicate  sea  grass  and  make  bas- 
ketry that  reminds  one  of  the  exquisite 
drawn  work  of  the  Mexicans.  The  patterns 
of  the  baskets  on  the  bottom  row  are  beau- 
tifully embroidered  in  wool  or  silk  of  differ- 
ent colors.  The  cigar  case  (middle  figure, 
bottom  row)  is  almost  as  finely  woven  as  a 
piece  of  grosgrain  silk.  It  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  weaver's  art,  though  the 
silk  used  for  embroidering  the  design  is  of 
modern  colors  and  is  of  the  dazzling  and  in- 
harmonious combination  that  the  aborigine 
so  delights  in.  The  design  represents 
mountains  and  valleys.  The  basket  on  the 
right  of  the  middle  row  was  made  on  King's 
Island  in  Behring's  Strait.  It  is  of  sea 
grass  and  of  the  overlap  weave,  with  decor- 
ations in  leather.  The  cover  is  ingeniously 
made  in  three  terraces  so  that  it  reduces  in 
size  and  is  crowned  with  a  round  knob. 

In  a  book  entitled  "Indian  Basketry," 
which  is  just  published,  I  have  endeavored 
to  present  this  interesting  subject  in  the 
detail  and  fulness  its  interest  warrants. 
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WRITERS  on  sport  are  perhaps  more 
prone  to  assume  the  role  of 
laudator  temporis  acti  than  those 
who  deal  with  other  subjects.  It  is  one 
of  the  comforting  traits  of  human  nature, 
which  doubtless  exists  to  soften  the  pangs 
of  old  age,  to  feel  that  the  youth  of  the 
present  day  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  previous 
half-century.  Appreciating  this  fact,  it 
behooves  those  who  compare  the  present 
with  the  past  to  carefully  examine  every 
detail,  forming  their  judgment  on  facts, 
rather  than  on  fancies,  and  urging  their 
experience  to  accurately  adjust  impartial 
comparisons. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  the 
best  players  of  to-day  with  those  of  the 
early  years  of  lawn-tennis,  because  the 
game  is,  in  its  essential  conditions,  vastly 
different  from  that  which  was  played  in 
1877,  or  even  in  1881.  Naturally  the  tactics 
were  different  when  the  net  was  five  feet  high 
at  the  posts  and  three  feet  three  inches  in  the 
center.  Then  each  player  strove  to  put  as 
much  "cut"  or  "screw"  on  the  ball  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  played  from  the  back  of  the 
court.  It  was  Mr.  S.  W.  Gore  (no  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  A.  W.  Gore)  who  first  discov- 
ered the  value  of  volleying  against  such 
tactics  as  these,  and  so  well  did  he  apply 
his  theory  that  he  won  the  championship 
of  1877. 

The  ancient  history  of  lawn-tennis, 
however,  contains  little  that  is  interesting 
to  modern  players  until  the  advent  of  the 
famous  twin  brethren,  E.  and  W.  Ren- 
shaw,  for  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of 
developing  the  game  and  proving  its  real 
worth.  And  this  they  did  by  sheer  ability, 
for  the  old-fashioned  players  stuck  to 
their  ideas  and  refused  to  believe  that  the 
base-line  could  be  beaten  by  the  net. 
Many  years  afterwards  the  prince  of  back- 
court  players,  H.  F.  Lawford,  still  adhered 
to  the  theory  that  the  voUeyer  should 
always  be  passed  by  hard  and  accurate 
hitting,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  style  of  play  adopted  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  tends  to  confirm  his 
views.  But  while  brilliant  voUeyers  such 
as  J.   Pirn,   E.   W.   Lewis,   H.   S.   Barlow, 


the  Baddeleys  and  others,  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  Renshaws,  it  was 
almost  generally  conceded  that  all-round 
brilliance  with  a  large  dash  of  volleying 
would  defeat  the  steadiest  and  strongest 
of  base-line  play. 

It  was  only  by  ocular  demonstration 
that  the  Renshaws,  supported  by  a  small 
band  of  voUeyers,  including  H.  Grove, 
E.  L.  Williams,  E.  W.  Lewis,  W.  C.  Tay- 
lor and  C.  W,  Grinstead,  made  it  uni- 
versally recognized  that  no  player  could 
attain  the  first  rank  without  mastering 
both  the  volley  and  hard  and  accurate 
driving  from  the  base-line,  and  even  Law- 
ford  was  forced  to  cultivate  volleying 
before  he  could  win  the  championship. 
The  effect  of  this  development  was  most 
delightful;  elevating  lawn-tennis,  as  it 
did,  from  an  affair  of  more  or  less  dex- 
terity to  a  game  of  almost  infinite  variety, 
in  which  activity  and  a  good  eye  are  less 
valuable  than  experience,  quickness  of 
judgment,  steady  courage  and  fertility  of 
resource. 

Between  equally  matched  players  of 
any  considerable  degree  of  skill,  the  game 
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becomes  a  struggle  for  position.  By  per- 
sistently driving  the  ball  to  the  extreme 
corners  of  the  court,  each  antagonist 
strives  to  keep  the  other  outside  the  base- 
line, untU  a  short  return  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cowp  de  grace  in  the  shape 
of  a  smash  or  an  unreachable  cross  volley. 
To  run  into  the  service  line  after  a  weak 
or  merely  defensive  stroke  is  fatal;  before 
making  any  such  aggressive  movement 
it  is  necessary  to  have  clearly  dispossessed 
your  opponent  of  the  attack  and  to  have 
got  it  into  your  own  hands.  Thus  Ave  have 
every  style  brought  into  use  with  quick, 
and  sometimes  brilliant  rallies,  in  place 
of  the  tedious  rests  which  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  game. 

These  were  the  principles  of  1890,  and 
in  the  main  they  are  accepted  as  correct 
now,  although  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
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vert  to  base-line  play  as  the  safest  and 
surest.  Some  volleyers  will  tell  you  that 
the  back-court  players  pass  them  when- 
ever they  run  up,  or  that  the  perfection 
of  lobbing  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  net 
play.  But  these  are  futile  arguments. 
Volleying,  to  be  effective,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  equally  good  play  from  the  base- 
line. Given  two  players  of  equal  ability 
in  ground  strokes,  he  who  is  the  better 
at  the  net  should  win  easily.  W.  Eenshaw, 
than  whom  no  better  player  ever  held  a 
racket,  Avas,  in  his  best  days,  always  Avill- 
ing  to  play  Lawford,  with  the  volley  barred, 
and  in  the  championship  matches  between 


them  he  often  demonstrated  his  ability 
to   beat   the   base-liner   at   his   own   game. 

It  is  disadvantageous  to  the  best  interests 
of  lawn-tennis  that  any  player  strong  in  only 
one  department  of  the  game,  whether  it  be 
in  volleying  or  ground  strokes,  should  take  a 
pre-eminent  position.  The  ideal  player  is  he 
who  can  play  every  stroke,  as  the  Renshaws 
did  in  their  day,  and  as  many  players,  per- 
haps less  effectually,  have  done  since. 

It  is  only  when  looking  through  the  list  of 
the  best  players  of  the  present  day,  and 
comparing  it  with  those  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  that  one  realizes  how  few  really 
good  all-round  performers  there  are  in 
England.  Our  champion,  R.  F.  Doherty, 
worthily  holds  pride  of  place,  for  he  and 
his  brother,  H.  L.  Doherty,  have  carefully 
developed  nearly  every  stroke.  W.  V.  Eaves, 
absent  from  the  courts  last  year  owing  to  the 
war,  is  another  man  not  restricted  to  one 
style,  but  as  against  these  there  are  S.  H. 
Smith  and  A.  W,  Gore,  both  essentially  base- 
line players,  who  are  high  up  in  the  first  class. 
Gore  volleys  a  little,  and  is  sure  both  back- 
hand and  forehand,  but  Smith  relies  chiefly 
.  on  his  forehand  drive,  running  round  every- 
thing that  he  possibly  can.  That  such  a 
player  is  almost  at  the  tojD  of  the  tree  seems 
to  be  a  convincing  proof  that  the  average 
skill  of  the  first-class  player  is  not  so  high 
as  it  Avas  Avhen  the  best  back-court  jDlayer  of 
the  day  Avas  forced  to  cultiA'ate  volleying 
before  he  could  attain  his  ambition  to  be 
champion. 

The  paucity  of  really  good  players  in 
England  A\'as  sIioaa'u  AAdien  selecting  the  last 
team  to  visit  America.  Far  be  it  from  my 
desire  to  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  for  their 
victory  in  the  first  international  match,  but 
.  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  all  that  the 
English  team  AA'as  not  so  strong  as  it  would 
have  been  a  feAV  years  ago,  even  supposing 
that  the  tAvo  best  men  of  that  jDcriod  had 
been  unable  to  play.  Among  the  AA'omen 
there  is  the  same  falling  off,  and  the  same 
absence  of  promising  novices  to  fill  the  gaps 
caused  by  retirements  of  the  older  players. 
Just  as  the  RenshaAvs,  and  perhaps.  Pirn, 
are  looked  upon  as  the  best  all-round  play- 
ers the  game  has  produced  among  men,  so 
Miss  L.  Dod  stands  conspicuous  as  a  jDlaj^er 
whose  skill  has  never  been  approached  by 
any  other  of  her  sex. 

When  improved  records  are  constantly 
appearing  in  connection  with  other  sports, 
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it  seems  strange  that  lawn  tennis  is  standing 
still,  if  not  retrogressing,  and  I  fear  that  the 
candid  critic  must  admit  a  decadence  in  the 
game,  both  in  the  skill  of  its  players,  the 
number  of  its  adherents,  and  its  popularity 
with  spectators.  Having  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  one  may  well  speculate  upon  the 
cause  of  this  falling  away  of  a  game  which 
at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  become  as  much 
a  national  pastime  as  is  cricket.  The  prim- 
axy  reason  is  that  lawn-tennis  became  "the 
fashion."  It  was  patronized  by  the  aris- 
tocracy. It  was  the  correct  thing  to  attend 
tournaments,  just  as  it  now  is  to  watch  polo 
at  Ranelagh  and  Hurlingham, 
and  no  garden  party  Avas  com- 
plete without  Avithout  lawn- 
tennis  courts.  In  this  latter 
detail  it  displaced  croquet,  Avhich 
had  long  been  the  favorite  sport 
of  the  classes. 

While  laAvn-tennis  was  in  the 
"pat-ball"  stage  it  was  enjoyed 
by  every  one,  but  directly  the 
expert  voUeyer  or  the  skilful 
player  came  upon  the  scene  the 
rank  and  file  disappeared.  The 
same  cause,  proficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  few,  which  relegated 
croquet  to  the  cool  shades  of 
neglect,  put  lawn-tennis  out  of 
court. 

During  its  earlier  years  lawn- 
tennis  was  fortunate  in  having 
among  its  leading  exponents 
many  Avealthy  men  who  were 
able  to  devote  not  only  time, 
but  money  to  the  game,  but 
when  society  failed  to  follow  it, 
the  gilded  youth  found  other 
sports,  and  so  it  happens  that 


the  aristocracy,  in  England,  no  longer  flock  to 
the  tournaments,  nor  sprinkle  their  grounds 
with  tennis  lawns.  This  is,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  a  disadvantage,  for  it  has  shown 
conclusively  that  lawn-tennis  has  obtained 
such  a  hold  on  the  populace  generally  that 
it  can  never  become  so  nearly  dead  as  cro- 
quet was.  Among  the  masses  the  demand 
for  rackets  and  balls  is  as  great  as  ever,  but 
as  only  rich  and  leisured  men  can,  as  a  rule, 
obtain  that  constant  first-class  practice 
which  alone  makes  the  proficient  player, 
there  is  naturally  a  falling  off  in  the  average 
of  skill  among  the  leading  players.  This 
may,  however,  be  but  a  passing  disadvan- 
tage, for  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
skilful  players  will  increase  so  much  as  to 
put  good  practice  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Should  this  occur,  \Ye  may,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  years,  expect  to  find  a  player 
so  good  as  to  eclipse  any  previous  champion, 
for  the  masses  produce  better  athletes  than 
the  classes. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  while  laAvn-tennis 
has  fallen  away  as  a  mere  social  pastime, 
the  players  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  gaijie  being  firmly 
established  and  of  the  skill  of  its  chief  ex- 
ponents   increasing,    are    as    favorable    as 
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ever.  At  present  it  is  suffering  from  a 
transition  which  in  no  way  affects  its  sta- 
bility, and  at  no  distant  date  it  may  again 
be  taken  up  by  capricious  fashion  and  be- 
come even  more  popular  than  at  any  time 
during  its  existence. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  game 
is  making  rapid  strides,  and  English  and 
American  players  will  soon  have  to  reckon 
with  Dutchmen,  Belgians,  Swedes,  Germans 
and,  perhaps,  Frenchmen.  In  Holland 
and  Belgium,  particularly,  the  standard 
of  play  is  rapidly  improving,  and  had 
the  players  in  these  countries  a  Doherty 
to  set  them  a  standard,  some  of  them 
would  speedily  be  in  the  first  rank. 

A  few  words  about  the  style  and  skill 
of  some  of  our  leading  players  must  con- 
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elude  this  article.  First,  by  right  of  con- 
quest and  by  skill,  comes  the  champion, 
R.  F.  Doherty,  whose  play  is  not  only 
graceful,  but  correct,  and  whose  mastery 
of  almost  every  stroke  stamps  him  as  an 
all-round  player  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
Renshaws  and  Pim,  even  though  he  lacks 
the  severity  that  was  a  conspicuous  point 
in  their  play.  In  appearance  and  man- 
ners he  approaches  the  ideal  of  a  cham- 
pion, for  he  dresses  suitably  and  neatly, 
when  in  courtj  and  is  a  sportsman  by 
instinct.  He  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  afterwards  proceeding  to  Cam- 
bridge University,  where  he  gained  his 
"blue"  for  lawn-tennis.  He  speedily  came 
to    the    front,    winning    the    championship 


in  1897,  and  retaining  it  ever  since.  R.  F. 
Doherty  is  about  "owe  half-15"  better 
than  the  next  best  player — S.  H.  Smith, 
whose  style  is  vastly  different  to  that 
of  the  champion.  Smith  has  long  been 
a  player  to  be  reckoned  with  chiefly  because 
of  his  activity  and  a  wonderfully  strong 
and  accurate  forehand  drive,  but  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  he  has  taken 
such  a  very  prominent  position. 

Since  the  Renshaws  revolutionized  the 
game,  two  so-called  base-line  players  have 
won  the  championship,  viz.,  H.  F.  Lawford 
and  W.  J.  Hamilton.  The  former  was 
really  a  fairly  good  all-round  player 
for,  although  his  style  was  terribly  stiff 
and  ugly,  he  had  a  strong  backhand,  and 
he  could  volley  hard  and  well.  W.  J, 
Hamilton,  like  Smith,  had  a  fiendish  fore- 
hand drive,  but  his  backhand  was  safe 
and  sure,  and  his  volleys,  except  those 
taken  overhead,  were  clean  and  clever. 
Smith,  however,  is  distinctly  weak  in 
every  other  department  of  the  game  ex- 
cept his  forehand  driving,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  his  pluck  and  judgment  that  he 
should  steadily  have  worked  his  way  to 
the  front,  although  it  at  the  same  time 
proves  the  scarcity  of  good  all-round 
players  in  England  at  the  present  time. 

On  last  year's  form  A.  W.  Gore,  an- 
other base-line  player  but  with  more  va- 
riety than  Smith,  is  entitled  to  third  place, 
although  W.  V.  Eaves  and  H.  L.  Doherty, 
not  to  mention  the  uncertain  H.  S.  Ma- 
hony,  are  all  better  players,  but  seem  to 
be  lacking  in  dash  and  determination. 
Eaves  is  wonderfully  good  all-round,  but 
a  most  disappointing  man  on  the  pinch. 
H.  L.  Doherty  has  the  prettiest  style  of 
the  three,  but  unfortunately  does  not  en- 
joy the  best  of  health.  Mahony  is  great 
in  theory  and  really  very  correct  in  prac- 
tice, but  is  so  uncertain  that  on  one  day  he 
may  be  beaten  by  a  third-class  player, 
while  on  another  he  would  vanquish  the 
champion.  E.  D.  Black,  by  steady  play, 
has  earned  a  place  in  the  class  with  the 
trio  mentioned,  but  he  does  not  give  one 
the  idea  of  being  a  finished  player. 

H.  R.  Barrett,  who  comes  in  the  next 
class,  is  another  man  distinguished  rather 
for  pluck  and  pertinacity  than  for  skill, 
although  he  plays  an  all-round  game  and 
has  no  weak  spots  to  be  pegged  away  at. 

On  the  same  mark  with  him  are  G.  Grc 
vUle  and  H.  A.  Nisbet,  both  free  and  easy 
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players,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  game.  F.  L.  Riseley,  who  showed 
great  promise  as  a  youngster,  has  failed 
to  fulfil  expectations  that  he  would  be  a 
second  Renshaw,  but  he  deserves  a  place 
with  Barrett,  as  also  does  E.  R.  Allen, 
Avho  with  his  brother  "C.  G."  makes,  next 
to  the  brothers  Doherty,  the  best  and 
most  consistent  pair  in  the  country.  D.  G. 
Chayter  so  seldom  plays  now  that  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  him  his  true  position. 
On  a  heavy  court  he  is  almost  unbeatable, 
but  dry  courts  do  not  suit  him.  G.  W. 
Hillyard,  husband  of  the  woman  champion, 
is  a  very  powerful  player  of  about  the 
same  class,  but  he  is  very  uncertain.  After 
these  come  a  string  of  good,  useful  men, 
such  as  C.  H.  L.  Cazalet,  C.  P.  Dixon, 
M.  J.  G.  Ritchie,  P.  G.  Pearson,  etc.,  all 
of  whom  appear  to  play  as  well  as  the 
champion,  but  who  when  pitted  against 
the  better  players  invariably  show  that 
there  is  something  wanting  in  their  game. 
That  "something"  is  usually  pace  or 
precision,  or  both. 

A  year  or  two  ago  it  seemed  likely  that 
women's  events  would  altogether  disappear 
from  tournament  programmes,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent had  the  number  of  women  players  de- 
clined. Recently,  however,  some  new  blood 
has  come  to  the  front,  although  the  honors 
still  rest  with  the  older  players.  During 
the  seventeen  years  that  the  Ladies'  Cham- 
pionship has  been  in  existence,  there  have 
been  only  five  champions.  Miss  Maud  Wat- 
son, ill  her  day  the  Renshaw  of  the  women, 
held  the  title  for  the  first  two  years.  In 
1886  Miss  Bingley  (now  Mrs.  Hillyard)  dis- 
possessed her  of  it,  and  although  nearly 
fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  notable 
victory,  Mrs.  Hillyard  is  woman  champion 
for  this  year.  This  is  the  more  surprising, 
seeing  that  she  is  by  no  means  a  finished 
player,  that  her  service  is  not  of  the  best, 
and  that  she  is  unable  to  volley.  Mrs. 
Hillyard  affords  another  instance  of  the 
value  of  judgment,  determination,  and 
activity  in  the  game.  Like  S.  H.  Smith, 
she  has  a  very  severe  forehand  drive,  which 
she  places  admirably,  while  with  either 
forehand  or  backhand  she  keeps  an  excel- 
lent length.  Her  backhand  is  ugly  but 
sure,  while  her  lobbing  is  remarkably  safe. 
Altogether  Mrs.  Hillyard  has  won  the  cham- 
pionship six  times,  once  more  than  the  in- 
comparable Miss  Dod. 


Miss  Rice,  of  Ireland,  who  won  the 
championship  in  1890,  was  an  almost  un- 
known player,  and  after  her  victory  she 
retired  into  oblivion  again — a  mystery  quite 
unique  in  the  annals  of  lawn-tennis. 

The  only  other  lady  to  gain  an  English 
championship  is  Miss  C.  Cooper,  who  has 
divided  the  honors  with  Mrs.  Hillyard 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  having 
held  the  title  three  times.  Miss  Cooper 
has  a  good  service,  volleys  well  both  over- 
hand and  otherwise,  but  spoils  her  back  court 
play  by  putting  cut  on  the  ball  instead  of 
hitting  hard  and  clean,  as  Mrs.  Hillyard  does. 
But  the  best  lady  player  of  the  last  ten  years 
(always  excepting  Miss  Dod)  has  not  won 
the    English    championship.     Miss    Martin 
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is  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  woman  at 
present  playing,  for  she  has  an  excellent  ser- 
vice, volleys  as  well  as  many  men,  and  with 
as  much  variety,  and  she  is  a  strong  player 
from  the  back  of  the  court.  All  these  ad- 
vantages are,  however,  unfortunately  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  delicate  physique,  which  is 
responsible  for  her  extreme  nervousness  and 
want  of  stamina.  There  are  some  few  others 
working  their  way  to  the  front,  notably 
Miss  Robb,  who  plays  a  very  strong  all- 
round  game  and  displays  good  form,  but  the 
supply  of  new  players  is  not  so  large  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  nor  such  as  to  encourage 
hopeful  views  as  to  the  future  success  of- 
women's  competitions  in  open  tournaments. 


IOWA'S     LACK    OF     SPORTSMANSHIP 


WHERE     THE     POT-HUNTER     REIGNS     SUPREME 


By   Leonidas   Hubbard,  Jr. 


LET  me  say  by  way  of  preface  that 
Iowa  has  some  thorough  sportsmen. 
But  these  are  individuals,  and  not 
the  great  body  of  fishers  and  shooters.  I 
say  "fishers  and  shooters"  to  avoid  the 
■word  "  sportsmen,"  for  the  latter  term  would 
be  a  decided  misnomer.  The  mass  of  the 
men  who  handle  shotguns,  and  belong  to 
gun  clubs,  and  the  Iowa  State  Sportsmen's 
Association,  give  one  the  shivers  by  their 
very  conversation.  In  my  humble  opinion 
if  Iowa  were  called  in  judgment  for  her 
wretched  sportsmanship,  as  two  ancient 
cities  of  biblical  fame  were  for  their  sins,  the 
result  would  be  a  very  small  exodus  of 
righteous  ones,  a  shower  of  brimstone,  and 
a  lake  as  briny  and  .bitter  as  the  Dead  Sea. 

One  glimpse  will  serve  as  an  index.  Sioux 
City  has  a  gun  club,  composed  of  alleged 
sportsmen.  It  is  called  the  "  Soo  Gun  Club." 
I  called  on  a  ler'ding  member,  and  was  in- 
formed that  Sioux  City  has  more  pot-hunters 
than  any  other  city  in  the  Avorld.  Are  the 
laws  openly  violated  ?  I  asked.  The  man 
said  they  were.  Why  then  did  not  the 
sportsmen  do  something  toward  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders?  But  to  this  there 
was  no  answer,  save  that  all  hated  to  make 
trouble.  Then  my  informant  launched  into 
a  defense  of  the  law  which  permits  duck 
shooting  as  late  as  April  15.  There  were 
objections  to  the  law,' he  said,  but  then  there 
was  much  in  -its  favor.  When  he  came  to 
name  the  points  in  its  favor  he  got  to  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  shooting  of  geese 
save  in  spring.  This  was  the  only  ghost  of 
an  excuse  he  could  give  in  defense  of  the  law, 
and  it  looked  decidedly  thin  a  moment  later 
when  another  gun  club  man  entered  the 
room  and  began  conversation  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  killed  three  geese  the 
day  before.  This  was  in  December.  This 
man,  I  thought,  was  probably  an  unwhole- 
some exception  to  the  rule.  To  get  a  fair 
specimen  I  learned  the  name  of  the  repre- 
sentative whom  the  "Soo"  Club  sent  last 
year  to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Sportsmen's 
Association.     This  was  Mr.  H.  H.  Hauman, 


who  is  partner  in  a  meat  market  on  Fourth 
street.  Mr.  Hauman  was  out,  but  his  sports- 
manship was  at  least  hinted  by  the  fact  that 
forty-three  quail  lay  on  one  of  his  counters. 
The  law  provides  that  no  one  shall  kill  any 
quail  for  traffic,  "nor  shall  any  one  person, 
firm  or  corporation  have  more  than  twenty- 
five  of  said  game  birds  in  his  or  their  pos- 
session at  one  time."  Other  game  birds 
were  also  exposed  there  for  sale.  Yet  the 
man  whose  name  appears  on  the  door  of 
this  market  was  the  one  chosen  to  represent 
the  gun  club  of  Sioux  City  in  the  State 
Sportsmen's  Association !  Conversation  with 
other  local  shooters  convinced  me  that  Mr 
Hauman  was  a  fit  man  to  represent  the 
sportsmanship  of  this  city  and  this  portion 
of  Iowa. 

I  found  Iowa  men  as  a  rule  making  excuses 
for  spring  shooting,  and  the  main  argument 
Avas  the  time-worn  plea  that  "  everybody 
else  is  shooting  ducks  in  spring."  When 
one  has  heard  this  same  whimpering  excuse 
from  Pennsylvania  to  South  Dakota,  and 
from  Northern  Michigan  to  Arkansas,  it 
comes  to  grate,  and  one  begins  to  evolve 
ideas  on  the  need  of  larger  souls  among  the 
men  who  stand  for  sport.  In  every  one 
of  these  mid-western  States  there  are  three 
classes  of  men  who  shoot :  There  are  the 
pot-hunters  pure  and  simple;  then  the 
great  body  of  men  who  know  something  of 
sport,  and  have  some  of  the  instincts  of 
sportsmanship,  but  lack  the  fine  markings 
of  the  thoroughbred.  Then  come  the 
genuine  sportsmen,  who  will  have  clean, 
pure  sport,  or  none  at  all.  It  is  of  the  middle 
class  that  I  am  thinking  now,  and  I  want  to 
leave  the  immediate  needs  of  Iowa  for  a 
minute  and  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this 
whole  mid-western  region,  of  which  Iowa 
is  a  good  example.  There  is  needed  among 
this  middle  class  a  mighty  awakening.  If 
I  could  prescribe  the  ideal  stimulus,  I  would 
have  each  man  make  a  tour  of  every  State. 
Then  he  would  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
situation,  and  see  matters  from  another 
view-point  than  his  own  narrow  little  corner. 
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In  Ohio,  for  instance,  he  would  find  a  law 
that  permits  spring  shooting  of  ducks,  and 
he  would  hear  it  excused  by  his  Ohio  brethren 
with  the  statement,  "Michigan  and  Illinois 
shoot,  and  if  they  do,  why  shouldn't  we?" 
In  Michigan  he  would  hear  the  same  plea: 
"  Ohio  and  Illinois  shoot.  We  won't  quit 
unless  they  do."  So  say  Illinois  and  so 
Missouri.  In  Wisconsin  he  finds  a  law  that 
prohibits  spring  shooting,  but  the  Wis- 
consin man  says:  "Michigan  and  Illinois 
shoot,  and  if  they  do  we  want  our  law  re- 
pealed." Everywhere  the  plea  is  the  same. 
Nowhere  would  the  traveling  sportsman  hear 
a  defense  of  spring  shooting.  Everywhere 
merely  this  one  flimsy  excuse.  Now,  let  him 
sit  down  and  think.  Every  State  is  refusing 
to  do  right  merely  because  others  do  not. 
Nowhere  is  the  mass  of  sportsmen  ready  to 
stand  out  for  the  right  for  the  right's  sake. 
Everyone  is  patterning  his  own  conduct 
by  the  conduct  of  "everybody  else,"  not 
realizing  that  he  is  a  part  of  every  other 
man's  "everybody  else,"  and  as  such  re- 
sponsible to  an  extent  for  his  neighbor's 
conduct. 

This  bird's  eye  view  would  show  that  all 
the  States  of  this  region  want  to  save  the 
ducks.  And  what  all  want  to  do  must  be 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  It  would 
show  another  fact  as  well:  that  something 
radical  must  be  done  or  the  ducks  will  dis- 
appear. Over  this  whole  central  region  once 
hovered  vast  flocks,  with  millions  and  mill- 
ions of  pigeons.  They  darkened  the  sun  by 
day,  and  by  night  broke  their  roosting  trees 
down  by  the  weight  of  numbers.  Pot-hunters 
with  net  and  gun  and  snare  followed  them 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  When 
the  flight  left  Michigan  the  pot-hunter 
hastened  to  the  telegraph  and  located  the 
flock,  perhaps  in  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  in 
Illinois.  Wherever  it  was,  there  he  followed. 
Men  said  the  pigeon  would  never  be  ex- 
terminated, but  now  one  may  travel  this 
whole  country  without  meeting  a  man  who 
has  for  years  seen  a  pigeon.  Just  now 
mighty  flocks  of  wild  fowl  come  south  when 
cold  weather  begins.  Along  our  northern 
border  they  are  greeted  with  a  volley  of  shot. 
On  and  on  they  go,  whUe  from  every  bit  of 
woodland,  or  from  every  farmhouse  comes 
a  storm  of  lead.  Tired  out,  they  circle  above 
a  lake  to  light,  and,  thinking  to  be  safe  where 
others  of  their  kind  rest,  bend  downwards 
toward  a  group  of  decoys,  when,  bang, 
bang,  bang,  and  those  that  do  not  fall  must 


go  their  way  to  meet  new  shots  from  marsh, 
and  blind,  and  boat. 

One  would  hope  that  they  might  find  rest 
among  the  marshes  of  the  great  southern 
gulf.  But  not  so.  Thither  comes  the  pot- 
hunter, with  his  four-gauge  or  his  swivel 
gun,  and  creeping  among  the  bayous,  thinks 
himself  a  failure  if  his  slaughter  does  not  run 
to  more  than  eight  dozen  ducks  a  day. 

Then  comes  mating  season,  and  northward 
goes  the  remnant  to  raise  their  young.  Now, 
surely  this  shooting  will  cease.  Surely  men 
will  respect  this  period.  Surely  even  the  pot- 
hunters will  allow  a  bird  to  pass,  knowing 
that  to  spare  its  life  now  means  the  return  in 
autumn  of  a  brood!  But  not  so;  the  fire 
continues,  and  mating  ducks  fall  over  every 
mile  of  the  journey  from  Louisiana  to  British 
America.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot  last. 
The  ducks  must  in  time  go  the  way  of  the 
pigeons,  unless  a  part  of  the  slaughter  is 
stopped.  The  men  who  shoot  ducks  in 
spring  are  hacking  at  their  own  sport. 
When  they  decline  to  stop  shooting  because 
their  neighbors  will  not,  they  cut  off  their 
noses  to  spite  the  remaining  portions  of  their 
respective  physiognomies.  What  is  the 
remedy?  Better  sportsmanship.  Now,  the 
most  of  the  so-called  sportsmen  in  these 
States  are  acting  like  a  lot  of  small  school 
boys.  Each  gives  as  excuse  for  being 
bad,  the  fact  that  the  rest  are  bad.  What 
we  need  is  a  class  of  sportsmen  who  do  right 
because  it  is  right.  Sportsmen  who  stand 
for  something  themselves,  and  are  not  merely 
wretched  imitators  of  those  about  them. 
Let  Wisconsin  stand  by  her  spring  duck 
protection  because  it  is  right;  because  the 
sportsman's  truest  instinct  tells  him  that 
is  honest  sport ;  because  her  example  will  help 
her  wabbly,  weak-kneed  neighbors  on  the 
south  and  east.  Let  Minnesota  perfect  her 
law,  and  then,  if  there  be  other  States  whose 
sense  of  honor  is  derived  from  that  of  its 
neighbors,  and  is  nothing  of  itself,  let  them 
pattern  after  these  leaders. 

This  is,  perhaps,  an  ideal  view.  There  is 
another  view,  with  a  little  more  of  the 
practical  in  it.  This  is  for  some  sort  of 
interstate  work  among  the  sportsmen's 
associations,  whereby  they  may  agree  upon 
uniform  laws.  Sportsmanship  is  develop- 
ing, and  there  are  better  sportsman  every 
year.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  transform 
the  bulk  of  the  shooters  into  full-fledged 
sportsmen  at  a  word.  However,  if  the 
larger  associations  and  sportsmen's  organi- 
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zations  will  take  the  matter  up,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  able  to  agree 
upon  something  in  the  way  of  a  uniform 
system  toward  which  all  may  work.  This 
agreement  would  give  a  starting  point,  and  do 
away  to  some  extent  with  the  present  blind 
leading  of  the  blind.  Such  a  work  toward 
uniformity  of  game  laws  would  have  other 
desirable  effects  aside  from  saving  the  ducks. 
It  would  do  much  toward  assisting  the 
enforcement  of  existing  laws.  To-day  one 
State  will  have  a  law  which  permits  the  sale 
of  game  at  all  seasons.  It  is  a  very  bad  law, 
under  any  possible  conditions;  but  under 
those  which  exist  it  is  peculiarly  evil.  For 
instance,  when  the  quaU  season  has  closed 
in  Illinois,  the  game  warden  will  seize  a  batch 
of  the  birds  brought  into  some  market. 
A  man  is  on  hand  to  say  they  were  killed  in 
Missouri.  Thus  the  pot-hunter  may  kill 
Illinois  quail  the  year  around  and  sell  them, 
if  he  can  conceal  the  fact  that  they  wera 
killed  in  his  own  State.  I  mention  this  need 
of  uniform  laws,  not  because  the  need  is 
specially  applicable  to  Iowa,  but  because  it 
is  needed  in  the  whole  middle  West,  and 
Iowa  conditions  serve  to  suggest  the  subject. 
'This  State  finds  its  sport  chiefly  with 
birds.  On  the  west  is  the  Missouri  River  with 
plentiful  marshes.  On  the  east  runs  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  north  are  scattered 
lakes,  where  wild  rice  grows.  On  all  of 
these  ducks  and  geese  stop  in  their  semi- 
annual migrations.  On  most  of  the  low 
lands  are  found  also  snipe,  woodcock  and 
kindred  game  birds.  Through  the  higher 
and  more  level  portions  of  the  State  is  land 
on  which  quail  abound.  Prairie  chickens, 
too,  are  found,  though  they  are  not  nearly 
so  numerous  as  formerly.  Good  fishing 
there  is  for  bass  and  pike  and  croppies,  both 
in  the  rivers  and  in  the  northern  lakes. 
Along  the  northern  border  are  some  groups 
of  hills,  and  among  these  are  streams  so 
cold  and  swift  that  trout  thrive.  These 
have  been  planted  with  trout  fry  and  some 
are  .beginning  to  offer  good  sport.  It  is  on 
these  marshes,  with  their  water  fowl;  these 
prairies  with  their  quaU  and  chickens; 
and  in  these  streams  and  lakes,  with  their 
abundant  fish,  that  the  pot-hunter  does  his 
deadly  work.  He  is  not  the  pot-hunter  of 
Minnesota's  wilds,  for  he  does  not  hunt  all 
the  year  around.  He  hangs  about  town  most 
of  the  time,  save  in  the  season  when  game  is 
salable.  Then  he  goes  forth  to  slaughter. 
To  protect  the  game  and  enforce  the  laws 


is  a  State  game  warden,  whose  expenditures 
are  limited  to  $9,000  a  year.  As  this  ap- 
propriation must  cover  also  the  expense  of 
fish  culture  and  distribution,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  warden  is  handicapped.  Lacking 
money  for  salaried  deputies,  the  warden  has 
been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  volun- 
teers, who  here,  as  everywhere  else,  are 
practically  useless.  The  result  has  been 
that  game  slaughter  has  gone  almost  un- 
checked. A  favorite  harvest  of  the  pot- 
hunter comes  in  the  month  of  August. 
This  is  the  last  month  of  the  closed  season 
on  ducks.  The  hunters  mentioned  go  to 
the  lakes  and  marshes  and  make  large  kills 
of  such  water  fowl  as  breed  in  these  regions. 
The  sportsmen  who  follow  when  the  season 
opens  find  the  best  sport  gone.  There  is 
now  on  foot  among  sportsmen  of  Des  Moines, 
and  some  few  scattered  thoroughbreds 
of  the  smaller  towns,  a  movement  toward 
a  special  protection  of  these  lakes  in  August. 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  Bicknell,  Mr.  George  W.  Mc- 
Cartney and  Mr.  W.  L.  Read,  all  of  Des 
Moines,  are  the  promoters  of  this  as  well  as 
other  movements  for  better  game  protection. 
They  are  working  for  a  law  requiring  every 
hunter  to  be  licensed.  The  plan  is  to  make 
the  license  fee  one  dollar  and  have  the  money 
derived  from  fees  go  into  the  game  warden's 
funds  to  be  used  for  a  special  force  of  salaried 
deputies  during  August.  The  license  sys- 
tem it  is  argued,  would  cut  off  the  class  of 
penniless  idlers  and  small  boys,  as  well  as 
furnish  money  for  better  policing.  Ap- 
parently Iowa  has  suffered  more  than  most 
of  her  sisters  from  the  idle  class  of  hunters. 
They  have  slaughtered  her  prairie  chickens 
and  her  quail.  Here  and  there  farmers  have 
taken  a  hand  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
but,  in  general  here,  as  farther  east,  there 
is  a  sentiment  among  the  farmers  that  favors 
the  protection  of  these  birds — a  sentiment 
that  the  idler  about  town  does  not  feel. 
Here  as  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  this  irre- 
sponsible class  has  brought  war  between 
farmer  and  sportsman,  with  the  result  that 
the  latter  is  classed  as  a  pot-hunter  and  or- 
dered off  of  farms,  while  the  former  is  con- 
demned as  narrow  and  mean,  and  accused  of 
more  than  his  share  of  game  murder. 

The  trinity  of  sportsmen  named  above  and 
their  few  followers  have  experimented  to 
some  extent  with  special  August  protec- 
tion for  ducks.  A  little  group  has  gone 
for  a  number  of  years  to  Twin  Lakes,  in 
northwestern  Iowa  for  a  few  days  of  autumn 
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shooting.  Until  the  past  season  they  have 
never  failed  to  find  the  lakes  stripped  of 
such  ducks  as  breed  there.  Last  August 
they  made  up  a  purse  and  hired  two 
deputies  to  police  Twin  Lakes,  with  the 
result  that  three  pot-hunters  were  arrested 
before  the  season  opened,  a  number  of 
others  were  frightened  away,  and  the  duck 
shooting  saved.  They  believe  good  shoot- 
ing can  likewise  be  saved  for  all  of  Iowa's 
lakes  and  marshes  if  the  proposed  license 
law  is  passed  and  protection  secured.  The 
Iowa  Field  Trial  Club  has  tried  a  similar  ex- 
periment. It  holds  a  lease  to  the  hunting 
rights  of  8,000  acres  near  Emmetsburg. 
Its  birds  were  invariably  slaughtered  until 
the  club  adopted  the  plan  of  policing  its 
grounds  during  the  late  months  of  summer. 
Now  the  shooting  is  fairly  good.  These 
instances  merely  serve  to  show  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  Iowa's  present  game  pro- 
tection. It  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  passive 
state  of  the  sportsmen's  association,  which 
calmly  looks  on  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
has  taken  no  active  steps  either  to  initiate 
a  good  healthy  sentiment  for  game  preser- 
vation or  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  few 
real  sportsmen  mentioned  above,  who  by 
some  strange  freak  of  fate  find  themselves 
thrown  into  this  home  of  pot-hunters. 

The  fishing  in  this  State  has  suffered 
no  less  than  has  the  shooting  from  bad 
laws  and  poor  enforcement.  Seining  has 
been  practised  by  the  same  class  that 
does  the  August  shooting.  Likewise  spear- 
ing, dynamiting  and  the  use  of  set  lines 
have  helped  destroy  the  sport.  However, 
there  is  good  fishing  in  many  of  the  lakes 
and  larger  streams.  Bass,  pike  and  crop- 
pies are  the  chief  among  Iowa  game  fishes. 
The  location  of  the  State  between  two 
great  rivers  adds  much  to  the  opportunity 
of  the  angler.  Along  the  eastern  boundary 
men  go  out  upon  the  Father  of  Waters 
after  bass  and  pike.  There  is  excellent 
bass  fishing  that  has  a  keener  excitement 
than  any  found  in  lakes,  for  the  reason 
that  current  adds  an  element  of  difficulty 
which  makes  the  sport  far  more  absorb- 
ing. Then,  too,  these  rivers  are  a  wonder- 
ful aid  to  the  game  warden  in  his  stocking 
of  the  inland  lakes.  Every  spring  sees 
an  overflow  along  the  Missouri's  banks. 
The  bayous,  marshes  and  bits  of  low  ground 
everyw^here  are  covered  with  water,  the 
flood  passes  and  in  the  muddy  pools,  left 
on   the   low   land,  are   thousands    of   fish. 


Then  comes  the  game  warden  with  a 
special  car  fitted  for  the  work.  His  men 
seine  the  pools  and  save  the  fish,  which 
otherwise  would  die.  These  are  carried 
away  and  distributed  through  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  the  interior.  This  work 
has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  lakes  where 
seine  and  gill  nets  were  doing  their  best 
to  make  empty  waters.  If  the  farmer 
legislators  of  the  State  would  but  waken 
and  put  a  check  upon  the  work  of  exter- 
mination, permanent  fishing  of  an  excellent 
character  would  be  guaranteed. 

Iowa  has  no  large  game  such  as  one 
finds  in  a  timbered  country.  There  is 
not  a'  wUd  deer  or  bear  in  the  whole  State. 
What  timber  there  is  resembles  a  stunted 
second  growth  and  her  surface  is  essentially 
prairie.  Once  there  were  many  turkeys 
here  and  a  law  still  defines  the  season 
when  they  may  be  shot,  but  there  are 
very  few,  if  any,  left  within  the  whole  region. 
Formerly  a  characteristic  of  Iowa's  out- 
door life  was  the  coursing  practised  by 
lovers  of  horses  and  hounds,  in  the  north- 
western counties.  There  were  some  real 
sportsmen  there  who  brought  their  love 
for  hard  rides  from  the  fox-hunting  dis- 
tricts of  England.  But  this  sport  has  almost 
if  not  entirely,  disappeared  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  made  up  the  coursing  set  nowfind 
an  occasional  bit  of  sport  by  going  across 
the  river  and  across  some  more  prairie 
to  Western  Nebraska,  where  men  follow 
the  hounds  after  wolves.  But  in  spite 
of  her  prairies  and  her  pot-hunters  this 
breezy  farmer  state  has  her  breathing 
spots,  where  men  may  find  outdoor  air 
and  cool  summer  days.  These  are  on  the 
lakes  along  the  northern  border.  Here 
the  character  of  the  country  partakes  just 
a  little  of  that  of  its  neighbor,  Minnesota, 
There  are  hills  of  a  minor  sort  and  beauti- 
ful lakes.  The  region  is  attracting  many 
resorters  who  place  there  their  summer 
homes  and  who  make  these  lakes  ,gay 
with  summer  merriment.  Here,  too,  come 
sportsmen  in  the  autumn  for  ducks  and 
fish.  If  Iowa  will  but  protect  her  game 
and  compel  the  handler  of  seine  and  spear 
to  emigrate,  she  will  have  a  charming  bit 
of  out-of-doors,  where  men  from  the  East 
would  come  from  July  to  November,  leav- 
ing within  the  State  many  times  as  much 
wealth  as  it' would  cost  to  police  the  lakes 
and  marshes  with  men  who  save  the  game. 


TOURING  IN  AUTOMOBILES 


By   Henry   R.  Sutphen 


SEVERAL  years  ago  the  bicycle 
suddenly  made  a  prodigious  leap 
into  public  favor,  a  result  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  provided  people  of 
moderate  means  with  an  entirely  new  and 
fascinating  amusement — the  exploring  of  the 
particular  locality  in  which  they  lived,  but 
about  which  they  had  usually  known  little 
or  nothing. 

For  the  natural  man,  only  one  means 
of  locomotion  is  available — his  legs,  and 
their  radius  of  action  is  necessarily  limited. 
Given  the  use  of  the  four  legs  of  a  horse 
and  we  can  of  course  go  much  farther 
afield,  but  the  cost  is  at  once  tremendously 
increased,  thereby  placing  this  mode  of 
locomotion  out  of  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age citizen.  But  the  bicycle  rider  can 
easily  compete  with  the  horse  in  the  mat- 
ter of  distance  covered  and  the  only  ex- 
penditure is  that  of  his  own  strength  and 
energy. 

And  so  everybody  took  up  bicycle  riding 
and  enjoyed  the  novel  sensation  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  outlying  country 


GASOLINE    TOURING  VEHICLE. 

EQUIPPED   WITH   THREE-CYLINDER  ENGINE  AND 

WOODEN    WHEELS. 

about  his  home.  In  short,  it  is  the  tour- 
ing capabilities  of  the  bicycle  which  account 
for  its  popularity. 

Touring  in  itself  is  a  pastime  of  which 
one  may  never  tire,  provided  only  that  we 
do  not  have  to  work  so  hard  to  obtain  the 
pleasure  as  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  it.  And 
to  be  popular,  the  cost  must  be  moderate. 


The  automobile  of  to-day  offers  itself  as 
a  factor  in  touring.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  ideal  has  been  evolved,  but  the 
manufacturers  have  at  least  put  practicable 
machines  upon  the  market  and  each  new 
model  shows  an  improvement  upon  its 
predecessor.  It  is  the  history  of  the  bicycle 
repeated,  even  in  the  matter  of  high  prices 
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and  slow  deliveries.  But  the  manufacturers 
have  learned  something  by  their  experience 
in  the  bicycle  trade,  and  the  development 
of  the  automobile  should  be  proportionately 
hastened. 

France  and  Germany  have  given  most  of 
their  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
gas  engine  or  hydro-carbon  form  of  power, 
while  inventors  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  have  worked  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  steam  and  electric  types. 
Then  there  are  the  imperfectly  developed 
alcohol  and  liquid  air  motors  and  half  a 
dozen  other  forms  of  power  that  are  still 
in  the  "blue-print"  stage.  For  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  our  choice  of  a  touring 
automobile  must  be  made  between  the  gaso- 
line and  the  steam  carriage. 

Electricity  is  manifestly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  touring  purposes,  its  radius  of 
action  being  absolutely  limited,  and  its  cost 
of  operation  comparatively  high.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  all  similar  systems, 
such  as  the  widely  exploited  liquid  air 
motor.  The  successful  touring  machine 
must  be  a  prime  mover,  or  one  that  devel- 
ops its  own  energy  from  the  raw  fuel. 
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Gas  and  steam  then  are  the  alternatives, 
and  how  shall  we  decide  between  them? 

Casting  up  their  respective  merits  and 
demerits,  we  find  that  in  the  matter  of  first 
cost,  the  steam  automobile  has  a  decided 
advantage.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hydro-carbon  vehicles  are  much  less  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  and  operate,  and  are 
therefore  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
figures  put  forth  by  the  manufacturers,  as 
to  the  cost  of  operation,  are  apt  to  vary 
widely  from  those  obtained  by  users  in 
actual  practice.  Furthermore,  one  oper- 
ator may  get  better  and  more  economical 
results  from  a  given  machine  than  can 
another,  presumably  of  equal  intelligence. 
The   personal   equation  enters   here. 

Safety  is  of  course  a  paramount  consider- 
ation. Both  the  steam  and  hydro-carbon 
systems  use  the  highly  inflammable  gasoline 
or  naphtha  as  a  source  of  power  supply 
but  the  method  of  application  is  different. 
The  steam  automobile  employs  a  gasoline 
flame  to  turn  the  water  in  the  boiler  into 
steam.  This  gasoline  or  naphtha  is  carried 
under  pressure  in  the  fuel  tank,  and  any 
leak  or  overflow  is  liable  to  start  a  fire 
which  may  do  great  damage  to  the  vehicle, 
and  result  in  serious  injury  to  its  occupants. 
In  the  popular  view,  it  is  the  boiler  that 
is  the  dangerous  part  of  the  steam-driven 
vehicle,  but  this  is  erroneous.  A  tube 
boiler,  made  by  any  reputable  firm,  can- 
not possibly  burst,  like  a  shell  boiler.  The 
most  it  can  do  is  to  blow  or  burn  out  a 
tube  and  a  slight  leakage  of  steam  is  the 
only  visible  result. 

The  hydro-carbon  system,  too,  uses  gas 
which  is  generated  from  gasoline  within 
what  is  called  a  carburetor.  After  being 
mixed  with  air  it  is  drawn  into  the  engine 
cylinder,  compressed  and  exploded  by  an 
electric  spark.  The  principle  of  expansion 
of  gas  to  move  a  piston  is  the  same  as  in 
the  steam  engine.  But  the  gas  engine  dis- 
penses with  the  boiler,  or  rather  combines 
boiler  and  cylinder  in  one  piece.  It  is 
therefore  a  one  unit  motor  as  opposed  to 
the  two  units,  boiler  and  engine  of  the 
steam  carriage.  No  flame  of  fire  comes  near 
the  gasoline  itself,  but  great  care  must  still 
be  used  in  filling  the  fuel  tanks.  No  system 
that  employs  gasoline  as  a  fuel  or  motive 
power  can  ever  be  absolutely  safe.  The  gas 
engine  with  electric  ignition  reduces  the 
danger  to  a  minimum,  but  it  is  still  there. 


The  manufacturers  realize  this  defect  and 
inventors  are  constantly  at  work  trying 
to  overcome  it.  What  is  particularly 
wanted  is  a  successful  kerosene  oil  burner 
for  the  steam  automobile  and  the  corres- 
ponding development  of  an  internal  com- 
bustion motor,  using  kerosene  oil  gas  as 
its  motive  power. 

In  order  to  determine  the  best  forms  of 
power  for  long  distance  touring  in  England, 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain 
arranged  last  year  for  a  thousand  mile 
endurance  run.  During  this  test  the  hydro- 
carbon system  made  the  best  showing  on 
the  three  points  of  reliability,  speed  and  low 
cost  of  operation.  Following  this  example 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America  intends  to 
arrange  for  a  five  hundred  mile  endurance 
test  run  between  New  York  and  Buffalo, 
some  time  during  the  coming  season.  This 
test  will  be  open  to  all  vehicles  seating  two 
people  side  by  side,  awards  being  made 
upon  the  following  basis:  Fewest  stops, 
greatest  carrying  capacity  in  proportion  to 
weight,  and  least  cost  for  repairs.  An  aver- 
age speed  of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
must  be  maintained  during  the  entire  run. 
This  is  the  sort  of  experimenting  that  is 
certain  to  yield  profitable  results,  both  to 
the  manufacturer  and  to  the  user  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  such  a  test  is  assuredly  of 
more  value  than  a  dozen  so-called  road 
races.  If  the  data  for  the  New  York- 
Buffalo  test  were  at  hand  to-day,  the  tabu- 
lated results  would  materially  assist  the 
intending  purchaser  in  determining  which 
form  of  automobile  is  most  likely  to  answer 
his  purpose  for  touring  on  the  average 
American  roadways.  In  the  absence  of 
such  data  we  can  only  draw  our  conclusions 
from  private  experience  and  theoretical 
knowledge. 

With  American  roads  as  they  are  the 
question  of  construction  becomes  import- 
ant. The  prevailing  type  of  steam  vehicles 
is  too  light  to  stand  hard  usage.  The 
makers  of  gasoline  machines  have  more 
generally  realized  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  put  heavy  motors  on  bicycle  running 
gear  and  the  present  type  of  hydro-carbon 
vehicles  is  consequently  more  practical  for 
touring  use.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  steam  automobiles  should  not  be  built 
to  fulfil  every  requirement. 

In  the  matter  of  repairs,  the  liability  to 
breakdowns,  and  general  efliciency,  there 
is   something  to  be   said  for  both   types. 
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Both  the  steam  engine  and  the  hydro- 
carbon motors  need  careful  and  intelligent 
attention,  if  they  are  to  give  the  best,  or 
even  satisfactory  results.  They  are  each 
liable  to  unexpected  and  annoying  break- 
downs, but  it  is  certainly  easier  to  locate 
the  source  of  trouble  in  a  steam  engine 
than  it  is  in  a  gas  motor.  In  the  first  place, 
the  steam  engine  is  more  familiar  to  us, 
both  in  theory  and  practice;  and  secondly, 
the  gas  engine  is  complicated  by  its  electrical 
sparking  apparatus,  and  electricity  is  a  notor- 
iously elusive  fluid.  The  man  who  really 
and  thoroughly  understands  the  working 
of  the  petroleum  gas  engine  must  be  a  well- 


what  is  the  matter  with  a  gas  engine,  let 
alone  repairing  it,  with  no  tools  at  hand 
but  a  rusty  spanner  and  a  bicycle  screw- 
driver. 

In  general  efficiency,  the  steam  vehicle 
has  the  advantage  in  ease  of  control  and 
possesses  decidedly  greater  flexibility  of 
operation.  The  reversing  process  is  perfect, 
since  the  locomotive  link  motion  is  used, 
and  the  engine  can  be  started  by  simply 
letting  steam  into  the  cylinders.  The  gas 
engine  cannot  be  reversed,  and  back  motion 
can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  gearing. 
Moreover,  the  internal  combustion  motor 
will  not  start  itself  from  a  state   of  rest. 
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equipped  mechanical  engineer  and  something 
of  an  electrician  as  well.  The  old  dictum 
that  "  knowledge  is  power  "  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  handling  of  a  hydro- 
carbon motor.  On  the  whole,  when  a  break- 
down occurs,  the  owner  of  the  steam  carriage 
has  the  better  chance  of  reaching  home 
under  his  own  power.  Locomotion  is  pos- 
sible even  with  smashed  water  gauges  and 
leaky  tubes,  but  the  gas  engine  will  not 
run  at  all  if  there  is  anything  radically 
wrong  with  its  essential  functions.  And 
it  is  often  a  labor  of  hours  to  find  out  Just 


The  initial  impulse  must  be  given  by  hand 
or  through  some  auxiliary  mechanical  device. 
The  steam  engine's  speed  can  be  governed 
with  perfect  certainty,  either  by  throttling 
or  by  the  cut-off,  while  the  gas  motor 
generally  works  best  at  a  certain  high 
normal  rate,  which  must  be  reduced  by 
gearing.  Against  this,  the  internal  com- 
bustion motor  is  much  less  delicate  in  its  fun- 
damental working  parts,  it  works  on  a  one 
unit  system  as  opposed  to  the  two  units  of 
steam  or  electricity,  and,  generally  speaking, 
it  can  do  rougher  and  harder  work  than 
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the  steam  engine.  Moreover,  it  needs  but 
one  fuel,  gasoline,  as  against  both  water 
and  gasoline  which  naust  be  supplied  to 
the  steam  engine.  It  is  true  that  water 
is  used  for  cooling  purposes  on  all  large 
gasoline  motors,  but  the  quantity  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  its  chemical  purity 
is  not  so  important  as  though  it  were  to 
be  used  inside  a  boiler. 

Of  course  the  great  difficulty  confronting 
the  manufacturer  is  not  to  make  a  machine 
that  will  run,  but  a  machine  that  anyone 
can  run.  So  far  as  possible,  it  must  be 
automatic  in  operation  and  above  all  it 
must  be  virtually  fool-proof.  There  lies 
the  rub.  The  makers  of  the  steam  car- 
riages have  been  especially  ingenious  in 
providing  automatic  governors  for  their  ma- 
chinery. If  everything  works  perfectly,  the 
water  levelj  the  steam  pressure,  and  the  fire 
are  all  looked  after  automatically,  and  the 
operator  has  only  to  manage  his  levers  and 
enjoy  the  scenery.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
wholly  dispense  with  human  intelligence  and 
attention,  nor  even  to  substitute  for  it  be- 
yond a  certain  fixed  point.  The  sooner  that 
the  owner  of  an  automobile  gets  rid  of  the 
idea  that  machinery  can  be  built  and  run 
on  the  "you  press  the  button"  principle, 
the  quicker  he  is  likely  to  arrive  at  his 
destination.  To  the  ordinary  observer,  the 
familiar  type  of  steam  automobiles  that  go 
flying  so  swiftly  and  gracefully  around  our 
streets,  appear  like  very  simple  machines. 
A  sprocket  chain  and  a  couple  of  levers  is 
about  all  that  he  can  see  and  he  vaguely 
concludes  that  the  rest  of  it  is  in  the  box. 
But  let  him  open  that  box  and  look  within 
and  he  will  see  what  is  virtually  a  locomo- 
tive engine  in  miniature,  with  cylinders, 
valves,  link  motion  and  all  complete. 
Would  he  feel  himself  competent,  after  read- 
ing a  dozen-paged  manual  of  instruction, 
to  mount  the  foot  plate  of  "No.  999"  and 
take  the  "Empire  State"  through  to  Al- 
bany? And  a  locomotive  does  not  have 
to  be  steered. 

A  machine  is  a  machine,  whether  it  is 
employed  to  peel  apples  or  to  supply  the 
motive  power  to  a  World's  Exposition,  and 
the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  powers  and  an 
intelligent  direction  of  them.  To  be  a  suc- 
cessful chauffeur  one  should  be  able  to  take 
his  machine  apart,  clean,  inspect  and  as- 
semble it  again.  The  famous  French  auto- 
mobilists  pride  themselves  upon  being  prac- 


tical machinists  and  the  little  knowledge 
that  may  come  in  so  usefully  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  turn  in  the  park  is  simply  price- 
less when  one  is  really  touring.  It  is  folly 
to  start  away  from  home  unless  you  thor- 
oughly know  your  steed.  Look  at  a  loco- 
motive engine  just  after  it  has  hooked  on  to 
its  train  and  is  about  to  start  on  a  long  run 
and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  see  a  man  in 
overalls  walking  around  the  big  machine 
with  an  oil  can  in  his  hand.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  him  to  be  the  fireman, 
such  a  prosaic  job  as  oiling  should  be  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  engineer.  But  not 
so;  it  is  the  engineer  himself  and  the  regu- 
lations especially  require  that  he  shall  per- 
form this  final  grooming  of  his  iron  steed 
in  person.  And  the  reason  is  that  he  may 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  inspect  the  all- 
important  running  gear  of  the  machine. 
The  oil  cups  are  not  always  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  the  greatest  convenience  for  the 
oiler's  back ;  in  fact,  they  are  often  quite 
inconveniently  situated,  the  idea  being  to 
make  sure  that  certain  important  working 
parts  shall  come  under  the  eye  of  the  en- 
gineer. 

There  is  certainly  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  practice  of  the  French  engineers, 
who  build  their  automobiles  with  as  much 
machinery  as  possible  in  sight,  and  that  of 
the  American  manufacturer,  who  tries  to 
put  all  the  working  parts  into  the  box.  It 
is  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  motor  vehicle 
is  nothing  more  than  a  horseless  carriage, 
even  to  its  incongruous  and  useless  dash- 
board, and  consequently  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  real  machine.  It  is  equally  ridi- 
culous to  unnecessarily  expose  delicate 
working  parts  to  the  deteriorating'  effects  of 
dust  and  weather.  The  ideal  touring  auto- 
mobile should  be  neither  a  park  trap  nor  a 
road  locomotive. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  general  article,  to 
give  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  what 
the  amateur  automobilist  ought  to  know 
before  he  has  earned  the  right  to  call  him- 
self a  chauffeur.  Accordingly  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  discuss  matters  purely 
technical,  such  as  the  respective  merits  of 
two  or  four  cycle  gas  engines,  the  mysteries 
of  the  "jump"  and  "wipe"  spark,  differ- 
entials, "flash"  boilers  and  the  like.  These 
things  the  layman  must  learn  from  prac- 
tical and  sometimes  bitter  experience. 
But  some  essential  points  in  practice  may 
be  briefly  noted.     Brakes  are.  a  part  of  the 
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construction  that  should  be  carefully  looked 
after.  The  French  law  requires  that  every 
motor  car  must  be  fitted  with  at  least  two 
brakes,  one  of  which  must  work  directly 
upon  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  Of  course,  the 
latter  would  only  be  used  in  emergencies, 
as  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  tire  or  even  to  strip 
it  entirely  from  the  wheel.  But  a  shoe- 
brake  upon  the  circumference  of  the  drive 
w^heels  is  the  most  powerful  brake  that  can 
be  devised  and  it  is  better  to  lose  a  set  of 
tires  than  to  be  smashed  up  altogether. 
Speaking  of  wheels,  brings  up  the  question 
of  wood  versus  wire.  The  later  practice 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  wood  wheel  for 
medium  and  heavy-weight  carriages.  Its 
strength  and  elasticity  are  greater,  it  is  not 
so  liable  to  deterioration,  and  it  is  easier  to 
keep  clean.  The  tubular  steel  wheel  is  still 
a  third  type,  but  it  is  not  in  general  use  as 
yet.  In  a  touring  automobile,  it  is  an  ob- 
vious advantage  to  have  all  four  wheels  of 
the  same  size,  as  then  the  one  extra  tire  car- 
ried will  fit  in  any  place. 

Three  or  four  wheels?  The  advocates  of 
the  three  wheeler  claim  lighter  draught, 
easier  steering  and  greater  flexibility  in 
withstanding  severe  strains.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  four  wheels  afford  much  greater 
stability  and  the  general  verdict  is  decidedly 
in  their  favor.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  said  that  a  low  center  of  gravity  is  essen- 
tial in  any  automobile  intended  for  work 
over  rough  roads.  The  absurdly  high  elec- 
tric stanhopes,  for  example,  are  only  fitted 
for  park  use  and  are  none  too  safe  there.  A 
high  carriage  is  absolutely  unsuited  for  tour- 
ing, for  remember  that  you  no  longer  have 
the  weight  and  mobility  of  the  horse  to  bal- 
ance the  imperfectly  adjusted  load. 

In  the  use  of  the  steam  carriage  it  is 
important    to    keep    the    gasoline    burner 


clean.  The  gasoline  itself  should  be  strained 
before  being  run  into  the  fuel  tank  as  any 
foreign  matter  will  quickly  clog  the  fire- 
holes.  The  manufacturers  all  advise  the 
use  of  "soft"  water  in  the  boiler.  Other- 
wise chemical  action  is  set  up  that  quickly 
shortens  the  boiler's  life.  Still  better 
results  will  be  obtained  by  using  only  dis- 
tilled water,  but  this  is  naturally  imprac- 
ticable when  on  a  tour.  But  every  farmer's 
wife  knows  the  difference  between  "soft" 
and  "hard"  water.  The  water-glass  is  of 
course  the  chief  object  of  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  steam  carriage  operator.  The 
tell-tale  however,  is  not  always  accurate, 
and  it  will  not  do  to  place  implicit  faith  in 
its  reading.  The  gasoline  level  in  the  fuel 
tank  should  be  looked  after  with  equal 
care  and  the  spanner  and  oil-can  should 
always  be  at  hand  to  minister  to  loosened 
nuts  and  squeaky  bearings.  Extra  large 
fuel  and  water  tanks  are  obviously  a  part 
of  any  long  distance  equipment;  also  a  well 
equipped  tool  box  and  plenty  of  extra  parts. 
On  the  question  of  pneumatic  versus  solid 
tires,  the  experience  of  the  French  automo- 
bilists  should  be  helpful.  To-day  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  French  motor  vehicles  are 
fitted  with  pneumatics,  and  the  solid  type 
has  virtually  disappeared.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  (in  France)  the 
pneumatic  tires  cost  ten  francs  less  than 
the  solid,  and  wore  four  months  longer. 
Moreover,  the  life  of  the  motive  machinery 
was  noticeably  prolonged,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  electric  batteries.  It  was  shown  by  ex- 
periment that  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  was 
about  the  limit  of  safety  for  a  car  fitted 
with  solid  tires  and  running  over  a  perfect 
road.  At  higher  speeds,  the  vibration  was 
so  great  that  the  motor  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  wrecking  itself.     The  same  ma- 
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chine  with  pneumatic  tires  could  be  speeded 
up  to  sixty  and  seventy  miles  an  hour  with 
entire  safety.  It  may  be  added  that  only  the 
double  tube  pneumatic  is  used  abroad,  the 
American  single  tube  being  entirely  tabooed. 

The  steering  mechanism  should  be  care- 
fully designed,  for  upon  its  efficiency  depends 
the  comfort  and  the  safety  of  the  driver. 
A  perfect  steering  device  should  call  for  a 
small  expenditure  of  force  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  and  there  should  be  adequate 
provision  for  taking  off  and  distributing 
shocks  due  to  sudden  jars  or  obstructions 
in  the  course  of  the  wheels.  Moreover, 
it  must  act  quickly  so  that,  if  necessary, 
the  carriage  may  be  turned  within  its  own 
length.  All  of  these  requirements  are 
mechanically  possible  and  should  be  met 
by  any  good  manufacturer.  In  this  coun- 
try the  lever  is  generally  used,  while  the 
continental  manufacturers  prefer  the  steer- 
ing wheel.  For  high  speeds,  the  wheel  is 
undoubtedly  preferable,  and  the  later  Amer- 
ican models  show  that  it  is  coming  into 
favor  over  here  for  general  use. 

The  sparking  of  gasoline  motors  is  one 
of  the  minor  perplexing  problems  and  there 
are  two  general  systems — dry  batteries  and 
the  magneto  or  mechanical  generation  of 
the  current.  In  the  use  of  batteries  there 
are  frequent  difficulties  with  the  insulation, 
owing  to  careless  wiring  and  as  there  is  no 
way  of  ascertaining  the  present  degree  of 
battery  efficiency  to  guard  against  a  sudden 
giving  out,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  along  an 
extra  set.  The  magneto  system  has  been 
adopted  lately  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  American  automobile  man- 
ufacturers and  as  the  result  of  years  of  ex- 
perimenting with  both  types. 

In  the  transmission  of  the  power  from 
motor  to  wheels,  gears  or  belts  may  be  em- 
ployed. Each  system  has  its  good  and 
weak  points,  but  the  solid  gears  in  mesh 
are  most  in  favor  with  explosive  motor 
builders.  With  a  motor,  such  as  the 
steam  engine,  that  can  be  effectually 
throttled,  the  difficulty  of  speed  reduction 
virtually  disappears. 

In  cold  weather,  freezing  up  is  an  unpleas- 
ant contingency,  and  in  this  respect  the 
gasoline  motor  has  the  advantage  over  the 


steam  carriage.  With  the  latter,  the  water 
should  be  drawn  off  whenever  the  carriage 
is  out  of  commission  in  the  stable,  and  not 
infrequently  during  an  unusually  long  wait 
while  on  the  road.  With  the  gasoline 
carriage,  there  is  only  the  freezing  of  the 
water  in  the  water-jacket  to  guard 
against,  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  addi- 
tion of  chemical  compounds.  Calcium  chlo- 
ride is  said  to  yield  exceptionally  favorable 
results. 

The  ideal  engine  for  automobile,  and 
indeed  any  form  of  power  work,  would  be 
the  rotary,  but  the  successful  motor  of  that 
type  has  yet  to  appear.  Parsons  has 
succeeded  in  making  his  steam  turbine 
motors  applicable  to  certain  types  of 
marine  construction,  but  the  reciprocating 
engine  still  holds  its  own  elsewhere.  In- 
numerable patents  have  been  taken  out 
for  rotary  engines,  but  not  one  has  proven 
itself  commercially  available.  As  compared 
to  reciprocating  motors,  the  rotary  is  either 
too  heavy  or  it  is  less  durable,  or  less 
economical,  and  the  test  of  actual  practice 
is  the  only  one  worth  considering. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  this  country  the  pop- 
ular interest  is  rather  in  the  line  of  touring 
than  of  racing.  The  latter  is  not  an  avoca- 
tion or  a  recreation,  but  a  pure  game,  and 
a  mighty  expensive  one  at  that.  It  is  the 
twentieth  century  sport  of  kings  and  just  as 
much  beyond  the  poor  man's  purse  as  is  a 
modern  cup  defender.  Some  of  the  suc- 
cessful French  racing  machines  command 
enormous  prices,  simply  on  account  of 
their  triumphs  on  the  road,  precisely  as 
with  a  winning  race  horse.  But  touring 
is  for  all,  and  with  the  betterment  of  the 
public  highways,  it  may  be  pursued  at  a 
very  moderate  cost.  Already  the  idea  has 
been  broached  of  a  national  highway  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  with  subsidiary  branches 
in  other  directions.  Just  the  other  day 
the  various  automobile  clubs  in  the  East 
decided  to  undertake  the  work  of  putting 
up  sign-boards  along  the  common  roads 
of  New  York  and  the  neighboring  States, 
and  in  general,  the  automobilists  are  taking 
up  and  carrying  on  the  good  work  started 
and  continued  by  the  bicycle  riders,  for 
the  improvement  of  public  highways. 


MARBLE     LORE 

By  James   L.   Steele 


LAST  December  there  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun  an  innocent- 
looking  letter  from  me  on  the 
subject  of  marbles  in  which  I  referred 
incidentally  to  marbles  as  "  mibs,"  and  in 
a  few  days  my  breath  was  nearly  taken 
away  by  the  vigorous  manner  in  which 
other  correspondents  fell  to  arguing  the 
question  whether  I  should  have  said 
"mibs,"  or  "migs."  This  controversy 
led  to  a  long  series  of  interesting  and 
really  valuable  letters  on  marble  lore,  and 
revealed  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  business  man  left  his  dates 
and  discounts,  the  broker  forgot  Wall 
street,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  republi- 
can, the  democrat,  and  even  the  good 
housewife,  all  closed  their  eyes  on  the  pres- 
ent  and  let   memory  carry  them  back  to 


in  the  ruins  of  Rome  after  Nero  had  fin- 
ished his  tune,  and  undoubtedly  little 
Aulus  had  many  a  quiet  game  of  "mibs" 
with  Lygia  and  Vinitius  when  "three-old- 
cat"  at  ball  got  tiresome.  Old  pictures 
and  books  teach  us  that  the  marble,  top 
and  ball  have  been  universally  used  as  play- 
things for  centuries,  and  it  is  a  logical  infer- 
ence to  presume  that  marbles  begat  bagatelle, 
billiards,  ten-pins,  golf  and  kindred  games. 
While  marbles  have  been  called  "mibs,""mib- 
bles,"  "migs,"  "miggles,"  "megs,"  "daubs," 
"dobes"  and  "ducks"  for  several  gener- 
ations, away  back  in  the  eighteenth  century 
they  were  called  "bowls,"  and  the  supply 
came  almost  entirely  from  the  toy  man- 
ufacturing section  of  Germany — princi- 
pally from  Nuremberg.  Later  on,  or  about 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
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the  long-ago,  when  their  childhood  was  in 
flower.  While  in  this  blissful  reminiscent 
mood  they  plainly  showed  that  while  the 
old  oaken  bucket  may  still  be  dear  to  our 
hearts,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  endearing 
properties  to  the  marble  games  of  our 
school  days. 

The  marble  and  the  ball  were  man- 
kind's earliest  playthings,  and  if  we  could 
go  back  to  the  year  1901  B.  C,  we  might 
see  the  Chaldsean  children  hunting  for 
round  pebbles  on  the  beach  or  for  round 
nuts  in  the  woods,  with  which  to  play 
games  similar  to  those  played  with  marbles 
to-day.     It  is  said  that  marbles  were  found 


a  certain  kind  of  hard  stone  in  Saxony 
was  found  to  be  particularly  well  adapted 
to  marble  manufacturing,  and  now  nearly 
all  the  common  marbles  come  from  Coburg, 
Saxony.  The  marble  mill  is  a  crude  but 
effective  contrivance.  It  consists  of  a 
large  millstone  into  which  has  been  cut 
several  concentric  grooves  on  the  upper 
side.  The  stone  from  the  quarry  is  broken 
into  small  cubes  and  two  or  three  hundred 
of  these  are  placed  along  the  grooves  on 
the  millstone,  and  then  a  hardwood  block 
the  same  size  as  the  millstone  is  placed 
over  it  and  resting  on  the  little  cubes. 
The    wooden    block    is    made    to    revolve, 
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while  water  flows  over  the  millstone,  and 
soon  the  cubes  are  rolling  over  and  over 
in  the  grooves  until  worn  into  rough  little 
spheres.  They  are  then  put  into  stone 
lined  barrels  which  revolve,  and  friction 
smooths  the  marbles;  while  a  revolving 
wooden  barrel  containing  emery  powder 
polishes  them.  A  plant  of  ten  mills  will 
turn  out  over  five  thousand  marbles  a  day. 
Such  marbles  as  striped  and  bull's-eye 
alleys  are  first  painted  with  their  designs 
and  then  glazed. 

In  studying  the  game  of  marbles  as 
played  in  this  country  a  generation  ago, 
the  student  will  find  many  interesting  and 
amusing  features.  He  will  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  the  nomenclature  varying  in 
different  localities;  and  while  this  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  not  as  varied  as  one 
might  be  led  to  expect,  when  the  vastness 
of  our  country  is  considered.  A  singular 
feature,  however,  is  that  the  terms  used  by 
New  York  boys  were  more  unlike  the  gen- 
eral expressions  than  those  of  any  other  one 
section.  As,  for  instance,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey  boys  said  mibs,  while  New 
Yorkers  said  migs,  and  a  marble  called  the 
peewee  Avas  well  known  in  all  sections  ex- 
cept that  of  New  York.  The  New  England 
outfit  of  names  and  terms  seems  to  have 
been  in  'general  use  throughout  the  country, 
with  but  little  change  in  distant  States. 
Beginning  with  the  cheapest  marble  the 
names  ran  about  as  follows :  The  "  peewee,' ' 
small  and  made  of  potash,  I  believe;  "  com- 
mie," a  clay  marble  of  various  colors;  "dog- 
gie," a  brown  clay  marble;  "twoser"  (two 
for  a  cent),  similar  to  a  doggie,  but  larger; 
and  the  porcelain  marble  called  a  "chinee" 
or  "chiny."  Then  came  the  "alleys," 
which  were  made  from  Saxony  stone  as  a 
rule,  and  were  designated  by  the  following 
choice  names:  "White  alley,"  "blood  al- 
ley," " striped  alley,"  "bull's  eye,"  "pot  al- 
ley/' and  "bob  alley."  The  bob  alley  was 
also  called  a  "Tom-troller,"  and  was  used 
to  "bob"  with,  being  larger  than  the  other 
alleys,  which  were  usually  employed  as 
"snappers"  or  "shooters."  The  "cornel- 
ian" and  "principia"  were  marbles  of  fan- 
ciful designs,  and  the  "crocks,"  "croaker" 
or  "croaken"  was  a  glazed,  mottled  mar- 
ble well  up  in  the  estimation  of  the  players. 
The  imitation  agates  Avere  the  "moss  agate" 
and  the  "glass  agate"  or  "glassie,"  and 
the  "real  thing"  was  called  the  "realer"  or 
'real."     The  realer  was  ground  from  gen- 


uine agate,  and  not  all  boys  possessed  them, 
as  they  cost  from  fifty  cents  upwards,  and 
a  bag  full  of  alleys  could  be  bought  for  that 
amount.  The  marble  games  were  many, 
the  favorites  being  the  "  ring  game,"  "  fat," 
"Cincinnati,"  "pots,"  "  bob-on-the-line," 
"breaks,"  and  "chase."  The  ring  game 
was  played  by  drawing  a  circle  on  the 
ground  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  a 
smaller  one  in  the  center,  say  six  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  small  ring  each  player 
placed  his  stake  of  one  or  two  marbles  of  a 
kind  agreed  upon.  Standing  or  kneeling 
at  the  outer  ring,  or  "taw  line,"  as  it  was 
called,  each  player  in  turn  snapped  his  mar- 
ble at  the  marbles  in  the  inner  ring,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  hit  a  marble  and  knock  it  out- 
side the  larger  ring.  If  he  succeeded  the 
marble  was  his,  and  he  was  entitled  to  an- 
other shot,  but  if  he  missed  the  boj^  next  in 
turn  played.  Another  style  of  ring  game 
was  to  have  but  one  ring  and  that  about  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  marbles  were  placed 
in  the  center,  and  the  game  was  started 
from  an  imaginary  taw  line  about  four  feet 
distant  from  the  ring.  It  was  the  rule  in 
this  game  to  allow  the  player  to  play  as  long 
as  his  "snapper,"  "shooter"  or  "taw,"  as 
it  was  variously  called,  remained  inside  the 
ring.  This  led  to  "babying,"  which  was 
similar  to  "nursing"  in  billiards,  the  player 
using  only  force  enough  to  drive  the  object 
marble  outside  the  ring,  but  leaving  his 
snapper  in. 

The  game  of  "fat"  was  played  by  first 
drawing  a  circle,  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  dividing  it  into  quarters  with  a  per- 
pendicular line  and  a  horizontal  one  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  like  cutting  a  pie. 
If  two  players  were  in  the  game  each 
placed  ■  a  marble  on  the  ring,  one'  at  the 
right  of  the  horizontal  line  and  the  other 
at  the  left.  If  four  boys  played,  the  marbles 
were  placed  on  the  ring  at  the  ends  of 
each  cross  line,  and  if  more  than  four  were 
in  the  game  the  marbles  were  arranged 
along  the  ring — one  marble  for  each  player. 
Starting  from  the  taw  line,  which  was  some 
six  or  eight  feet  away,  the  player  aimed 
at  the  marbles  on  the  ring  and  continued 
as  in  the  ring  game.  The  second  player 
starting  from  the  taw  line  could  aim  either 
at  the  marbles  on  the  ring  or  at  the  first 
player's  snapper.  In  case  he  hit  the  snap- 
per it  was  the  rule  in  some  localities  for 
the  owner  of  said  snapper  to  "fork  over" 
all  the  marbles  he  may    have  won  in  that 
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game  to  the  player  hitting  him,  while  in 
other  sections  it  was  the  custom  to  return 
these  marbles  to  the  ring.  "  Fat "  was  some- 
times played  with  a  square  divided  into 
quarters.  "Cincinnati"  required  an  oblong 
ring,  otherwise  it  was  similar  to  the  ring 
game.  "Pots"  necessitated  four  holes  to 
be  dug  in  the  ground  about  the  size  of 
tea  cups.  They  were  in  a  line  and  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  were  usually  fashioned 
by  twirling  around  on  your  boot  heel. 
Then  a  smaller  hole,  called  "purgatory" 
was  made  some  three  feet  beyond  the 
last  pot,  as  the  larger  holes  were  called. 
This  game  was  played  by  snapping  the 
marble  from  one  pot  to  the  next  in  regular 
order,  the  jjlayer  earning  an  extra  shot 
every  time  he  made  a  pot  or  hit  another's 
marble.  He  who  went  to  purgatory  and 
back  first  won  the  game.  This  game  much 
resembled  croquet  in  its  rules.  A  similar 
game  with  three  holes  was  "Duck  in  a 
hole."  "Bob-on-the-line"  was  like  unto 
ring,  but  in  placing  the  marbles  they  were 
arranged  on  a  line,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  feet  the  player  "bobbed"  at 
them  with  his  "bobber"  or  " Tom-tr oiler," 
as  it  was  called  in  some  localities.  "  Bob- 
bing" was  defined  as  a  "plumb  shot" 
with  "no  dribbling."  That  is  the  bobber 
must  strike  the  marble  aimed  at  before 
it  reached  the  ground.  "  Dribbling"  meant 
rolling. 


"Roley  boley"  was  played  with 
a  bridge  or  "rake,"  which  was  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  about   a  foot 
long  by  three  inches  high.     Along 
one  edge  were  cut  arches  of  vary- 
ing   widths   graduating    from   an 
arch  of  generous  proportions,  say 
two  inches    wide,    down    to    one 
that  would  admit  a  marble  of  the 
"snapper"  size  with  no  side  play. 
The  largest  arch  was  number  one, 
and  as  they  decreased  in  size  the 
numbers  increased  until  the  small- 
est  hole   was   reached   and  num- 
bered ten.     The  bridge  tender  or 
banker    held    the    bridge   on   the 
ground,  and  his  opponent,    at    a 
distance  of  six  feet  or  so,  would 
aim  to  snap  his  marble  through  an 
arch.  If  he  succeeded,  the  banker 
would  pay  him  as  many  marbles 
of  a  variety  agreed  upon   as  the 
arch  'he  passed   indicated.      If  the 
player    missed    making    an    arch 
he  forfeited  a  marble.     It  was  not  necessary 
to  have  ten  arches  in  a  bridge,  some  boys 
using  bridges  with  but  six  or  eight  holes, 
and  there  was  one  style  in  which  blanks 
figured,    every    other    arch    being    a    zero. 
"Roley  boley"  was  not  unlike  playing  the 
races   in   some   respects,    and   the   chances 
seemed    so    good    to    make    that    ten    arch 
and  thus  win  ten  marbles,  that  the  good 
things  were  just  as  plentiful  in  those  days 
as  in  this  twentieth  century. 

"Breaks"  was  not  exactly  a  game,  but  a 
performance.  A  boy  would  sink  his  realer 
into  the  ground  with  the  top  just  exposed, 
and  his  opponent  would  strive  to  break  it 
by  "pegging"  his  "boss  realer"  at  it.  The 
marble  that  remained  intact  at  the  end  of 
the  bout  won  the  contest.  This  act  of 
breaking  put  "half  moons"  in  a  realer,  and 
a  realer  full  of  half  moons,  but  not  broken, 
was  called  a  "champion."  To  possess  a 
champion  was  the  mib  player's  highest  am- 
bition. The  game  of  "chase,"  sometimes 
called  "  foUowings,"  was  generally  played  on 
the  way  home  from  school,  or  when  two 
boys  were  going  on  an  errand.  It  consisted 
simply  of  each  boy  in  turn  snapping  at  the 
other's  marble,  each  successful  shot  winning 
a  marble.  Their  idea  was  to  keep  the  line 
of  play  in  the  direction  that  duty  called 
them,  but  how  near  they  came  to  it  can 
best  be  told  by  the  mothers  who  were  pa- 
tiently (?)  waiting  for  that  pint  of  yeast. 
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The  terms  used  in  playing  marble  games, 
while  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated,  seem 
to  have  survived  many  wet  springs,  and 
with  but  little  change  were  universally  used 
from  Maine  to  Texas.  Some  of  the  favorite 
ones  were  "knuckle  down,"  "no  inching," 
or  "no  edging,"  "spans,"  "dubs,"  "thribs," 
"fen dubs,"  "fen thribs,"  " fen  everything," 
"babying,"  "histing,"  and  "hunching." 
Fen,  or  fend,  meant  to  prevent.  "Dubs" 
and  "thribs"  meant  two  and  three,  respect- 
ively. Thus  if  a  player  in  aiming  at  an  ob- 
ject marble  hit  two,  he  would  shout  "  dubs!" 
which  would  entitle  him  to  both  marbles, 
but  if  his  opponent  first  cried"  fen  dubs!" 
then  the  player  could  claim  but  one  marble. 
If  a  stone  or  some  other  obstruction  lay  in 
the  player's  way,  he  could  not  remove  it  if 
his  adversary  shouted  "fen  everything!" 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  brush  it  away. 
Inching  or  edging  was  advancing  the  snap- 
per unfairly,  either  with  the  hand  when 
about  to  snap,  or  with  the  foot  when  the 
other  fellows  weren't  looking.  To  span 
meant  to  advance  the  snapper  the  length  of 
the  hand.  Spans  were  used  in  playing  pots, 
when  the  player  could  take  his  marble  out 
of  a  pot  and  move  it  forward  a  hand's  length 
before  snapping  for  the  next  hole.  Hunch- 
ing meant  holding  the  hand  too  far  forward 
when  about  to  play,  that  is,  beyond  the 
taw  line  instead  of  over  it,  and  histing  was 
in  opposition  to  knuckle  down. 

Nearly  every  play  was  accompanied  by 
a  "lucky  move"  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
crap  player  of  the  present  day,  and  the  cries 
and  shouts  qualifying  the  play,  such  as 
"knuckle  down,"  "no  inching,"  etc.,  would 


put  an  Indian  with  his  whoop  to  blush.  In 
playing  bob-on-the-line  it  was  customary 
for  the  player  to  hold  a  marble  in  his  left 
hand  and  when  taking  aim  tap  this  marble 
with  his  bobber  for  luck.  When  the  excite- 
ment waxed  intense  and  a  good  shot  might 
win  the  game,  he  would  sometimes  tap  first 
his  knee,  then  the  marble  in  his  left  hand, 
and  thirdly  his  nose  or  chin,  chanting  the 
while  this  refrain: 

"  One  to  make  ready,  two  to  prepare. 
Three  to  go  slam-a-bang  right  over  thei-e!" 

As  a  rule  the  boys  carried  their  marble 
stock  in  calico  bags  with  puckering  strings, 
but  the  real  sporty  chaps,  the  boys  who 
"played  for  keeps,"  sorted  their  marbles 
over  their  clothes,  the  different  varieties  in 
different  pockets.  A  boy  of  this  latter  class 
when  in  hard  luck,  would  often  keep  the 
game  waiting  while  he  went  through  his 
pockets  in  search  of  a  mib  of  some  kind, 
and  failing  to  raise  one  would  negotiate 
a  loan;  tendering  a  trouser's  button  or  his 
lucky  horse  chestnut,  or  some  other  loose 
thing  in  his  pocket,  as  a  sort  of  promissory 
note  to   pay  when  fortune  smiled. 

It  is  possible  that  the  boys  of  the  present 
day  are  having  just  as  much  fun  as  we 
old  boys  had  a  generation  ago,  but  it  is 
hard  to  make  us  believe  it.  The  games 
of  the  present  era  are  mostly  of  an  ath- 
letic nature,  and  while  the  aim  is  that 
they  shall  be  of  benefit  to  the  growing 
youth,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  thing 
is  not  being  overdone,  and  whether  it 
wouldn't  be  well  to  encourage  games  of  a 
less  robust  character,  such  as  marbles,  to 
be   used   in   connection  with  the   so-called 
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"manly  sports."  All  boys,  the  weaklings 
as  well  as  the  athletic,  can  play  mibs,  and 
the  proficiency  acquired  by  some  players 
is  remarkable,  being  akin  to  the  skill 
shown  by  billiard  and  pool  experts.  The 
yarns  told  by  old  marble  players  are  often 
remarkable  too,  and  should  be  taken 
with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Distances,  like  time, 
grow  shorter  as  we  grow  older.  I  recall 
the  ball  field  of  my  youth  and  the  fact 
that  I  was  one  of  the  few  boys  who  could 
throw  a  ball  "clean  acrost"  it,  and  many 
are  the  big  stories  I  have  told  about  that 
throw.  After  an  absence  of  some  twenty 
years  I  visited  the  field  and  my  first  im- 
pression  was   that   the   old   battle   ground 


had  been  cut  up  into  house  lots — so  insig- 
nificant did  it  appear.  It  was  the  same 
old  ground  though,  and  when  you  hear  of 
"sure  shots"  at  twenty  feet  with  Tom- 
trollers  you  may  be  sure  enthusiasm  has, 
as  is  not  unusual,  obtained  the  upper  hand 
of  fact. 

The  marble  game  is  attractive  to  the 
boys  because  of  the  stock  on  hand,  the 
tradings  or  "swappings,"  loss  and  gain, 
and  other  transactions  that  appeal  to  the 
business  side  of  their  nature.  The  game 
requires  skill,  tact  and  self-control,  and, 
with  the  fun  that  is  bound  to  go  with  it, 
constitutes  a  pastime  that  should  be  well 
toward  the  top  of  the  youth's  list  of  sports. 


THE  GROWTH   OF  WHIST   IN   AMERICA 


By   North   Overton    Messenger 


"  Lo !  Whist  becomes  a  science  and  our  peers 
Deign  to  turn  school  boys  in  their  riper  vears." 
—  The  Humors  of  Whist  (1743). 


WHEN  the  King  of  Westphalia 
stopped  Napoleon,  who  was 
taking  up  a  trick  that  did  not 
belong  to  him,  with  the  remark,  "Sire, 
on  ne  joue  pas  id  en  conquerant,"  he  made 
an  observation  which  may  justly  be  taken 
as  the  shibboleth  of  the  whist  player. 
Certainly  the  object  of  whist  playing  is  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  intellect  and  skill 
in  a  battle  in 
which  no  quar- 
ter is  asked  or 
given,  into  which 
no  consideration 
can  enter  other 
than  the  equa- 
tion of  mind, 
and  in  which  not 
even  an  emperor 
possesses  pres- 
tige beyond  the 
power  to  handle 
his  cards  with 
more  ability  than 
his  opponent. 

Whist        has 
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greatest  minds  the  world  has  known  in  the 
past  two  centuries  and  to-day  it  occupies 
the  thoughts  of  people  to  an  extent  equaled 
by  no  other  card  game.  The  greatest  intel- 
lects in  the  past  have  admitted  their  limita- 
tions in  its  presence  and  this  generation  is 
not  likely  to  conquer  all  its  mysteries,  un- 
derstand all  its  subtleties  or  sound  the  full 
depths  of  its  philosophy.  Herein  lies  the 
real  fascination  of  whist — the  more  it  is 
studied  the  more  its  possibilities  are  real- 
ized, the  more  the  mind  is  piqued  to 
endeavor  to  encompass  them. 

The  growth  of  whist  in  the  United  States 
is  marvelous.  Poor  indeed  is  the  city, 
from  Maine  to  California,  that  cannot 
boast  its  whist  clubs,  including  in  their 
membership  players  of  no  mean  ability, 
who  fight  battles  over  the  whist  tables  that 
are  as  fiercely  contested  as  any  struggles 
of  diplomacy,  business  or  law  in  the  greater 
affairs  of  the  world.  Witness  the  number 
of  teachers  in  every  city  who  m.ake,  many  of 
them,  independent  livelihoods  by  instruct- 
ing eager  aspirants  for  whist  knowledge 
and  all  of  whom  are  as  earnest,  as  devoted 
and  as  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  incul- 
cate the  rudiments  and  advanced  branches 
of  the  science  as  any  university  professor 
in  his  labors  in  higher  education.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  on  every  side  there  is  an 
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increasing  desire  among  those  who  have 
felt  the  thrill  of  the  first  partial  under- 
standing of  the  game  to  know  it  and  play- 
it  better;  to  become  a  worthier  member 
of  the  guild  of  whist  players,  and  to  exchange 
their  attenuated  knowledge  of  principles, 
for  a  better  insight  into  its  science.  Fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  popularity  of  whist 
is  borne  by  the  increasing  output  of  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject.  The  booksellers' 
shelves  teem  with  well-considered  treatises 
upon  it;  the  daily  papers  find  it  profitable 
to  devote  columns  to  its  expounding;  at 
least  one  periodical  in  this  country  is 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
whist,  and  a  number  of  others  provide 
special  departments  for  it. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Americans,  and 
for  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  game,  that 
in  this  country,  whist,  except  in  one 
modified  form,  is  not  made  the  medium 
for  gambling.  Recent  writers  in  England 
have  deplored  the  degradation  of  whist  to 


whist  is  being  taken  up  by  women  more 
and  more  every  year.  There  are  more 
women's  clubs  than  men's  and  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  whist  players  in  the 
United  States  are  numbered  in  their  or- 
ganizations. 

Until  very  recent  years  tj^ie  old  English 
rules  prevailed  here  and  the  game  was  a 
standard  form  of  indoor  amusement.  The 
Fathers  were  not  oblivious  to  its  charms 
and  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  grave 
times  when  the  new  republic  was  in  its 
formative  process  a  social  rubber  marked 
the  close  of  many  an  eventful  day.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  played  a  good  hand  of 
whist,  it  is  said,  and  during  his  tour  of 
service  for  the  Republic,  in  France,  shared 
in  the  enthusiasm  there  prevailing  over 
the  game.  Washington  Irving  was  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  whist  and  it  served 
in  his  declining  years  to  brighten  his  life 
no  little.  Henry  Clay  was  addicted  to 
the  whist  habit  also,  and  no  doubt  a  closer 
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gambling  ends  in  that  country.  Even  in 
the  early  days  of  straight  whist,  playing 
for  stakes  was  the  rule  in  England.  To-day 
the  spread  of  "bridge"  in  the  clubs  abroad 
has  given  rise  to  the  fear  there  that  the 
game  may  deteriorate.  Not  so  in  our 
land.  "Bridge"  may  be,  and  is,  a  favorite 
game  for  stakes  in  many  clubs,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  whist  as  a  form  of  intellectual 
exercise  is  firmly  grounded  in  the  esteem 
of-  the  great  mass  of  card  players  and 
it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  played  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  for  money.  It  is  a  subject  worthy 
of    comment    also    that    in    this    country 


investigation  would  disclose  that  all  the 
big-brained  men  of  bygone  times  enjoyed 
a  hand.  But  until'  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  whist  had  not  taken 
an  unusual  hold  upon  the  esteem  of  card 
players.  It  might  have  been  termed  the 
game  of  the  classes  From  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  recently  it  bid-^  fair  to  become 
the  game  of  the  masses. 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  for  the  mar- 
velous spread  of  whist  playing  in  the 
United  States  may  be  found  in  the  impetus 
given  the  game  by  the  inauguration  of 
the  system  known  as  "  American  leads." 
This  fact   makes  it  worth    while  to  review 
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the  history  of  the  application  of  that  method. 
The  basfc  principle  of  the  system  is  the 
indication,  by  the  play,  of  the  number 
and  the  character  of  the  cards  in  the  suit, 
permitting  the  partner  by  deduction  and 
inference,  to  approximate  the  cards  of 
other  suits.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method 
that  is  there  is  an  exchange  of  information 


trump  to  prevent  a  rufif.  Lord  Bentinck 
conceived  the  plan  of  playing  two  low  cards, 
but  playing  the  higher  first,  his  idea  being 
to  avoid  throwing  away  a  high  card.  The 
new  signal  was  readily  adopted  and  im- 
mediately passed  into  general  use,  although 
there  was  no  lack  of  those  to  criticise  and 
object  to  it,  only  to  be  forced  ultimately 
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between  partners  which  is  legitimate  and 
certainly  useful,  although  there  has  been 
and  still  is  great  difference  among  whist 
players  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  impart- 
ing information.  Two  men  are  principally 
responsible  for  this  system.  Cavendish 
(the  late  Mr.  Henry  Jones,  of  England), 
one  of  the  most  noted  whist  players  of 
the  world,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Browse  Trist, 
of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  most  famous 
American  whist  players.  Although  it  can 
not  be  claimed  that  the  principle  of  in- 
formatory  play  originated  in  their  minds, 
they  codified  and  applied  the  system,  and 
they  deserve  the  credit  because  they  made 
it  applicable  to  use,  and  to  be  understood 
by  any  player  who  would  devote  to  it 
the  necessary  study. 

Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  an  Englishman, 
some  time  in  the  early  thirties  of  the  last 
century  invented  the  signal  for  trumps, 
called  the  "blue  peter,"  referring  to  a 
signal  on  shipboard.  He  was  one  of  a 
group  of  celebrated  players  who  gathered 
at  Graham's  coffee  house  in  London,  among 
whom  it  was  the  custom  to  feint  for  a 
trump  lead,  by  playing  a  high  card  on  the 
opponent's  lead,  thus  giving  the  impression 
that  on  the  next  round  a  trump  can  be 
played;  the  opponent  naturally  leading  a 


to  fall  into  line  because  of  its  general  use. 
Cavendish  was  the  next  to  make  an 
advance  in  informatory  playing.  In  his 
games  at  the  County  Club,  and  at  the 
"Little  Whist  School,"  according  to  his 
own  description,  he  had  proposed  that  the 
lowest  of  the  sequence,  instead  of  the 
lowest  of  the  suit,  should  be  led  from  an 
intermediate  sequence  of  three  middling 
cards.  This  led  to  discussion  and  argu- 
ment from  his  whist  playing  friends  which 
only  served  to  spur  his  analytical  mind 
to  further  thought  and  investigation.  The 
result,  through  what  might  be  called  a 
process  of  elimination,  was  the  dictum 
that  the  penultimate  of  five,  whether  there 
is  an  intermediate  sequence  or  not,  should' 
be  led.  This  "was  the  much-mooted  "pen- 
ultimate lead,"  from  which  was  evolved 
in  course  of  time,  reasoning  and  logic,  the 
"American  leads."  The  difference  is  thus 
described  by  G.  W.  Pettes,  in  his  admir- 
able work,  American  Whist  Illustrated: 
"The  penultimate  of  Cavendish  advised 
simply  that  there  was  a  card  remaining 
in  the  hand  lower  than  that  led,  no  matter 
how  many  higher.  The  American  lead  of 
fourth  best  informs  that  there  are  exactly 
three  cards  higher  than  the  card  led,  no 
matter  how  many  lower.     The  second  lead 
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from  the  penultimate  play  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  the  quality  or  number  of  the 
high  card  left.  The  second  lead  by  the 
American  play  gives  information  of  both." 
To  return  to  the  origination  of  the  sys- 
tem. Cavendish  was  in  regular  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Nicholas  Browse 
Trist,  of  New  Orleans,  a  player  who  was  de- 
voting much  thought  to  the  science  of  whist. 
Mr.  Trist,  in  1883,  suggested  a  consolida- 
tion and  modification  of  existing  leads  into 
this  one  idea;  that  in  suits  where  a  lead  with 
a  high  card  was  not  warranted  by  existing 
combinations,  the  fourth  best,  counting 
from  the  head  of  the  suit,  should  be  led. 
The  absolute  information  was  thus  given 
that  there  were  three  cards,  higher  than  the 
one  led,  remaining  in  the  leader's  hand. 
Communicating  this  suggestion  to  Caven- 
dish, Mr.  Trist  was  gratified  to  have  it 
promptly  approved  by  that  great  author- 
ity and  later  informed  that  the  eminent  Dr. 
Pole  had  also  sanctioned  the  innovation. 
Other  suggestions  were  made  by  Mr.  Trist 
in  the  same  general  direction,  all  of  which 
were  received  by  Cavendish,  who  per- 
fected them  into  a  system.  Having  lent  his 
sanction  to  the  American  leads,  the  name  ap- 
plied by  Cavendish,  he  devoted  his  atten- 


the  general  definitions  of  the  leads  may  be 
thus  summarized:  lead  the  fourth  best  in 
opening  the  suit  with  a  low  card;  when 
leaving  the  head  of  the  suit,  lead  the  re- 
maining fourth  best  (as  subsequently  mod- 
ified by  Cavendish) ;  lead  the  greater  of 
two  indifferent  high  cards  in  opening  a 
suit  of  four,  and  the  lesser  in  opening  a  suit 
of  five.  The  American  leads  met  with 
strong  opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  in 
this  country  stood  Mr.  R.  F.  Foster,  than 
whom  there  has  been  no  more  prolific,  or 
vigorous  writer  upon  whist  philosophy  and 
practice.  Mr.  Foster  contended  that  the 
leads  could  not  of  right  be  termed  Amer- 
ican, for  their  principles  had  been  ex- 
ploited in  England  ninety  years  previously; 
he  denied  that  they  were  scientific  or  even 
as  completely  informatory  as  the  old  leads, 
and  he  insisted  that  they  were  not  harmo- 
nious. In  England  such  players  as  Mat- 
thias Boyce,  R.  A.  Proctor  and  J.  P.  Hewby 
joined  him  in  opposition,  and  Prof.  Proctor 
predicted  that  their  adoption  would  lead 
to  the  decline  of  whist.  They  were  widely 
accepted  in  this  country,  however,  and  in 
1891  the  American  Whist  League  formally 
adopted  the  system  applied  by  Cavendish. 
It  has  been  claimed,  and  probably  with 
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tion  to  making  them  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  whist  players  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  became  a  partisan  in  earnest 
for  the  new  play  in  the  lively  discussion 
which  immediately  ensued.  He  wrote  with- 
out limit,  lectured  upon  it,  and  finally  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  development  of  whist 
and  the  American  leads.     His  maxims  in 


justice,  that  the  widespread  and  growing 
popularity  of  whist  in  the  United  States  is 
due  as  much  to  the  organization  of  the 
American  Whist  League  as  to  any  cause, 
other  than  the  merits  of  the  game  itself, 
which  to  any  true  lover  of  whist  must  al- 
ways be  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  its  popu- 
larity.    Twenty-five  whist  clubs  were  repre- 
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sented  at  the  first  whist  congress,  which 
assembled  in  Milwaukee  in  April,  1891. 
Two  acts  of  that  congress  have  had  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  the  game  in  this  coun- 
try: first,  the  formulation  of  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  American  game,  and  second,  the 
deprecation  of  whist  playing  for  stakes. 
Within  four  years  the  membership  of  the 
League  grew  to  134  clubs,  located  in  ninety- 
two  cities,  with  25,765  members,  of  whom 
7,208  were  whist  players. 

"Duplicate"  whist  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  expansion  of  the 
game  in  this  country.  The  theory  of 
duplicate  Avhist  is  certainly  not  original 
to  the  United  States  although  its  improve- 
ment has  been  brought  about  by  American 
genius.  Many  references  to  Avhat  must 
have  been  crude  forms  of  duplicate  whist 
are  found  in  old  publications.  A  noted 
English  player,  Gen.  Drayson,  born  in 
1827,  says  that  in  his  boyhood  he  saw  his 
father  play  a  form  of  double  dummy, 
which  involved  the  theory  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  play.  Cavendish  in  1857,  told 
of  an  experiment  with  duplicate  whist  by 
the  "Little  Whist  School,"  which  probably 
was  the  first  genuine  game,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  played  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
skill  of  the  players,  with  the  elimination  of 
all  points  of  luck,  which  is  the  foundation 
principle  of  duplicate.  There  are  several 
cases  on  record  of  the  playing  of  modified 
forms  of  duplicate  in  this  country,  as  early 
as  1860.  Mr.  Trist,  in  1882,  introduced 
duplicate  play  in  the  New  Orleans  Club, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  first 
inter-club  match  was  played  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1883.  In  the  earlier  games  the 
cards  held  by  each  player  were  noted  on 
paper  as  played,  and  then  in  the  over-play, 
assorted  according  to  that  record.  In 
1888  the  existing  method  of  playing  dupli- 
cate whist  made  its  appearance  at  a  game 
played  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  the 
idea  of  Mr.  James  Allison.  He  suggested 
that  each  player,  instead  of  dropping  the 
card  in  the  center  of  the  table,  should  lay 
it  face  down  on  the  table  before  him, 
turning  the  card  toward  the  person  who 
took  the  trick.  When  the  hand  was 
played,  the  cards  were  gathered  in  a  stack 
in  front  of  each  player,  the  dealer  turning 
the  trump  card  face-up.     The  players  then 


changed  tables,  reversed  their  positions  and 
the  hands  were  replayed. 

This  novel  plan  inspired  some  Chicago 
players  in  1888,  with  John  T.  Mitchell  at 
their  head,  to  organize  a  duplicate  whist 
club.  This  started  a  movement  which 
spread  rapidly  in  the  West,  Milwaukee, 
even  then  a  whist  center,  taking  up  the 
idea,  and  duplicate  whist  clubs  were  organ- 
ized on  every  hand,  Mr.  Mitchell  having 
made  some  improvements  in  the  rules  of 
play.  It  was  he  who  suggested  placing 
the  players  of  one  team  north  and  south 
at  the  first  table  and  east  and  west  at  the 
second,  while  the  opposing  four  were 
placed  east  and  west  at  the  first  table  and 
north  and  south  at  the  second.  The  hands 
were  passed  from  table  to  table  on  trays 
and  the  same  boards  were  not  played  over 
by  the  same  persons.  Then  came  the 
invention  of  the  standard  whist  tray  by 
Cassius  M.  Paine  and  James  L.  Sebring. 
Duplicate  whist  at  this  time  began  to  be 
noticed  in  all  the  whist  books,  and  in  1894 
the  American  Whist  League  adopted  rules 
for  duplicate  playing.  The  game  is  more 
popular  in  the  United  States  than  else- 
where, although  it  is  constantly  meeting 
with  increased  favor  in  foreign  countries, 
even  England  unbending  from  its  old-world 
whist  ideas  to  notice  the  game  approvingly. 

No  article  on  the  growth  of  whist  in 
America  would  be  complete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  war  which  is  waged  so  merci- 
lessly between  the  advocates  respectively 
of  the  "long  suit"  and  "short  suit"  games, 
but  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  chapter 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case  for  either 
side.  Cavendish,  Foster,  Milton  C.  Work, 
Street,  and  Judge  Boardman  have  elucidated 
the  principles,  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  both  systems,  and  after  all,  individual 
judgment  and  preference  must  rule.  It  is 
easy,  however,  to  believe  that  the  con- 
tention Avill  redound  ultimately  to  the 
benefit  of  whist.  William  Mill  Butler,  to 
whom  the  literature  of  whist  owes  a  last- 
ing debt,  voices  this  belief  when  he  says: 
"Whist  is  passing  through  another  stage 
of  the  evolution  so  ably  described  by  Pole. 
When  the  Avar  of  the  long  and  short  suit 
faction  is  over  we  believe  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  still  better  whist  will  be  the 
result." 


THEORY   AND    PRACTICE    IN    GOLF 

By  James  A.  Tyng 


I  AM  firmly  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  the  beginner  in  golf  starting  with  a 
theory  the  mandates  of  which  should 
be  accepted  without  question;  but  the  point 
to  be  determined  is,  whose  theory,  or  what 
theory  is  to  be  recommended? 

There  are  theories  and  theories.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  theories  which  are  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  individual  or  class, 
such  as  the  theory  which  induces  Vardon  to 
use  his  peculiar  grip;  the  theor}^  that  advises 
Laidlaw  to  play  all  his  shots  off  of  his  left 
leg;  the  theories  that  advocate  respectively 
short  swings  and  long  swings,  short  shafts 
and  long  shafts,  light  heads  and  heavy  heads, 
and  so  on  ad  (almost)  infinitum.  The  family 
being  such  a  large  and  prolific  one,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  incipient  golfer 
to  determine  for  himself  beforehand,  which 
theory  or  how  many  theories  it  would  be 
Avise  for  him  to  adopt,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  largely  founded  on  the  peculiar 
mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
individual. 

Distinguished,  however,  from  these  theo- 
ries of  the  individual  or  class,  is  what  might 
be  called  the  general  theory  of  the  game, 
which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  and, 
consequentl}',  is  limited  in  its  application  to 
general  princiiDles,  is  concerned  only  with 
fundamentals,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  thousand  and  one  variations  of  form  and 
style,  the  deA-elopment  of  which  is  due  to  the 
special  peculiarities  of  the  individual  player 
or  class.  If  we  accept  this  definition,  the 
importance  of  adopting  theory  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  practice  is  too  obvious  to  need  argu- 
ment. It  becomes  at  once  a  necessary  part 
of  our  equipment.  It  is  our  helmet  of  faith. 
In  ever}^  stroke  there  are  certain  elementary 
principles  that  are  essential  to  a  successful 
result.  However  widely  thej^  may  vary  in 
their  methods,  every  successful  player,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  is  governed  by 
them.  Even  the  most  '  'practical "  pWer, 
who  may  think  that  he  is  bound  by  no  rules, 
Avill  find  in  the  end  that  he  is  dependent  upon 
them  for  whatever  success  he  may  attain. 
His  struggle  may  be  long  and  arduous  before 
he  comes  to  a  realization  of  this,  but  sooner 


or  later  he  will  be  driven  to  it;  and  when  we 
hear  of  the  trials  and  tribulations,  the  grop- 
ings  in  the  dark  to  which  he  has  subjected 
himself,  we  cannot  but  think  how  much  men- 
tal anguish  might  have  been  saved  him  if 
only  he  had  had  a  chart  and  had  not  tried  to 
steer  his  bark  by  guesswork:  for,  even  if, 
after  many  shipwrecks,  he  finally  reaches 
port,  he  will  inevitably  think  with  regret  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  so  needlessly  encoun- 
tered. His  course  at  best  is  bound  to  be  a 
stormy  one;  the  hand  of  success  is  stretched 
out  to  him  over  no  summer  sea — and  yet, 
others  have  navigated  those  seas  success- 
fully, and  from  their  experiences  have  been 
able  to  draw  a  rough  map  of  the  route  which, 
however  imperfect,  at  least  shows  the  prin- 
cipal dangers  to  be  avoided. 

I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  I  have 
been  asked  to  write  this  article  with  the  idea, 
that  being  generally  considered  a  self-made 
"swatter,"  I  would  devote  the  space 
allotted  to  me  to  a  presentation  of  the  claims 
of  practice  as  being  alone  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion; but  I  must  confess,  that  if  in  my  earlj- 
experience  with  the  game  I  adopted  the 
Dotheboys  principle  of  '  'going  out  and  doing 
it,"  it  was  only  because  I  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  professional  or  other  compe- 
tent assistance,  and  was  obliged  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  my  own  efforts  for  advancement.. 
If  the  lamp  of  experience  did  not  illumine 
my  pathway  it  was  only  because  I  did  not 
happen  to  have  a  match  about  me.  I  be- 
lieve I  found  about  all  the  bogs  and  pitfalls 
there  were  on  the  way,  and  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  the  mud  out  of  my  eyes. 

Casting  aside,  however,  these  beautiful 
rhetorical  bouquets,  we  may  come  down  to 
the  plain  categorical  statement  of  fact:  that 
the  experience  of  others  ought  to  be  worth 
something  to  us,  and  when  that  experience 
results  in  a  general  agreement  as  to  what 
are  the  essentials  of  success,  we  are  taking  a 
gambler's  chance  in  seeking  a  better  way. 
Now  it  may  be  asked,  Avhat  are  these  essen- 
tials, and  how  are  the}'-  to  be  recognized? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  an  observation 
of  the  methods  of  the  best  jDlavers  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  various  works  on  golf 
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will  give  us  the  desired  information;  will 
reveal  to  us  those  basic  principles  from 
which  each  particular  variety  of  play  is 
evolved.  And  as  we  are  concerned  only 
with  that  part  of  the  varying  methods  of 
play  on  which  there  is  a  general  agreement, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  how  limited 
the  field  or  how  few  the  rules  which  gov- 
ern it.  Six  of  these  rules  I  call  to  mind 
as  I  write.  There  are  others,  no  doubt, 
though  maybe  not  of  equal  importance, 
but  the  following  will  serve  as  illustration: 

(1).  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 

(2).  Don't  hit;  sweep  the  ball  away. 

(3).  Don't   sway  your  body. 

(4).  Let  your  club  be  moving  at  its  fast- 
est  pace   when   striking  the   ball. 

(5).  Don't  press — and  last  but  not   least 

(6).  Follow  through  with  your  stroke. 

The  correctness  of  the  theory  which  em- 
bodies the  above  rules,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  which  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  observation  and  reading,  must  be 
accepted  without  question.  To  allow  prac- 
tice to  swerve  us  from  a  rigid  adherence  to 
them  would  be  to  court  immediate  disaster. 
This  caution  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  and  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  our 
memory. 

When,  however,  we  have  so  assimilated 
the  doctrines  of  this  general  theory  of  the 
game  that  they  have  become  a  part  of  our 
very  being,  "we  are  then,  and  then  only,  it 
seems  to  me,  at  liberty  to  examine  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  various  other  members  of 
the  theory  family. 

In  the  solution  of  the  problem,  if  our 
bump  of  going  to  extremes  is  highly  devel- 
oped, we  shall  be  likely  to  adopt  one  of  two 
alternatives.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  precedent,  we 
will  reject  all  theories  and  rely  on  prac- 
tice exclusively.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  theorists  pure  and  simple,  we  will 
make  a  sort  of  a  grab-bag  selection  of  one  or 
more  and  stick  to  them  through  thick  and 
thin'  regardless  of  all  consequences — and 
whether  the  state  of  the  last  man  will  be 
worse  than  that  of  the  first  is  a  question  that 
would  furnish  fine  mental  exercise  for  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
I  rather  think  that  the  devotee  of  practice 
would  have  the  better  of  the  argument. 
Practice,  unaided  by  theory,  may  stumble 
on  a  good  form,  but  all  the  practice  in  the 


world  under  the  guidance  of  a  defective 
theory  will  never  produce  blue-ribbon  re- 
sults. Of  course,  there  might  be  a  chance 
of  our  theoretical  friend  stumbling  on  a 
proper  selection  of  a  complete  set  of  precon- 
ceived theories,  but  the  odds  against  this 
are  too  long  and  life  is  too  short  to  figure  it 
otherwise   than  as   impossible. 

If,  however,  we  are  not  looking  for  trouble, 
and  do  not  wish  to  play  "fantastic  tricks 
to  make  the  angels  weep,"  we  will  adopt 
neither  of  these  alternatives:  will  neither 
cling  irrevocably  to  any  theory,  which,  how- 
ever admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
others,  is  worse  than  useless  to  ourselves; 
nor  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  discov- 
eries of  those  who  have  already  trod  the 
path  that  lies  before  us:  will  neither  persist 
in.  a  st3de  of  play,  which,  however  highly 
it  may  have  recommended  itself  to  us  at 
first,  is  entirely  unsuited  to  our  particular 
physical  and  mental  make-up;  nor,  reject- 
ing the  "glad  hand"  of  experience,  and 
walling  up  every  avenue  leading  to  success, 
except  that  of  practice,  endeavor  to  work  out 
our  salvation  by  our  own  unaided  efforts. 

We  should  fully  realize,  and  never  forget, 
what  an  important  part  these  physical  and 
mental  peculiarities  should  play  in  govern- 
ing our  choice  of  methods,  and  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  vicious  style 
once  acquired  is  a  very  hard  fiend  to  get 
rid  of.  As  we  ourselves  are  the  only  ones 
concerned,  except  in  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  an  evil  temper  consequent  upon 
our  failures  and  disappointments  may  react 
on  others,  we  should  be  governed  entirely 
by  expediency.  We  have  no  commission 
that  I  know  of,  from  either  theory  or 
practice,  to  preach  the  narrow  gospel  of 
exclusiveness.  If  we  are  thrown  in  contact 
with  a  likely  looking  member  of  the  theory 
family,  the  forming  of  whose  acquaintance 
would  seem  to  promise  advantage  to  us, 
let  us  cultivate  him  by  all  means,  but  let 
us  remember  that  there  is  no  mutuality 
about  this  friendship.  He  is  our  friend 
only  for  what  we  can  make  out  of  him. 
"Is  there  anything  in  it  for  me?"  should 
be  our  constant  query.  Let  us  give  him 
a  thorough  test,  and  if  we  find  we  are  not 
receiving  any  benefit  from  his  acquaintance, 
let  us  have  no  hesitation  in  throwing  him 
over.  We  must  never  let  sentiment  or 
obstinacy  enter  into  the  case  for  a  minute. 


ANGLING    AS    A    SCHOOL    OF    VIRTUES 


By  W.   H.  Johnson 


IT  was  Monda}',  proverbially  a  blue  day 
in  college  circles,  and  my  morning 
classes  had  done  their  part  to  justify 
the  proverb.  The  library  had  closed  for  the 
noon  hour,  but  I  slipped  in  with  my  pass 
key,  determined  to  solace  myself  for  the 
morning's  failures  with  a  few  pages  of  Sir 
Izaak. 

But  the  library  had  been  rearranged  and 
I  was  uncertain  where  to  find  him.  Such 
names  as  Hegel,  Hobbes  and  Lotze  struck 
mj^  eye  as  I  passed  along  the  shelves,  but 
the  philosophy  of  Sir  Izaak  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  classify  him  here.  Religion  and 
theology  came  next,  but  Walton  mingled 
his  religion  with  his  angling,  not  his  angling 
with  his  religion,  and  his  book  belongs  to 
the  angling  hemisphere  of  his  well-rounded 
globe  of  being,  not  to  the  religious.  Sociol- 
ogy and  politics  followed,  but  the  "  Compleat 
Angler"  was  not  written  to  solve  the  problem 
of  feeding  the  masses,  and  the  wires  of  the 
politician  are  too  kinky  for  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tackle.  I  passed  to  the  next  al- 
cove, but  its  contents  were  philological,  and 
Sir  Izaak  was  not  concerned  to  find  proto- 
Aryan  roots  for  the  names  of  his  finny 
friends;  some  aromatic  vegetable  root,  to 
give  his  bait  an  alluring  scent,  was  more  to 
his  taste.  A  few  more  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts brought  me  to  the  department  of 
fine  arts.  Ah,  this  is  the  place!  What 
art  could  be  finer  than  the  skilful  transfer- 
ence of  the  wily  trout  from  the  depths  of 
his  shady  lurking  place  to  the  angler's  creel? 
Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  saw  the  book  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  this  very  shelf,  decimal  num- 
ber 799,  at  the  very  point  where  the  fine 
arts  pass  over  into  literature.  Score  a  cen- 
ter shot  for  the  much-abused  logic  of  the 
decimal  cataloguer.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that 
he  has  handled  the  rod  himself.  But,  alas, 
someone  has  drawn  the  book,  and  I  am  baf- 
fled after  all. 

But  here  is  an  imposing  new  cyclopaedia, 
"A  Compendium  of  Human  Knowledge 
*  *  *  with  Large  Additions."  Let  us 
see  what  the  status  of  angling  is,  as  the  cen- 
tury opens.  "Angling  differs  from  fishing 
in  that  it  is  practised,  not  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood,  but  as  a  source  of  re- 
creation and  refining  pleasure."  Truly  our 
encyclopsedist  begins  well.  His  own  hand 
has  felt  the  quiver  of  the  rod.  We  read  on : 
"  It  implies  a  certain  degree  of  aesthetic  cul- 


ture, coupled  with  moral  and  religious  sus- 
ceptibility. It  is  thus  pre-eminently  the 
scholarly  gentleman's  pastime,  the  brain- 
worker's  diversion."  With  what  a  pompous 
stride  we  cross  the  library  after  reading 
that  sentence !  What  next?  "The  medita- 
tive, humane,  unselfish  nature  of  the  an- 
gler is  proverbial."  Really  I  am  beginning 
to  think  it  my  duty  to  send  to  the  publisher 
a  sworn  statement  that  this  cj^clopsedia  is  a 
book  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be 
without.  But  the  angler  is  proverbial  for 
still  other  virtues,  "  his  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others;  his  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  sport."  How  much  better  this  than 
Leigh  Hunt's  perverted  suggestion  about 
some  genius  "baiting  a  hook  with  pickled 
salmon  and  twitching  up  old  Izaak  Walton 
from  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  with  the  hook 
in  his  ear."  That  was  but  a  poor  jest  on 
Hunt's  part,  and  a  recent  reviewer  should 
not  have  quoted  it  seriously  in  noticing  the 
late  delightful  volume  of  our  American 
Walton,  now  so  fitly  domiciled  under  the 
classic  shades  which  cover  our  famous 
statesman-angler. 

And  then  those  other  clauses  about  the 
angler's  "regard  for  the  rights  of  others; 
his  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  his  sport ! " 
What  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  protest  of 
Mrs.  Angler  that  a  man  with  duties  to  others 
might  be  more  appropriately  employed  than 
in  waking  up  the  family  at  four  o'clock  and 
leaving  her  to  dress  the  little  boys  unaided, 
while  he  goes  trolling'  for  pickerel.  Am  I 
not  an  angler?  And  would  an  angler  be  in- 
considerate of  others?  Here  is  the  book, 
Mrs.  A.,  read  for  yourself!  But  let  us 
hear  the  conclusion  of  the  matter:  "An- 
gling may,  therefore,  be  appropriately  de- 
fined as  a  school  of  virtues,  in  which,  while 
the  tendency  to  introspection  and  self-exami- 
nation is  decided,  men  learn  also  lessons  of 
wisdom,  resignation,  forbearance  and  love." 

Here  the  technical  portion  of  the  article 
began,  and  I  did  not  care  to  mar  this  noble 
introduction  by  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular fiy  which  best  allures  a  particular 
fish  at  each  particular  season  of  the  year. 
So  I  closed  the  book  and  went  home,  med- 
itating as  to  whether  the  price  of  a  new 
split  bamboo  could  be  spared  from  the  sum 
usually  allotted  to  Easter  purchases  for 
Mrs.  Angler  without  exciting  uncomfortable 
remark. 


A    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SNAPSHOT    AT    A    BEAR 

By   Stanley  Stokes 


A  MOST  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
photograph  of  a  wild  animal  was 
secured  near  Denver,  Col.,  a  short 
time  ago  under  interesting  circumstances. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Shawnee  Lodge,  a  sum- 
mer resort  in  the  Platte  River  canon,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Denver,  is  a  wild  and 
almost  inaccessible  area  known  as  Lost 
Park,  a  spot  rarely  visited  by  hunters  or  anj^ 
one.  It  was  discovered  that  a  large  bear 
of  the  Silvertip  variety  homed  in  the  park, 
and  upon  several  occasions  he  had  sallied 
forth  on  mischief  bent. 

First,  the  place  of  a  ranchman  named 
Gibbs  was  visited,  and  there  the  bear 
attacked  a  herd  of  cows,  killing  one.  Eat- 
ing what  was  wanted  of  the  carcase,  the 
bear  disappeared,  and  its  trail  was  followed 
by  the  ranch  owner  to  a  ridge  sloping  into 
the  park.  There  the  hunt  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  country. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
the  bear  showed  up  at  another  ranch, 
nearly  frightening  a  woman  to  death. 
She  had  stepped  to  the  back  door  of  the 
ranch    house,    when    a    scream    of    fright 


brought  her  husband  to  her  side  just  in 
time  to  see  the  bear  backing  away  from 
an  overturned  barrel  which  was  kept 
standing  near  the  steps,  for  the  surplus 
matter  from  the  kitchen.  Growling  sav- 
agel)^  the  animal  turned,  snarling,  vic- 
iouslj^  chewing  a  mouthful  of  its  hastily 
snatched  breakfast,  and  hastened  to  a 
wagon  road,  shuffling  up  a  trail  leading 
over  a  mountain  into  Lost  Park. 

As  it  happened,  W.  R.  McFadden,  a 
Denver  taxidermist,  who  had  been  gath- 
ering wild  animal  photographs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, had  stopped  at  the  ranch  house 
over  night,  and  had  just  loaded  a  kodak 
for  the  day's  work  when  the  cry  of  the 
woman  brought  him  to  the  doorway  with 
kodak  still  in  hand.  He  instantly  took  a 
snapshot  at  bruin,  with  the.  result  shown 
by  the  accompanying  photograph. 

In  sportsmen's  circles  it  is  considered 
peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  bear  was 
so  large;  because  while  the  smaller  species 
frequently  haunt  farm  neighborhoods,  the 
Silvertip,  like  the  grizzly,  rarely  deserts 
the  forests. 


THE    SPORTSMAN'S    VIEW-POINT 

By   Caspar   Whitney 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  sportsmen  do  not  kill  wild  fowl.  It  is  also  the  season  when  it  is 
unlawful  to  kill  or  to  have  in  possession  "quail"  (partridge),  grouse, woodcock,  plover  or  venison.  Restau- 
rants which  serve  this  game  are  liable  to  legal  prosecution  and  fine,  and  people  who  eat  it  abet  the  work 
of  the  game  butchers,  and  defeat  the  efforts  sportsmen  throughout  the  country  are  making  to  provide 
needful  protection  for  our  game  birds  and  animals. 


Fanaticism 


Rationalism 


Perhaps    no    opponent    has  so 
stubbornly    resisted    the    pro- 
gress of  protective  legislation, 
,     „  as     the     sentiment    among     a 

T^    ,    ,,  large   number  of   people,    that 

Protection,  °      ,  i      j-        j.t 

game  laws  are    made    tor    the 

especial  benefit  of  the  comparatively  few  who 
shoot  or  fish.  It  is  a  feeling  to  which  the  half 
enlightened  especially,  have  clung  with  mad- 
dening and  obstinate  tenacity;  and  only 
within  very  recent  years  has  there  been 
an  awakening  to  the  common  and  vital  inter- 
est, which  the  effective  protection  of  wild 
bird  and  animal  and  fish  life  has  for  us  all, 
irrespective  of  class,  trade  or  residence.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  anything  should  come 
now  to  check  this  educational  development 
so  happily  beginning.  And  yet,  I  fear 
such  a  possibility,  unless  some  of  our  super- 
enthusiastic  friends  succumb  to  the  entreat- 
ies of  the  more  discerning  if  less  noisy 
laborers  in  the  cause.  Just  now  a  fever  for 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  dead  game  birds  is 
raging  among  some  thoughtless,  though  no 
doubt  weU  meaning,  sportsmen;  and  while 
no  impression  may  be  left  upon  State  legis- 
lation, yet  the  irrational  demand  is  sure  to 
once  again  raise  that  dreaded  cry  among 
the  people,  that  '  'game  laws  are  for  the  fav- 
ored few."  No  reader  of  this  magazine 
will,  I  fancy,  question  my  sportsmanship,  or 
doubt  my  interest  in  game  protection,  or 
my  devotion  to  its  furtherance;  and  I  affirm, 
as  my  deliberate  and  honest  belief,  that 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  dead  game  birds  is 
neither  necessary  for  their  effective  protec- 
tion in  life,  nor,  likely  to  have  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  broad  question  of  game 
protection.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  a  fanatic, 
who  sees  only  immediate  and  superficial 
and  local  results;  he  must  needs  go  deeper 
in  his  studies  of  sociology  and  of  economics. 
The  game  law  problem  is  not  one  to  be 


mastered  off  hand  by  an  emulsion  carry- 
ing six  parts  enthusiasm  and  two  parts 
erudition. 


Protect 
Game 

While  it 
Lives, 


Obviously  the  practical  time  to 
protect  game  birds,  animals  and 
fish  is  while  they  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  life  and  useful- 


ness; having  been  killed,  what 
matters  the  method  of  their  bodies  disposal? 
The  cause  of  protection  is  affected  not  a  bit, 
whether,  for  example,  quail  are  sold  or  given 
away,  or  are  eaten  by  the  man  who  shot  them. 
The  assertion  that  game  cannot  be  effect- 
ively protected  except  by  forbidding  its 
sale,  is  as  misleading  as  the  assumption 
that  prohibition  will,  per  se,  supply  ade- 
quate protection.  So  much  for  logic. 
And  it  seems  such  a  waste  of  time  and  of 
effort  and  so  great  a  hazard  of  the  game's 
fortune  to  set  out  upon  this  goose  chase 
after  the  shadow,  when  the  substance  is 
within  our  reach.  The  protection  of  our 
game  is  a  question  of  considerable  economic 
importance;  it  is  relevant  and  vital,  and 
concerns  all  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try, for  its  influence  throughout  our  indus- 
trial life  is  far  reaching.  And  protection 
may  be  assured  if  the  substance  of  the 
following  suggestions  were  to  become  law 
in  the   United  States. 

(1).  Game  protected,  under  penalty  of 
heavy  fine,  during  its  mating  and  bi'eeding 
season. 

(2.)  Close  seasons,  during  which  game  is 
protected,  uniformly  fixed  tliroughout  the 
country. 

(3.)  Game  not  possessed  or  sold  during 
close  season,  no  matter  whence  it  comes. 
It  might  be  well,  however,  to  permit  the 
importation,  during  close  season,  of  foreign 
birds  the  identity  of  which  is  easily  distin- 
guishable  and   unmistakable. 
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(4.)  Number  of  birds  or  animals  or  fish 
that  may  be  killed  by  one  individual,  lim- 
ited. 

(5.)  Exportation  of  dead  game  from  one 
State  to  another  prohibited. 

(6.)  Gun  license  exacted. 

If  a  code  of  such  laws  were  established 
in  every  State,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
all  game  receiving  ample  protection.  It  is 
the  simplest  and  most  enduring  method 
and  one  that  would  appeal  alike  to  all  classes. 


Prohibition 

is 

Class 

Legislation. 


To  forbid  the  sale  of  game  will 
not  bring  it  the  absolute  protec- 
tion fancied,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  will  distinctly  raise  anew 
the  old  question  of  class  legisla- 
tion. It  would  tend  to  a  division  of  interest 
and  of  opinion,  and  make  general  support  of 
any  effective  measure  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Prohibiting  the  sale  of  game  is  quite 
as  impossible  as  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor — and  equally  as  unwise.  High  license 
and  strong,  rational  protection  serve  the  pur- 
pose better.  There  must  be  fairness  in  game 
legislation  otherwise  it  will  fail,  and  deserves 
to  fail.  No  class  more  than  another  has  a  God- 
given  right  to  enjoy  the  game  of  this  country, 
either  in  its  pursuit  or  in  its  consumption. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  the  proposed 
prohibition  suggests.  We  need  less  hysteria 
and  personal  exploitation  and  more  of  com- 
mon sense  in  this  game  law  question.  At 
the  present  moment  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
game  appears  to  be  a  fad,  which  a  few  ener- 
getic gentlemen  are  endeavoring  to  thrust 
upon  us.  Here  in  New  York  we  are  having 
the  somewhat  entertaining  exhibition  of 
inconsistency  in  an  effort  making  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  grouse,  woodcock  and  quail 
— while  the  slaughter  of  ducks  during  the 
spring    mating  season  continues  unabated! 

^      .  ,      Excellent  progress  is  making  over 

^,,  the  country  pretty   generally  in 

^  effective  game  legislation  and  the 

^,      ,.  ,      outlook  appears  more  hopeful  than 
Plentnul.  iu  •  t 

on  the  openmg  of   any  previous 

season.     There  is  not  the  speed  of  progress 

we  might  wish ;  but  the  average  mortal  moves 

slowly  where  his  immediate  personal  interests 

are  not  concerned.   The  most  important  two 

questions  before  the  country  are  (1)  to  stop 

the    killing    of    game    during    its    breeding 

season,  and  (2)  to  provide  refuges  where  it 

may    at    will    seek     perpetual     immunity 

from   the    hunter.     The    first    is   purely    a 


question  depending  upon  State  legislation, 
and  I  advise  sportsmen  to  address  them- 
selves  diligently  to   this   issue. 

Michigan  sportsmen  have  jDetitioned  their 
legislature  to  prohibit  the  spring  shooting 
of  wild  fowl  and  reduce  the  number  of  deer 
permitted  one  gun.  Wisconsin  shooters 
are  petitioning  their  legislature  to  repeal 
the  State  law  prohibiting  spring  shooting! 
This  helps  to  explain  other  remarkable 
exhibitions  with  which  Wisconsin  has  pro- 
vided us. 

Montana  has  a  new  game  law,  which 
among  other  excellent  provisions  forbids 
the  killing  of  cow  elk  and  limits  the  daily 
bird  bag  to  twenty  of  any  species. 

Missouri  has  a  new  and  much  improved 
law.  Maine  has  wisely  repealed  the  law 
which  permitted  one  deer  to  be  kUled  in 
September   for   food. 

Washington  has  made  a  three  year  close 
season  on  its  quail  and  has  limited  the  bird 
bag  to  fifteen  a  day,  except  ducks,  of  which 
twenty-five  may  be  killed. 

The  California  legislature  has  just  passed 
a  law  which  has  long  been  needed  in  the 
Golden  State,  where  bird  slaughter  has  been 
carried  on  without  cessation  for  so  long 
that  it  is  a  wonder  any  birds  remain.  The 
new  law  forbids  any  one  to  kill  or  have  in 
possession  at  one  time  more  than  twenty- 
five  birds  or  fifty  ducks.  That  is  generous 
enough — in  all  conscience.  The  Californian 
is  generous  to  a  fault.  A  spring  law  is 
still  needed  however.  Quebec  has  just 
reduced  the  number  of  moose,  caribou  and 
deer  allowed, to  a  hunter  in  one  season,  to 
one  each  of  the  first  two  and  two  of  deer. 
Abolition  of  spring  duck  shooting  was  not 
accorded  though  the  season  was  shortened 
six  weeks — to  March  1st. 

And   so   the   good   work   goes   on. 

In  Africa,  where  there  is  sorry  need  in- 
deed of  game  protection,  little  of  practical 
value  appears  to  be  given  the  fast  decreas- 
ing fauna;  so  rapidly  has  the  elephant 
disappeared  that,  for  sporting  purposes, 
he  may  be  said  to  no  longer  exist  in  all  of 
that  vast  country  lying  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi. Early  in  the  year  a  convention  was 
held  in  London,  with  representatives  from 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy  and  Portugal,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  some  agreement  to  protect 
the  game  in  Africa.  Resolutions  and  regu- 
lations were  elaborately  drawn,  but  the 
movement  appears  to  have  got  no  farther. 
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Certainly  the  shooting   license  must  be  less 
generous  if  good  is  to  result. 

Apropos  of  England,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  cordite  is  losing  its  popularity, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  a  different  kind 
of  smokeless  powder  is  in  contemplation. 
The  Boer  war  has  been  convincing  in  show- 
ing that  for  military  purposes,  less  nitro- 
glycerine and  more  gun  cotton  is  desirable. 


Premature 


Governor  Odell  (New  York) 

-.         ^  <  ^,  is,  I  observe,  receiving  con- 

Congratulations.  .    1    -■  X    All 

"  gratulations  at  Albany  on 

the  passage  of  his  bill  creating  a  Forest,  Fish 
and.  Game  Commission  of  three  members, 
to  replace  the  Forest  Preserve  Board  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Forestry,  Fish  and 
Game.  But  congratulations,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  not  in  order  until  we  have  had 
some  proof  of  its  working  under  the  newly 
appointed  commissioners,  Messrs.  De  Witt 
C.  Middleton,  of  Watertown,  to  serve  four 
years  on  salary,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Charles  H.  Babcock,  of  Roch- 
ester, to  serve  two  years  without  pay. 
For  this  is  a  bill  of  great  potentiality  for 
good  or  ill,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  commissioners.  Mr.  Middleton,  who 
was  a  member  of  Mr.  Austin  Wadsworth's 
praiseworthy  commission,  we  know;  and 
feel  confident  of  his  loyalty  to  State  inter- 
ests; Messrs.  Woodruff  and  Babcock,  hith- 
erto have  been  so  engrossed  in  personal 
pursuits  as  to  have  failed  to  reveal  either 
eligibility  or  fitness  for  the  custodianship 
■of  the  State's  game  and  forestry  interests. 
I  trust  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  may 
know  them  as  we  know  their  associate  and 
say  of  them  as  I  have  just  said  of  him. 

A        ,  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able 

American  ,  j.i    j.     xi 

„    .  to     announce    that     the    new 

rlenley 


Progressing. 


rowmg     association,     fathered 


by  a  number  of  ex-university 
oarsmen,  is  making  fine  progress.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  another  year  we  shall  have 
finally  achieved  a  regatta  week,  which,  in 
many  ways,  will  correspond  to  the  English 
Henley  week.  The  course  will  without 
doubt  be  at  New  London;  there  is  no  other 
fitting  location;  besides  which  it  is  gradually 
being  generally  recognized  as  the  only 
desirable  one  for  college  boat  racing.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Cornell  will,  I  believe,  be  row- 
ing on  the  Thames  inside  of  three  years  and 
they  ought  to  be  there  now,  and  would  be 
were  it  not  for  a  foolish  idea  about  '  'follow- 


ing" Harvard  and  Yale.  Having  so  little 
boating,  it  is  a  shame  that  our  two  college 
regattas  should  be  so  widely  separated. 
What  a  splendid  week  of  sport  and  of  re- 
unions we  should  have  if  all  the  rowing 
universities  held  their  races  durmg  one 
week  at  New  London. 

The  new  rowing  association  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  American  amateur  boating; 
it  should  have  the  unqualified  support  of 
college  men. 

,  ^  ^,  The    Yale    News    editorially 

l^amentations     ,  x    xi    x       1 1       x      i   r     i 

J.  laments  that  a     mutual  teel- 

■Kj  xt  iiig  of  trust  cannot  exist  be- 
tween universities  to  prevent 
the  bad  element  of  professionalism  from 
representation  on  the  athletic  teams,  with- 
out barring  estimable  characters  who  have 
come  to  college  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
but  who  are  branded  college  professionals 
forever  because  they  have  previously  either 
unwittingly  or  by  reason  of  their  station  in 
life  (italics  mine)  broken  the  rules  of  ama- 
teur etiquette." 

Although  I  confess  to  not  seeing  the  con- 
nection between  the  ethics  of  amateur 
sport  and  a  student's  '  'station  in  life,"  yet 
I  subscribe  to  this  lengthy  lament,  for  I 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  writer's  protest  and 
with  him  deplore  that  so  much  rule  making 
is  needful  to  keep  college  authorities  and 
young  men  honest  in  their  sport.  But  I 
wish  to  say  to  this  undergraduate  editor 
that  if  his  lament  is  published  as  a  semi- 
official utterance  of  his  university,  it  meets 
with  no  sympathy. 

Yale's  old  rules,  the  ones  which  for  so 
long  stood  for  the  boat  club,  were  quite 
sufficient,  had  they  been  interpreted  in  a 
spirit  to  preserve  inviolate  the  ethical 
standard  of  Yale  sport — the  Yale  sport 
standard  of  several  years  ago,  not  of  the 
last  two  years.  But  within  two  years 
Yale's  standard  has  been  lowered,  Yale's 
rules  have  not  been  interpreted  in  the 
proper  spirit,  and  Yale  teams  this  year  will 
probably  contain  seven  men  who  would 
be  disqualified  by  the  rules  obtaining  at 
Harvard,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton.  That 
will  be  a  pleasing  reflection  for  Yale  men 
when  they  watch  their  athletes  perform  this 
season.  Had  Yale  pursued  the  old  spirit, 
the  worthy  spirit  of  the  game  for  the 
game's  sake,  no  objection  would  have  been 
raised  to  her  lack  of  detailed  rules.  But 
within  two  years  she  has  possessed  neither 
the  spirit  nor  the  rules ;  naturally  the  latter 
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are     demanded    by    those     other     colleges 
with  whom  her  teams  come  in  contact. 


Scholarship 


Athleticism. 


Yale's  new  rules  bring  her 
somewhat  more  nearly  up  to 
date  in  the  university  athletic 
legislation  made  imperative, 
alas!  by  modern  methods  and  the  stress  of 
competitive  sport.  The  summer  nine  player, 
the  man  who  exchanges  his  baseball  skill 
for  his  hotel  keep,  is  for  the  first  time  de- 
barred from  Yale  teams;  a  one  year  resi- 
derice  rule  is  demanded  of  an  entering 
athlete  who  has  represented  another  col- 
lege. The  new  rule  concerning  a  dropped 
student  is  not  so  good  as  the  old,  for  the 
new  one  gives  the  faculty  discretionary 
powers — and  Yale's  faculty  recently  has  not 
given  evidence  of  having  the  kind  of  interest 
that  may  be  trusted  with  such  power. 

But  the  one  particular  rule  which  at 
Yale  most  seriously  needed  revision,  because 
it  is  the  direction  in  which  most  frequent 
offense  has  been  committed,  is  that  con- 
cerning tho  eligibility  of  professional  school 
men  to  athletics.  In  this  respect  Yale  had 
as  guide  that  most  excellent  Providence 
Code  of  which  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Cor- 
nell and  Columbia  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples. Yet  in  her  late  revision  Yale  omits  to 
exact  as  a  requisite  to  athletic  competition, 
during  a  professional  school  man's  first  year, 
an  entrance  examination  equivalent  to  the 
entrance  examination  for  the  college  depart- 
ment. 

At  Yale,  if  he  has  not  competed  at  another 
college,  a  man  may  enter  the  Law  or  Medi- 
cal school  without  passing  an  examination, 
enter  athletics,  and  leave  the  college  when 
he  has  tired  of  them,  or  his  first  examination 
has  disclosed  his  class  room  deficiencies. 
Thus  men  like  Spraeker — who  failed,  in  his 
examinations  at  another  college,  subse- 
quently to  become  enrolled,  without  exami- 
nation, as  a  Yale  student — work  a  great 
injustice  upon  the  athletes  of  other  colleges, 
where  examinations  and  classroom  standing 
are  insisted  upon.  Another  case,  even  more 
picturesque  and  illustrative  of  how  these 
things  work  at  Yale,  was  that  of  Beck,  who 
having  left  ■  one  department  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  because  of  it  been  declared  in- 
eligble  to  athletics,  entered  the  Medical  school 
without  an  examination  and  was  declared 
eligible.  If  this  is  not  athleticism  at  the 
expense  of  scholarship,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  it  is.     Yale  would  better  take 


another  turn  at  those  new  rules,  which, 
not  going  into  effect  until  autumn  spare 
her  ineligible  men  for  current  needs. 

Yet  Professors  Richards  (Yale),  Fine 
(Princeton),  and  Smalley  (Syracuse),  voted 
Beck  eligible  and  thus  outweighed  the 
remaining  two  members  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association,  Professors  Hollis  (Harvard) 
and  Pepper  (Pennsylvania),  who  very  prop- 
erly declared  him  ineligible.  This  action 
seems  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
indications  of  a  tendency  to  permit  the 
desires  of  and  friendliness  for  an  institution 
to  weigh  against  the  merits  of  a  case — and 
such  a  flagrant  case!  No  wonder  that 
interest  in  the  strictly  competitive  feature 
of  games  is  lessening  and  that  out-of-door, 
country-living  and  sport-loving  people,  are, 
more  and  more,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  purely  recreative  side  of  sport. 


Force 
of 


Very  closely  associated  with  the 
wholesome     conduct     of      their 


„  sport,  is  the  responsibility  which 

"  ^*  the  larger  universities  undoubt- 
ededly  share  nolens  volens,  of  setting  an 
example  to  the  college  world.  No  argument 
is  so  frequently  offered  western  and  south- 
ern college  faculties  by  their  students,  in 
extenuation  of  athletic  frailty;  as  the  one 
which  can  point  to  an  Eastern  college  where 
similar  sin  is  licensed.  Thus  Hale's  notori- 
ously post-graduate  football  course  at  Yale, 
and  immediate  departure  from  college  on 
close  of  the  football  season,  has  brought  me 
by  actual  count  seven  letters  from  western 
faculty  members  wishing  to  know  if  such 
methods  of  strengthening  football  teams 
are  usual  and  commended  in  the  East. 

Not  only  is  good  example  desirable,  but 
the  universities  should  insist  on  the  smaller 
colleges  with  whom  they  play  maintaining 
an  ethical  standard  equal  to  that  of  the 
Providence  Code.  If  the  excellent  and  gen- 
eral work  of  reforming  abuses  at  our  univer- 
sities is  to  have  far  reaching  results,  I  feel 
very  strongly,  the  necessity  for  the  larger 
colleges  compelling  the  smaller  institutions 
to  clean  house — as,  for  example,  Pennsyl- 
vania demanded  of  Lafayette,  and  Cornell 
of  Syracuse.  I  believe,  too,  that  this  same 
influence  should  be  exerted  over  the  schools, 
where  now,  too  often,  young  athletes  are 
corrupted  by  the  importunities  of  rival 
university  captains.  It  is  the  constant 
solicitation,    carried   on  by   small   colleges 
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and  some  of  the  universities,  to  secure 
athletes,  which  is  creating  a  feeling  among 
many  young  men  throughout  the  country 
that  the  possession  of  athletic  ability  will 
at  least  ease  their  way  through  college. 
Such  sentiment  is  productive  of  a  low  moral 
tone,  and  undesirable  from  every  point  of 
view. 

The  college  football  player  needs  shaking 
into  place. 

,  The  Intercollegiate  Athletic 

Praiseworthy  Association  at  its  last  meet- 
Undergraduate  .^g  p^ggg^  ^^  excellent  rule 
Sentiment.  ^^.^^  ^-^^  ^^  colleges  like 
Yale  and  Virginia  that  permit  men  to  com- 
pete who  have  entered  departments  requir- 
ing no  examination : 

"  No  one  shall  represent  any  college  or  uni- 
versity at  the  annual  field  meeting  who  has 
been  expelled,  suspended  or  dropped  from  his 
-class  into  a  lower  class,  or  from  a  first  year 
class  out  of  his  college  or  university,  or  v.ho, 
not  being  in  good  standing  in  one  department, 
has  transferred  to  another,  or  who  has  not 
passed  entrance  examination  equivalent  to 
those  required  for  admission  into  academic  or 
scientific  courses,  until  he  shall  have  completed 
one  calendar  j^ear's  work,  and  obtained  a  sat- 
isfactory standing  in  the  examinations  on  a 
full  year's  work,  or  has  been  permitted  by  his 
college  or  university  to  regain  the  class  or 
•department  from  which  he  was  dropped,  or 
has  transferred." 

Nothing  was  done,  however,  to  fit  the  case 
■of  men  who  return  after  having  been  out  of 
•college  for  a  year  or  more,  perhaps  in  busi- 
ness; so  that  Sheldon  (Yale)  and  Baxter  and 
Tewksbury  (Penn.)  are  eligible  to  compete 
next  May.  But  Penns^dvania  of  its  own 
.accord  has  debarred  Baxter — a  worthy 
exhibition  of  true  regard  for  ethics  (because 
Baxter  would  have  been  a  sure  point  win- 
ner)— and  there  is  a  chance  that  the  senti- 
ment of  his  own  university  will  keep  Tewks- 
bury also  from  competing.  I  wish  I  had 
•space  to  quote  in  full  two  splendid  under- 
:graduate  editorials  on  this  question,  from 
The  Pennsylvanian  and  The  Red  and  Blue. 
But  here  is  the  sentiment  apropos  of  Tewks- 
bury and  Baxter:  The  Pennsylvanian  says, 
^'Behind  all  the  rules  and  technicalities, 
however,  there  are  the  higher  interests  of 
Pennsylvania.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  these 
interests,  we  are  opposed  to  the  eligibility 
of  both  men.  We  should  heartily  .  .  . 
support  a  .  .  .  rule  preventing  a  graduate 
returning  and  becoming  a  member  of  an 
athletic  team.  ...  to  win  should  not  be 
the  main  object  in  athletic  contests." 


And  again — this  from  The  Red  and  Blue — 
"  We  hold  it  a  privilege  to  represent  one's 
university,  and  not  a  right  attached  to  matri- 
culation. They  should  have  an  affirmative 
and  not  merely  a  negative  function.  The 
question  concerning  every  candidate  should 
be  'is  he  worthy  to  represent  Pennsylvania?' 
.  .  .  and  although  by  such  ruling  a  defeat 
might  occasionally  be  suffered,  yet  the  name 
of  the  universitj'  would  remain  untarnished, 
which  is  far  more  important  than  winning 
an  Intercollegiate  .  .  .  championship." 
If  all  the  college  papers  would  preach  that 
kind  of  doctrine  to  the  undergraduates,  we 
should  have  a  student  sentiment  intol- 
erant of  athletes  not  strictly  representative 
of  college  sport  in  its  highest  sense. 

With  no  reflection  intended  on  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  individuals,  I  am  yet 
opposed  to  the  playing  of  Tewksbury  and 
Baxter  (Penn.),  and  Sheldon,  Beck  and 
Spraeker  (Yale)  as  a  tacit  declaration  in 
favor  of  technical  eligibility  at  the  expense 
of  the  principles  of  true  sport 

p  ,y  Although  there  are  those  who 

,  ,  ,  think     a    more    liberal    policy 

„  ,f^<  ,        might     be     pursued     with    no 

Golf  Clubs.       r  J.    1  li  J.       -i 

harmful  results,  yet,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  denial  to  allied  membership 
in  the  U.  S.  Golf  Association  of  the  Toledo 
and  the  Van  Cortlandt  golf  clubs  was  both 
sound  and  fair.  And  this  is  said  in  full 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
membership  of  those  clubs,  and  of  the  good 
that  this  kind  of  club  is  doing  the  game  at 
large.  But  neither  of  these  is  a  club  in  the 
sense  of  having  its  own  links;  both  use  the 
public  course  of  their  respective  cities. 
Now  while  the  organization  of  such  clubs 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way, 
because  they  tend  to  increase  public  inter- 
est and  uphold  the  etiquette  of  the  game — 
yet  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  give 
them  the  same  legislatives  privileges  as  clubs 
owning  their  own  home  and  links.  And  it 
is  of  course  apparent  that  a  national  associa- 
tion must,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  either 
character  or  perpetuity,  be  an  organization 
of  proprietors. 

The  establishment  of  public  golf  courses 
has  been,  and  continues,  the  most  gratifying 
development  of  the  game  in  America.  There 
are  now  quite  a  number  of  regularly  organ- 
ized clubs  using  public  links;  the  most  active 
being  the  Van  Cortlandt  Club  (New  York), 
Boston    Golf    Club,    using    Franklin    Park, 
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Sunset  Park  Golf  Club  (Brooklyn)  and  the 
Ottawa  Park  Club  (Toledo).  How  many- 
public  courses  there  are  in  the  country,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  accurately  learn,  but 
the  park  lands  of  at  least  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Indianapolis,  Baltimore  and  Syr- 
acuse have  already  provided  for  the  game, 
and  similar  plans  are  laid  for  Philadelphia, 
Rochester   and   Providence. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  clubs  using 
public  links  should  not  organize  if  they 
desire;  though  I  see  no  advantage  in  it. 
The  Association  is  the  game's  national 
legislative  body  and  can  always  remain  so, 
if  it  conducts  its  affairs  broad  mindedly, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  interest  of 
American  golf.  The  needs  of  the  public 
links  clubs  will  be  amply  supplied  by  their 
accepting  the   precepts  of  the  U.  S.  G.  A. 


Golf  as  a 

Real  Estate 

Agent. 


But  there  is  another  kind  of 
golf  club  which  has  even  less 
right  to  allied  membership  in 
the  U.  S.  G.  A.  and  yet,  which 
in  several  instances,  has  nevertheless  been 
elected.  I  refer  to  the  clubs  organized 
ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  golf,  but  which 
are  actually  nothing  more  or  less  than 
schemes  to  boom  real  estate.  I  do  not 
allude  to  clubs  originating  as  the  natural 
development  of  a  given  residential  com- 
munity or  of  a  colony  of  summer  cottagers; 
but  to  clubs  organized  and  courses  laid 
out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  adjoin- 
ing real  estate  on  the  market.  I  know  of 
such  clubs  that  have  been  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  and  have  sub- 
sequently dropped  quietly  out  of  existence 
with  the  collapse  of  their  particular  real 
estate  boom;  I  know  of  such  a  near-by 
club  which  has  recently  applied  for  allied 
membership.  I  hope  the  U,  S.  G.  A.  is 
equally  as  well  informed  concerning  its 
true  character,  if  not,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  enlighten  it. 


The 

Golf  Ball 

Tout. 


Are  we  again  this  year  to 
have  the  golf  balls  of  various 
makers     touted    over    our     club 


courses  by  players  in  good  stand- 
ing? Sad  to  relate,  golfers  who  have  attained 
to  considerable  tournament  prominence, 
are  among  this  class  of  offenders;  the  man 
who  accepts  balls  or  clubs  from  a  manu- 
facturer under  the  understanding  that  his 
touting  is  to  be  the  manufacturer's  sole 
recompense,  is  resorting  to  the  smallest 
and  therefore  the  most  contemptible  form 


of  professionalism.  Such  a  man  should  be 
ruthlessly  exposed  and  expelled  the  amateur 
ranks,  even  were  he  the  champion  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  awaiting  patiently  the  prom- 
ised investigation  of  the  playing-for-free- 
board-and-transportation  golfer;  the  Flor- 
ida season  •  has  but  just  closed  Avith  its 
mugs  and  alluring  entertainment.  Has  the 
U.  S.  G.  A.  committee  no  report  to  indicate 
its  alertness  and  its  concern  for  the  clean- 
liness of  the  game?  Or  were  the  sports- 
rnanly  assurances  of  President  Robertson's 
inaugural   address   mere   "talk  ?" 

J  ^  ..  .  ^  It  looks  now  as  if  the  sched- 
IntercoUegiate         i    i     i  •       ,  • 

P  -r  uled  championship  meant  a 

^,  ,  . .  revival  in  intercollegiate 
Championship.  ,., .  ,^  ,     ,  -r  ■, 

competitive  golr ;  but  1  hope, 

for  the  success  of  the  forthcoming,  tour- 
nament as  well  as  for  the  perpetuity  of 
undergraduate  association  in  this  game, 
that  better  management  will  obtain  than 
at  the  last  meeting  in  1899.  The  Intercol- 
legiate Golf  Association  has  suffered  through 
inefficient  management  since  almost  its 
inception;  it  endured  for  a  year  or  so,  and, 
when  it  succumbed  to  the  inevitable,  a  club 
undertook  to  fulfill  its  mission,  but  re- 
ceived no  official  recognition. 

There  seems  to  be  more  intelligence  in 
Association  management  this  year.  The 
championship  is  to  be  decided  over  the 
Atlantic  City  course  during  the  second 
week  of  May.  Harvard,  which  has  availa- 
ble to  her  team  Messrs.  Harry  HoUins, 
C.  Clark,  Jun.,  C.  T.  Richardson,  G.  O. 
Winston,  J.  G.  Averill,  and  C.  R.  Hender- 
son— several  of  these  strongest  among  the 
younger  players  of  to-day — appears  to  have 
more  than  an  even  chance  of  retaining 
the  championship  she  now  holds.  But 
Princeton,  too,  has  a  formidable  combina- 
tion— Messrs.  Percy  Pyne,  2d,  Griswold, 
Cooke,  Dahlgren,  and  Garretson — which  is 
the  team  of  last  year  with  only  one  place 
to  fill.  Pyne  has  maintained  his  form  of 
last  year  and  added  strength  and  distance 
to  his  game,  so  that,  he  too,  appears  to  have 
at  least  an  even  chance  of  retaining  pres- 
ent honors — the  individual  championship. 
Both  Yale  and  Columbia  in  these  days  of 
universal  golfing  are  sure  to  be  represented 
by  strong  teams.  There  is  also  the  usual 
annual  promise  that  Pennsylvania  will  send 
a  team,  but  we  have  heard  this  so  often 
as    to    be    somewhat    sceptical.    Certainly 
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Pennsylvania  ought  to  muster  a  team; 
there  are  facilities  enough  around  Phila- 
delphia to  supply  the  golfing  requirements 
of    half    a    dozen    universities. 

It  is  equally  pleasing  to  hear  of  the 
golfing  movement  among  western  colleges, 
which  has  been  stirred  into  life  by  the 
several  dual  matches  recently  arranged. 
Very  easily  there  could  be  a  tournament 
on  one  of  Chicago's  splendid  courses,  for 
the  universities  of  that  section;  and  per- 
haps it  might  do  some  praiseworthy  mis- 
sionary work  in  smoothing  their  manifold 
differences    in   other    athletic    lines. 

The  Western  Association,  division  of 
the  U.  S.  G.  A.,  is  a  commendable  organi- 
zation on  geographical  lines,  which  will 
materially  help  the  local  and  sectional 
game. 

^,,  Some  good  people,  and  several 

„„  New  York  newspaper  editors. 


Needed* 


worked  themselves  into  a  state 


of  mind  the  other  day  over  a 
live  pigeon  trap-shooting  tournament  on 
Long  Island.  A  stranger  in  the  land  might 
have  judged,  by  the  commotion  and  hys- 
terical name  calling,  that  shooting  pigeons 
from  traps  was  a  most  unusual  occurrence 
in  America;  he  might  also  have  concluded 
that  the  "storm  of  indignant  protest"  was 
entirely  moved  by  genuine  concern  for  the 
pigeon,  and  that  the  noise  represented  all 
that  is  being  done  to  substitute  clay  for  live 
pigeons  at  the  traps.  In  all  of  which 
premises  he  would  have  erred.  Shooting 
pigeons  is,  and  has  always  been,  I  regret 
to  say,  common  to  all  sections  of  this  country. 

For  years  a  comparative  handful  of 
sportsmen  have  been  laboring  like  dogs  in 
harness  to  disseminate  the  principles  of 
sportsmanship,  and  to  protect  our  bird  and 
wild  animal  life.  The  public,  and  the  news- 
papers particularly,  never  give  them  assist- 
ance except  perchance  a  convenient  axe  is 
to  be  ground.  Hence  these  insincere 
outbursts  are  distasteful,  and  certainly  no 
more  helpful,  than  silence. 

Steadily,  for  three  or  four  years,  has  been 
developing  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition 
to  the  unnecessary  killing  of  birds  of  all 
kinds;  and  those  who  keep  near  these  mat- 
ters have  recognized  a  rapidly  forming 
sentiment  for  universal  legislation  which 
will  absolutely  prohibit,  under  heavy  pen- 
alty, the  killing  at  any  time  or  place  of 
song  or  insectivorous  or  plumage  birds,  and 
rigidly  and  uniformly  protect   game  birds 


during  their  mating  and  breeding  periods. 
Under  the  latter,  pigeons,  of  course,  would 
come.  And  this  is  not  so  much  that  there 
is  cruelty  in  shooting  pigeons  from  a  trap, 
as  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  the  bird. 
Personally,  I  do  not  enjoy  live  pigeon  shoot- 
ing, chiefly  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
sport,  but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  alleged 
cruelty  of  it  is  most  fancifully  overdrawn. 
The  percentage  of  birds  that  escape  the 
boundary  line  is  infinitely  small;  and  for 
the  rest,  there  is  no  more  cruelty  than  in 
killing  chickens  for  the  market;  not  half  so 
much  as  exhibited  in  the  slaughter  of  hogs 
or  cattle  which  goes  on  daily  without 
protest.  Clay  pigeons  make  very  nearly 
as  swift  and  deceptive  a  target,  and  I  rather 
expect  and  hope  they  may  in  time  replace 
the  live  bird  at  the  trap;  but  that  happy 
result  is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
influence  and  tireless,  unobtrusive  work  of 
men  and  women  who  are  sincere. 

_,  .  ,,  Evidently    this    is    to    be    an 

Notable  j     j.  j       •   j.         i-       i 

T            ,       .  unprecedented      international 

International  ,.                     ,,                   ,, 

^,  sporting  year;   there   are   the 

%^  yacht   races   on  this   side  for 

the  America' s  Cup,  the  Seawan- 
haka  Cup  and  the  Canada's  Cup ;  while  on 
the  other  side,  an  American  canoe  will  sail 
for  the  Royal  Canoe  Cup,  and  Pennsylvania 
University  will  have  an  eight-oared  crew 
at  Henley.  There  is  always  a  chance  of 
a  cricket  eleven  coming  to  Philadelphia 
every  season,  and  some  talk  is  rife  o^ 
such  a  trip  for  1901  in  conjunction  with 
several  of  the  leading  amateur  golfers  of 
Great  Britain.  However  that  may  be,  we 
are  sure  of  a  visiting  lawn  tennis  team, 
which  will  include  R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty, 
S.  H.  Smith  and  G.  W.  HiUyard,  the  first 
two  of  whom  are  at  the  very  top,  and  all  of 
whom  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Eng- 
lish game.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  an  Oxford -Cambridge -Harvard -Yale 
track  meeting  in  New  York,  unless  the 
Englishmen  insist  that  the  games  be  held 
in  September,  when  several  of  the  American 
athletes  will  have  been  graduated  and 
therefore  become  ineligible  to  represent 
their  university.  The  Englishmen's  aver- 
sion to  our  hot  July,  however,  is  not 
unnatural,  and  perhaps  is  as  much,  but 
no  more,  of  a  handicap  than  their  spring 
weather  upon  American  athletes  who  have 
comj^eted  in  London.  .  Why  not  compro- 
mise on  May  or  the  first  week  in  June? 
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Tj       ,         Nor  is  this  all  of  international 

„,      ,  sport,  for  we  are  likely  to  see  at 

icyc  e        Buffalo,  during  the  Pan-Amer- 

_.       ,"^,       ican  Exposition    games,   and, 
Promised.  j      r,I     •     j.t_     f  -,.■ 

no  doubt,  m  the  larger  cities, 

some  of  the  great  European  bicycle  riders, 
professional  and  amateur.  Mr.  A.  G.  Batchel- 
der,  chairman  of  the  N.  C.  A.  Board  of  Control, 
is  at  present  in  Europe  as  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  Exposition,  and  is,  I 
hear,  meeting  with  much  success  in  gather- 
ing the  cream  of  foreign  racers.  While  hav- 
ing no  definite  corroborative  information  to 
that  effect,  it  is  yet  probable  that  he 
has  secured  the  promised  attendance  of 
Jacquelin,  the  Frenchman  and  profes- 
sional champion  of  the  world;  Arend,  the 
German  champion;  AUegard,  the  Danish 
champion.  Chase  and  Walters,  the  famous 
English  pace  followers;  Momo,  the  Italian 
expert,  and  Taylore,  a  Frenchman  of  great 
speed.  If  these  men  all  come,  as  is  likely, 
it  will  make  a  remarkable  international 
meeting,  in  which  America  should  be  in- 
variably successful,  except  in  its  encounter 
with  Jacquelin,  who  is  a  marvelously  fast 
man;  he  has  yet,  however,  to  meet  the  best 
of  our  professionals. 

It  looks  as  though  there  would  be  an  un- 
usual amount  of  racing  this  year,  in  both 
amateur  and  professional  ranks,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  interest  in  this  side  of 
bicycling  may  be  maintained  if  the  sport 
is  honestly  conducted.  Interest  slackened 
simply  because  of  the  corruption  among 
the  professionals,  and  the  professionalism 
among  the  amateurs.  There  is  no  doubting 
that  honesty  is  the  only  enduring  policy; 
and  this  appears  to  have  become  generally 
recognized  in  bicycle  circles — now  that 
failure  has  attended  other  methods. 

At  all  events  we  are  promised  the  fastest 
riders  and  clean  sport. 

^  Bicycling    in    its  racing    day 

.^    ,         has  had  at  least    its  share  of 

work  ,  J.  J 

r       ,  corrupt      management      and 

,^    ,       ,         dishonest    riders,  so  the  pros- 
Undertaker.  .0.1-  c  J  J. 

pect  this  year  or  good  sport, 
cleanly  conducted,  is  very  pleasing.  Per- 
haps no  institution  has  been  more  closely 
associated  with  the  disagreeable  features 
of  racing  than  the  International  Cycling 
Association,  which  is  just  now  reported 
to  be  winding  up  its  affairs  in  preparation 
for  that  long  journey  whence  no  traveler 
returns.  '  The    passing    of    this    legislative 


body  will  have  none  other  than  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  sport,  for  whatever  useful- 
ness it  ever  had  long  since  departed. 

Its  primary  objects  were  :  (1)  consolida- 
tion of  the  regulations  and  rules  governing 
the  bicycling  bodies  of  the  various  countries, 
and  (2)  an  annual  international  champion- 
ship which  would  bring  together  the  fastest 
men  in  the  world.  The  objects  were  com- 
mendable enough,  and  opportunity  abund- 
ant for  setting  up,  both  in  speed  and  ethics, 
high  international  standards  which  in 
turn  would  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  game  wherever  it  obtained.  But  it 
was  a  forlorn  hope  from  almost  the  very 
beginning.  Inharmony  reigned  among  the 
legislators  and  dishonesty  among  riders  and 
manufacturers  who  backed  them. 

Really  the  great  difficulty  with  which  the 
Association  had  to  contend,  that  in  fact 
kiUed  the  sport  in  England  and  France, 
as  it  did  here  in  America,  was  the  equivocal 
character  of  the  amateur.  Those  were  the 
ruinous  days  in  this  country  of  the  Class 
B  amateur  farce,  which  a  few  then  promin- 
ent L.  A.  W.  officials  of  more  vanity  than 
discernment — not  to  say  sportsmanship — 
forced  upon  the  League.  The  L.  A.  W.  is 
only  now  recovering  from  the  wrecking  in- 
fluences of  that  period.  Open  professional 
racing  suffered  also  since  his  legitimate  field 
was  invaded  by  the  man  who  rode  as  an 
"amateur."  It  has  been  a  case  on  both 
sides  of  kill  or  cure,  and  I  fancy  the  National 
Cycling  Assn.  will  profit  by  the  experiences 
so  abundantly  arrayed  for  its  benefit,  and 
keep  its  sport  and  legislation  honest — if  it 
does  not  it  will  surely  go  the  way  of  its 
predecessors. 

There  was  never  real  need  of  the  Inter- 
national Cyclists'  Assn.,  and  for  that  reason 
and  because  of  its  turbulent  life,  I  shall 
view  its  approaching  obsequies  without 
tearful  manifestations;  no  doubt  its  pro- 
jectors meant  well — but  we  all  know  of  a 
place  where  the  streets  are  said  to  be 
paved  with  good  intentions;  so  ferry  them 
over  Father  Charon,  ferry  them  over,  even 
though  they  bring  no  toll. 

_      ,        Touring  wheelmen,  and  particu- 

our  ng    ig^i-iy  i\^Q  large  number  that  every 

_,    ^   ^     year     cross   the    Canadian   fron- 

_    .         tier,  wiU  be  interested  in  knowing 

that    the    League    of    American 

Wheelmen     is     completing    a     time      and 

trouble     savins;     arrangement      with      the 
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Dominion  custom  house  authorities.  Hith- 
erto there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  attendant  upon  crossing  the 
line;  deposits  have  been  insisted  upon  and 
the  red  tape,  incidental  to  getting  back  the 
money,  so  worrisome  as  to  keep  bicyclists 
from  enjoying  Canadian  roads  and  scenery. 
But  the  scheme  now  proposed  is  both 
simple  and  effective;  it  is  the  surrender  of 
the  L.  A.  W.  membership  card  at  port  of 
entry  to  be  returned  to  the  member  on 
his  forwarding  the  indorsement  of  the 
customs  officer  at  port  of  exit,  that  he  has 
taken  his  bicycle  out  of  the  country.  In 
the  absence  of  such  proof  in  due  time  the 
L.  A.  W.  secretary  will  accept  the  member- 
ship card  from  the  port  entry  customs 
officer  as  a  just  claim  for  duty  upon  such 
bicycle.  This  is  practical  and  most  excel- 
lent; it  would  be  money  in  the  pocket  of 
every  country  to  adopt  a  similar  regulation. 


International 

Yacht 
Measurement. 


Perhaps  before  the  approach- 
ing season  is  over,  we  shall 
have  a  new  measurement 
rule  that  will  more  nearly 
■encourage  the  development  of  an  American 
type  which  shall  be  not  so  much  of  a 
racing  machine  and  somewhat  more  of  a 
cruiser.  There  is  no  doubt  of  our  being 
absolutely  possessed  of  the  fever  of  the 
racing  machine;  how  else  could  our  yacht 
■clubs  have  tolerated  without  a  protest, 
those  flimsy  70-footers,  of  last  year,  which 
had  to  be  turn-buckled  and  wire-stayed  to 
keep  them  from  falling  apart. 

We  have  no  real  measurement  rule  in 
America,  and  the  contemplated  revision  by 
the  New  York  and  other  yacht  club  com- 
mittees is  as  gratifying  as  is  it  needed. 
We  must  have  a  rule  which  to  an  extent 
■embodies  measurement  of  girth.  Such  a 
one  was  indeed  proposed  by  the  North 
American  Union  several  years  ago  and  re- 
jected by  leading  clubs,  for  no  discoverable 
good  reason.  Aside  from  the  desirability  of  a 
rule  taking  girth  into  consideration,  in  order 
that  some  embargo  may  be  put  upon  freak 
racing  craft,  it  is  to  the  interest  and  life 
of  the  sport  that  English  and  American 
designers  do  not  get  too  far  apart.  We 
should  be  put  to  our  wits  ends  at  present 
to  compete  with  English  designers  in  the 
semi-racer,  semi-cruiser  type,  which  the 
new  measurement  rule  of  England  suggests. 
At  the  same  time  yacht  racing  will  not  be 
"benefited  by  extreme  reforms  that  tend  to 


result  in  a  given  type  of  slow  boat,  or  that 
would  place  either  England  or  America  at 
a  disadvantage  in  international  racing. 
Perhaps  the  new  English  rule  taxes  girth 
or  the  rather  lack  of  it,  too  heavily.  It 
seems  a  pity  now  Avhen  the  agitation  is  on 
for  reform,  that  the  full  advantage  of  our 
international  sporting  relations  cannot  be 
used  to  give  us  the  best  of  our  combined 
experience  and  intelligence.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the 
New  York  Yacht 
Club  should  not 
invite  delegates 
for  a  convention 
on  the  question. 
With  Messrs.  Fife, 
Watson,  Herres- 
hoff.  Crane  and 
Crown  inshield,  re- 
inforced by  such  expert  Corinthians  as  Messrs. 
Jamieson,  John  Hyslop,  Butler  Duncan, 
Newbury  Lawton  and  others  from  Boston 
and  New  York  waters,  there  would  be  a 
symposium  of  opinion  and  experience  and 
skill  which  would  result  in  a  measurement 
rule  of  value. 

And  while  rule  making  is  in  order  let 
one  be  made  prohibiting  adjustable  trusses, 
or  insisting  upon  the  sealing  up  of  turn- 
buckles  when  a  boat  is  officially  measured. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  rule  is  neces- 
sary— -but  it  is. 


OLD  AND  NEW  MEASURE- 
MENT RULE  IN  ENG- 
LAND COMPARED. 


Enormous 

Sail 

Spread. 


Meanwhile  work  progresses  on 
all  the  yachts  building  for  inter- 
national racing.     Indeed  records 


are  being  entirely  eclipsed  in 
rapid  construction,  and  Shamrock  II.,  In- 
dependence, and  Constitution,  as  the  Belmont 
syndicate  boat  has  been  very  happily 
named,  are  all  likely  to  be  in  the  water  by 
the  time  this  number  of  Outing  is  pub- 
lished. 

Illinois,  designed  by  Mr.  Crowninshield  to 
defend  the  Canada's  Cup,  has  been  launched 
and  not  equaled  expectations  in  her  pre- 
liminary tuning  up.  The  Royal  Canadian 
Yacht  Club  challenger's  lines  are  said  to  sug- 
gest a  much  faster  boat  than  any  the  club 
has  championed. 

Of  Shamrock  II.  we  hear  great  tales 
of  potential  speed  and  Aveatherly  qualities. 
If  her  semi-circular  steel  mast  is,  as  re- 
ported, 148  feet  in  hight,  it  will  be  a  sky 
scraper  indeed.  Columbia's  mast  was 
134.75  feet  high,  that  of  Shamrock  I.  128.28 
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feet.  Shamrock  II.'s  boom  is  to  be  112  feet 
long;  Columbia's  was  108.27  feet.  This 
means  that  the  mainsail  of  the  challenger 
will  have  more  hoist  and, be  longer  on  the 
foot  than  that  of  any  previous  America's 
Cup  challenger.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  fore  triangle  of  Shamrock  I.  was 
enormous,  much  larger  than  that  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  rigging  created  adverse  criticism. 
In  Shamrock  II.  this  has  been  much  reduced. 
The  length  from  the  after  end  of  main 
boom  to  the  forward  measurement  point  on 
Shamrock  II.' s  how-sprit  will  be  184.5  feet; 
on  hidependence  185  feet;  on  Shamrock  I.  it 
was  189.13,  and  on  Columbia  181.62.  It 
is  calculated  Shamrock  II.  will  spread  14,041 
square  feet  of  canvas;  Shamrock  I.  used 
13,490   and   Columbia    13,135   square   feet. 

But  Independence  is  the  giant  of  them 
all.  Her  mast  will  reach  150  feet  from 
deck  to  truck,  which  is  the  longest  ever 
stepped  in  a  sloop;  and  her  club  topsail 
head  will  be  172  feet  7  inches  above  deck. 
Her  boom  is  108  feet  5  inches,  and  her 
proposed  sail  spread  14,611  square  feet. 

It  is  comforting  to  be  assured  of  a  meet- 
ing between  Constitution  and  Independence 
in  the  Newport  races;  perhaps  Mr.  Lawson 
will  even  profit  by  his  Abbot-Boralma 
match-making  experience,  and  by  hoisting 
on  his  boat  the  burgee  of  some  first  class 
yacht  club,  conform  with  yacht  racing  as 
he  did  recently  with  horse  racing  traditions. 


Bright 
Polo 


Polo  undoubtedly  is  growing  in 
favor.      There  are  more  players, 

,„  ^       more    clubs    and    more  tourna- 

Frospects.  ,  jj.ii 

^  ments  every  year;  and  the  qual- 

ity and  training  of  the  ponies  show  distinct 
improvement.  The  mediocre  pony  is  now 
really  the  exception.  There  is  always  the 
danger  that  the  game  may  become  too  ex- 
pensive, and  thus  operate  adversely  on  its 
general  popularity;  but  I  doubt  not  that 
the  Association  realizes  how  near  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  game  is  the  necessity  for 
keeping  it  within  the  reach  of  those  of 
moderate  income. 

Certainly  the  most  gratifying  development 
of  the  last  two  years  has  been  in  the  stand- 
ard of  individual  excellence,  and  particu- 
larly in  team  play.  It  will  be  a  happy  day 
for  polo  when  the  absence  of  any  one  or  two 
players  does  not  change  the  class  of  a  club 
four;  and  that  day  seems  nearer  than  ever 
it  did.  The  game  is  rapidly,  indeed, 
becoming   independent    of   its    "cracks." 


In  team  work  the  champion  Dedhams 
have  set  the  pace,  and  it  is  a  hot  one,  though 
evidence  was  not  lacking  last  season  to 
show  that  others  are  drawing  near  to  Ded- 
ham's  standard.  There  has  been  little 
development  in  the  direction  of  new  strokes, 
nor  is  any  likely;  the  old  must  first  be  per- 
fected. Men  are  surer  on  their  game  than 
they  were  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  accu- 
racy and  speed  are  not  uncommon  even 
among  the  middle  group  of  players.  The 
one  thing  most  needed  to  the  game's  genuine 
and  permanent  prosperity  is  the  develop- 
ment of  club  material  and  of  club  loyalty. 
Better  a  team  of  fair  and  improving  home 
players  than  one  of  "cracks"  gathered 
from  the  four  quarters;  this  sort  of  thing 
is  fatal  to  the  development  of  team  play. 
The  migratory  player  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced. 

Dedham  is  an  illustrious  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  with  raw  mate- 
rial that  is  not  remarkable  individually  con- 
sidered, but  has  clung  together  and  Avorked 
for  team  superiority. 


Walk 

Before 

You  Run 


That  was  rather  an  ambitious 
thought  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Amateur  Oarsmen 
to  enter  a  crew  for  the  Grand 
National  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley  this 
season.  And  being  also  amusing,  it  came  to  us 
with  the  relief  of  a  summer  shower;  for  the 
N.  A.  A.  0.  has  done  little  in  the  past  twelve 
months  to  stir  ''gladsome  feeling.  Success 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  regatta  appears  to 
have  turned  the  heads  of  some  of  our  local 
oarsmen,  who  perhaps  do  not  realize  that 
the  French  and  Dutch  crews  they  encoun- 
tered at  Paris  are  of  no  class  as  compared 
with  the  Henley  average. 

The  N.  A.  A.  0.  would  better  keep  its 
oarsmen  at  home  and  devote  energy  to 
rehabilitating  itself  in  the  esteem  of  sports- 
men, who  will  long  remember  the  Rumohr 
and  Ten  Eyck  cases. 

Moreover,  it  would  somewhat  puzzle  the 
N.  A.  A.  O.,  I  imagine,  to  get  together  its 
strongest  crew  and  yet  remain  within  the 
Henley  eligibility  requirements.  Non-col- 
legiate rowing  is  none  too  prosperous  in 
America,  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
home  for  foreign  waters.  There  will  be  glory 
enough  for  the  Association  if  it  succeeds  in 
making  its  next  rega,tta,  July  19  and  20,  at 
Philadelphia,  more  thoroughly  representa- 
tive than  previously  has  been  the  case. 


ICE   SPORTS  RECORDS  FOR  SEASON    I901 


THE  feature  of  the  past  season's  hockey 
play  was  the  advance  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  science  of  the  game.  It 
is  true  the  Canadian  champions,  the  Ottawas, 
defeated  an  All-New  York  team  5  to  1,  and 
the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  3  to  1.  But  the  standard  of 
play  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  was  distinctly  superior  to  that 
of  previous  years.  The  progress  of  the  dif- 
ferent inter-scholastic  associations  has  also 
been  very  encouraging.  Already  they  are 
turning  out  fine  players  and  in  the  near  future 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  import  Canadians. 
The  year's  honors  must  be  given  to  the 
Victorias  of  Winnipeg,  who  won  their  games 
at  Winnipeg,  and  later  defeated  the  Sham- 
rocks of  Montreal  for  the  Stanley  Cup,  em- 
blematic of  the  world's  championship.  Next 
to  them  come  the  Ottawas,  of  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, the  winners  of  the  Canadian  Amateur 
Hockey  League  series.  Then  the  Crescents 
of  Brooklyn,  champions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Wellingtons  of  Toronto,  winners  of 
the  Ontario  'Hockey  Association  series.  The 
Pittsburg  A.  C.  team  rank  next,  because  of 
their  victories  m  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
championship.  Yale  agam  leads  the  college 
teams,  through  her  victories  over  Brown. 

HOCKEY  RECORDS. 

Victoria  Hockey  Club,  Winnipeg,  winners  of 
Stanley  Cup  and  champions  of  the  world. 

The  Victorias  won  five  games  straight  from 
the  Winnipegs,  and  carried  off  the  Manitoba 
and  Northwest  Association  championship. 

STANLEY    CUP  SERIES    AT   MONTREAL. 

January  29 — Victorias  of  Winnipeg,  4;  Shamrocks  of 
Montreal,  3. 
"  31 — Victorias  of  Winnipeg,  2;  Shamrocks  of 

Montreal,  1. 

CANADIAN    AMATEUR    HOCKEY    LEAGUE    SERIES. 


Ottawa  .  . 
Victoria    . 
Shamrock 
Montreal 
Quebec 


N. 

DREW. 

LOST. 

7 

1 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

1 

7 

ONTARIO     HOCKEY     ASSOCIATION     SERIES. 

There  are  nine  senior  clubs  in  this  asso- 
ciation, divided  into  two  groups.  The  Wel- 
lingtons of  Toronto,  and  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity of  Kingston,  were  the  winners  in  their 
respective  groups.  In  the  play-off  for  the 
championship,  the  Wellingtons  won  both 
games,  3—1,  and  4 — 1.  St.  George  of  Toronto 
won  the  intermediate,  and  the  Peterboro  Colts 
won  the  junior,  championships. 

AMERICAN    HOCKEY     LEAGUE     CHAMPIONSHIP     SERIES. 
■WON.  TIED.  LOST. 

8  .  .                  2 

7  3 

4  3                 4 

4  16 

3  16 

2  18 


Crescent 

N.  Y.  A.  C 

St.  Nicholas 

Brooklyn    

Hockey  Club  of  N.  Y . 
Quaker  City 


WESTERN    PENNSYLVANIA    HOCKEY    LEAGUE    SERIES. 

WON.  TIED.  LOST. 

Pittsburg  A.  C 10  2  1 

Keystone   6  2  5 

Duquesne  County  and  A.  C.  4  1  7 

Bankers    2  1  9 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   HOCKEY  LEAGUE   SERIES. 

One  round  to  be  played;  winners  and  sec- 
onds to  play  off  for  championship. 


PRELIMINARY    ROUND. 


Brown 

Yale 

Princeton  ... 
Columbia  .  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania 


Yale.  . 
Brown . 


FINAL    ROUND. 
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HARVARD   UNIV:ERSITY  SCHEDULE. 

Harvard  is  not  a  member  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association,  but  her  games  with  Brown 
and  Yale  entitle  her  to  a  high  rank  among 
college  teams. 

January  23 — Harvard,    1,   vs.   Brown,   0. 

February  2 — Harvard,  9,  vs.  Brown,  2. 

"  11 — Harvard,  4,  vs.  Yale,  0. 

Cornell  also  did  some  creditable  work,  jour- 
neying to  Philadelphia  and  defeating  Swarth- 
more,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton. 

INTER-LEAGUE    HOCKEY  MATCHES. 

The  following  were  the  most  important  inter- 
league  matches: 

January  19 — At     Pittsburg,     Queen's    University,     of 

Canada,   1,    vs.  Pittsburg  A.  C..  0. 
February  2 — At    Pittsburg,    Pittsburg    A.    C,    1,    vs. 

Quaker  City,  0. 
March         9 — At  Pittsburg,    Crescents,    Champions   of 
American  Hockey  League,  1,  vs.  Pitts,- 
burg    A.    C,     champions    of    Western 
Pennsylvania,  0. 
16 — At    Pittsburg,    Victorias,    of    Canada,    6, 
VS.  Pittsburg  A.  C,  2. 
"         22 — At  New  York,  Ottawas,  Canadian  Cham- 
pions, 3,  vs.  New  York  A.  C,  1. 
23— At  New  York,  Ottawas,   5,  vs.  All-New 
York,  1. 

AMATEUR   SPEED    SKATING    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Montreal. 

220  Yards — Won  by  Fred  J.  Robson,  Royal  Canadian 
B.  C.  Toronto;  Larry  C.  Piper,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Toronto, 
second;  W.  Caldwell,  Montreal  A.  A.,  third.  Time, 
20  2-5  seconds. 

One  Mile — Won  by  C.  Bellefeuille,  Rat-Portage;  A. 
E.  Pilhie,  Montreal  A.  A.,  second;  James  Drury,  Mon- 
treal, A.  A.,  third.     Time,  2  minutes  53  3-5  seconds. 

880  Yards — Won  by  James  Drury,  Montreal;  W. 
Caldwell,  Montreal,  second;  F.  J.  Robson,  Toronto, 
third.     Time,  1  minute  27  2-5  seconds. 

Three  Miles — Won  by  Z.  P.  St.  Marie,  Montreal;  F.  R. 
Sagar,  New  York,_  second ;  E.  A.  Thomas,  New  York, 
third.      Time,  9  minutes  12  seconds. 

Five  Miles — Won  by  E.  A.  Thomas,  New  York  A.  C. ; 
A.  E.  Pilhie,  Montreal,  second;  B.  Spencer,  Montreal, 
third.     Time,  16  minutes  56  2-5  seconds. 

ICE    YACHTING. 

For  ice  yachting  the  past  winter  was  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  the  last  ten.  On  the 
Hudson  and  the  Shrewsbur^^  rivers  several 
club  races  were  held :  but  none  which  decided 
the  Championship  Challenge  pennant  for  the 
season  1900-1901. 

George  W   Orton  . 
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ROWING. 

THERE  will  be  three  centers  of  interest  in 
college  rowing  this  spring,  instead  of  two, 
for  in  addition  to  the  Harvard- Yale  series  at 
New  London  and  the  regatta  at  Poughkeepsie, 
the  Pennsylvania  crew  will  appear  at  Henley, 
England.  The  New  London  regatta  will  oc- 
cur on  June  27th,  the  races  consisting  of  'var- 
sity eights  and  fours  and  Freshman  eights. 
The  Poughkeepsie  races  June  28th,  29th,  with 
■crews  from  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
Wisconsin,  and  possibly  Georgetown,  will 
also  include  'varsity  fours  and  eights  and 
Freshman  eights.  At  Henley,  the  eight-oared 
crew  of  Pennsylvania,  will  in  all  probability, 
include  the  majority  of  men  who  sat  in  the 
winning  boats  in  1899  and  1900. 

V  ALE  has  as  a  nucleus  from  last  year's  squad, 
three  of  the  'varsity  eight,  Capt.  Blagden,  No. 
7;  Cameron,  stroke,  and  Kunzig,  No.  4;  three 
of  the  'varsity  four,  Lincoln,  Mitchell  and 
Hooker;  and  four  of  the  Freshman  eight,  R. 
Schley,  Sargent,  Bogue  and  Trumbull.  Fif- 
teen other  candidates  have  been  retained  in  the 
squad  at  this  writing  (April  1),  all  but  three 
■of  whom  have  had  previous  experience  as 
substitutes,  or  as  members  of  Yale  class  crews. 
All  three  of  last  year's  stroke-oars  are  in  the 
squad,  and  all  the  men  average  well  in  weight 
and  hight. 

Former  Capt.  Allen,  who  shares  with  Tread- 
way,  '96,  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
finished  and  typical  oarsman  in  Yale's  recent 
aquatic  history,  is  to  act  as  head  coach.  He 
is  a  man  of  magnetic  qualities,  a  natural  leader, 
and  a  master  of  the  art  as  applied  at  Yale. 
The  outlook  for  a  fully  representative  crew 
seems  unusually  bright. 

11  arvard's  prospects,  though  not  poor,  do 
not  equal  Yale's  at  the  outset,  not  so  much 
because  of  a  lack  of  material,  but  on  account 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  coaching.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Storrow's  business  duties  will  preclude  his 
assumption  of  the  chief  responsibility  again 
this  year,  and  Capt.  BuUard  (a  Junior  who  was 
elected  in  the  winter  after  Capt.  Sheafe  re- 
signed), is  likely  to  be  burdened  with  some 
of  the  coaching,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
duties  as  captain. 

The  leading  candidates  are  five  of  the  1900 
crew,  viz.:  H.  Bancroft,  No.  6;  Ladd,  No.  5; 
Shuebrick,  No.  4;  Wood,  No.  3;  Capt.  Bullard, 


No.  2;  three  of  the  1900  four,  and  all  of  last 
year's  winning  Freshman  eight. 

It  is  the  general  intention  at  both  Harvard 
and  Yale  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  1900,  in 
stroke  and  training  methods.  In  fact  the 
principles  of  the  strokes  in  all  the  leading 
rowing  colleges,  in  the  East  at  least,  differ  but 
little,  and  a  man  has  to  make  a  pretty  fine 
distinction  when  he  undertakes  to  say,-  for 
example,  that  the  method  in  vogue  in  one 
college  gives  more  power  in  the  leg  drive  than 
that  wluch  a  rival  employs.  Between  the 
English  and  American  typical  strokes  there  is 
still  an  appreciable  difference,  but  the  marked 
contrasts  which  one  formerly  observed  between 
the  strokes  of  the  American  college  crews  of 
ten  years  ago  have  been  very  largely  removed. 
Concessions,  whether  deliberate  or  unconscious, 
have  been  made  all  around  with  the  result  that 
we  are  gradually  evohdng  a  standard  American 
college  stroke,  with  principles  common  to  all 
and  differing  chiefly  in  elements  of  secondary 
importance. 

X  HE  interest  at  Pennsylvania  naturally  re- 
volves around  the  coming  campaign  at  Henley, 
where,  the  memorable  victory  of  the  Colum- 
bia four  in  '78  excepted,  American  crews 
have  invariably  failed. 

Pennsylvania's  chances  to  succeed  where 
Cornell  and  Yale  failed  certainly  seem  good 
on  paper.  She  has  five  of  the  1900  winning 
eight  (J.  Gardiner,  Flickwir,  Davenport, 
Crowther,  Allyn),  one  of  the  1900  four  (Hen- 
derson) and  six  of  the  last  Freshman  eight.  A 
veteran  team  of  any  kind  often  finds  it  hard 
to  maintain  a  previous  high  standard,  and  in 
this  lies  one  great  danger,  the  other  being  the 
climatic  effects.  The  men  are,  however,  en- 
thusiastic and  harmonious;  they  have  as  fine  a 
stroke,  John  Gardiner,  as  ever  sat  in  a  'varsity 
shell,  and  with  proper  handling,  have  the 
material  out  of  which  to  make  an  eight  of 
winners.  After  the  Henley  squad  has  been 
chosen  the  remainder  will  be  shaken  together 
and  the  Poughkeepsie  crews  sorted  out.  It 
will  be  a  severe  drain  on  Pennsylvania's  re- 
sources and  they  may,  after  all,  duplicate 
Cornell's  experience  in  1895,  when  she  tried  to 
develop  two  championship  eights  and,  instead, 
lost  both  races. 

l  HE  strenuous  life  is  working  overtime  at 
Cornell  this  spring  so  determined  are  they  to 
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regain  their  old  standing.  With  Pennsylvania's 
forces  divided,  their  task  should  be  easier.  They 
have  lost  but  two  strong  'varsity  men  of  last 
year,  Beardslee  and  Dalzell,  and  have  about 
all  of  their  1900  Freshman  eight  and  'varsity 
four  available,  and  some  more  good  material 
besides. 

V_^OLUMBiA  has  passed  through  the  annual 
financial  crisis  with  its  demoralizing  effects  on 
all  her  athletes,  and  under  Hanlon,  the  pro- 
fessional, her  crew  men  are  hard  at  work. 
With  the  passing  of  her  graduate  system  of 
coaching,  Columbia  joins  her  associates  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  regatta  in  the  employment  of 
professional  coaching.  She  may  secure  faster 
crews,  although  that  remains  to  be  seen,  for 
Hanlon's  experience  has  been  confined  hitherto 
to  sculling,  and  he  must  work  out  the  problem 
of  developing  an  eight  for  a  bruising  four-mile 
battle.  If  he  can  do  it  successfully  in  one 
year  he  is  a  wonder. 

The  material  is  hardly  equal  to  last  year's. 
Only  three  or  four  of  the  1900  'varsity  are 
back,  all  of  the  four  and  most  of  the  Freshmen 
of  last  season.  Coffin,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
last  'varsity  crew,  has  just  entered  Yale,  and 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Yale  Freshman  eight. 

TRACK    AND    FIELD. 

Ij-RADUATioN  has  made  the  customary  ravages 
at  all  the  big  colleges,  Pennsylvania  and 
Princeton  suffering  more  than  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. Pennsylvania  has  lost  Kraenzlein, 
McCracken,  Grant,  and  Remington,  who  scored 
34  points  out  of  39,  in  the  championship  games 
last  year.  Of  those  who  remain,  McClain  and 
W.  L.  Smith  (sprinters).  Hare  (weights)  and 
Bushnell,  Bowen  and  Westney  are  the  best. 
Tewkesbury,  who  graduated  two  years  ago 
seems  keenly  to  feel  the  need  of  further  mental 
enrichment,  and  has  re-entered  the  University. 
Singularly  enough  he  has  one  more  year  in 
which  he  may  represent  Pennsylvania,  and  as 
the  Intercollegiate  Association  seemed  fearful 
of  putting  the  vigorous  individual  protests 
of  the  other  colleges  into  a  rule  which  would 
meet  his  and  similar  cases,  he  will  probably 
be  heard  from  in  May.  Of  the  new  men, 
Anderson,  a  sprinter  from  a  Western  univer- 
sity, seems  the  most  likely  to  score. 

Princeton  has  lost  Cregan,  Jarvis  and 
Carroll,  who  won  15  points  out  of  25  last"May. 
She  retains  Perry  (half  mile),  Coleman  and 
Horton  (pole-vaulters) ,  and  Serviss  (high 
jumper),    all    of   whom    are    very   high-grade 


men.  Of  the  new  men  DeWitt  (weights)  and 
Adsit  (middle  distances)  are  promising  and 
there  is  also  some  other  material  susceptible 
of  development.  Perry  and  DeWitt,  however, 
are  both  convalescing  from  injuries  which 
may  affect  their  chances. 

Yale  will  be  aided  materially  by  the  presence 
of  trainer  Murphy.  She  has  lost  Johnson  and 
Adriance  (pole  vaulters),  Blount  and  Richards 
(sprinters),  Smith  and  Poynter  (middle  dis- 
tances). She  retains  Boardman  and  Dupee 
(sprints),  Fincke  and  J.  B.  Thomas  (hurdles),. 
Stillman  and  Beck  (weights),"  L.  M.  Thomas 
and  Weston  (runs),  and  J.  H.  Hord  (pole- 
vaulter).  Of  the  new  men  Ingham  (sprinter), 
Franchot  (runner),  and  Davoud  (jumper)  are 
very  good  ;  and  then  there  are  Sheldon,  the 
prodigal  son  of  Yale  athletics,  and  Spraker, 
the  high  jumper,  against  whom  the  new  In- 
tercollegiate rule  should  operate,  requiring  test 
examinations  for  men  admitted  on  certificate. 
It  will  be  a  distinct  injustice  to  the  other 
competing  colleges  if  either  of  these  men  is 
allowed  to  compete. 

Harvard  loses  only  Boal  (weights),  Rice 
(high  jumper)  and  Blakemore  (runner),  with 
the  possibility  that  Boal,  w-ho  is  now  in  the 
Law  School,  may  yet  come  out.  Manson 
(sprinter)  is  an  exceptionally  good  new  man, 
and  with  Hallowell  and  Willis  (hurdles) ,  Rotch, 
Shirk,  Daly  and  Ellis  (jumps).  Brown  and 
Ellis  (weights),  Haigh  and  Clerk  (sprints), 
Applegate,  Foote  and  Richardson  (runs)  the 
team  should  easily  equal  last  year's.  Yale 
will  be  harder  to  beat,  though,  because  of 
Murphy,  and  the  new  material. 

Cornell  loses  her  pole-vaulters,  Deming  and 
Kinzey,  Boynton  (hammer), and  the  "ringer", 
Mathewson,  who  was  placed  in  the  100  yards 
dash  in  the  "Mott  Haven"  games,  and  Berry 
(two  mile  run).  She  retains  McMeekin  and 
Hastings  (middle  distances),  Gallagher  (two 
miles),  and  has  one  new  man  of  excellent 
ability,  viz.,  Sears  (sprinter). 

Columbia  loses  Long,  her  only  real  cham- 
pion, with  no  entering  man  to  make  good  the 
deficit. 

Williams  has  a  fine  hurdler  in  Potter;  New 
York  University  a  star  high  jumper  in  Jones; 
Brown  University,  a  good  middle  distance 
runner  in  Hall,  and  Prinstein  has  one  more 
year  at   Syracuse. 

Altogether  the  teams  seem  more  evenly 
matched,  and  although  many  of  the  record 
breakers  will  be  missed,  the  contests  should 
lose  nothing  in  interest. 
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BASEBALL. 

When  a  good  team  of  last  year  remains 
practically  intact  its  outlook  may  be  said 
to  be  rosy.  Such  is  the  point  of  view  at 
Harvard.  Loughlin,  fielder,  is  the  only  man 
not  returned  but  an  equal  loss  is  Fincke,  whose 
football  season  left  him  unfit  for  play  this  j'ear. 
An  important  addition  is  Clarkson,  pitcher, 
another  of  the  famous  baseball  family.  He  has 
had  wide  experience  and  will  make  StiUman  lay 
himself  out  to  retain  his  place  as  first  pitcher. 
The  make-up  of  the  team  will  probably  be: 
Reid,  captain  and  catcher;  Clarkson,  StiUman 
and  Kernan,  pitchers;  Kendall,  first;  Fincke, 
second;  Coolidge,  short;  Geo.  Clarke,  third,  and 
Wendell  and  Devens  for  two  outfielders.  If 
Kend-all  should  not  play,  Clarke  will  go  to  first 
and  Frantz  or  Storey  take  third. 

Vale  has  taken  the  risk  which  attaches  as  a 
rule  to  a  pitcher  captain  and  Frank  Robertson 
is  in  charge  of  the  team.  Of  the  1900  team, 
Hirsch,  catcher;  Sharpe,  first;  Guernsey,  third, 
and  Ward,  Cook  and  Barnwell,  outfielders, 
remain.  There  are  two  good  men  out  for 
Camp's  place  at  short  stop,  viz.,  Craffej^  and 
O'Rourke.  Both  field  well  but  Craffey  looks 
to  be  a  little  the  better  hitter.  For  Quinby's 
bag,  second,  Tobin  and  Fred.  Robertson  are 
the  chief  contestants  and  are  fair  men.  Wad- 
dell,  first  base  in  1899,  is  after  an  outfield  place 
and  ought  to  make  it.  Garvan  is  a  substitute 
pitcher  from  last  year  of  some  possibilities  and 
there  is  a  likely  Freshman  battery  in  Patton, 
pitcher,  and  Winslow,  catcher.  A.  T.  Wear 
is  after  his  older  brother's  berth  in  the  outfield 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Altogether 
Yale  should  have  a  representative  though  not 
a  record-breaking   nine. 

r  rinceton's  class  of  1900  carried  out  some 
star  baseball  material,  the  most  serious  losses 
being  the  famous  battery,  Hillebrand  and 
Kafer.  All  three  outfielders  and  Hutch- 
inson, third,  are  also  missing.  Those  who 
remain  are  Captain  Green,  Meier,  a  very  high 
class  player,  Steinwender,  second,  Pierson  and 
Hutchings,  all  exceptionably  good  batsmen. 
The  Freshman  class  teems  with  baseball  men 
and  among  them  is  H.  H.  Hillebrand,  thought 
to  be  as  promising  as  his  older  brother.  Under- 
bill and  Stevens  are  very  promising  pitchers, 
Cosgrave  a  brilliant  shortstop,  Rinehart  a 
third  baseman  who  will  develop,  and  Davis 
a  fair  infielder,  poor  outfielder  and  excellent 
batsman.  The  line  up  will  probably  be 
Green,  catcher;  Underbill  and  Stevens,  pitch- 
ers; Meier,  first;  Steinwender,  second;  Cos- 
grave,    short;    Hutchings,    third;    Hillebrand, 


Brown  and  Pierson,  outfielders.  The  team 
is  above  the  average  in  batting,  fully  equal  to 
it  in  fielding;  the  uncertain  element  is  pitching. 

1  ennsylvania  starts  out  with  the  best  pros- 
pects she  has  had  these  seven  years.  She 
loses  Orbin,  short,  and  Shape  and  Huston, 
fielders.  The  men  who  remain  are  Captain 
Flavell,  catcher;  Leary,  Layton  and  Devlin, 
pitchers;  Jones,  first;  Collier,  the  best  second 
baseman  in  the  colleges;  Brown,  third,  and 
White  and  Gawthrop,  fielders.  Of  the  new 
men,  Bennett,  catcher,  Newman,  a  former 
Brown  fielder,  and  Whalen,  short,  are  most 
promising.  In  other  words,  the  losses  should 
be  made  more  than  good  by  the  new  material. 

Jjrown's  prospects  seem  favorable,  although 
an  entirely  new  infield  must  be  built  up.  Of 
those  who  remain,  Washburn  and  Whittemore, 
the  battery,  Captain  Clark  and  Barry,  outfield- 
ers, are  strongest.  Indeed  Clark  has  no  supe- 
rior in  present  college  circles.  Of  the  1900 
substitutes,  Wheeler,  pitcher,  and  Abbott, 
fielder,  are  available,  the  latter  being  espe- 
cially desirable.  The  new  material  promises 
very  well.  The  team  will  field  well  but  is  not 
likely  to  bat  so  heavily  as  last  year's  nine. 

In  the  graduation  of  Plunkett,  pitcher;  Ed- 
wards, catcher;  Russell  and  Seaver,  outfield- 
ers, and  Risley,  first,  Williams  lost  more  than 
five-ninths  of  its  strength,  and  it  will  be  un- 
usually difficult  for  her  to  repeat  last  year's 
victories,  including  the  New  England  Tri-Col- 
lege  championship. 

Wesleyan  keeps  Captain  Lufkin,  her 
crack  pitcher,  Inglis,  an  equally  good  catcher, 
Anderson  and  Terrell,  who  are  superior  in- 
fielders,  and  Garman,  outfielder.  In  other 
respects  than  the  battery,  the  team  is  no  strong- 
er than  its  chief  opponents,  Williams  and  Am- 
herst, but  Lufkin  and  Inglis  are  enough  better 
than  their  rivals  to  make  Wesleyan's  outlook 
for  the  championship  quite  bright. 

V^ornell  retains  most  of  her  nine,  notably 
Captain  Robertson,  first,  Costello,  Whinnery 
and  Lyon.  The  new  material  is  fair,  espe- 
cially Brewster,  fielder,  but  the  outlook  is  not 
better    than    last    season. 

i  HE  wholesome  rivalry  between  Annapo- 
lis and  West  Point  is  to  be  extended  to  base- 
ball, the  first  game  being  scheduled  for  May 
18th  at  Annapolis.  The  outlook,  it  must  be 
said,  favors  the  Navy  which  retains  six  of  last 
year's  team-,  while  the  Army  mourns  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  of  its  mainstays,  through  the 
premature  graduation  in  March  of  the  senior 
or  first  class.  Charles  E.  Patterson. 
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SHOULD  a  man  be  asked  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  shooting  over  another  man's 
land?  I  fail  to  see  good  reason  why  he  should 
not.  The  matter  rests  entirely  with  the 
owner.  He  can  always  invite  his  friends, 
and  most  of  the  time  he  doesn't  want  the 
stranger.  The  day  has  passed  in  most  of 
this  country  when  a  stranger  can  tramp  farm 
lands  and  woodlands  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
Privileges  were  so  abused  that  many  erstwhile 
easygoing  land  owners  have  been  compelled 
to  post  their  property.  There  is  no  injustice 
about  paying  for  one's  fun,  and  one  need  not 
be  a  capitalist  to  enjoy  a  few  days  of  fair  sport. 
If  one  man  has  a  well-stocked  cover,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  another  man  should  not 
pay  for  the  pleasure  of  raiding  it.  The  preva- 
lent idea  that  a  gunner  should  be  allowed  to 
tramp  and  shoot  where  he  pleases  is  an  ab- 
surdity begotten  in  older  days  when  condi- 
tions were  different.  To  pay  a  reasonable 
price  would  be  better  for  the  city  man  too.' 
'Twould  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  for  a  man 
cannot  sell  you  what  he  doesn't  possess,  and 
if  you  get  the  sport  the  price  is  .merely  a  good 
investment.  To  go  direct  to  where  you  could 
be  certain  of  some  shooting  at  a  fixed  charge, 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  both  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  than  to  go  chancing  it  around 
the  country,  and  perhaps  wasting  more  time 
and  money  than  the  man  who  put  a  price  on 
his  shooting  demanded. 

1  HE  makers  of  our  game  laws,  those  for  and 
against  spring  shooting,  appear  to  be  some- 
what hazy  in  regard  to  the  breeding  range  of 
various  ducks  which  visit  New  York  waters. 
Supporters  of  spring  shooting  are  wont  to 
declare  that  the  ducks  breed  "  in  the  North," 
presumably  meaning  to  the  north  of  New 
York  State.  That  is  only  true  of  certain 
species.  Those  beauties,  the  wood  duck  and 
the  blue-wing,  and  the  sturdy  old  black  duck, 
all  found  safe  sanctuaries  -in  the  big  marshes 
and  waters  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and 
in  the  old  days  all  three  were  common  summer 
residents  of  Long  Island.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that,  if  undisturbed  in  the  spring, 
numbers  of  the  fowl  would  return  to  the 
old  haunts.  Young  ducks  raised  within  the 
territory  mentioned  would  be  apt  to  return 
to  their  birthplace  the  following  spring,  and 
nest  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

1  HE  most  satisfying,  elevating,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  best  thing  for  the 
rising  generation  of  sportsmen  would  be  the 


effectual  quenching  of  that  carnivorous  in- 
stinct which  is  prone  to  measure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  day's  sport  by  the  amount  of  slaugh- 
ter. The  fishing  and  shooting  for  "  count," 
the  boasting  of  tremendous  bags,  the  turning 
of  pleasure  into  toil  by  sweating  from  dawn 
to  dusk  that  one  more  bird  may  be  added 
to  the  total,  are  all  directly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  true  sportsmanship.  Over-in- 
dulgence in  slaughter,  like  the  abuse  of  liquor, 
never  fails  to  bring  its  own  punishment.  As 
a  couple  of  drinks  a  day  are  only  an  aggra- 
vation to  the  confirmed  toper,  so  are  a  few 
brace  of  birds  to  the  man  who  has  once  ac- 
quired the  slaughter  habit.  Like  his  fellow 
unfortunate,  only  a  whole  lot  can  satisfy  him, 
and  when  the  inevitable  blank  days  and  poor 
days  come,  he  is  irritated  and  wholly  out  of 
tune,  and  what  should  be  a  day  of  keen  de- 
light is  debased  into  a  dreariness  of  discon- 
tent. I  have  shot  continuously  for  many 
more  seasons  than  I  care  to  reckon,  but  I  take 
no  pleasure  in  recalling  the  first  few  seasons 
after  skill  with  the  gun  had  been  attained. 
Then  the  question  invariably  was,  "  How 
many  did  you  get?"  and  I  answered  boasts 
fully  or  savagely  according  to  the  total  of 
kills.  In  fact,  I  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
circumstances.  Very  fortunately,  I  took  up 
the  study  of  ornithology,  and  presently  the 
"observation  habit"  asserted  itself.  Then 
came  the  real  pleasure — the  thing  that  stays 
with  you  in  fair  and  foul  weather,  and  pro- 
vides the  golden  memories  which  defy  time. 
The  actual  bag  became  merely  a  secondary 
consideration.  Under  any  ordinary  weather 
conditions,  the  outing  was  bound  to  be  enjoy- 
able and  beneficial.  In  any  event,  I  limited 
my  bag;  so  a  few  birds,  more  or  less,  made 
small  difference.  The  observation  habit  pleas- 
antly filled  all  spare  time,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  some  morsel  of  knowledge  was  in- 
finitely more  satisfying  than  the  killing  of  an 
extra  brace  of  birds.  In  time  it  got  so  that 
the  killers  would  come  for  information  about 
the  A  B  C  of  their  own  craft,  and  some  of 
them  grasped  the  point  and  hit  the  trail  of 
wisdom,  too.  To  my  young  readers  I  would 
earnestly  say,  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the 
wild  things  by  the  study  of  standard  works 
and  by  close  observation.  The  field  is  rich, 
and  its  fruits  are  wondrous  pleasant.  Mere 
killing  is  beneath  the  attention  of  real  men; 
it  is  not  all  of  shooting  to  shoot,  nor  of  fishing 
to  fish.  And  let  no  bull-necked  young  son 
of  Anak  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  am  too 
"ladylike"  in  my  views,  or  a  gentle,  old  book- 
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wise  prattler.  Of  the  tribe  of  Anal<:  I  have 
learned  a  little — that  is  all. 

(Jne  of  the  most  satisfying  of  a  sportsman's 
accomplishments  is  skill  with  a  pencil,  next 
to  it,  perhaps,  skill  as  a  taxidermist.  While 
we,  of  course,  cannot  all  be  clever  artists, 
most  of  us,  if  we  took  a  little  trouble,  might 
become  fairly  good  taxidermists.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  taxidermy,  nor  for  ordinary 
work  is  there  any  great  difficulty.  If  a  stu- 
dent went  no  further  than  the  rudimentary 
stage  of  properly  taking  off  and  preserving 
small  skins,  he  would  never  regret  the  time 
so  spent  Half  a  dozen  lessons  at  most  are 
enough,  the  expense  is  trifling,  while  the 
knowledge  may  some  day  prove  of  great 
value.  Many  a  beautiful  and  perhaps  very  valu- 
able specimen  has  been  lost  because  no  mem- 
ber of  a  camping  party  understood  the  simple 
process  of  skinning  and  preserving.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan,  when  going  upon  an  extended 
trip  to  carry  a  small  case  for  possible  prizes. 
My  own  contains  a  box  of  arsenic,  a  roll  of 
batting,  a  sharp  knife,  a  spool  of  strong  thread, 
a  paper  of  coarse  needles  and  a  few  sheets  of 
wrapping  paper.  With  this  simple  outfit  it 
is  possible  to  save  the  skin  of  any  game  bird, 
small  mammal,  or  even  a  head.  An  hour  or 
so  of  trouble  in  camp  may  preserve  something 
which  will  prove  a  lasting  pleasure,  and  pos- 
sibly an  invaluable  contribution  to  science. 
The  outfit  is  so  small  and  light  that  it  may 
be  taken  anywhere  without  too  great  incon- 
venience. 

1  HE  general  verdict  anent  the  setter  and 
pointer  classes  at  the  Westminster  show  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  average  quality  was  con- 
siderably below  the  usual  liigh  standard.  This 
is  of  great  interest  to  sportsmen,  and  they 
need  not  seek  far  for  the  cause.  Indiscrimi- 
nate mating  has  caused  a  natural  loss  of 
"type."  In  the  first  place,  the  field  trials  put 
a  premium  upon  whirlwind  speed  for  a  briefly 
sustained  effort.  To  meet  this  the  trainers 
seek  for  sprinters,  and  naturally  enough  the 
breeders  strive  to  turn  out  fliers— anything 
that  will  go  like  the  wind  is  a  possible  winner. 
As  a  result,  we  find  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
dogs,  lathy,  weedy,  any  old  sort,  so  long  as  it 
can  sprint.  Once  a  winner,  then  to  the  stud 
to  rake  in  a  big  service  fee.  It  does  not  matter 
what  this  dog  looks  like;  type  is  forgotten. 
He's  a  winner — we  love  a  winner — let  us  breed 
to  him  and  get  other  winners.  A  man  three 
States  away  has  a  fine  bitch,  he  reads  about 
the  winner,  and  he  sends  the  bitch  along.  He 
has  never  seen  the  dog,  knows  nothing  of  his 


conformation,  or  faults,  and  like  as  not  the 
bitch  has  some  of  those  very  faults  herself. 
Result — puppies  with  the  faults  of  the  parents 
exaggerated.  A  wiser  selection  might  have 
produced  one  or  two  high-class  puppies,  as  wise 
mating  tends  to  correct  faults  upon  either  side. 
Two  snipey  parents  are  very  apt  to  produce 
snipes.  It's  their  type  and  the  blend  of  the 
blood  intensifies  it.  If  two  genuine  snipe 
begat  curlew,  or  sandhill  cranes,  or  birds  of 
Paradise,  a  pedigree,  or  a  past  clearly  would 
require  ventilation  Like  begets  like,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  fall  away  from  a  standard 
than  to  approach  it.  Animals  faulty  in  con- 
formation frequently  are  crackajacks  in  the 
field,  but  they  rarely  produce  choice  puppies. 
On  the  other  hand,  animals  nearly  perfect  in 
type  may  be  and  should  be  grand  field  dogs, 
and  capable  of  perpetuating  their  beauty  and 
hunting  qualities.  A  handsome,  good  dog  is 
a  deal  better  than  a  homely  racing  machine, 
but  to  keep  up  the  quality  we  must  have  a 
standard,  the  more  beautiful  the  type  the 
better,  and  we  must  also  have  judges  who  will 
judge  according  to  the  recognized  standard, 
and  not  by  personal  fancy  or  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  certain  strains. 

JxEPORTS  from  New  England  go  to  show  that 
the  attempted  naturalization  of  the  caper- 
cailzie has  proved  a  failure.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  truly  it  is  the  king  of  all  grouse 
and  a  beautiful  creature  withal.  At  first 
glance  portions  of  New  England  would  appear 
to  be  as  like  the  native  haunts  of  the  big  fellow 
as  could  well  be;  yet,  with  all  his  northern 
robustness,  he  has  not  withstood  the  trans- 
planting. Something  must  be  the  matter  with 
the  food,  the  air,  or  the  natives.  If  the  trouble 
be  with  the  latter,  the  case  is  not  hopeless,  but 
if  natural  conditions  are  unfavorable,  we  shall 
at  least  have  learned  something.  While  all 
naturalists  would  welcome  the  capercailzie  as 
a  grand  addition  to  our  feathered  game,  his 
value  as  a  sporting  factor  is  problematical. 
He  would  never  do  for  the  gun,  and  stalking 
him  with  the  rifle,  sport  though  it  be,  would 
hardly  appeal  to  any  but  the  dyed-in-the-wool 
still  hunters,  or  our  citizens  of  Norse  blood. 
The  Swedish  black  game,  however,  seems  to 
do  well  enough  in  New  England.  Imported 
birds  are  reported  to  have  bred  there,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  this  beautiful  grouse 
may  yet  become  common  in  the  north  country. 
Western  sharp-tailed  grouse  do  not  thrive 
there.  I  suspect  the  native  knows  why. 
Mongolian  pheasants,  too,  appear  to  find 
something  wrong  down   East. 

E,  W.  Sandys. 
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,  A  S  a  result  of  the  decision  of  a  city  magis- 
■^*-  trate  that,  according  to  the  legal  in- 
terpretation of  the  bell  ordinance,  bicycle 
riders  need  not  carry  them,  some  very  un- 
desirable conditions  are  likely  to  follow.  The 
outdoor  season  is  now  in  full  evidence,  and  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  the  reckless,  care- 
less element,  which  is  always  a  menace  to 
pedestrians,  will  take  advantage  of  this  in- 
terpretation, and  become  a  very  disagreeable 
factor.  The  enforcement  of  a  regulation 
compelling  riders  to  carry  bells  is  in  no  sense  a 
hardship.  This  reconstruction  of  the  ordi- 
nance which  will  allow  a  bicyclist  to  be  within 
the  pale  of  the  law  if  he  give  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach by  bell,  whistle,  or  in  fact  a  verbal 
"Holloa!"  or  "look  out!"  is  granting  riders 
entirely  too  much  scope.  Experience  with  the 
reckless  class  of  wheelmen  has  proven  in  the 
past  that  rigid  rules  must  be  enforced  in 
order  to  maintain  discipline  on  the  public 
highways.  The  general  public  is  accustomed 
to  the  bicycle  bell.  To-day  the  ring  is  fa- 
miliar, indicating  readily  the  approach  of  a 
rider.  The  bicycle  horn  makes  an  objection- 
able noise,  while  the  wild  "look  out"  cry 
of  a  rider  close  upon  a  pedestrian,  or  worse,  at 
a  street  crossing,  will  startle  and  affright  peo- 
ple. The  bicycle  bell  is  essential.  It  has 
taken  a  very  important  position  in  the  equip- 
ment of  bicyclists  and  its  use  should  be  made 
mandatory.  It  seems  singular  that  the  advo- 
cates of  cycling  are  forced  to  make  such  great 
efforts  to  secure  some  small  but  needful  legisla- 
tion at  times,  while  the  lawmakers,  without 
request,  grant  such  unsolicited  and  somewhat 
harmful  privileges.  No  careful  rider  objects 
to  carrying  a  bell.  A  small  gong  is  in  no  sense 
in  the  way  when  attached  to  a  wheel,  and  its 
usefulness  cannot  be  disputed. 

1  HE  wisdom  of  forming  a  life  membership 
class  in  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  is 
decidedly  questionable,  and  its  success  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  regular  membership 
fees  are  very  nominal,  and  the  suggestion  to 
create  a  life  membership  class  at  a  cost  of  $10 
seems  ill  advised.  This  project,  which  is 
probably  destined  to  be  passed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, shows  the  glaring  need  of  funds. 
Decrease  in  membership  in  the  past  few  years 
has  reduced  the  League's  finances  alarmingly. 
Life  membership  at  $10  may  prove  alluring 
to  a  great  number  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
riders  who  follow  the  destiny  of  the  organiza- 
tion closely,  and  they  may  think  they  are 
benefitting  the  association,  but  in  the  not 
distant  future  the  L.  A.  W.  may  find  itself 


compelled  to  carry  and  provide  for  a  large  life 
membership  contingency,  who  will  be  pro- 
viding no  financial  support  whatever  to  the 
current  expenses  of  the  organization. 

J\  RETURN  of  the  trade  to  the  support  of  bi- 
cycle racing  means  a  revival  of  racing  teams; 
the  reopening  of  tracks,  and  the  general  pro- 
motion of  tournaments.  The  American  Bi- 
cycle Company  has  decided  to  appropriate  a 
fund  for  the  advancement  of  cycle  racing  and 
will  maintain  professional  teams  throughout 
the  circuit  of  meets  to  be  held  this  summer 
and  autumn.  The  movement,  if  confined  to 
the  professional  class  exclusively,  will,  without 
doubt,  work  to  the  interests  of  the  trade.  In 
order  to  maintain  purity  among  the  ama- 
teurs greater  vigilance  will  have  to  be  exer- 
cised, for  the  appearance  of  this  paid  ele- 
ment will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
racing  matters.  When  bicycle  racing  was 
at  its  hight  in  former  years,  the  trade  en- 
joyed great  prosperity.  The  introduction  of 
trade  interests  into  the  sport  must  be  accepted 
as  a  movement  that  can  work  either  consid- 
erable harm  or  great  benefit.  If  the  Na- 
tional Cycling  Association  sees  fit  to  main- 
tain the  proper  jurisdiction  over  the  trade 
teams,  and  tolerate  no  infraction  of  rules, 
the  innovation  may  be  a  great  success. 
One  cannot  forget,  however,  the  scandals  at- 
tendant on  the  past  history  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives' races. 

OiCYCLE  tourists  planning  trips  for  this  sea- 
son will  act  wisely  in  consulting  the  routes 
available  to  them  to  Buffalo.  From  nearly 
all  sections  the  run  takes  in  some  most  inter- 
esting points;  passes  through  delightful  coun- 
try, and  has  the  advantage  of  continuous  good 
riding.  All  roads  will  lead  to  Buffalo  this 
year,  with  the  Exposition  as  an  attraction. 
The  average  competent  roadster  who  can  un- 
dertake and  carry  through  a  good  continuous 
trip  will  have  a  direct  advantage  in  visiting 
the  fair  awheel.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
large  touring  parties  will  be  organized  for  it. 

Riders  who  have  ventured  on  outings  into 
the  country  this  spring  report  that  the  road 
conditions  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island 
are  excellent.  The  popular  resorts  of  the 
riders  outside  of  the  city  limits  are  resuming 
their  accustomed  activity.  What  a  change  in 
life's  conditions  the  bicycle  has  effected!  and 
its  touring  advantages  have  only  begun  to 
be   recognized. 

Walter   J.    Masterson. 
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IN  the  February  number  of  this  magazine 
I  promised  to  say  something  about  fit- 
ting up  a  .22,  and  how  to  shoot  straight  with 
it.  On  no  accoimt  buy  a  secondhand  rifle 
unless  the  bore  is  absolutely  spotless  and  has 
not  been  emeried  out.  A  .22  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  rust,  and  will  lead  badly  if  pitted. 
There  is  no  cure  for  a  pitted  rifle  barrel.  Fit 
your  rifle  with  Lyman  sights.  The  rear 
sight  should  have  a  detachable  eye-cup,  for 
deliberate  target  practice.  But  for  hunting, 
or  quick-firing  practice,  remove  the  eye-cup 
and  use  only  the  large  aperture.  The  front 
sight  should  be  a  small  ivory  bead. 

Get  a  gunsmith  to  let  down  your  trigger- 
pull  to  one  pound,  or  even  less.  Be  sure 
that  the  puU-off  is  sharp  and  positive.  A 
creeping  trigger  (one  that  drags  a  little,  then 
sticks,  then  goes  of¥  unexpectedly)  is  a  thing 
of  evil.  Men  who  insist  upon  a  three-pound 
trigger-pull  do  not,  as  a  rule,  know  what 
fine  marksmanship  is.  I  was  amused  by  a 
very  pleasant  letter  from  Mexico  commenting 
on  my  February  article,  in  which  the  writer, 
who  has  just  started  a  .22  club,  asks  for  a 
sample  of  the  tacks  that  I  spoke  of  driving  at 
fifty  feet.  He  says  he  can  find  none  large 
enough  in  Old  Mexico.  To  him,  and  other 
sceptics,  I  would  say  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
feat,  among  riflemen  who  are  really  expert, 
to  drive  a  common  carpet  tack  in  the  center 
of  the  bullseye  three,  four,  or  five  times  con- 
secutively at  fifty  feet  with  a  .22,  shooting 
offhand.  But  this  is  not  done  with  open 
sights,  nor  with  a  three-pound  trigger-pull. 

Lyman  sights,  and  a  light  trigger,  are  as 
advantageous  in  the  field  as  they  are  in  tar- 
get shooting  (though  on  a  repeater  the  pull 
should  not  be  less  than  one  and  a  half  pounds) . 
The  men  who  never  miss  their  deer,  etc., 
etc.,  with  buckhom  sights  and  hard  trigger, 
invariably  fall  dov^Ti  when  matched  against 
the  Lyman  and  light  trigger  men  at  targets. 
Why?  Because  they  can  shoot  straighter  in 
the  woods  than  at  targets?  Nonsense.  The 
man  does  not  live  who  can  shoot  straighter 
at  a  running  deer  than  he  can  at  a  stationary 
bullseye  planted  in  the  best  light,  at  a  meas- 
ured distance  for  which  his  gun  is  sighted. 
These  hunters  who  "never  miss  in  the  woods" 
have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  prowess. 
The  truth  is  that  they  may  be  good  hunters, 


and  get  their  game  by  supeiior  woodcraft, 
and  they  may  be  better  snap-shots  than  the 
average;  but  they  are  not  good  all-round 
shots,  and  their  advice  on  sights,  triggers, 
guns  and  amrmuiition,  is  usually  worthless. 
If  they  tried  to  shoot  guns  rigged  as  I  have 
described,  they  would  fail  miserably  at  first, 
because  they  are  not  used  to  such  things; 
but  if  they  persevered,  they  would  soon  find 
their  marksmanship  improved  fifty  per  cent. 

REST    SHOOTING. 

JN  ow  for  some  more  heterodoxy.  Begin 
your  practice  by  shooting  from  muzzle-and- 
elbow  rest,  instead  of  offhand.  Many  old 
hunters  will  sneer  at  this.  "  Go  into  the 
woods,"  they  will  say,  "and  learn  to  hit  liv- 
ing objects;  target  shooting  is  bosh."  Well, 
if  you  follow  their  advice  the  result  will  be 
simply  this:  it  will  take  you  twice  as  long  to 
become  a  good  shot  as  it  would  if  you  began 
at  paper  targets,  over  known  distances,  shoot- 
ing first  from  rest.  In  the  former  case  you 
will  not  know  why  you  missed;  in  the  latter 
case  you  will  know  every  time  what  is  the 
matter. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  beginning  from 
rest.  In  the  first  place,  j^our  sights  must  be 
truly  aligned,  and  regulated  "  to  a  knock- 
down" for  different  distances.  An  expert  can 
do  this  offhand;  but  you  cannot.  Secondly, 
if  you  begin  with  offhand  shooting,  your  at- 
tention will  be  fixed  upon  the  wobbling  front 
sight,  and,  in  straining  to  hold  more  steadily, 
you  will  neglect  the  most  important  two 
things  in  rifle  shooting,  namely :  1 .  Command 
of  the  trigger.  2.  Avoidance  of  flinching.  No 
man  can  hold  a  rifle  absolutely  still,  when 
aiming  offhand.*  The  front  sight  will  wobble 
up  and  down,  and  across  the  bull  at  different 
angles,  in  spite  of  one's  best  efforts  to  be 
steady.  Command  of  the  trigger  means  the 
ability  to  fire  at  the  exact  instant  that  the 
sight  touches  the  mark,  and  before  it  has 
swung  past  it. 

As  for  flinching :  I  fancy  you  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  anyone  flinching  from  a  .22.  It  is 
human  to  flinch,  even  when  snapping  an  empty 
gun.  Your  eye  fears  injury,  and  must  be 
trained  to  ignore  the  fall  of  the  hammer. 
Every  beginner  flinches.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  will  shut  both  eyes  and  try  to  jump  out 

*  When  shooting  a  heavy  target  rifle  from  the  "hip  rest"  position  (left  hip  thrown  out,  left  elbow  resting 
upon  it,  trigger-guard  and  forearm  of  rifle  resting  upon  extended  thumb  and  fingers,  weight  of  body  thrown 
upon  right  leg)  there  comes  a  time  now  and  then,  in  every  expert's  experience,  when  he  can  "hold  like  a  dead 
man."  There  is  no  perceptible  movement  of  the  front  sight,  notwithstanding  that  a  wobble  of  1/100  inch  at  the 
muzzle  would  be  detected  by  his  eye.  The  chief  difficulty  then  is  to  release  the  trigger;  for  the  marksman's 
whole  body  is  "frozen."  This  motionless  condition  may  last  two  or  three  seconds.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ever 
experienced  when  shooting  with  arm  extended. 
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of  your  skin;  but  I  do  mean  that  at  the  very 
instant  of  drawing  trigger  you  will  blink,  or 
give  a  little  nervous  start,  probably  both. 
The  shiver  may  be  so  trifling  that  you  are 
unconscious  of  it,  but  a  trained  marksman 
standing  behind  you  would  see  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  trifling  that  -flinch  may  be,  it  is  fatal 
to  accuracy.  You  must  conquer  it.  The 
easiest  way  to  do  so  is  described  below;  but, 
in  any  case  it  is  hard  to  overcome.  Before 
proceeding,  I  will  say  that  rest  shooting  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  Matches  have  been 
shot  from  rest  for  $5,000.00  a  side. 

HOW    TO     DO    IT. 

ijEGiN  at  a  very  short  range — say  fifty  feet. 
The  best  target  is  a  round  black  buUseye  on  a 
white  background.  For  fifty  feet  the  buUseye 
should  be  of  one  inch  diameter;  for  one  hundred 
feet,  two  inches;  and  so  on,  adding  an  inch  of 
diameter  for  every  fifty  feet.  A  smaller  bulls- 
eye  strains  the  eye  when  a  long  series  of  shots 
is  fired,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  blur,  appearing 
like  a  mere  spot  without  outline,  upon  which 
you  cannot  aim  accurately.  In  rest  shooting 
it  is  essential  that  your  elbows,  as  well  as  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle,  should  rest  firmly  upon 
some  rigid  support.  For  the  purpose  in 
hand,  a  pile  of  heavy  books  on  a  stiff  table 
will  do  very  well.  Sit  quartering  toward 
the  target.  Adjust  the  books  so  that,  when 
both  elbows  are  on  the  table,  and  the  rifle 
is  aligned  on  the  target,  you  will  be  in  a 
comfortable  position,  without  consciously 
craning  or  bending  your  neck.  Then  bring 
the  butt  of  the  rifle  firmly  against  the  hollow 
between  biceps  and  shoulder.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  hold  the  rifle  squarely  against  the  shoulder, 
as  you  would  a  shotgun,  unless  you  are  using 
one  that  recoils  heavily.  Bring  the  rear  sight 
within  an  inch  of  your  eye.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  it.  Most  beginners  back  off  three  or  four 
inches;  then  they  cannot  see  clearly.  Now 
if  you  see  "all  outdoors"  through  the  aper- 
ture, that  is  just  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  chief 
advantage  of  an  aperture  sight  that  you  can 
see  all  around  the  target.  Do  not  try  to 
center  your  eye  in  the  aperture.  Your  eye 
will  do  that  itself,  instinctively;  so  pay  no 
attention  to  the  rear  sight  at  all.  That  gives 
you  one  less  thing  to  worry  about.  Now  aim  so 
that  the  bead  of  the  front  sight  barely  touches 
the  extreme  lower  edge  of  the  bullseye  (a 
rifleman  would  say,  "Aim  at  6  o'clock,"  as 
though  the  bullseye  were  a  clock-dial).  Be 
careful  not  to  cant  the  gun  to  one  side,  for  that 
would  affect  its  elevation.  Draw  a  medium 
breath,  and  hold  it.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 
"Hurry  is  the  parent  of  flurry."     When  you 


can  hold  steadily  on  exactly  the  right  spot, 
press  (do  not  jerk)  the  trigger  steadily  until 
the  rifle  is  discharged,  and  continue  for  a  second 
to  hold  accurately  on  the  bullseye,  as  though 
you  were  still  aiming.  If  practicable,  I  would 
print  this  advice  in  letters  an  inch  high;  for 
it  is  the  secret  of  rapid  progress  in  marks- 
manship. It  tells  you  to  a  certainty  where 
the  rifle  was  when  it  went  off.  It  catches 
you  in  flinching.  It  shows  whether  you 
blinked,  swung,  or  dropped  the  muzzle.  It 
enables  you  to  call  your  shots.  Calling  a 
shot  means  that  the  rifleman  knows  just 
where  his  bullet  has  struck,  and  can  announce 
its  location  before  the  shot  is  spotted  through 
a  glass  or  signaled  from  the  target.  On  the 
range  I  have  often  seen  men  call  their  shots 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  where  they  actually 
struck  two  hundred  yards  away.  I  have  seen 
them  do  this,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  half  a 
dozen  times  in  succession;  and  I  have  often 
done  it  myself.  This  was  when  shooting 
offhand.  If  you  can  call  your  shots  with 
precision,  you  are  already  a  marksman,  even 
though  many  of  the  shots  be  wild. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  rest  shooting  at 
fifty  feet  is  child's  play.  It  is  as  important  to 
you  as  shooting  elephants.  You  must  leam 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  learn  it  well;  and 
rest  shooting  enables  you  to  concentrate  your 
attention  upon  that  one  thing;  whereas  if  you 
began  with  offhand  shooting  in  the  open,  at 
unknown  distances,  and  all  that,  your  mind 
would  be  diverted  from  one  thing  to  another, 
you  would  often  blame  a  wild  shot  upon  the 
wrong  factor,  and  you  would  learn  slowly 
indeed.  Shooting  with  a  .22  at  fifty  feet 
involves  precisely  the  same  principle  as 
shooting  ten  miles  with  a  cannon,  save  that 
atmospheric  influences  may  be  disregarded. 

"sighting  up." 
It  is  probable  that  your  rifle  is  not  correctly 
sighted.  It  may  shoot  to  the  right  or  left;  too 
high,  or  too  low.  Pay  no  attention  to  this  for 
the  time  being.  Just  shoot  for  a  group.  When 
you  can  place  ten  consecutive  shots  in  a  group 
no  larger  than  a  nickel,  from  rest  at  fifty  feet, 
you  may  "sight  up"  your  rifle.  If  the  gun 
shoots  too  high,  lower  the  rear  sight;  if  too 
low,  raise  it.  If  it  shoots  to  the  right,  drive 
the  front  sight  a  little  to  the  right,  and  test 
again.  Or,  if  the  front  sight  is  properly 
centered  on  the  barrel,  as  it  usually  is  when 
it  comes  from  the  factory,  and  still  you  shoot 
to  one  side,  straighten  the  rear  sight  by  un- 
screwing it  a  little  from  the  tang  and  inserting 
a  narrow  slip  of  cardboard  imder  that  side  of 
the  base  which  is  opposite  to  the  direction  in 
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which  the  gun  shoots.  Remember  this:  if 
your  gun  shoots  to  one  side  of  the  mark, 
either,  1,  shift  the  front  sight  in  the  direction 
that  the  gun  is  shooting;  or  2,  tilt  the  rear 
sight   in   the   opposite   direction. 

Having  practiced  rest  shooting  until  you  can 
shoot  with  confidence,  fix  up  a  rest  on  some  out- 
door range  that  is  fairly  level  for  one  hundred 
yards,  and  has  a  sufficient  backstop.  Measure 
off  (do  not  pace)  twenty-five  yards,  fifty  yards, 
seventy-five  yards,  and  one  hundred  yards,  and 
drive  a  peg  at  each.  Now  sight  up  your  rifle  ac- 
curately for  each  of  these  distances,  on  buUsej^es 
of  one  and  a  half,  three,  four  and  one-half  and 
six  inches  diameter,  respectively.  When  sat- 
isfied that  you  are  correct  at  the  first  range, 
mark  the  elevation  on  the  stem  of  the  rear 
sight  by  scratching  it  with  a  knife.  Then  do 
the  same  at  the  other  ranges.  If  your  Lyman 
will  screw  down  below  the   twenty-five  yard 


point,  withdraw  the  stem,  and  insert  the  little 
pin  that  comes  with  it  in  the  small  hole  at 
bottom  of  stem.  Then  file  oflf  this  pin  until 
it  is  of  such  length  that,  when  the  stem  is 
replaced,  you  cannot  screw  it  down  below 
the  twenty-five  yard  elevation.  Twenty-five 
yards  is  the  best  "point-blank"  for  a  .22,  as 
the  cartridge  has  a  high  trajectory. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word 
trajectory,  shoot  a  group  at  twenty-five  yards 
with  the  sight  set  for  fifty,  and  note  how 
much  too  high  the  group  is.  Then  shoot  a 
group  at  seventy-five  yards,  with  sight  set 
for  fifty,  and  note  how  much  too  low  it  is. 
Continue  this  at  the  other  ranges.  This  is 
information  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
hunter;  and  it  can  only  be  learned,  for  a  given 
rifle,  by  actual  tests. 

In  a  final  letter  I  will  say  something  about 
offhand  shooting,  and  hunting  small  game. 
Horace  Kephart, 
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,  Riders  of  Many  Lands.  By  Theodore  Ay- 
rault  Dodge,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  U.  S. 
Army.  Illustrated  with  numerous  drawings 
by  Frederic  Rernington,  and  from  photographs 
of  Oriental  subjects.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

OESIDES  many  other  qualifications  which 
-L>'  Col.  Dodge  has  for  describing  "  Riders  of 
Many  Lands,"  he  has  himself  put  a  girdle  round 
the  world  on  horseback,  ridden  with  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men,  from  Mexican  vaqueros  to 
Arab  sheiks;  thrown  his  leg  across  every  spe- 
cies of  mount,  from  a  bronco  to  a  bridle  bul- 
lock, and  discussed  horse  lore  in  the  great 
marts  of  Europe  and  on  the  Syrian  desert. 
Moreover,  he  has  the  happy  knack  of  commu- 
nicating to  his  readers  vivid  scenic  impressions 
no  less  than  sound  conclusions  based  on  actual 
knowledge.  No  phase  of  horsemanship  but 
adds  some  new  point  to  the  sum  of  his,  and  his 
reader's  knowledge  of  the  horse,  and  its  man- 
agement under  saddle.  "  Riders  of  Many 
Lands"  has  had  readers  in  many  lands,  as  the 
call  for  another  edition  testifies.  The  illustra- 
tions by  Frederic  Remington,  are  numerous  and 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  worthy  of  the  text. 

The  Mushroom  Book.  A  popular  guide  to 
the  identification  and  study  of  our  commoner 
fungi,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  edible 
varieties,   by  Nina  L.   Marshall. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

OPCRTSMEN  afield  who  feel  tempted  to  add 
to  their  fare  the  mushroom  and  other  fungi 
would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted 


with  the  facts  and  illustrations  in  this  book, 
which  enable  one  with  almost  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  distinguish  those  which  are  edible 
from  those  which  are  poisonous.  The  descrip- 
tions are  in  the  main  scientific,  with  abundant 
drawings  and  beautifully  colored  photographs; 
but  woven  into  the  text  is  the  valuable  infor- 
mation which  will  assure  the  sportsman  in  the 
woods  and  fields  from  any  danger  from  mis- 
takes; and  the  poisonous  fungi  are  verj^  deadly. 

The  Game  of  Squash  By  Eustace  Miles, 
M.A.  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  first  book  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  game  of  Squash  should  come  from 
the  pen  of  its  introducer  into  this  country. 
He  has  given  a  thorough  explanation  of  the 
game  and  all  that  is  needful  to  play  it,  wath 
diagrams  and  illustrations. 

The  Woodpeckers.  By  Fannie  Hardy  Eck- 
strom,  with  colored  illustrations  by  Louis  A. 
Fuertes.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

\Jn  the  theory  that  it  is  better  to  know 
one  thing  well  than  to  know  superficially  many 
things,  this  work  on  the  woodpecker  is  to  be 
commended.  It  is  thorough.  When  you  have 
mastered  it  you  have  read  a  plain,  pleasantly 
told,  yet  scientifically  accurate  story  of  the 
woodpeckers  of  America,  their  habits,  their 
homes  and  their  life;  not  a  detail  seems  miss- 
ing, and  the  colored  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Fuertes  add  a  life-like  beauty  to  the  book. 
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SALMO    and     SALVELINUS. 


Have  you  ever  -wet  a  line  in  any  of  the  streams  reached  exclusively  by  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY?    If  ngt,  the  greatest  treat  of  your  life  is  before  you. 

For  3,400  miles  this  transcontinental  railway  passes  through  the  finest  fishing  waters  of  the 
continent.  New  Brunswick's  peerless  salmon  rivers,  Laurentian  streamlets  alive  with  jeweled 
beauties,  the  Steel,  Jackfish,  Nepigon,  and  a  host  of  noble  waterw^ays,  feeders  of  Lake  Superior, 
w^ell  stocked  w^ith  heavy  speckled  trout,  and  finally  those  joyous  mountain  springs  and  majestic 
rivers  of  British  Columbia,  in  w^hich  are  found  such  fishing  as  is  no  longer  known  in  older  lands. 

A    TE.W    or    THE    DOMINION'^:    SA-LMONIDA-E.  : 

SA.I«MON — No-va  Scotia,  Ne-w  Bx-tmsTvicK  and  Quebec 

I^A.NDIvOCKED  SA.IvMON— Ne-vtr  BrunswicK  and  Quebec 

iSPECKI^ED  TR.O\JX— From  tHe  A.tlantic  to  tKe  Prairie 

IvA-KB   XR.OUT— Froim  tbe  A.tlantic  to  tbe  YuKon 
KING    SA.L,MON— BritisK    Columbia 
COHOE— BritisK    Columbia 

•ST£EI^HEA.I>— A.lberta  and  BritisK  Columbia 
RAINBO"Wr  TROXJT— Britisb  Columbia 

SPOTTED  TROUT— BritisH  Columbia 

An  incomplete  list,  but  it  provides  fishing  for  eight  months  out  of  the  tw^elve.  By  the  bye, 
why  not  write  to  one  of  the  following  officials  for  further  information  ? 


R.  V.  SKINNER 
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COACHING  TOUR* 

THrougK     England     and     France 


Tours  of  a  week  or  more  for  parties  of  8 
to  10  people  at  a  fixed  rate — all  expenses 
included. 

Perfectly  appointed  and  finely  horsed 
drags,  with  courier,  two  groonns,  and,  if  re- 
quired, first  class  coachman.  Turned  out 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Ernest 
Fownes,  of  London. 

Drag  will  meet  party  at  any  Point 
and  go  wherever  desired. 

SUGGESTED  TOURS  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

U/»e  International  CoacKin^  Company 

Washington  Star  Building    ....    Washington,  D.  C. 

BiI(lmor«  Aicent,  ARTHUR  W.  RonSON,  General  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Agent,  127  East  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  Did. 
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Cools  the  Blood 


HIRES  Rootbeer  is  a  spring  tonic  of  great 
value.  It  purifies  the  blood  and  makes  rosy- 
cheeks.  It  soothes  the  nerves  and  increases 
vitality.  It  gives  a  vim  and  vigor  to  the 
"Whole  system.    When  you  drink 

HIRES 

Rootbeer 

you  drink  for  health  as   well  as   pleasure. 
To  be  had  everywhere  in  carbonated  form  or  in  paokages. 
A  package  makes  five  gaUons— sent  by  mail  for 25  cents. 
Dealers  should  write  for  big  oif er  this  year. 

CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


^*  Factory 
Prices 

Every  buyer  of  a  buggy,  surrey,  phseton,  wagon, 
harness  or  other  horse  accessories  can  now  purchase 
from  us  at  the  same  prices  previously  quoted  to  jobbers 
and  dealers.  We  are  dealing  direct  with  our  cus- 
tomers, giving  them  the  benefit  of  selection  from  our 
immense  stock  and 

Saving 
Several 
Profits 

Send  for  our  cata- 
logue, which  illus- 
trates and  de- 
scribes the  biggest 
assortment  of  the 
most  desirable  and 
dependable  vehic- 
les and  horse  equip- 
ments made  any- 
where. The  prices 
will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  Broadest  guarantee 
with  each  purchase— you 
can  return  anything  you  buy 
from  us  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  get  your  money 
back  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways. 
Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.. 

Box  772,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Odometer 


As  It  liOoks  From    \ 
The  Seat  \ 


HORSEMEN 


eled. 


$3.50 

Complete. 


are  the  ONLY  roadsters 
who  have   never   enjoyed 
knowing  the  distance  trav- 
Here's  the  chance.   The  VEEDER  ODOMETER 

(The  first  reliable  Odome- 
ter) doubles  the  zest  of 
driving.  Cyclists  and  auto- 
mobilists  will  tell  you  so — 
theyuse  "Veeders."  Keads 
from  the  seat  in  plain  fig- 
ures. Adjustable  attaching 
fixtures  to  fit  all  vehicles. 
Our  book,  giving  wheel 
sizes  and  full  information, 
free.  In  ordering  state 
circumference  or  diameter 
c(  wheel. 

VEEDER  MFG.   CO., 

Sargent  St.,  Hartford  Conn. 

Makers  of  Odometers,  Cyclometers, 
CouQtiDg  Machines  &  FineCaatinga. 
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THE  HARNESS   HORSE 


T^HE  Seaside  Trotting  Meeting  to  be  held 
-*-  this  summer  at  Brighton  Beach  Track 
meets  with  approval  from  all  sides.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  none  of  the  (thoroughbred)  racing  asso- 
ciations utilizes  the  full  number  of  racing  days 
allotted  to  it  by  the  Jockey  Club,  and  it  would 
be  perfectly  practical  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
such  trotting  meetings  at  Brighton,  Gravesend 
and  Morris  Park,  while  Sheepshead  Bay  could 
also  afford  a  grass  mile  course  and  a  larger 
track  for  longer  dash  races.  The  preliminary 
work  of  preparing  the  courses  need  not  be 
either  expensive  or  difficult,  and  New  York 
could  then  enjoy  a  regular  metropolitan  circuit 
of  several  weeks  consecutive  trotting,  just  as 
is  now  the  case  with  racing.  Overtures  were 
made  some  years  ago  to  the  Gravesend  manage- 
ment for  the  use  of  its  track  for  a  trotting 
meeting,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Empire 
Park  will  never  answer  as  a  race  course — it  is 
inaccessible;  the  stand  directly  faces  the  sun, 
and  is  almost  untenable  after  one  o'clock, 
while  the  afternoon  haze  obscures  all  objects 
on  the  backstretch;  and  the  stables  and  other 
arrangements  are  not  practical — but  our  older 
courses  can  (and  should)  furnish  ample  accom- 
modations for  both  sports. 

If  a  big  genuine  old  country  fair  was  held 
at  Morris  Park  it  should  result  in  a  tremendous 
popular  success;  and  the  plant  has  now  all 
necessary  ground  room,  stabling,  stands  and 
other  buildings  for  the  purpose,  while  its  ac- 
cessibility by  rail  and  roads  is  easy.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  in 
and  near  New  York  who  have  never  attended 
such  an  exhibition,  and  a  combined  fair, 
cattle,  horse  and  agricultural  show  of  two 
weeks  during  the  fall  should  prove  a  bonanza, 
especially  with  the  trotting  accessories. 

Apropos  of  the  crying  need  for  originality 
and  reform  in  American  trotting  methods, 
Mr.  Murray  Howe  has  evolved  a  curious  and 
complicated  plan  of  racing  which  will  be  tried 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  this  year.  All  races  are 
limited  to  three  heats;  first  heat,  one  mile; 
second  heat,  one  and  one-eighth  miles;  third 
heat,  half  a  mile.  Winners  of  first  three  places 
in  first  heat  get  34  per  cent,  of  the  purse;  of 
same  places  in  second  heat,  get  46  per  cent. ;  of 
same  places  in  third  heat  get  20  per  cent.,  and 
the  horse  that  wins  the  most  money  wins  the 
race.  Just  what  good  this  extraordinary 
scheme  is  expected  to  accomphsh  is  not  evi- 
dent, but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  such  method 
will  satisfy;  while  no  good  can  be  done  by 
subdividing  the  distances;  catering  to  the 
sprinters,   and  yet  not  helping  the  real  long 


distance  horses  by  making  the  field  "^o  a 
route."  One  additional  furlong  amounts  to 
nothing — every  field  that  gets  the  word  goes 
a  mile  and  an  eighth  at  speed  now.  No  race 
track  visitors  want  to  be  bothered  with  sums 
in  arithmetic  as  to  winners  and  amounts,  and 
all  that.  They  desire  quick  results,  definitely 
and  honestly  decided;  and  until  the  Associa- 
tions provide  such  contests,  and  as  long  as  they 
listen  to  outlandish  schemes,  which  dodge  the 
main  issue,  they  must  continue  to  lose  time, 
money  and  reputation. 

1  HE  annual  coaching  season  is  in  full  swing, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  render 
coaching  genuinely  or  generally  popular  in 
America.  The  reasons  are  evident.  Pas- 
sengers upon  a  route  which  is  run  to  a  private 
club  house  do  not  feel  comfortable  in  their 
quasi-membership,  while  local  road  houses 
hardly  furnish  attractive  termini;  again  the 
average  man  cannot  give  up  a  whole  day  to 
such  a  trip,  and  the  average  woman  will  not 
go  alone.  Prices  are  too  high  also,  and  the 
vehicles  are  "public"  in  name  only,  and  hardly 
in  fact.  New  York  is  sadly  handicapped  by 
its  lack  of  accessible  and  picturesque  drives, 
and  few  people  care  to  frequently  patronize 
coaches  running  over  dusty  and  monotonous 
thoroughfares. 

The  true  sporting  spirit  is  not  making  the 
advance  in  America  that  one  would  expect 
from  the  vast  increase  in  our  national  wealth, 
and  the  existence  in  consequence  of  what  is 
really  a  leisure  class. 

/American  horsemen  have  generally  no  idea 
what  an  extraordinary  showing  our  harness 
horses  are  making  in  the  show  rings  of  England 
and  other  countries,  or  how  successfully  many 
a  nag  esteemed  hardly  up  to  exhibition  form 
here,  has  met  with  frequent  and  regular  suc- 
cess over  there.  It  is  said  that  not  a  few  of 
these  emigrants  are  now  provided  with  good 
home-made  (and  hand-made)  pedigrees,  and 
are  proudly  pointed  out  as  native  products. 
What  a  wonderfully  versatile  beast  is  our 
trotting  bred  horse!  On  the  track,  or  lapped 
in  heavy  leather;  on  the  bridle  path,  or  over 
a  country;  before  the  children's  trap  or  on  the 
polo  field;  as  a  public  slave,  or  as  a  military 
necessity — you  can't  put  him  wrong  and  he 
always  rises  to  the  occasion,  be  it  what  it  will, 
and  Alaska  and  South  Africa  with  all  the  inter- 
vening points,  testify  to  his  merits  and  extol 
his  virtues. 

r.  M.  Ware. 


YACHTING 


WHILE  no  positive  announcements  have 
been  made  of  the  launching  dates  for  the 
three  great  yachts  now  building  for  the  America 
Cup  racing,  it  is  probable  that  all  will  go  into 
the  water  about  the  same  time,  April  20.  From 
what  is  known  of  their  progress,  they  will  be 
fully  up  to  the  launching  stage  by  that  time, 
and  the  tides  will  serve  at  Boston  and  Bristol, 
giving  plenty  of  water.  The  latest  news  about 
Shamrock  II.  says  she  will  be  launched  inside 
of  a  pontoon  built  about  her,  the  depth  of  water 
off  the  Denny  yard  being  insufficient  for  her 
great  draft,  and  the  attempts  at  dredging  to 
the  full  depth  having  failed  through  the  nature 
of  the  bottom.  Thus  encased,  she  can  be  safely 
floated  in  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  the  pon- 
toon being  removed  after  she  is  towed  to  deep 
water.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
screening  the  under-water  body  from  curious 
eyes,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  yacht  will 
not  be  seen  out  of  water  until  she  is  docked  at 
the  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  in  July.  The  most 
important  statement  j^et  made  about  her  is  that 
she  will  carry  a  single  pole  mast  in  place  of  the 
lower  mast  and  separate  topmast,  heretofore 
universally  used  on  all  large  yachts.  The  mast 
will  be  148  feet  from  heel  to  truck,  a  tapering 
tube  of  nickel  steel  plates.  This  will  give  a 
stronger,  lighter  and  more  effective  spar,  so 
long  as  the  weather  does  not  call  for  the  housing 
of  the  topmast,  a  rare  occurrence  in  cup  racing 
off  Sandy  Hook. 

1  HE  construction  of  the  Belmont  syndicate 
boat  Constitution,  is  now  well  known,  and 
presents  some  striking  novelties.  In  Vigilant, 
Defender  and  Columbia,  the  ordinary  metal  con- 
struction was  used,  a  series  of  ribs  or  frames  all 
approximately  of  the  same  size,  each  extending 
from  keel  to  deck  and  spaced  about  twenty 
inches  apart;  the  plating  on  the  outside,  a  few 
longitudinal  stringers,  and  a  large  number  of 
diagonal  braces  completing  the  structure.  In 
the  new  boat  a  series  of  web  frames  is  used, 
these  being  practically  solid  bulkheads  of 
sheet  steel,  with  the  centers  cut  out,  leaving 
a  rim  of  about  a  foot  wide.  These  web 
frames  are  spaced  eighty  inches  apart,  each 
being  attached  by  the  usual  steel  angles  to 
the  outer  plating,  and  also  reinforced  by  a  light 
angle  around  its  inner  edge.  Between  these 
frames  are  three  of  the  usual  angle  frames, 
spaced  twenty  inches  apart,  and  reaching  from 
the  keel  up  to  the  lower  part  of  the  flat  of  the 
bottom,   where   they   stop.     The  bottom  and 


sides  above  this  point  in  the  long  spaces  be- 
tween the  web  frames  are  stiffened  by  a  series 
of  longitudinal  stringers  running  the  full  dis- 
tance from  bow  to  stern,  and  spaced  about 
twenty-three  inches  apart.  The  hull  plates  of 
Tobin  bronze  are  about  forty-eight  inches  wide, 
there  being  seven  strakes  on  each  side.  The 
deck  will  be  of  steel  plate.  This  system  prom- 
ises a  further  material  reduction  of  weight  over 
Columbia,  with  such  rigidity  of  structure  as 
was  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  Herreshoff 
seventy-footers  of  last  year.  The  lead  keel  is 
in  one  solid  casting  outside  the  hull,  as  in  the 
older  boats.  Nothing  is  yet  known  of  the 
model  except  that  it  is  an  improved  Columbia, 
there  being  probably  no  radical  departure. 

1  HE  Crowninshield-Lawson  boat  follows  the 
usual  system  of  construction  as  far  as  frames 
and  plating  are  concerned,  but  she  will  be 
stiffened  inside  by  a  liberal  use  of  diagonal 
braces  of  hollow  tubing,  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous vertical  fore-and-aft  truss  from  end  to 
end,  and  also  of  transverse  bracing  on  the 
frames  to  effect  the  same  end  as  the  web 
frames  of  the  Herreshoff  boat.  Her  deck  also 
will  be  of  metal,  steel  and  aluminum.  The 
construction  presents  one  novelty,  the  keel  is 
a  hollow  trough  of  cast  bronze,  to  which  the 
garboard  strakes  and  the  heels  of  the  frames 
are  riveted,  the  lead  in  the  form  of  pigs  being 
stowed  as  closely  as  possible  in  this  trough, 
and  then  fine  shot  being  poured  in  to  fill  all  in- 
terstices. It  is  expected  that  Independence  will 
require  about  seventy -five  tons  as  com- 
pared with  about  ninety  tons  in  the  Her- 
reshoff boat.  The  amount  of  ballast  can  be 
easily  varied  on  trial.  The  yacht  will  prob- 
ably have  the  same  pole  mast  rig  as  Sham- 
rock II.,  one  of  wood  being  now  made  and 
another  of  steel  being  in  preparation.  She  will 
enjo}^  the  distinction  of  having  two  rudders, 
though  not  using  both  at  the  same  time.  A 
rudder  of  the  ordinary  form  and  construction 
hinged  to  the  sternpost,  will  be  fitted,  and 
in  addition  a  spade-shaped  balance  rudder 
with  the  blade  raking  aft  will  be  fitted  in  a 
separate  rudder  tube  about  the  after  end  of  the 
water  line.  Each  is  made  of  a  cast  bronze 
frame  covered  with  sheet  bronze.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  strength  and  also  the 
steering  of  the  balance  rudder,  so  the  ordinary 
one  will  be  provided  in  case  the  first  experiment 
fails. 

W.  P.  Stephens. 
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THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

THE      SPORTSMAN      AND      THE      MAN 

By   Owen   Wister 


IT  so  happens  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  busy 
fighting  the  first  time  that  I  ever  laid 
eyes  on  him.  This  was  one  afternoon 
in  November,  1878.  It  also  so  happens 
that  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was — yes, 
fighting  is  the  nearest  word  to  it;  for  he  was 
defending  himself  against  some  thirty-nine 
voracious,  hostile,  and  incredulous  reporters. 
He  was  telling  them  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  exchange  Governor  for  Vice-President. 
It  was  easy  for  any  one,  save  apparently 
the  reporters,  to  see  that  he  meant  what  he 
said.  The  contrast  between  their  faces 
and  his  was  something  for  a  bystander  to 
remember.  His  was  so  entirely  genial — 
precisely  as  it  had  been  twenty-one  years 
and  seven  months  earlier. 

That  first  occasion  was  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  the  gymnasium,  the  old  round 
gymnasium  by  Quincy  street  and  Memo- 
rial Hall.  The  fall  athletic  meeting  had 
gathered  rather  more  parents,  sisters,  and 
admirers,  than  the  building  could  com- 
fortably hold,  to  witness  the  doings  of 
their  pet  undergraduates.  And  we  obscure 
freshmen  likewise  gazed  upon  the  arena 
from  whatever  nook  in  which  we  had  been 
able  to  stow  ourselves.  I  pass  over  the 
pole  jump  and  the  rest  of  the  events,  and 
come  at  once  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  was 
a  junior  then,  and  entered  for  (I  think) 
the  middle-weight  sparring.  Anyhow,  he 
stepped  in,  suitably  stripped  and  suitably 
covered.  His  antagonist  was  a  senior,  if 
I  remember  rightly;  and  this  diff"erence  of 
classes  is  of  itself  always  enough  to  season 
any  college  contest  with  an  especial  spice 


of  rivalry.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ardent 
champions  in  the  audience.  A  particular 
row  of  them  rises  vividly  before  me  at 
this  moment.  They  dwelt  not  in  Boston 
but  in  its  neighborhood.  I  wonder  if  in 
present  days  they  ever  think  of  this  athletic 
meeting  long  ago,  and  what  a  herald  spark 
of  light  it  throws  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
subsequent  career  ?  He  and  the  senior 
sparred  for  a  while,  neither  one  visibly 
outdoing  the  other,  unless  perhaps  in  cool- 
ness; the  senior  was  cooler  than  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. "Time"  was  called.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
hearing  it,  naturally  dropped  both  aggres- 
sion and  defence.  But  the  senior  did  not 
at  once  hear  it;  and  before  it  had  come 
home  to  him  that  the  round  was  over, 
he  had  landed  a  very  palpable  hit  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  nose,  which  bled  immediately 
and  copiously.  At  that  sight  a  hiss  rose 
almost  fiercely  from  the  onlookers.  They 
knew  time  had  been  called.  But  the  hiss 
could  not  have  lasted  two  seconds.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  turned,  or  rather  whirled  round, 
made  a  gesture  of  silence,  and  in  the  silence 
which  resulted,  said:  "It's  all  right!  it's  all 
right!  he  didn't  hear  the  call."  And  then, 
with  a  smile  as  amiable  and  hearty  as  his 
voice  had  been,  he  shook  his  antagonist's 
hand,  nodding  to  him  as  he  did  this.  A 
huge  roar  of  clapping  went  up  from  the 
audience;  the  bloody  nose  would  have  been 
a  great  card:  but  a  fair  game  proved  a 
greater  one.  You  may  imagine  what  ar- 
dent champions  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  during 
the  final  round.  Nobody  cared  after  that 
Avhether  the   senior  showed   the   more   sci- 
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ence  or  not.  The  judges,  if  I  remember, 
decided  that  he  did. 

All  this  was  near  a  quarter  century  ago. 
As  you  know  him  to-day,  do  you  find  Mr. 
Roosevelt  changed?  Don't  you  think  that 
Wordsworth's  remark  about  the  child  being 
father  of  the  man  has  here  a  happy  en- 
dorsement? To  me,  as  I  sit  facing  this 
delicate  task  of  speaking  publicly  about  a 
personal  friend,  that  stormy  gust  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  gymnasium,  that  roomful  of 
applauding  spectators  set  boiling  by  the 
warm  contagion  of  generosity,  is  merely 
the  prophetic  symbol  of  the  present  Ameri- 
can people,  rejoicing  to  watch  in  the  arena 
of  our  politics  one  figure  at  least,  who, 
caution  or  no  caution,  science  or  no  sci- 
ence, possesses  not  only  the  hard  shoulder- 
hitting,  but  the  instant  sense  of  honor  of 
a  gentleman.  Does  any  one  dislike  the 
word  gentleman  in  this  connection?  Well, 
that's  because  he  hasn't  thought  about  it 
any  further  than  the  politicians  have  told 
him  to  think.  His  mental  independence 
has  stopped  at  the  line  drawn  for  it  by 
the  bosses.  Very  possibly  they  have  trained 
him  to  repeat  with  a  fair  imitation  of  their 
delicious  accent:  "The  gentleman  in  poli- 
tics." That  is  supposed  to  dismiss  the 
subject.  I  have  the  fortune  to  think  that 
it  doesn't:  and  we  shall  return  to  it  pres- 
ently. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1900,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  in  another  friendly  arena.  He 
and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
were  invited  to  speak  at  the  Auditorium 
in  Chicago.  You  will  perceive  at  once 
that  this  in  its  true  nature  was  precisely 
as  much  a  "sporting  event"  as  was  the 
match  in  the  Harvard  Gymnasium.  The 
Chicago  managers  of  Labor  Day  entertain- 
ments had  looked  about  them  for  shoulder- 
hitting  talkers,  and  made  their  selection 
Avith  a  view  to  the  highest  interest  attaina- 
ble. The  rules  of  the  game  were  that  the 
speakers  should  for  this  occasion  leave 
campaign  politics  behind  them,  should  let 
"  Imperialism,"  and  the  Philippines,  and 
"Honest  Money,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it  go 
unmentioned,  and  talk  about  something  else. 
Do  you  remember  what  happened?  The 
rules  of  the  game  were  broken  again,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  got  another  bloody  nose. 
"Time"  had  been  called  for  that  day,  as 
it  had  been  called  during  the  old  sparring 
contest.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  heard  it,  and 
accordingly  dropped  aggression  and  defence. 


and  talked  of  something  else.  Here  comes 
the  difference.  His  antagonist,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  made  no  mistake  about 
"time;"  he  knew  it  had  been  called.  But 
he  went  on  hitting.  He  made  as  crass 
and  wholesale  a  campaign  speech  as  any 
of  his  vocal  performances  had  been.  It 
was  a  good  smart  chance  to  get  in  some 
work,  you  see.  Mr.  Roosevelt  missed  this 
good  smart  chance.  Well,  his  opponent 
may  have  secured  by  this  proceeding  some 
votes;  but  it  estranged  a  number  of  peo- 
ple more  than  anything  that  he  had  done 
so  far.  I  was  in  the  West  at  the  time; 
and  the  comment  which  the  West  most 
frequently  made  about  this  Auditorium 
match  was,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  played 
a  "  square  game."  To-day  he  is  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Democratic  candidate 
is — What  is  he,  exactly? 

Now,  if  you  lay  these  two  incidents  side 
by  side,  the  gymnasium  event  and  the 
Auditorium  event,  you  find  the  same  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  both;  he  does  his  fighting  on 
the  same  old  plan;  whatever  else  the  years 
have  wrought  upon  him  for  better  or  for 
worse,  he  comes  out  as  honorable  in  Chi- 
cago as  he  did  in  Cambridge;  the  game 
that  he  plays  is  "square."  And  this  in- 
stinct to  be  "square,"  when  it  goes  with 
a  clean,  out-of-door  sporting  and  shoulder- 
hitting  nature,  wins  all  hearts  at  sight, 
except  of  course  the  hearts  of  politicians. 
Of  them  I  am  not  for  the  moment  speak- 
ing. They  form  a  class  by  themselves;  a 
class  as  distinct  from  the  normal  man  in 
its  morals  as  albinos  are  distinct  in  their 
appearance.  Of  the  effect  of  this  special 
heart-winning  quality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
here  is  one  personal  experience  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  belongs  to  a  time  somewhat 
before  he  had  become  the  national  figure 
that  he  is  to-day.  It  was  in  November, 
1892.  The  weather  was  threatening  to  be 
cold,  and  a  quantity  of  snow  had  already 
fallen  in  the  valley  of  the  Methow.  The 
tops  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  had  been 
white  for  some  time.  The  freight  wagon, 
by  which  most  gradual  method  of  trans- 
portation I  was  seizing  a  last  chance  to 
get  out  to  the  railroad  from  the  hunting 
country  where  I  had  lingered,  pulled  up 
for  some  lunch  and  some  rest  at  a  ranch 
known  as  "Cheval's."  It  was  away  up, 
deep  among  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the 
Columbia  river  into  which  the  Methow 
flows.     Now  Cheval  was  probably  not  th 
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owner's  name;  but  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
somewhat  lately  come  into  that  country 
from  Medora;  and  his  wife  had  been,  it 
was  said,  the  maid  of  the  lady  whom  a 
certain  French  marquis,  once  famous  at 
Medora,  had  married.  Cheval  began  by 
being  pleasant  enough.  But  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  met  Mr.  Roosevelt  near 


snow,  Cheval  was  almost  fierce  because  I 
would  not  accept  his  fur  coat  to  keep  me 
warmer  when  we  should  be  camping  at 
night.  No  trouble  about  his  getting  it 
back;  the  freighter  would  bring  it  along 
on  his  return  trip;  no  matter  if  that  might 
not  be  soon. 

Do  you  take  in  the  situation?     A  freight- 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN  CAMP  NEAR  COLOROW  MOUNTAIN,  COLORADO,  ON  HIS  RECENT  COUGAR  HUNT. 


Medora,  he  beoame  my  friend  on  the  spot. 
Oh,  yes,  indeed  he  had  known  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. How  was  he?  Had  I  seen  him 
recently?  What  was  he  doing?  The  ques- 
tions came  thick.  I  told  him  of  the  civil 
service  commission  in  Washington;  and  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  liked  to  shoot 
very  much;  and  that  he  was  "a  gentle- 
man, too,  every  time."  And  when  our 
team  was  again  hitched  for  us  to  take  up 
our  clanking  crawl  southward  through  the 


team  bound  away  for  indefinite  days  to 
the  railroad  across  a  wilderness  where  there 
was  little  population,  and  the  less  said  of 
that  the  better;  and  with  this  freight-team 
a  stranger,  a  nameless  passer-by,  whom 
Cheval  would  never  see  again,  but  who 
must  positively  take  Cheval's  fur  coat  be- 
cause he  said  he  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt!  It 
was  not  easy  to  part  with  my  host,  leaving 
the  coat  behind  me.  You  will  pronounce 
Cheval  impulsive.     He  certainly  was.     But 
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this  enthusiasm  cannot  be  wholly  laid  to 
the  Gallic  temperament.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  only  time  that  a  fur  coat  has  been 
offered  me  on  the  strength  of  my  alleged 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  but  then 
it  is  the  single  occasion  upon  which  I  have 
seemed  to  need  one.  On  other  western 
trails,  far  from  the  Cascades,  when  I  have 
happened  to  pass  over  ground  where  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  also  been,  a  mutual  acquain- 
tance with  him  has  produced  at  once  a 
bond  between  parties  who  did  not  previ- 
ously know  each  other.  His  name  has 
always  set  the  company  going.  The  hunters 
will  tell  you  how  he  shot  something  here, 
or  how  he  missed  something  there;  they 
will  point  you  out  some  particularly  shelv- 
ing ledge  where  they  climbed  with  him, 
recalling  his  efforts  and  his  perspiration; 
they  will  quote  you  some  remark  he  made 
to  the  cook.  And  whatever  they  tell, 
whether  in  his  favor  or  at  his  expense — 
and  they  like  no  mental  pleasure  so  dearly 
as  a  tale  at  your  expense — it's  all  told 
with  a  zest  and  a  circumstance  that  leaves 
no   doubt   of  their   interest   in  him. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  is  because  he 
is  a  notability,  and  that  they  would  recite 
legends  of  all  notabilities  with  the  same 
graphic  unction.  He  was  not  much  of  a 
notability  in  the  days  that  I  speak  of. 
They  had  seen  many  greater  than  he. 
Notabilities  are  a  drug  in  their  market. 
Their  woods  have  been  full  of  them  for  long 
years.  Since  the  Union  Pacific's  comple- 
tion, traveling  specimens  of  every  Euro- 
pean title  have  been  guided  by  them  to 
some  place  where  they  could  shoot  some- 
thing, and  then  have  been  led  safely  home 
from  the  glorious  achievement.  Do  you 
remember  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  and  his 
distinguished  suite  of  foreigners,  and  how 
one  of  these  'was  suddenly  missing  one 
day?  It  caused  great  anxiety  to  the  guides. 
A  guide  rode  up  to  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  and  said:  "Please, 
sir,  I'd  like  to  take  a  look  over  the  ridge. 
One  of  them  kings  has  lost  hisself."  So 
you  see  royalty  can't  surprise  them.  And 
they  are  equally  placid  over  conspicuous 
Americans.  For  the  city  of  Washington 
has  emptied  senators  and  secretaries  on 
them.  And  the  New  York  Central  has 
poured  all  sorts  of  magnates  over  them. 
They  don't  mind.  They  know  both  dukes 
and  dollars  by  heart.  They  welcome  the 
magnificent    pay,    and    forget    the    people. 


unless  the  people  are  in  themselves  worth 
remembering.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  neither 
dukes  nor  dollars;  but  they  told  me  his 
remark  to  the  cook  with  profound  appro- 
bation. 

This  approbation  has  followed  in  his 
wake  from  the  very  first,  and  he  has  won 
it  from  all  classes,  save  two:  those  who 
want  him  to  do  better  than  he  can,  and 
those  who  want  him  to  do  worse  than  he 
will.  The  first  are  citizens  of  the  highest 
standards.  Their  expectations  of  him  have 
been  disappointed.  They  have  dropped 
him.  It  may  be  hard  to  answer  the  bad 
things  they  say,  but  it  is  easy  to  remind 
them  of  the  good  things  they  omit.  Are 
they  quite  fair?  At  all  events,  their  view 
is  colored  by  no  mean  motives.  The  other 
class  are  the  politicians,  the  albinos.  They 
have  not  dropped  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  won't 
drop;  not  even  when  they  make  him  Vice- 
President.  But  they  would  dearly  like 
him  to  drop,  because  he  is  not  an  albino. 
He  plays  "square."  He  embarrasses  them 
at  every  turn.  They  have  to  swallow 
him,  but  if  you  watch  them  you'll  catch 
them  making  a  face  over  the  dose.  You 
may  catch  them,  from  cabinet  ministers 
down  to  tobacco-slobbering  albinos  of  the 
ward.  It's  an  odd  experiment  to  try,  and 
it  comes  out  successful  almost  always. 
Talk  to  the  car  conductor,  or  the  freight 
hand,  or  any  such  person,  and  you'll  hear 
him  admire  Mr.  Roosevelt  just  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  guides  do.  Then  find  a  politi- 
cian and  lead  him  on.  It  need  not  be  a 
Democrat ;  a  Republican  does  as  well.  You 
will  find  his  tone  is  chilly  at  once;  and 
pretty  soon  he'll  say  something  of  this 
sort:  "The  cowboy  business  is  all  very 
well;  but  there  were  plenty  of  good  men 
in  Cuba  besides  rough  riders."  There  were 
indeed,  plenty.  Plenty  who  distinguished 
themselves,  too.  Plenty  who  were  better 
soldiers  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  there 
are,  perhaps,  people  who  write  better  his- 
tories of  Cromwell  than  he  does.  What 
then  does  this  prove?  That  his  laurels 
are  unfairly  won?  Not  at  all.  It  proves 
just  what  the  Rocky  Mountains  prove; 
that  it  is  not  dukes  and  dollars,  but 
the  man  himself  which  counts  with  us, 
and  that  San  Juans  and  Cromwells  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's success,  except  in  making  his  char- 
acter more  widely  visible  to  the  whole 
American  people. 
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It  is  all  perfectly  clear,  and  it  all  comes 
back  to  the  same  thing,  the  thing  we  began 
with  in  the  Harvard  gymnasium;  the 
courage,  the  frank  brotherly  consideration, 
and  the  sense  of  honor;  in  one  word,  the 
all  round  gentleman.  When  you  find  an  all 
round  gentleman  who  is  public  spirited 
and  patriotic,  you  have  the  very  best  thing 
our  American  soil  can  produce;  and  the 
American  people  confess  this  in  their  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Do  you  think 
the  American  people  don't  like  a  gentle- 
man? Do  you  suppose  that  they,  whose 
hearts  are  full  of  sport,  who  admire  game- 
ness  in  every  other  species,  game  dogs,  game 
chickens,  game  horses,  stop  admiring  when 
it  comes  to  a  game  man?  Would  it,  in 
short,  be  human  nature  to  value  the  best 
in  every  species  excepting  your  own?  We 
are  all  equal,  you  say?  Man  alone  of  all 
the  animals  doesn't  belong  to  the  scheme 
of  evolution?  Oh  no;  you  know  a  great 
deal  better  than  that.  You  know  well 
enough  what  those  words  meant  when  they 
were  written  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  meant  that  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  humblest  private  in  his 
ranks  had  equal  rights  before  the  law;  that 
they  should  have  equal  chances  to  be  as 
happy  as  they  could.  Those  words  said 
equal  rights  to  pursue  happiness,  didn't 
they?  They  didn't  say  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  private  were  equally  happy, 
did  they?  Any  more  than  they  said  that 
they  were  equally  tall,  or  equally  strong, 
or  equally  intellectual.  But  you  see  you 
have  heard  the  albinos  for  years  and  years 
declaring  that  we  are  all  equal;  one  just 
as  good  as  the  other;  that  the  private  could 
have  beaten  the  British  just  as  well  as 
George  Washington  beat  them.  For  that's 
what  the  albinos'  remark  amounts  to. 
They  go  on  a  little  further,  about  like  this: 
All  men  are  equal.  Therefore  gentlemen 
are  inferior.  That  is  the  albino  logic. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  albinos  are  so  afraid 
you  will  find  out  that  gentlemen — game 
men,  courageous  men,  generous  and  con- 
siderate and  honorable  men — are  more  sat- 
isfactory in  politics  than  they  themselves 
are,  will  govern  better,  will  cost  you  less 
and  give  you  more  for  your  money,  and 
will  not  grow  mysteriously  rich  in  office 
as  they  do,  that  they  have  scared  you 
with  a  bogey.  They  have  set  up  for  you 
to  laugh  at  a  stuffed  figure,  labelled  "gen- 
tleman."     This     dummy    wears      strange 


clothes,  walks  oddly,  speaks  oddly,  can't 
fight,  has  thin  legs  and  no  voice,  and  yel- 
low gloves,  and  squeaks  admiring  phrases 
about  England,  and  weeps  over  American 
vulgarity,  and  is  generally  too  soft  to  go 
out  in  the  rain  without  fear  of  melting. 
There  are  such  people,  and  the  albinos 
tell  you  that  they  are  "gentlemen."  And 
you  have  indolently  sat  and  believed  this 
grand  lie,  and  have  never  used  your  mind; 
never  asked  yourself  what  George  Wash- 
ington was;  never  remembered  that  when 
you  have  seen  a  generous  act  or  a  con- 
siderate and  kind  act  done  by  somebody 
who  wasn't  obliged  to  do  it  and  could 
have  been  ungenerous  and  unkind  with- 
out risk  of  being  found  out,  that  you  have 
exclaimed  invariably  of  such  a  person: 
"He's  a  gentleman!"  And  so  our  great 
people  swallow  the  albinos  whole,  swallow 
these  moral  perverts  whom  we  allow  to 
take  charge  of  our  affairs,  instead  of  looking 
for  more  people  like  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Do  you 
object  to  the  phrase  "moral  perverts"  as 
applied  to  politicians?  Let  me  give  you 
a  simple  illustration  that  you  have  often 
seen.  The  country  needs  a  certain  bill 
passed.  Everybody  says  it  ought  to  be; 
everybody  knows  it  ought  to  be.  The 
party  in  power  which  is  trying  to  pass 
the  bill  is  soon  to  face  a  general  election. 
Therefore  the  party  out  of  power,  which 
hopes  to  win  at  that  election,  defeats  the 
bill  in  order  that  the  party  in  power  may 
not  get  the  credit  of  passing  it.  No  mat- 
ter about  the  country.  Damn  the  coun- 
try. It  may  be  bad  for  the  country,  but 
it's  good  politics.  That's  the  whole  point 
with  the  albinos:  good  politics.  And  they 
think  that  in  defeating  the  bill  they  have 
performed  their  manifest  duty.  I  have 
taken  the  simplest  instance  I  can  think  of; 
and  if  that  is  not  moral  perversion,  pray 
inform  me  what  is. 

Are  you  inclined  to  retort  on  me  with 
this  ancient  thing :  "  Ours  is  a  representative 
government.  You  cannot  expect  repre- 
sentatives to  be  superior  to  the  people 
they  represent."  There  was  a  time  when 
I  accepted  that  precious  statement,  and 
felt  sad  to  think  that  the  American  people 
resembled  their  politicians.  Then  it  be- 
came my  fortune  to  see  something  of  our 
people  and  to  hear  them  often  say  they 
would  like  better  representation.  To-day 
this  is  a  very  common  remark  to  hear. 
You    see,    they    are    beginning    to    notice 
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that  most  politicians  never  made  a  dollar 
in  their  days  until  they  got  an  office.  And 
this  is  so  unlike  the  large  majority  of  our 
clever  and  energetic  race,  that  it  brings 
you  up  with  somewhat  of  a  bang  against 
that  old  thing  about  our  representatives 
necessarily  representing  us.  If  you  have 
accepted  that,  you  have  accepted  it  because 
it  is  so  universally  handed  round  among 
us,  like  ice-cream  at  a  picnic.  You  take 
the  ice-cream  on  faith,  and  now  and  then 
it  poisons  you.  Well,  the  truth  is  a  very 
different  matter.  We  are  mostly  busy  and 
responsible ;  therefore  we  allow  the  idle  and 


the  irresponsible  to  get  into  office  under  oar 
noses.  And  the  scientific  fact  about  our 
Republic,  as  it  is  now  in  its  great  growing 
ferment,  is  not  that  we  elect  our  true  rep- 
resentatives, but  that  in  a  boiling  pot  the 
scum  floats  on  the  surface.  The  scum  is 
the  albinos,  the  moral  perverts.  Contrasted 
with  them  Mr.  Roosevelt  shines,  not  quite 
alone,  but  conspicuous.  He  takes  no  mean 
advantage  of  an  adversary;  he  stops  when 
"time"  is  called;  he  fights  "on  the  square;" 
he  is  what  the  West  calls  a  "white  man:" 
and  that  is  the  true  cause  of  him  and  his 
great   popularity. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  GRAY  NUT-PINE 

By   Elwyn    Irving   Hoffman 


The  boughs  of  the  gray  nut-pines  are  swaying 

In  the  gentle  summer  breeze; 
Sighing — swaying — their  needles  keep  playing 

All  my  heart's  old  melodies. 
Those  mystical  tunes  that  I  loved  to  hear 

In  the  days  of  long  ago, 
When  a  child  I  played  where  the  pine  boughs  swayed. 

And  gathered  the  nuts  below! 


O,  that  solemn  music  still  is  ringing 

Deep  down  in  my  heart  to-day. 
The  pines  are  swinging;  I  hear  them  singing 

Their  quaint  and  curious  lay; 
And  my  heart  is  flooded  with  sad,  sweet  thoughts — 

For  long  dead  dreams  that  are  mine, 
As  I  hear  again,  with  its  deep  refrain, 

The  song  of  the  gray  nut-pine! 


TRACKING  BUFFALOES   IN  AFRICA 

By   F.    R.   N.   Findlay 


OF  the  many  and  varied  animals 
which  once  roamed  in  countless 
herds  and  troops  over  the  plains 
and  forests,  plateaus  and  swamps  of  Africa, 
and  to-day  are  but  sparsely  represented  in 
the  remotest  and,  to  man,  almost  inaccessi- 
ble corners  of  the  continent,  I  think  un- 
doubtedly the  one  that  affords  the  pedes- 
trian hunter  the  best  sport  in  its  pursuit  is 
the  buffalo  {Boscaffer  typicus).  Its  natural 
craftiness  and  strength,  and  when  wounded, 
its  fierce  vindictiveness,  clearly  mark  it  as 
an  animal  worthy  of  the  sportsman's 
best  effort,  and  justifies  its  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  African  sporting 
animals.  The  sportsman  will  find  his  skill, 
stamina  and  nerve  severely  taxed  in  the 
tracking  and  stalking  of  an  animal  so  keen 
of  scent  and  so  fleet  of  foot  as  the  buffalo. 
Its  eyes  and  ears  are  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
to  great  strength  and  power  to  inflict  in- 
jury are  superadded  great  courage  and 
pluck  and  Reynard's  cunning. 

The  present  habitat  of  the  buffalo  in  South 
East  Africa  is  hedged  in  by,  and  pitted 
with,  numberless  obstacles  and  hindrances 
to  success,  to  man's  movement,  to  good 
health,  and  safety.  Swamps — the  principal 
home  of  the  mosquito  and  the  hotbed  of 
malarial  fever — almost  impenetrable  masses 
of  reeds,  and  grass  and  dense  forest  re- 
cesses of  thorny  scrub,  and  the  dreaded 
tsetse  fly,  have  to  be  faced  and  overcome. 
The  risks  and  dangers  of  buffalo  hunting 
can  be  greatly  minimized  by  studiously 
omitting  to  follow  up  the  wounded  animals; 
but  sportsmen  will  always  discountenance 
such  a  course,  as  well  from  humane  con- 
siderations as  by  reason  of  the  increased 
hazard  that  has  to  be  run.  Indeed,  he  is 
no  keen  sportsman  who,  well  armed  and 
supported  by  his  trusted  camarade  de 
chasse,  does  not  follow  up  the  blood  spoor 
of  the  stricken  buffalo,  and  stick  to  it  per- 
sistently through  swamp,  reeds  and  dense 
bush  in  the  hope  that  he  may  come  up  with 
his -wounded  quarry.  And,  if  he  does,  he 
may  reckon  on  sport  that  will  make  every 
nerve    and   fiber   in   his    body   tingle   with 

*The  wreathed  plover,  called  "  Keewit  "  from 
named  "Peewit." 


pleasure,  that  is,  if  he  and  his  friend  suc- 
ceed in  avoiding  and  stopping  the  sudden 
and  fierce  charges  of  their  antagonist;  for 
once  the  wounded  buffalo  is  brought  to  bay 
the  chances  are  it  becomes  a  fight  on  sight, 
when  the  only  way  to  stop  the  charging  is 
to  kill  the  buffalo.  Out  of  every  ten  buf- 
faloes which  have  been  severely  wounded 
and  have  taken  to  dense  cover,  nine  will 
elect  to  fight,  and  will  charge,  if  the  sports- 
man persistently  follows  them;  some  will 
charge  at  once  on  being  wounded  and  fol- 
lowed up ;  others  again  retreat  several  times 
upon  the  nearer  approach  of  the  sportsman 
and  then  dash  suddenly  from  the  dark 
shade  of  an  overhanging  bush  or  other 
obscure  position,  or  unexpected  ambush, 
in  a  last  wild  charge  and  determined  attack. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  advocate  reck- 
less following  up  of  a  wounded  buffalo, 
especially  when  the  hunter  is  alone  or  ac- 
companied only  by  a  native,  which  amounts 
practically  to  the  same  thing;  on  the  con- 
trary I  think  no  man  can  be  too  careful  in 
dealing  with  this  crafty  animal.  Person- 
ally I  am,  and  have  resolved  always  to  be, 
very  cautious  in  pursuit  of  this  sport;  and 
I  would  impress  on  those  who  intend  to 
try  their  luck  that  the  sooner  they  realize 
the  dangers  of  their  pursuit,  the  better  for 
them.  The  majority  of  accidents  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  due  to  the  foolhardy  man- 
ner in  which  the  hunter  has  rushed  after 
the  wounded  buffalo  as  if  it  were  a  winged 
"keewit.*" 

It  is  true  that  by  carefully  adapting  one's 
weapons  and  mode  of  attack  to  suit  the 
particular  nature  and  character  of  the 
quarry,  good  sport  can  be  had  in  the  at- 
tack and  pursuit  of  a  great  many  animals. 
The  wart  hog,  if  he  did  not  find  a  con- 
venient bear  hole  to  get  into,  or  other  fit 
hole  such  as  everywhere  dots  the  African 
veld,  would  be  a  formidable  animal  to 
meet  with  the  short  or  "jobbing"  spear; 
and  even  the  bushpig  affords  excellent 
sport,  as  Mr.  F.  V.  Kirby  has  pointed  out 
in  his  book  "In  Haunts  of  Wild  Game,"  if 
you   attack  it  with  an   "ikempi"   or   Zulu 

its  peculiar  cry,  just  as  the  English    bird   is 
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stabbing  assegai  as  it  retreats  before  the 
noisy  beaters.  But  these  animals,  and  even 
the  lion,  cannot  be  compared  with  tlie 
African  buffalo  as  a  sporting  animal.  The 
nocturnal  habits  of  the  lion,  and  its  dis- 
position to  retire  to  dense  cover  during  the 
day,  and  the  absence  of  a  trackable  trail 
in  a  grass  country  by  which  the  hunter  can 
follow  it  to  its  lair,  all  militate  against  its 
pursuit,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
buffalo.  It  is  true  that  by  watching  at  a 
"kill"  by  night  some  grand  sport  and  excite- 
ment may  be  had  with  lions  and  leopards, 
and  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  I  wish  to  raise  my  voice  with  those 
who   some   years  ago  hurled  all  manner  of 


'r'/sT- 


THE    ODDS     WERE    ALL    IN    FAVOR    OF    THE    BUFFALO. 


depreciative  remarks  at  the  lion  and  his 
pluck;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  most  pro- 
found respect  and  admiration  for  his  strength, 
pluck,  beauty,  fierceness,  and  even  his 
voice;  but  his  habits  are  such  that  in  a 
country  overgrown  by  grass  and  covered 


in  places  by  bush,  such  as  exists  in  Por- 
tuguese Africa,  between  the  Zambesi  and 
Pungwe  rivers,  the  lion  is  seldom  to  be  en- 
countered by  day,  and  thus,  in  my  mind, 
only  ranks  second  to  the  buffalo  as  a  sport- 
ing animal.  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  in  his 
article  on  the  buffalo  in  the  "Great  and 
Small  Game  of  Africa,"  says,  "  Personally,  I 
consider  it  the  pluckiest,  and  when  wounded, 
the  most  cunning  and  savage  of  all  game 
that  is  considered  'dangerous.'" 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  excitement  of 
buffalo     shooting     and     the     tracking     of 
wounded  animals,  I  may  here  give  an  ac- 
count  of   a   day's   shooting  in   Portuguese 
East  Africa.     The  warm,  penetrating  rays 
of    the  sun  were  struggling   to 
pierce    the    dense    mist   which, 
at  eight  o'clock  still  enshrouded 
the  whole  country,  when  B.  and 
I,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
"boys,"  quitted  our  camp  near 
old    Narugwe's    kraal,    on    the 
Pungwe    stream,     one     August 
morning,  and   set   out    for  the 
Madingue-dingue  River,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  buffaloes  in  the 
tract  of  country  encircled  by  that 
river  and    the    Upper  Pungwe, 
and    known   as  Monongvia   Is- 
land. 

An  hour's  quick  walking 
brought  us  to  the  Madingue- 
dingue  River,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  which  we  could  see  the 
conical-shaped  roofs  of  some  of 
the  huts  of  Tambara's  kraal 
snugly  ensconced  beyond  the 
dark  shade  that  was  thrown  by 
two  enormous  trees  growing  on 
the  river  bank,  with  stems 
standing  out,  as  it  were,  like 
giant   sentinels. 

Securing  the  services  of  two 
young  men  at  this  kraal,  and 
undertaking  to  pay  them  a 
queinta*  each  if  they  brought 
us  within  sight  of  buffaloes,  we 
followed  our  guides.  For  the 
first  ten  minutes  we  proceeded  along  a 
pathway,  through  dense  reeds  about  eight 
feet  high,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
until  another  kraal  was  reached.  Then 
we  struck  away  at  right  angles.  One  of 
our    guides    was    a    short,    thickset,    light- 


*A   Portuguese  500  reis   silver   piece, 
about  36  cents  in  American  money. 


about   the    size   of    half-a-crown   and   equivalent    to 
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skinned  native,  with  a  baboon  face,  but  he 
was  a  demon  for  getting  over  swampy- 
ground;  the  other  was  tall,  good  looking, 
of  a  deeper  black,  and  might  have  passed 
for_  a  Zulu.  The  former  carried  an  extra- 
ordinary hippo  spear;  it  had  a  moderately 
sized  blade,  but  the  shaft  was  many  feet 
long,  I  would  not  like  to  say  how  many — 
in  fact,  it  was  a  young  tree  stem,  and  was 
several  inches  in  diameter — about  the  size 
of   a   good-sized   boat    oar.     Later    in  the 


virgin  tract  of  country,  they  were  taking  a 
siesta  in  an  open,  grassy  spot,  devoid  of  all 
reeds  and  cover.  Leaving  our  boys,  B.  and 
I  crawled  forward,  advancing  from  cover  to 
cover  until  a  short  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  separated  us  from  the  nearest  bull,  a 
grand  old  patriarchal  fellow  with  a  pair  of 
exceedingly  massive,  yet  short  and  appar- 
ently well-worn  horns.  He  was  lying  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  open  patch  of  short 
grass,  his  legs  doubled  under  him,  as  is  the 
habit  of  cattle.  To  our  left,  about  twenty 
buffaloes,  all  cows,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
and  a  couple  of  waterbuck, 
were  lying  near  the  edge  of 
the  open  patch  about  three 


day,  while  we  were  stealth- 
ily creeping  upon  a  herd  of 
buffaloes, .  our  friend  with 
the  spear  had  to  be  care- 
fully watched  and  admon- 
ished, for  every  now  and  then  up  the 
one  end  would  go,  and  show  like  a  flag 
staff  high  above  the  long  grass.  We  ali 
wished  that  he  had  left  his  weapon  at  home, 
and  after  a  time,  I  believe,  he  had  his  re- 
grets. A  grass  swamp,  with  from  two  to 
three  feet  of  water,  was  crossed  after  twenty 
minutes  floundering  about  amongst  the 
entwining  duckweed,  and  then  we  cut  the 
fresh  spoor  and  droppings  of  a  single  buf- 
falo. At  last  the  welcome  word,  inyati!  (buf- 
falo!), fell  from  one  of  our  boys,  who  had 
climbed  the  topmost  branches  of  a  leafless 
dangwe  tree.  The  magic  word  gave  us 
renewed  vigor  and  keenness,  and  we  silently 
tightened  our  grip  on  the  rifles,  and  ad- 
vanced in  the  direction  which  the  wind 
compelled  us  to  take  to  avoid  being  scented 
by  the  game.  The  grass,  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  afforded  us  ample  cover 
until  we  got  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  herd.    Being  but  rarely  disturbed  in  this 


"during  the  heat  of  the  day." 

hundred  yards  distant.  To  our  right,  some 
two  hundred  paces  away,  a  dozen  cows 
and,  I  should  say,  twenty  blue  wildebeests 
and  as  many  zebra  and  waterbuck,  lay 
or  stood  about,  and  beyond  the  old  bull 
were  a  motley  troop  of  buffaloes,  wilde- 
beests, zebras  and  waterbuck.  It  was  a 
grand  sight  to  see  these  animals  together, 
fearlessly  lying  in  the  open  during  the  heat 
of  the  day;  it  was  .specially  so  to  us,  real- 
izing, as  we  did,  the  practical  extermination 
which  seems  to  await  these  sadly  reduced 
herds,  the  remnant  of  the  almost  countless 
hordes  that  roamed  undisturbed  before  the 
terrible  ravages  of  the  rinderpest  in  1897 
and  1898  laid  thousands  low  forever. 
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As  I  had  lately  been  having  some  suc- 
cessful sport  with  buffaloes,  it  was  decided 
that  B.  should  fire  the  first  shot  at  the  bull 
lying  broadside  on;  so,  taking  a  steady  aim 
with  his  450  express,  he  touched  the  trigger. 
The  bullet  "clapped"  loudly,  and  the 
peaceful  scene  of  a  moment  before  was 
rudely  broken.  On  receiving  the  shot, 
the  bull  jumped  up  and  was  off.  Feeling 
sure  that  B.  had  given  it  a  fatal  shot,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  a  cow,  and  got  a  long- 
distance running  shot,  but  missed,  and  then 
had  a  couple  of  snap  shots  at  a  large  blue 
wildebeest  bull,  the  nearest  animal  to  me. 

The  buffalo  had  entered  the  long  grass, 
and  we  found  the  trail,  with  here  and  there 
a  small  clod  of  mud,  evidently  from  its 
cloven  hoofs,  adhering  to  the  grass,  and 
farther  on  a  speck  of  blood.  The  sight  of 
'blood  was  sufficient  to  make  our  gun- 
bearers  drop  ignominiously  to  the  rear, 
and  it  was  only  occasionally  thenceforth 
that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  or  other 
of  them  in  a  treetop,  or  that  they  reminded 
us  of  their  whereabouts  by  giving  voice  to 
a  warning  wall.  It  was  exciting  work 
following  the  trail  through  the  sLx-foot 
grass,  with  but  here  and  there  a  guiding 
speck  or  streak  of  blood;  the  eye  alive  to 
the  least  movement  in  the  surrounding 
grass,  the  ear  catching  the  slightest  rustle; 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  held  well  forward, 
and  the  twitching  forefinger  ever  ready  to 
do  its  duty;  indeed,  all  the  complex  ma- 
chinery which  constitutes  the  human  frame 
and  mind,  set  on  the  hair-trigger.  It  is 
to  experience  the  thrill  and  aspiration  of 
moments,  and  often  many  minutes,  such  as 
these  that  the  sportsman  takes  to  buffalo 
hunting.  He  knows  that  his  quarry  may 
now  become  his  antagonist,  and  yet  he 
knows  not  where  his  antagonist  is.  The 
bull  may  have  beaten  round  and  returned 
to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  his  blood-stained 
pathway,  where,  with  bated  breath,  out- 
stretched nose  and  sullen  eyes,  he  stands 
prepared  to  carry  out  his  evil  intent.  His 
naturally  savage  temper  becomes  more 
violent  and  irrepressible  every  moment. 
As  he  hears  the  low  whispers  and  slow 
movements  of  his  late  aggressors,  and  as 
sharp,  piercing  pains  rake  his  whole  sys- 
tem, he  becomes  the  very  embodiment  of 
malignant  ferocity,  but  withal  he  is  patient, 
and  will  await  with  fox-like  cunning  th'j 
favorable  moment  when,  all  his  pent-up 
rage,  strength  and  speed  is  to  be  put  into 


one  last  short,  sharp  and  destructive  charge. 
Or  he  may  not  have  stayed  his  retreat  until 
he  has  reached  those  straggling  bushes  and 
low,  broad-leaved  palms,  interspersed  with 
long  grass,  on  that  slight  rise  ahead;  or  he 
may  sweep  down  upon  you  from  the  rear, 
or  resort  to  some  other  cunning  tactics. 
Experience  has  taught  the  sportsman  to 
advance  with  exceeding  caution;  cool  judg- 
ment must  hold  supreme  sway. 

Advancing  by  a  series  of  semi-circular 
short  casts,  we  presently  came  upon  a  small 
patch  of  blood  where  the  buffalo  had  stood 
for  some  time,  but  after  proceeding  several 
hundred  yards  farther  without  encounter- 
ing it,  we  were  begining  to  think  it  had  gone 
clean  off  and  rejoined  the  main  troop  of 
cows,  when,  on  glancing  to  one  side  of  the 
path,  I  saw  some  blood  on  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  standing,  head  on,  at  right 
angles  to  the  track.  Had  it  remained  there, 
I  should  certainly  have  been  bowled  over, 
even  had  I  managed  to  fire  point  blank; 
the  dark  shade  and  surrounding  branches 
would  most  probably  have  completely  con- 
cealed its  black  coat  and  horns  until  too 
late.  With  renewed  care  and  vigilance, 
we  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  bush, 
now  struggling  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  dense  undergrowth  on  the  one  side  of 
the  buffalo's  path  in  order  to  make  a  for- 
ward semi-circular  cast,  and  then  swarming 
up  a  thorny  acacia  tree  to  reconnoiter  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  was  tiring  work, 
but  full  of  possibilities.  Presently  we  lost 
the  spoor,  and  whilst  beating  about  to  re- 
gain it,  there  was  a  sudden  bellow,  a  rush, 
and  a  crash,  and  then  all  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  These  ominous  sounds  had  come 
from  behind  a  dense  mass  of  almost  impene- 
trable bush  a  dozen  yards  ahead,  and  every 
instant  we  expected  to  see  the  buffalo  break 
through  the  barrier  and  dash  at  us;  we 
stood  our  ground — B.  in  an  open  spot,  and 
I  within  arm's  length  of  a  stout  palm  stem, 
behind  which  I  would,  I  think,  have  been 
able  to  avoid  the  first  rush  had  the  bullets 
from  B.'s  ten-bore  and  my  Mauser  rifle 
failed  to  stop  it.  Before  long  there  was 
another  rush,  and  the  buffalo  passed  within 
fifteen  yards  of  us,  but  out  of  sight,  and 
lumbered  away  at  a  heavy,  swinging  pace 
which  seemed  to  denote  that  its  right  fore- 
leg was  injured  between  the  knee  and  the 
shoulder,  and  this  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  hight  at  which  we  had  found  the 
blood  on  the  grass. 
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After  tracing  the  spoor  for  some  distance 
farther  we  decided  to  abandon  it,  and  follow 
the  troop,  amongst  which,  one  of  our  boys 
said,  he  had  seen  a  large  bull.  I  was  sorry 
to  give  up  the  chase,  but  the  buffalo  was 
evidently  not  very  badly  wounded;  we  had 


country  imaginable.  Just  as  we  reached 
the  other  side  of  a  dambo,  two  buffalo  bulls 
rushed  from  a  patch  of  reeds  and  passed 
close  in  front  of  us  at  a  tremendous  pace. 
B.  and  I  each  got  in  a  hurried  shot,  and 
our  bullets  told  on  the  larger  of  the  two. 


HE    BECOMES    THE    VERY    EMBODIMENT    OF    MALIGNANT    FEROCITY 


already  followed  it  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  might  be  led  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  taken 
by  the  herd.  We  struck  across  the  veld, 
until  we  cut  the  broad  trail  of  the  herd, 
which  soon  led  us  into  a  tract  of  the  wildest 


The  next  instant  they  had  disappeared  in 
the  long  grass,  and  we  heard  a  distant  rush- 
ing and  crashing  noise  as  the  main  troop, 
startled  by  our  shots,  broke  from  a  dense 
mass  of  reeds  several  hundred  yards  ahead. 
Hardly   had   we   advanced   ten   paces   into 
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the  long  grass,  following  the  spoor  of  the 
wounded  bull,  when  one  of  the  boys  shouted 
from  a  tree  that  he  could  see  it,  but  it 
soon  made  off  again.  We  had  to  proceed 
very  cautiously,  for  we  found  ourselves  in 
as  bad  a  bit  of  jungle  and  grass  as,  I  think, 
any  sportsman  has  ever  followed  a  wounded 
buffalo  into.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
advance,  except  along  the  track  which  the 
buffalo  had  by  sheer  strength  mowed  for 
itself  through  the  masses  of  unfooted  bush, 
reeds  and  grass.  When  one  of  us  endeav- 
ored to  force  a  passage  parallel  to  the  track, 
it  was  found  to  be  such  tiring  and  slow 
work,  and  at  times  one  felt  so  hopelessly 
engulfed  in  the  rank  vegetation,  so  utterly 
unable  to  ^  avoid  a  charge,  and  so  cut  off 
from  his  companion,  that  he  soon  returned 
to  the  track.  The  wounds  were  evidently 
severe,  for  the  grass  and  twigs  on  both  sides 
were  besprinkled  with  blood,  and  here  and 
there  clots  of  a  darker  color  were  observed, 
leading  us  to  believe  that  the  lungs  were 
injured.  We  had  perhaps  followed  the  spoor 
for  ten  minutes  when  I  found  that,  beyond 
the  five  in  the  magazine  of  my  rifle,  I  had 
no  cartridges  with  me,  so  I  shouted  to  my 
boy  Galazi  to  bring  the  belt  he  was  carrying, 
when  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 
buffalo  rushing  out  from  behind  a  dense 
mass  of  foliage  a  dozen  paces  in  front  of 
us.  He  disappeared  almost  immediately. 
I  think  it  was  rather  lucky  that  I  shouted 
when  I  did,  as  we  probably  would  have 
walked  on  to  its  very  horns,  so  well  con- 
cealed was  it  in  its  dark  nook.  Then  fol- 
lowed half  an  hour  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  apparently  dangerous  track- 
ing I  have  ever  undertaken.  We  were  led 
into  the  heart  of  a  veritable  chaos  of  trees, 
scrubby  bush  and  stunted  palms,  inter- 
spersed with  coarse,  rank  grass.  We  could 
see  half  a  dozen  paces  ahead  of  us  along  the 
course  taken  by  the  quarry,  and  occasion- 
ally farther,  but  the  jungle  on  both  sides 
was  impenetrable  to'  the  eye,  and  we  real- 
ized that  when  the  momentarily  expected 
charge  took  place,  only  the  one  who  was 
walking  in  front  would  be  able  to  fire. 

Twice  we  halted  to  consider  if  it  was  good 
enough  to  continue  the  chase,  but  still  we 
advanced  until,  at  last,  as  the  jungle  be- 
came more  dense  than  ever,  we  came  to 


the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  mad  game 
without  dogs,  or,  as  B.  rightly  summed  up 
the  situation,  "The  odds  were  all  in  favor 
of  the  buffalo."  Slowly,  and  even  sadly, 
we  retraced  our  steps  and  joined  our  boys, 
feeling  none  too  pleased  with  ourselves; 
but  I  for  one  set  my  teeth  and  determined 
to  secure  buffalo  meat  for  our  numerous 
following  before  I  turned  my  face  towards 
our  distant  camp  on  the  Pungwe  river — as 
I  may  add,  I  did. 

The  trail  along  which  we  now  proceeded 
became  broader  and  more  clearly  defined, 
another  herd  having  joined  the  first.  For 
the  next  hour  we  rapidly  followed  it.  The 
track  which  sixty  to  a  hundred  buffaloes, 
rushing  pellmell  through  the  country,  in 
a  solid  phalanx,  leave  behind  them,  is  truly 
surprising.  At  one  place  the  herd  had  cut 
a  path  fully  fifteen  yards  broad  through 
a  belt  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  reeds  I 
have  ever  seen,  enabling  us  to  follow  at 
a  trot.  Within  an  hour  of  sunset  we  got 
up  to  the  herd,  standing,  strangely  enough, 
on  one  of  the  few  open  green  glades  we  had 
seen  that  day.  Stalking  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  nearest  cow,  I  took 
a  steady  aim  at  a  fine  old  bull  with  a 
splendid  head,  and  fired.  After  getting  in 
a  second  shot  with  my  quick-firing  Mauser, 
I  dropped  a  cow  with  a  third.  As  I  ran  to- 
ward the  spot  where  the  bull  ,had  entered 
the  long  grass,  the  cow  jumped  up  again, 
but  having  to  traverse  fully  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  open  country,  I  was  able 
to  get  in  three  out  of  four  shots  on  its  hind- 
quarters from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  with  a 
dying  bellow  it  fell  on  reaching  the  cover. 
I  found  the  bull  lying  down,  evidently 
very  sick,  and  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings. 
The  horns  of  this  old  fellow  measured  three 
feet  two  inches  from  elbow  to  elbow  (outside.) 

Fortunately  there  was  a  native  footpath 
leading  to  Tambara's,  about  three  miles 
higher  up  the  river. 

We  saw  several  zebra  and  many  water- 
buck  en  route  and  hundreds  of  water  birds, 
apur-winged  geese,  teal,  tree  ducks,  rails, 
spoonbills  and  beautiful  egrets,  on  a  large 
vlei,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Tambara's 
kraal,  the  short  African  twilight  had  passed 
into  a  dark  but  starry  night. 
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By    Frank   M,    Chapman 

(Author  of  "  Bird  Studies  loith  a  Camera,"  etc.) 
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HERE'S  your  gun?" 

The  question  was  asked  me  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of 
an  Old  Point  sleeper,  by  the  ruddy-faced 
owner  of  a  regulation  leather  case,  who  had 
just  learned  that  I,  like  himself,  was  bound 
for  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Charles  in  quest  of 
bay  birds. 

In  reply  I  pointed  to  a  small  camera  box 
at  my  feet. 

"What,"  said  he,  "you're  not  going  to 
shoot  with  that  thing?" 

I  explained  that  having  satisfied  my 
desire  for  the  blood  of  snipe  and  plover,  I 
was  now  endeavoring  to  secure  pictures  of 
the  birds  in  life,  but  his  comment,  "Well, 
I'll  be  dog-goned,"  was  all  too  convincing 
evidence  that  I  had  not  made  a  convert  to 
the  cause  of  camera  hunting  and  I  return  to 
the  subject  here  in  a  further  attempt  to 
explain  why  I  "shoot  with  that  thing." 
We  hear  much  now-a-days  about  hunting 
with  a  camera,  and  all  good  sportsmen 
endorse  without  reserve  the  theory  of  cam- 
era hunting,  but  how  many  of  them  practice 
it?  How  many  have  actually  substituted 
the  camera  for  the  rifle  or  shotgun?  It  is 
true  most  nature-loving  sportsmen  add  a 
camera  to  their  outfit,  but  to  go  a-hunting 
with  no  other  weapon,  would  be  considered 
an  extravagance  of  opportunity. 

Let  us,  then,  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  gun  and  camera  with  the  object 
of  learning  whether  the  camera  hunter  is 
abnormal,  or  a  natural  development  of  man's 
gradual  awakening  to  a  sense  of  kinship 
with  the  animals  below  him,  which,  while 
it  does  not  curb  the  hunting  instinct,  stays 
his  hand  in  the  killing.  In  other  words,  will 
camera  hunting  increase  and  killing  de- 
crease? Will  the  day  ever  come — in  ten 
thousand  years  if  you  choose — when  the 
gun  will  be  as  exceptional  as  the  camera  is 
now?  I  take  it  for  granted  that  even  ten 
thousand  years  will  not  diminish  man's 
instinctive  love  for  the  chase.  That  is  a 
common  inheritance  from  ancestors  whose 
lives — and  consequently  ours — depended  on 


the  successful  employment  of  their  ability 
as  hunters.  Succeeding  ages,  far  from 
dulling,  have  apparently  sharpened  this 
innate  desire  on  man's  part  to  match  his  skill 
against  the  cunning  of  a  wild  creature.  Gun 
or  camera,  therefore,  we  have  as  undis- 
puted ground  in  our  argument  for  the  em- 
ployment of  either — man's  inherent  love  of 
hunting.  This  point  established,  let  us 
return  to  our  consideration  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  gun  and  camera. 

Your  true  sportsman  demands  that  his 
quarry  be  worthy  his  steel.  He  has  no  use 
for  the  apple  that  falls  at  his  bidding.  He 
goes  afield  primarily  to  hunt.  The  killing 
of  sleeping  ducks,  trapped  bears  and  the 
like  is,  in  his  eyes,  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  His  trophies  are  valued,  primarily, 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  were  secured.  But  if  it  Avere  only 
hunting  he  desired  he  might  exchange  his 
gun  for  a  camera  at  once  with  the  certainty 
that  he  would  be  the  gainer.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  a  duck  is  practically 
out  of  camera  range  at  a  distance  of  over 
ten  yards,  to  make  it  plain  that  the  wielder 
of  a  choke-bore  has  an  advantage  over  the 
camerist,  an  advantage  that  increases  as 
the  size  of  the  game  decreases.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  camera  hunter  must  employ 
not  only  all  the  sportsman's  devices  in  the 
way  of  blinds,  decoys,  etc.,  but  he  must  add 
to  them.  The  Kearton  brothers  of  England, 
use  a  stuffed  bullock  as  a  kind  of  "stalking 
horse."  The  writer  is  constructing  a  dis- 
guise which  will  turn  him  into  a  walking 
tree-trunk.  Wholly  aside  from  the  facts, 
therefore,  that  the  same  bird  or  beast  may 
be  pursued  and  bagged  repeatedly,  and  that 
close  seasons  are  unknown  to  the  animal 
photographer,  the  superiority  of  the  camera 
over  the  gun  so  far  as  hunting  is  concerned, 
is  so  obvious,  that  doubtless  only  the  most 
enthusiastic  hunter  would  prefer  the  former 
to  the  latter.  Continuing  our  comparison, 
we  pass  from  the  question  of  hunting  to  that 
of  the  object  hunted.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  as  the  successful  outcome  of  the  chase, 
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a  bag  of  bob-white,  or  of  grouse,  a  deer,  a 
moose,  or  other  game  bird  or  animal;  on  the 
other,  a  photograph  of  some  wild  animal  in 
nature.  Which  is  the  more  desirable?  A 
reply  to  this  question  forces  some  definition 
of  what  constitutes  the  true  type  of  game 
bird    or   beast. 

It  would  probably  be  generally  conceded 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  wildness  and 
consequent  difficulty  of  approach  forms  the 
most  important  attribute  of  a  game  animal. 
A  wild  turkey,  therefore,  wholly  apart  from 
the  matter  of  size,  is  better  game  than  a 
grouse.  Observe,  also,  that  the  same  bird 
tamed,  domesticated,  is  transformed  from 
game  to  poultry.  So  far  then  as  the  char- 
acter wildness  defines  a  game  animal,  the 
advantage  in  weapons  clearly  lies  with  the 
camera,  for  its  limitations  enormously  ex- 
tend the  list  of  creatures  which,  under  the 
single  definition  of  wildness,  could  be  ranked 
as  game.  However,  the  disciple  of  gun  or 
rifle  requires  that  the  creature  he  pursues 
shall  not  only  make  demands  on  his  skill 
in  pursuit,  but  that  it  be  of  value  for  food, 
or  as  a  troph}^,  the  possession  of  which  will 
bear  witness  to  his  skill  afield. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
question  of  true  sport  we  are  discussing. 
There  are,  of  course,  occasions  when  the 
pangs  of  hunger  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  a  hunted  animal  and  at  the  same  time 
the  excitement  of  the  chase.  But  in  most 
cases,  particularly  where  birds  are  concerned, 
comparatively  few  sportsmen,  I  venture  to 
say,  think  of  toast  when  they  make  a 
double  on  "quail."  If  the  exhilarating 
influences  of  a  frosty  November  mgrning 
cannot  raise  a  man  above  the  level  of  his 
stomach,  better  that  he  go  to  his  butcher 
and  buy  netted  birds  than  intrude  upon 
the  legitimate  hunting  pleasures  of  a  more 
worthy  man.  No  one  would — or,  at  least, 
should — dispute  then  that  the  highest  type 
of  sportsman  does  not  go  afield  to  supply 
his  larder. 

There  is  still  another  attribute  game  must 
possess  in  addition  to  edibility,  that  is,  an 
endorsement  as  game  by  sportsmen  which 
shall  make  the  returning  hunter  eager  to 
display  the  contents  of  his  bag  to  his  fellows. 
The  average  man  accepts  without  question 
the  current  valuation  of  things,  and  in  his 
own  mind  rates  them  accordingh'.  He 
would  find  no  pleasure,  therefore,  in  ex- 
hibiting a  bird  which  he  knew  was  not  con- 
sidered game,  no  matter  how  toothsome  it 


was  or  with  how  much  difficulty  it  was 
secured. 

After  this  somewhat  detailed  analysis  of 
what  constitutes  game,  we  return  to  the 
question  whether  a  photograph  of  a  wild 
animal  in  nature  is  not  more  desirable  than 
the  body  of  the  same  animal  in  death. 
Experience  leads  me  to  say  that  to  every 
hunter  but  a  market  hunter,  or  a  novice 
who  has  never  killed  the  animal  pictured, 
the  photograph  would  be  considered  the 
more  preferable  of  the  two.  No  one  re- 
gards a  satisfactory  picture  of  an  animal 
in  nature  with  more  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm than  a  sportsman.  He  not  only  ap- 
preciates the  difficulties  under  which  it  was 
secured,  but  it  appeals  to  him  as  a  picture, 
as  the  best  possible  substitute  for  nature 
itself.  How  frequently  one  hears  sports- 
men say,  in  describing  some  experience 
which  has  brought  them  unusually  near  a 
wild  animal,  "If  I'd  only  had  a  camera!" 

And  unless  the  animal  be  one  which  had 
never  fallen  to  their  aim,  the  chances  are 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  camera, 
if  there  had  been  one,  would  have  been  used 
in  preference  to  the  gun;  nor  does  it  require 
a  vivid  imagination  to  picture  the  pride 
with  which  the  resulting  picture  would  be 
exhibited  and  re-exhibited.  Why,  then, 
since  apparently  from  every  point  of 
view  the  camera  is  more  desirable  than 
the  gun,  is  it  not  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  destructive  Aveapon?  I  should 
say  for  four  reasons:  First,  the  camera  is 
too  ineft'ective,  too  uncertain,  and  satisfac- 
tory results  are  secured  only  with  great 
difficult3\  Second,  wholly  aside  from  the 
question  of  sport,  there  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
found  in  successfully  using  a  shotgun  or 
rifle  which  has  no  comparable  counterpart 
in  photography  until  one  has  acquired  com- 
plete command  of  its  technicalities.  Third, 
the  gun  gives  immediate  results;  one  hits 
or  misses;  but  the  developments  of  the  dark- 
room must  be  awaited  before  one  can  know 
with  certainty  the  outcome  of  a  hunt  which 
may  have  occurred  weeks  previously.  The 
invention  of  a  photographic  plate  which, 
on  exposure,  would  immediately  become  a 
negative,  so  that  on  the  squeezing  of  bulb 
or  pressing  of  button  we  should  know  ex- 
actly and  at  once  what  Ave  had  secured, 
Avould  giA'e  a  great  impetus  to  camera 
hunting.  Fourth,  a  AA'ild  creature  excites 
our  curiosity  and  our  acquisitiveness,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  civilization  the  desire 
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to  possess  must  be  appeased  before  we 
can  hope  to  substitute  the  camera  for 
the  gun. 

The  first  three  objections  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible may  be  removed  in  our  own  time  by  the 
improvements  in  photographic  apparatus, 
the  fourth  is  a  far  different  matter  and  it 
doubtless  will  not  be  overcome  until  the 
development  of  our  constantly  increasing 
interest  in  nature  brings  us  to  terms  of  such 
intimacy  with  animal  life  that  by  means  of 


the  old  fondness  for  hunting,  and  that  may 
find  a  consistent  outlet  through  the  camera. 
In  the  meantime  camera  hunters  may  be 
expected  to  be  only  those  individuals  whose 
experience  epitomizes  the  history  we  have 
ventured  to  predict  for  the  race.  Born 
with  the  hunting  instinct  they  will  pass 
through  the  stone  age  to  that  of  the  sling, 
bow,  airgun,  and  rifle,  eventually  to  develop 
in  this  paradoxical  manner,  so  intense  a  love 
for    the    animals    with    which    they    have 
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small  teaching  collections,  museums,  and 
zoological  gardens  we  shall  have  learned  to 
know  the  more  common  members  of  the 
group  or  groups  of  animals  in  which  we  are 
interested.  Then  this  desire  to  know  defi- 
nitely, which  prompts  us  to  kill,  will  be  grati- 
fied without  the  shedding  of  blood  and  at 
the "  same  time  our  inherent  interest  in 
animals  will  have  been  so  aroused  that  we 
will  recognize  our  kinship  with  them  and 
in  so  doing  become  their  protectors,  not 
destroyers.     There    will    remain,    however. 


become  familiar  that  to  kill  one  would  be 
little  short  of  murder.  Then  they  will  take 
to  the  camera. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  reasonably  be  de- 
manded that  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith 
I  produce  some  of  the  results  of  my  own 
camera  hunting.  They  exist  but,  I  fear, 
are  for  the  greater  part  not  of  interest  to 
the  sportsman,  the  inclinations  of  an  ornith- 
ologist leading  me  to  pursue  all  birds  with 
equal  ardor  and  thus  far  few  game  birds 
have  fallen  to  my  lens. 
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PORT  has  an  extra  relish  when  it  has 
a  tang  of  vengeance  underneath,  and 
Joe  had  a  private  grudge  against 
the  whole  race  of  possums — no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  liked  a  possum  hunt  even 
more  than  a  bird  hunt.  The  sly  gray- 
coats  had  not  only  robbed  him,  but  fooled 
him  ever  and  ever  so  long.  It  happened  in 
this  wise.  Joe  had  a  small  hen-house  set 
up  in  the  orchard,  quite  apart  frorn  his 
mother's.  Only  the  spring  before  a  pos- 
sum had  plundered  it,  sucking  eggs  with- 
out number,  and  eating  many  j^oung  chicks. 
But  there  seemed  no  way  to  catch  him— 
traps  he  stepped  over,  or  around,  poisoned 
eggs  he  disdained.  The  dogs  told  of  his 
presence,  but  somehow  always  lost  his  trail. 
So  Joe  sat  up  to  watch  for  him,  gun  in 
hand,  and  waited  so  late  that  he  fell  asleep, 
until  a  great  squawking  and  fluttering  among 
the  hens  with  young  broods  waked  him. 
He  saw  a  gray,  furry  thing  slide  away,  leap 
upon  the  fence,  follow  it  to  the  gate,  spring 
thence  into  a  black  walnut  tree  growing 
beside  it,  run  along  the  walnut  boughs  un- 
til they  lapped  those  of  an  oak  above  the 
wood  pile,  scutter  through  the  oak,  and 
down  its  trunk,  and  at  last  disappear  under 
the  logs.  When  the  posse  got  him  out  at 
dawn  they  found  the  whole  place  full  of 
shells  and  feathers  and  bones.  The  sly 
rascal  had  harbored  there,  right  under  the 
noses  of  everybody,  choosing  a  route  back 
and  forth  which  the  wisest  dog  could  not 
follow. 

It  was  early  spring,  so  Joe  knew  the  pos- 
sum's mate  had  whipped  him  away  from 
the  nest.  She  had  just  got  her  young  in 
her  pouches,  and  needed  all  the  room  her- 
self. Like  the  mother  hawk,  she  is  bigger 
than  her  mate,  and  a  better  fighter.  She 
will  fight  almost  anything  for  her  young, 
until  they  are  big  enough  to  run  and  climb. 
For  six  weeks  after  they  are  born  she 
keeps  them  snug  in  the  pouches  under- 
neath her.  When  she  sits  up  you  see  their 
funny  little  heads  each  side,  sticking  out 
of  the  slit  between  the  pouches,  or  suck- 
ling, very  much  as  pigs  suck.  After  the 
first  fortnight  they  do  not  stay  constantly 
in  the  pouches.     Their  eyes  open  and  they 


creep  out  to  play  clumsily,  but  scurry 
back  at  her  first  warning  grunt.  The  play- 
spells  outside  grow  longer  and  longer,  but 
still  the  young  possums  seek  their  accus- 
tomed shelter  until  they  grow  too  big  to 
get  into  it.  After  that  Sis  Possum  carries 
them  another  way,  all  huddled  on  her 
back,  with  their  tails  clinging  round  her 
tail,  which  she  holds  up  for  the  purpose 
over  and  parallel  to  her  backbone.  Thus 
she  runs  out  of  the  nest  with  them,  or 
blunders  about  the  woods.  The  nest  is  in 
either  a  hollow  tree,  or  log,  or  stump,  or  a 
dry  cranny  in  the  bluff,  or  is  scratched  out 
beneath  the  floor  of  a  low-set  outbuilding. 
It  is  lined  with  leaves  and  grass,  and  is  de- 
serted after  one  season. 

Sis  Possum  likes  best  to  fight  with  a  tree 
or  a  stone  at  her  back,  but  if  she  must  do 
it  on  open  ground,  ghe  half  crouches  over 
her  young  family,  and  strikes  out  with 
teeth  and  forefeet.  Her  teeth  are  almost 
tusks.  That  is  another  point  of  likeness 
to  her  cousins,  the  pigs.  Like  them,  also, 
she  is  carnivorous  if  need  be — ^eating  birds 
and  their  eggs,  very  young  rabbits,  be- 
sides such  small  deer  as  mice  and  grub- 
worms.  To  get  at  the  grubs  she  turns  over 
rotting  logs  with  her  sharp  nose.  She  also 
roots,  pig  fashion,  for  sprouting  acorns,  and 
nips  off  mouthfuls  of  tender  grass.  Feed- 
ing thus  in  spring  and  summer  the  possum's 
flesh  is  coarse,  rank,  tough  and  string)'',  for 
he  is  a  gross  and  mighty  feeder,  yet  withal 
an  epicure ;  eating  many  things  and  much  of 
them  if  he  must,  eating  the  best  things  and 
still  more  of  them,  if  he  may.  He  divides 
the  mulberry  crop  with  the  squirrels,  but 
he  does  not  care  much  for  green  corn.' 
Sweet  apples  tempt  him  to  the  orchard, 
and  he  has  a  nice  taste  in  blackberries. 
But  none  of  these  compare  in  his  mind  with 
grapes  and  persimmons.  The  earliest  of 
these  ripen  in  September.  By  October  pos- 
sums are  fairly  edible,  but  it  is  not  until 
November  that  they  reach  their  prime. 

Possums  are  fat  then — fat  as  they  can 
waddle — and  all  their  flesh  is  delicate  and 
of  melting  richness.  The  skin  under  the 
gray  white-tipped  hair  glows  a  lively  pink, 
like  the   skin   of  a  young   white   pig.     A 
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possum  is  never  skinned  for  cooking.  In- 
stead, he  is  rolled  in  hot  ashes,  and  scraped 
as  a  pig  is  scraped.  Then  he  is  either 
stuffed  with  sweet  potatoes,  and  roasted 
whole,  or  baked  with  the  potatoes  in  the 
pan  all  around.  The  cooking  must  be 
thorough — the  skin  crisp  enough  to  crackle 
in  the  teeth.  The  taste  of  a  young  possum, 
properly  fat,  freshly  caught,  and  dressed 
before  he  was  fairly  cold,  is  very  much  that 
of  a  glorified  sucking  pig. 

Before  the  roasting  comes  the  catching, 
consequently  the  possum  hunt.  Black 
men  are  incomparably  the  best  hunters — 
perhaps  through  the  inherited  aptitude  of 
many  generations.  Nose  makes  the  pos- 
sum dog.  He  may  be  of  any  breed,  or  all, 
or  none.  A  setter  or  pointer  which  devel- 
ops the  possum  nose,  is  hard  to  beat,  but 
it  is  a  ruined  dog  thereafter  for  work  after 
birds.  The  very  best  dogs  for  possum 
are  mongrels  of  wholly  indistinguishable 
antecedents.  Some  few  have  rough,  wiry 
coats,  hinting  of  terrier  blood,  others  jaws 
of  bulldog  pattern,  and  still  others  ears  and 
legs  that  bespeak  a  remote  hound  cross.  A 
simple  yellow  cur  may  turn  out  an  ideal 
possum  dog — so  may  a  fyce,  especially  a 
bench -legged  fyce.  But  whatever  the 
breed,  the  fact  is  indisputable — no  litter, 
however  big  it  may  be,  was  ever  known  to 
hold  more  than  one  real  possum  dog. 
"Wrong"  was  proof  enough  of  that, 
for  although,  when  he  and  his  brother 
"Right"  were  hunting  together,  you  could 
scarcely  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other,  Right  had  no  brains  whatever. 
He  ran  anything  or  nothing,  just  as  the  no- 
tion took  him,  would  stand  barking  half  a 
day  beside  a  perfectly  sound  stump,  trying 
to  make  the  world  share  his  belief  that 
there  was  some  wonderful  beast  inside  or 
under  it,  or  if  he  ran  a  real  rabbit,  fol- 
lowed it  at  an  easy  dilettante  trot,  his 
mouth  open,  and  yawping  once  in  every 
ten  yards.  A  mole  hill  was  quite  another 
matter — he  ran  along  it  so  fast,  and  barked 
so  furiously,  he  sometimes  stumbled  over 
his  own  forelegs,  and  took  a  header  that 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  him.  Not- 
withstanding, Slow  Pete,  his  master,  had 
faith  to  believe  he  would  make  a  great  dog, 
when  he  had  time  to  come  to  himself. 
Since  Right  was  rising  two  years  old,  Dan 
and  Little  Moses  laughed  at  the  prediction, 
and  scoffed  at  the  bare  mention  of  taking 
Right  possum  hunting. 


They  did  not  really  heed  any  other  dog  than 
Wrong;  but  since  a  barking  chorus  is  jollier 
of  nights  than  a  single  cry,  they  tolerated 
,  Daddy  Jim's  two  dogs.  Music  and  Damsel, 
who  at  least  knew  enough  to  follow  Wrong's 
lead.  Music  was  a  cur  of  no  degree.  Damsel 
had  a  remote  hound-cross;  neither  was  much 
to  look  at,  but  both  had  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  their  hunting  countrymen.  It  was 
a  near  thing  as  to  which  of  them  was  the 
better;  but  nobody  ever  thought  of  disput- 
ing that  after  Wrong,  the  incomparable,  the 
pair  were  the  best  possum  dogs  in  the 
county.  All  three  knew  their  business  to  a 
nicety.  They  understood  what  was  up,  in 
fact,  as  soon  as  their  masters  began  splitting 
wood  for  torches.  It  was  odd  to  see  them  then 
crouch  at  the  men's  feet,  looking  up  at  them 
with  pleading  eyes,  whining  a  little  and  beat- 
ing the  ground  with  their  tails.  Wrong  had 
this  much  of  real  greatness — he  never  thought 
himself  indispensable.  Instead  he  begged 
as  piteously  to  be  taken,  as  the  awkwardest 
and  most  unkempt  puppy  of  the  possum- 
dog  brotherhood.  Before  hunting  nights 
Little  Moses  always  gave  him  extra  feed  at 
breakfast,  with  only  bread  and  milk  at 
noon,  and  a  hunch  of  ash-cake  for  supper. 
He  knew  a  dog  must  have  strength  to  run 
well,  also  that  he  would  never  run  his  best 
nor  trail  his  best  with  an  overful  stomach. 
Possum  hunters  have  an  assembly  call 
the  same  as  partridges.  It  is  a  keen, 
whooping  halloo.  Little  Moses  generally 
raised  it,  in  signal  to  the  rest  to  gather  in 
the  road  before  his  cabin.  Dan  and  Joe 
were  commonly  the  first  to  answer  it.  Dan 
could  outwhoop  Little  Moses  if  he  tried — 
but  when  your  hunting  depends  largely 
upon  the  loan  of  another  fellow's  dog,  it  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  halloo  him  down 
at  the  beginning.  A  possum  dog  is  gen- 
erally likewise  a  fine  coon  dog,  so  the  dogs 
did  not  know  until  the  hunters  laid  their 
course  what  sort  of  game  they  were  ex- 
pected to  follow.  Coons  abide  in  the 
woods  along  the  streams.  They  cannot 
live  far  away  from  fresh  water,  since  they 
must  first  dip  into  it  every  morsel  they  eat. 
If  the  hunt  headed  for  the  creek,  that 
meant  coons  as  plain  as  daylight.  If  con- 
trariwise, it  went  toward  the  old  fields, 
and  the  strip  of  tangle,  possum  was  the 
word.  And  then  the  dogs  were  glad — so 
glad  that  they  leaped  and  fawned  upon 
their  masters,  then  set  ofT  running  full  tilt, 
and  barking  in  little  short  happy  yelps  as 
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they  ran.  Wrong's  bark  was  his  worst 
point.  It  was  shrill,  almost  whining. 
Damsel  had  a  bell  note,  Music  a  loud  half- 
roaring  voice,  not  the  least  bit  musical,  but 
dependably  honest. 

Every  experienced  black  possum  hun- 
ter firmly  believes  luck  is  at  its  best 
under  a  growing  moon.  That  is  not 
strange,  considering  he  also  believes  that 
life  and  death,  and  blight  and  growth,  the 
turn  of  the  seasons,  wind,  sunshine,  and 
rain,  all  depend  upon  lunar  influence.  He 
explains  that  as  the  moon  waxes  or  wanes, 
so  does  the  scent  of  the  wild  creatures. 
Naturally  a  growing  scent  leaves  a  trail 
quickly  found  and  easily  followed.  If  there 
is  a  color  of  reason  behind  his  belief,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  November  hunts 
are  so  fruitful.  The  hunter's  moon  shines 
"then,  red  and  fiery  at  the  rising,  later  a 
shield  or  a  sickle  of  burnished  silver,  swim- 
ming slow  across  a  violet  velvet  sea.  It 
rises  earlier  than  any  other  moon  of  the 
year.  The  light  of  it  makes  bright  the 
fields  and  woods  when  it  is  even  a  little 
way  up  the  sky.  But  the  thickets  are 
densely  dark.  Torchlight  is  needed  there 
on  moonlight  nights,  as  well  as  late  or  early 
when  the  moon  does  not  shine.  Still  it 
is  bad  luck  to  start  out  by  torchlight. 
After  the  hunt  is  a  hundred  yards  away,  the 
torches  may  be  lit,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter.  Dan  commonly  lit  his  torch,  even 
if  there  was  a  moon,  when  they  came  to  the 
fence  around  the  old  field.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  hedgerow  you  might  have 
walked  through  the  rotting  rails  anywhere. 
The  old  fields  made  part  of  the  land  that 
had  been  in  chancery.  It  was  all  of  twenty 
years  since  a  plow  had  run  in  them.  Still 
there  were  many  acres  clear  of  everything 
but  sedge,  yet  thickets  were  plenty,  and 
very  tall,  as  were  also  persimmon  trees. 
Grapevines  overran  the  thickets,  and  not 
one  persimmon  tree  in  a  dozen  was  un- 
fruitful. Persimmon  trees  are  male  and 
female,  but  luckily  for  Brer  Possum  and 
his  congeners,  the  proportion  of  unfruitful 
staminate  trees  to  fruitful  pistillate  ones, 
is  less  than  one  to  twenty. 

Persimmon  trees  are,  after  a  sort,  sylvan 
immortelles.  Nobody  ever  saw  a  dead  one, 
any  more  than  a  dead  mule.  Cutting  down 
and  grubbing  up  does  not  destroy  them. 
They  sprout  cheerfully  from  the  tiniest  tip 
of  root,  and  keep  on  sprouting  from  year  to 
year,  defying  even  August  cutting.     As  to 


seat  the  tree  is  nobly  catholic,  growing  and 
bearing  much  fruit  upon  thin  land,  growing 
more,  bearing  still  more  fruit,  upon  rich. 
It  spreads  by  seeds  as  well  as  by  sprouts. 
In  the  sunny,  open  fields,  which  it  loves 
passing  well,  it  grows  commonly  in  clumps, 
from  five  to  twenty,  though  the  trunks 
stand  well  apart.  In  the  woods  it  grows 
singly,  and  curiously  enough,  ripens  its 
fruit  earlier  than  when  growing  in  the  open. 
There  are  very  many  sub-species  of  it,  differ- 
entiated mainly  by  the  several  manners  of 
fruit.  Some  trees  ripen  it  early  in  Septem- 
ber; others  keep  the  acrid  puckery  tang 
until  February.  The  early  trees  are  often 
bare  before  frost,  covering  the  ground  under- 
neath with  their  fruit,  which  is  round, 
deeply  flattened  at  either  end,  of  a  deep 
tawny  yellow,  and  thickly  covered  with  the 
richest  blue  bloom.  The  flowers,  green  and 
inconspicuous,  come  out  in  mid-May  all 
along  last  year's  twigs.  Sometimes  they 
are  very  many,  sometimes  very  few.  By 
their  number  you  can  judge  the  next  fall's 
persimmon  crop,  since  every  one  sets  fruit. 
This  early-ripe  fruit  is  lusciously  sweet  and 
juicy.  The  pulp  is  near  the  color  of  a  ripe 
pumpkin's  flesh,  but  a  thought  more  tawny. 
It  lies  close  around  the  seeds,  which  are  flat, 
satin-smooth  and  of  a  light  brown,  each 
firmly  incased  in  a  fleshy  skin.  A  persim- 
mon might  indeed  be  described  without 
libel  as  a  rosette  of  these  flat  seeds  bedded 
in  pulp  and  covered.  To  the  very  last  the 
seeds  keep  the  puckery  quality  of  the  green 
fruit,  so  in  eating  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
merely  to  suck  the  pulp.  Late  persimmons 
hang  on  all  winter,  and  are  thus  a  real  god- 
send to  the  wild  things  in  the  time  of  deep 
snows.  The  trees  grow  most  commonly 
on  poor  clay  soil,  lying  high  and  dry,  yet 
reach  a  fair  size  for  their  kind.  Persimmon 
trees  never  grow  big;  one  as  much  as  two 
feet  across  at  the  butt  is  exceptional.  The 
late  trees  bear  lavishly,  literally  loading 
down  their  twigs  with  fruit,  but  the  fruit 
is  small,  not  half  the  size  of  the  early  globes, 
yet  fuller  of  seed.  It  is  also  dry  to  mealiness, 
yet  well  worth  eating  when  picked  frozen 
from  the  tree.  Betwixt  the  early  sort  and 
the  late,  there  is  a  constant  succession.  All 
but  the  very  latest  cast  their  fruit  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  full  ripeness.  Wild  grapes  are 
something  the  same  way.  They  are  divided 
roughly  into  summer  grapes  and  winter  ones, 
though  the  summer  grapes  do  not  ripen  until 
October. 
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Possums  may  be  depended  on  to  know 
and  choose  the  best  feeding  ground.  Hunt- 
ing luck  depends  very  much  upon  the  hunt- 
ers knowing  the  same  thing.  In  the  old 
field  Joe  and  Dan  had  the  lay  of  the  land  by 
heart.  The  big  swale  was  full  of  grapes, 
summer  and  winter  ones,  not  to  name  crab- 
apples  and  black  haws  and  persimmons 
thick  enough  on  the  higher  ground  round 
about  the  swale  always  to  furnish  two  or 
three  trees,  fully  ripe.     So  they  went  straight 


lustily  to  the  dogs:  "Hi-yi!  hi-yi!  Hunt 
him  up!  Hunt  him  up,  old  dog!"  The 
crying  was  spasmodic.  There  must  be  in- 
tervals of  silence  to  catch  a  dog's  possible 
opening  on  the  trail.  The  trail  might  be 
struck  in  the  unlikeliest  place.  Brer  Pos- 
sum comes  and  goes  almost  as  crookedly  as 
Brer  Rabbit.  But  no  matter  how  crooked 
a  line  may  be,  if  you  take  a  compass  and 
keep  drawing  circles  all  over  the  surface  it 
crosses,  one  circle  is  sure  at  least  to  fall  slap 
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to  it,  crossing  open  breadths  of  sedge,  with 
the  dogs  running  out  in  leaping  circles  upon 
either  side.  Wrong  worked  majestically 
alone.  Music  and  Damsel  kept  together  as 
though  hunting  in  couple.  They  were  ex- 
cellent comrades,  except  now  and  then, 
when  it  happened  Music  was  taken  upon  a 
night  hunt  and  Damsel  left.  All  three  ran 
deviously,  sniffing  audibly  and  visible  only 
when  they  leaped  higher  than  the  sedge. 
It  came  up  to  the  waist,  in  places  even  up 
to    the    shoulders.      So    the    hunters    cried 


upon  it — hence  the  tactics  of  the  dogs. 
When  Damsel  found  first.  Daddy  Jim  gave 
a  yell  at  least  three  miles  wide  and  half  a 
mile  high.  Daddy  Jim's  dogs  stood  to  him 
for  wife,  and  children,  and  friends.  So  the 
others  never  in  the  least  grudged  his  tri- 
umph; Little  Moses,  indeed,  led  the  whoop- 
ing after  him,  quite  as  though  Wrong  was 
not  in  the  field.  Everybody  ran  pellmell 
after  the  dogs,  all  three  in  cheery  full  cry. 
Somehow  their  notes  accorded  well — partic- 
ularly well  when  they  were  undervoiced  by 
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lusty  yells  and  whooping.  It  was  a  jocund 
rush  to  the  persimmon  trees.  There  often 
the  moonshine  showed  a  couple  of  gray 
gluttons  feasting  in  the  very  tip.  Persim- 
mon trees  are  ill  to  climb ;  they  are  not  only 
distressingly  slender,  but  have  few  low- 
growing  branches.  Notwithstanding  some- 
body at  once  went  up  to  shake  out  the 
f casters.  The  climber  got  as  near  them  as 
he  dared  go,  then  set  the  tree  rocking,  at 
the  same  time  shaking  with  all  his  might 
the  especial  branch  to  which  the  possum 
clung.  If  they  were  fat — and  what  Novem- 
ber possum  is  not? — he  easily  shook  loose 
their  foothold,  but  then  the  tail  came  into 
play.  A  possum's  tail  is  as  long  as  him- 
self, very  strong,  and  hairless  for  six  inches 
from  the  tip.  With  this  hairless  part  he 
can  grip  and  cling,  wrapping  it  round  and 
round  a  small  bough,  and  holding,  fast,  though 
the  shaking  may  swing  him  back  and  forth 
like  a  pendulum.  Sometimes,  if  he  felt  the 
tail-hold  slipping,  he  let  go,  and  made  a 
mad  leap  for  a  neighboring  bough.  But 
when  at  last  he  was  shaken  out,  or  if  that 
was  impracticable,  the  tree  itself  chopped 
down,  he  lay  seemingly  dead,  eyes  shut, 
tail  limp,  paws  limber,  a  lump  of  fur  and 
flesh,  not  even  stirring  at  a  sniffing  dog. 
He  did  not  breathe,  indeed,  so  long  as  his 
captors  stood  watching  him,  but  once  their 
eyes  turned  elsewhere,  he  was  up  and  away 
like  a  flash.  He  rarely  got  the  chance, 
though.  Somebody  either  hustled  him  into 
a  stout  gunnysack,  or  slipped  his  tail  into 
the  cleft  end  of  a  sapling,  and  swung  him 
over  the  shoulders.  A  double  catch — that 
is,  two  possums  in  one  tree — was  balanced 
at  either  end  of  the  sapling,  and  sent  joy- 
ously home.  A  fat  possum  is  too  heavy 
to  carry  uselessly  throughout  a  night  hunt; 
how  much  more,  then,  two  fat  possums? 
The  beasts  were  alwa^^s  kept  alive,  fed  and 
often  fattened,  until  wanted  for  cooking. 
Unless  dressed  as  soon  as  killed,  the  flesh 
becomes  rank  and  unpleasant. 

It  was  odd  to  see  the  dogs  strike  a  wild 
cat's  track.  They  ran  faster  than  ever,  but 
with  bristles  up,  and  a  deeper  menacing 
note  in  their  barking.  Wrong  always 
seemed  to  be  protesting — he  trailed  nothing 
but  possums  and  coons,  though  he  could  do 
no  less  than  join  in  the  crying  when  Music's 
growling  note  said  "Varmint!" 

Toward  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  moon 
stood  high  enough  to  light  up  tall  timber, 
the  possum  hunt  turned  into  a  coon  hunt. 


Coons,  compared  to  possums,  are  lean  at 
their  fattest,  but  of  a  high  game  flavor, 
savory  enough  after  a  surfeit  of  sweet  fat. 
Old  man  Shack  said,  "A  yearlin'  coon  that 
hadn't  hustled  hisself  too  much,  killed  when 
the  sign  was  right,  skinned  with  the  head 
on,  and  fixed  up  nice  with  pepper  and  salt, 
an'  flour  doin's  inside,  was  better'n  any  wild 
turkey  that  ever  gobbled  or  strutted";  but 
the  old  man,  it  was  well  known,  would  eat 
pretty  much  anything  that  could  be  got 
inside  an  oven,  or  roasted  in  the  ashes.  The 
world  lay  all  enchanted  at  midnight,  with 
the  dew  crisping  into  frost  under  the  silver 
moonshine.  There  were  white  blurs  and 
blotches  upon  the  tree  trunks,  and  a  glori- 
ous mottle  of  light  and  shadow  all  over  the 
rustling  leaves.  The  dogs  ran  freer,  and 
bayed  louder,  the  whoops  were  keener  and 
more  thrilling.  Wrong  took  the  lead  then 
as  of  right.  No  coon  ever  littered  could 
trick  his  keen  nose — not  even  by  springing 
from  one  tree  to  another  for  may  be  three 
hundred  yards  before  he  came  to  earth,  and 
set  off  at  a  dead  run  for  his  waterside  castle. 
Wrong  ran  leaping,  catching  the  scent  in 
air,  barking  as  he  ran,  his  eyes  glinting  green 
fire.  When  at  last  he  treed,  either  at  the 
nest  or  away  from  it,  he  was  the  very 
moral  of  quivering  eagerness  until  he  saw 
the  axes  out,  and  somebody  building  a  fire. 
Then  he  lay  down  sedately,  put  his  nose 
between  his  forepaws,  but  kept  his  eyes  fast 
upon  the  tree.  When  the  coon  was  shaken 
out,  or  the  tree  came  crashing  down.  Wrong 
was  upon  his  foe  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Coons  are  hard  and  bitter  fighters,  turning 
upon  their  backs  as  they  touch  the  earth, 
and  striking  out  furiously  with  teeth  and 
claws.  But  no  matter  how  big  and  savage 
the  coon,  nor  what  a  master  of  fence  he 
showed  himself.  Wrong  never  let  one  get 
away.  Wrong  had  both  the  wit  and  the  art 
to  nip  Brer  Coon  betwixt  ear  and  shoul- 
der, whirl  him  over  and  finish  him  with  a 
quick  crunch  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Sometimes  when  a  nest  tree  came  down, 
and  a  whole  coon  colony  was  chopped  out 
of  the  snug  grass-lined  woody  chamber  in 
which  they  had  thought  to  sleep  away  part 
of  the  winter,  Wrong  had  to  choose  betwixt 
old  coons  and  young,  and  always  chose 
those  who  would  put  up  the  best  fight. 

Coons  hibernate  but  slightly,  sleeping 
commonly  from  the  winter  solstice  to  about 
"  Ground  Hog  day,"  which  is  the  second  of 
February.    They  nest  high  in  hollows  well  up 
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the  trunks  of  tall  trees.  A  warm  spell  in 
January  wakes  them  to  sit  nodding  and 
blinking  in  the  doors  of  their  holes.  But 
the  sleeping  is  evidently  not  to  escape 
cold  weather,  since  they  run  about  over 
light,  early  snows;  and  if  the  creeks,  at  their 
lowest  in  November,  skim  over  from  sudden 
severe  weather,  the  coons  often  break  the 
ice  to  wash  their  feet,  their  faces  and  their 
breakfast,  thus  showing  themselves  the 
■cleanliest  among  nest-making  animals.  Joe 
had  had  more  than  one  young  coon  for  a 
pet.  They  are  pretty,  intelligent,  and  full 
of  cunning  tricks,  but  very  mischievous. 


possum.  The  yams  were  dumped  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  fire,  covered  first  with 
embers,  then  with  blazing  brands  that  would 
shortly  be  coals,  and  left  for  half  an  hour, 
men  and  dogs  the  while  lying  supine  upon 
the  leaves,  feet  to  the  fire,  the  men  telling 
ghost  tales,  or  hunting  stories,  or  the  signs 
and  wonders  of  witchwork.  Joe  listened 
drowsily,  watching  the  moonshine  creep, 
the  fire  shine  flicker,  until  his  eyelids  shut 
of  their  own  weight.  And  then  he  knew 
nothing  more  until  Dan  hauled  him  up 
standing,  thrust  something  hot  into  his 
hands,   and   said,   loudly: 
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Sharp  axes  with  strong  and  willing  arms 
to  ply  them,  bring  down  very  big  trees  in 
a  little  while.  By  time  the  coon  was 
•caught,  or  the  colony  chopped  out,  the  fire 
was  blazing  royally,  and  potato  roasting  in 
order.  Sometimes  the  potatoes,  sweet  yel- 
low yams,  came  out  of  the  gunnysack,  or 
the  pockets  of  the  hunters.  Oftener  some- 
body had  slipped  aside  to  plunder  an  out- 
lying patch.  Nobody  ever  objected  to  such 
plundering.  It  was  accepted,  indeed,  as 
the  sign  of  good  neighborhood;  besides, 
the  plundered  knew  their  potatoes  might 
come  back  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  fat 


"  Wake  up,  ole  son !  Eberybody  else  done 
eat  er  hot  tater — eben  ter  de  dawgs." 

Going  home  through  the  gray  small  hours 
with  cocks  crowing  all  about,  the  hunters 
often  sang.  Daddy  Jim  nevet  sang  out  loud, 
but  droned  a  low,  deep  underchord.  Most 
of  the  songs  were  but  snatches.  Dan  said 
Daddy  Jim  knew  every  song  that  ever  was 
made  for  a  night  hunt,  but  wanted  to  keep 
them  all  to  himself.  Little  Moses  also  knew 
songs,  and  many  tales  of  the  animals,  but 
he  had  a  fitful  memory — it  was  not  once  a 
month  he  could  sing  anything  or  tell  any- 
thing straight  through. 


A  SKIRMISH   WITH  THE   SQUIRRELS 
By   E.   W.   Sandys 


I  BELIEVE  that  of  all  our  four-footed 
game,  great  and  small,  the  squirrel 
has  afforded  the  most  fun.  He  is 
the  boy's  first  important  quarry,  as  he  is 
the  last  resource  of  those  still  fond  of  their 
bit  of  sport,  but  too  old  or  too  enfeebled 
for  the  rough  work  necessary  in  the  pursuit 
of  big  game.  And  I  know  many  men,  too, 
in  the  sturdy  prime  of  life,  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  they  prefer  a  lively  day's 
squirrel  hunting  to  trailing  any  member  of 
the  deer  family.  Certain  it  is  that  more 
men  hunt  squirrels  than  ever  seek  the  ranges 
of  the  cervidse.  The  varieties  of  the  squirrel 
family  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  pursuit 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada  number  four, 
viz.,  the  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  carolinensis) , 
the  black  squirrel  (S.  niger),  the  fox  squirrel, 
which  I  believe  scientists  regard  as  a  variety 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  red  squirrel  [S. 
hudsonicus) .  The  last  named  is  a  nuisance, 
and  in  order  to  abate  a  nuisance,  he  shall 
be  first  considered.  He  is  a  very  common 
and  remarkably  officious  little  beast,  a  dan- 
gerous gossip  and  an  intolerable  scold. 
Still-hunters  hate  him  as  they  do  the  jay,  for 
both  quite  frequently  balk  the  hunter's  efforts 
by  kicking  up  such  a  row  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment that  every  creature  within  earshot 
knows  at  once  that  man,  the  dreaded,  is 
about.  The  red  squirrel  is  also  apt  to  be 
troublesome  in  other  »ways.  He  is  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  about  the  barns  and 
cribs,  stealing  grain  to  hide  in  various 
places,  storing  nuts  in  the  attic,  where  he 
persists  in  running  races  and  clattering 
about  when  you  most  want  to  sleep,  and 
he  it  is  who  litters  your  velvet  lawn  with 
countless  fragments  of  pine  and  fir  cones, 
until  what  was  a  sward  of  beauty  looks  like 
a  swirl  of  scraps.  And  all  of  these  might  be 
forgiven,  as  in  doing  them  the  creature 
merely  follows  its  natural  instincts,  but 
there  are  graver  charges  against  him.  Quick, 
alert,  beautiful  and  interesting  he  may  be, 
yet  he  has  a  more  than  sufficiently  strong 
dash  of  evil  in  his  nature.  To  see  him  cozily 
hunched  up  on  a  limb  with  his  red  banderole 
of  a  tail  curled  over  his  back,  while  he  en- 
joys his  midday  siesta,  or  when  sitting  erect 


upon  his  haunches,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  while  his  nimble  forepaws  handle 
cone,  nut  or  other  food  with  truly  marvel- 
ous dexterity,  one  would  never  suspect  him 
of  being  guilty  of  any  graver  crime  than 
some  trifling  petty  larceny.  Again,  as  he 
bounds  over  the  ground  in  graceful  speed, 
or  rushes  along  the,  to  all  but  him,  pre- 
carious footing  of  a  narrow  and  perhaps 
crooked  fence-top,  or  darts  up  one  tree  and 
flings  himself  to  the  next  in  reckless  aban- 
don (he  is  a  famous  climber  and  leaper),  or 
when  he  hangs  head  -  downward  on  a  tree- 
bole  and  coughs,  scolds  and  swears  at  you 
in  sputtering  wrath,  as  though  the  torrent 
of  his  rage  ran  more  freely  out  of  him  in 
the  inverted  position,  it  is  hard  to  recognize 
in  him  anything  worse  than  a  funny  and 
quite  desirable  small  chap. 

But  let  us  step  into  the  orchard.  The 
air  is  vibrant  with  the  woe  of  robins,  the 
wailing  of  catbirds  and  the  sympathetic 
cries  of  a  host  of  feathered  neighbors. 
Some  great  sorrow  has  fallen  somewhere 
amid  the  blooms  and  perfumes  of  that 
erstwhile  peaceful  scene.  The  cause  of  it 
sits  yonder  upon  a  stub,  turning  something 
in  his  ready  forepaws;  which  he  calmly 
devours,  to  the  accompaniment  of  screams 
and  frantic  protestations  by  the  fren7Jed 
birds.  Something  falls  to  the  ground  as 
the  squirrel  moves  away.  It  proves  to  be 
the  blood-stained  fragment  of  a  dainty  egg- 
shell, and  its  condition  tells  that  within  a 
few  days  a  young  bird  might  have  been 
born.  Above  the  lawn  towers  a  sturdy  pine, 
the  top  of  which  had  once  been  cut  of¥  to  make 
the  tree  grow  thicker.  The  flat  top  of  the 
trunk  has  for  years  been  the  chosen  nesting- 
place  for  a  pair  of  beautiful  mourning  doves. 
Standing  near  the  tree  we  hear  a  low  cough- 
ing and  sputtering  which  sounds  not  unlike 
muttered  profanity.  Mingled  with  it  we 
hear  an  occasional  sharp  pat-bat-bat,  after  Jj 
each  repetition  of  which  the  profanity  ^ 
increases  in  volume.  Peering  upward  we 
see  amid  the  dense  green,  one  of  Nature's 
small  tragedies  being  played  in  deadly 
earnest.  The  male  dove  is  firmly  braced 
above  the  two  snowy  eggs,  from  which  the 
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young  will  shortly  appear  if  all  goes  well. 
The  dove  has  one  wing  raised  as  a  fencer 
holds  his  free  hand,  while  the  other  wing  is 
softly  patting  the  bird's  side.  Sticking  to 
the  tree  trunk  a  few  inches  below  the  nest 
is  a  squirrel  intent  upon  a  raid.  He  has 
watched  those  eggs  since  the  process  of 
incubation  began,  and  he  knows  right  well 
that  they  are  now  as  he  would  have  them. 
He  makes  a  sudden  bounce  to  intimidate 
the  dove,  but  the  bird  is  brave.  Quick  as 
a  flash  the  ready  wing  meets  the  robber's 
nose  with  a  biff-baff  which  tells  that  there 
is  considerable  force  behind  it.  The  blows 
almost  knock  the  squirrel  from  the  trunk, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  temporarily  retreat. 
But  although  his  attacks  have  been  repulsed 
half  a  dozen  times  he  is  by  no  means  done. 
He  sidles  around  the  trunk  and  attempts  to 
carry  the  fortress  from  another  point,  but 
the  wary  dove  is  ready  for  him,  and  again 
the  wing  beats  him  off.  This  will  never 
do,  say  we,  so  while  one  goes  for  the  gun, 
the  other  keeps  watch  of  the  robber's 
movements.  Finally,  after  being  driven  to 
-a  proper  distance  from  the  tree,  the  squirrel's 
evil-doing  is  ended  by  a  storm  of  small  shot, 
and  the  doves  may  rest  in  peace. 

The  red  squirrel  unquestionably  destroys 
a  great  number  of  the  eggs  of  small  birds, 
always  preferring  those  about  ready  for  the 
hatching.  He  will  also  devour  young  birds 
if  he  can  find  them  within  a  day  or  two  after 
they  have  left  the  shell.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  attack  a  nest  after  the  young 
had  commenced  to  sprout  feathers,  but  I 
have  seen  quite  enough  of  his  work  during 
the  earlier  stages  to  warrant  his  destruction. 
I  never  shoot  him  for  any  other  reason,  as 
I  consider  him  an  altogether  too  easy  quarry 
to  afford  any  sport,  while  in  my  opinion  his 
wretched  little  body  is  not  Avorth  bothering 
about  for  the  table.  In  the  case  of  the 
gray,  black  and  fox  squirrels  things  are 
different.  A  fat  young  one  of  an}^  of  these 
varieties  is  indeed  dainty  fare — so  good  that 
it  must  be  tasted  to  be  properly  appreciated. 
Nor  are  the  old  ones,  when  in  prime  condi- 
tion, to  be  despised,  as  they  only  suffer  when 
compared  with  the  young,  there  naturally 
being  a  slight  lack  of  tenderness  and  juici- 
ness. Properly  shot,  dressed  and  cooked, 
a  fat  squirrel  is  about  as  appetizing  a  morsel 
as  a  man  would  care  to  taste. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  of  plump  form  and 
comparatively  short  bodied;  he  carries  a 
fine  tail  which  looks  not  unlike  a  beautiful 


gray  plume.  He  is  not  so  active  as  the  red 
one,  but  he  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  trees, 
where  as  a  leaper  and  climber  he  is  a  worthy 
representative  of  his  agile  family.  But  to 
my  mind  the  longer  and  more  slender  black 
fellow  is  the  handsomest  of  all.  His  coat, 
when  in  prime  condition,  shines  like  satin, 
and  his  long  glossy  tail  adds  to  his  apparent 
slenderness,  and  truly  is  an  adornment 
gracefully  worn.  The  black  squirrel  is  a 
fearless  climber  and  a  daring  leaper,  and, 
strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  his  color,  an 
intense  black  all  over,  he  is  not  so  easily 
seen  after  he  has  once  reached  the  upper 
branches  of  any  ordinary  -  sized  tree.  He 
and  his  gray  cousins  are  wonderfully  clever 
at  hiding,  and  they  will  stick  so  close  to  a 
trunk,  or  lie  so  flat  along  a  limb,  that  fre- 
quently they  escape  observation,  or  are 
only  located  by  the  tip  of  a  tail  waving 
in  the  breeze,  or  by  the  erect  ears  showing 
above  their  resting  place.  The  chief  food 
of  these  animals  consists  of  nuts,  mast  and 
other  vegetable  growths,  and  they  are 
passionately  fond  of  corn,  especially  when 
the  grain  is  just  passing  beyond  the  milky 
stage.  At  this  time,  when  at  all  numerous, 
they  work  considerable  damage  among  the 
corn.  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  blacks  fol- 
lowing each  other  at  speed  along  the  top 
of  a  snake  fence,  every  squirrel  carrying  a 
dainty  ear  of  corn  in  his  mouth.  The 
plunder  was  borne  to  the  shelter  of  the 
woods  and  there  devoured  at  leisure.  The 
squirrels  would  make  many  trips  during  a 
day,  and  a  stroll  through  the  cornfield 
would  reveal  ample  evidence  of  their  de- 
structiveness.  ,  More  than  once  I  have 
heard  farmers  declare  that  the  black  raiders 
had  destroyed  fully  three-fourths  of  what 
had  promised  to  be  a  fair  crop.  This,  of 
course,  was  where  the  field  lay  close  to  a 
wood.  I  have  used  both  shotgun  and 
rifle  in  the  pursuit  of  this  game,  and  have 
enjoyed  fine  sport  with  both.  When  the 
shotgun  was  the  weapon  it  never  was  aimed 
at  a  crouching  squirrel.  Sportsmanship 
demanded  that  the  game  should  be  in 
motion  when  the  trigger  was  pulled.  The 
squirrel  might  be  dashing  over  the  ground, 
speeding  along  a  fence-top,  a  limb,  or 
ascending  a  tree-bole,  it  was  all  right  so 
long  as  he  was  moving.  The  proudest  feat 
of  all  was  to  stop  one  in  the  air  in  the  middle 
of  a  leap  from  one  tree  to  another.  This 
required  quick  and  accurate  work,  and  the 
best  of  shots  frequently  failed  to  score  a 
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clean  kill.  A  miss  in  the  air  and  a  kill  with 
the  second  barrel  as  the  squirrel  raced 
along  a  limb,  very  often  occurred. 

In  days,  alas!  long  since  past,  we  of  the 
squirrel  brigade  were  full  of  tricks  to  be 
played  upon  an  unsophisticated  comrade. 
If  a  squirrel  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  thick- 
foliaged  tree,  then  the  wisest  course  was 
to  get  the  other  fellow  to  pound  the  trunk 
with  a  club.  When  a  squirrel  was  seen 
upon  the  ground  and  making  good  time 
for  his  favorite  tree,  then  it  was  good  form 
to  pursue  yelling  to  excite  your  friend,  and 
as  the  tree  was  neared  to  allow  him  to  out- 
run you  a  trifle.  Of  course  the  squirrel 
went  up  the  far  side  of  the  trunk,  and  your 
comrade,  flushed  with  having  out-footed 
you,  promptly  chased  around  the  tree  to 
get  a  shot,  whereupon  the  squirrel,  being 
unable  to  count,  at  once  shifted  around 
to  your  side  and  offered  an  easy  mark  as  it 
cannot  climb  straight  upward  too  fast  for 
even  a  moderate  shot.  When  certain  that  a 
squirrel  was  hidden  in  the  upper  foliage,  or 
upon  some  limb,  and  ail  pounding  and 
shouting  had  failed  to  move  him,  the  last 
resort  was  to  fire  one  barrel  into  the  densest 
part  of  the  tree,  and  then  to  stop  the  game 
with  the  second.  Unless  the  squirrel  had 
actually  holed,  this  seldom  failed  to  start 
him.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  supply 
of  black  squirrels  varied  curiously.  One 
season  they  would  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers. I  once  drove  seven  up  a  single  dead 
tree  which  stood  in  a  cornfield,  and  a  year 
later  I  might  not  see  one  in  a  long  day's 
tramp.  The  country  folk  had  a  saying  that 
black  squirrels  were  plentiful  every  seven 
years.  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  this,  but  I  know  that  after  the  army  of 
squirrels  had  disappeared,  they  were  not 
again  numerous  until  some  years  had 
elapsed.  I  never  rightly  understood  their 
migrations,  but  I  have  seen  large  numbers 
of  them  moving  through  the  woods,  as 
though  bound  upon  some  well  understood 
mission.  I  have  killed  plenty  of  them  in 
one  bit  of  woods  and  a  few  days  later  found 
not  one  upon  the  same  ground,  while  the 
next  bit  of  woods  in  the  direction  of  the 
general  movement  would  furnish  the  best 
of  sport. 

The  successful  squirrel  hunter  was  the 
envy  of  his  youthful  associates.  I  ranked 
high,  possibly  because  I  had  a  much  better 
gun  than  any  of  my  comrades.  I  used  to 
sally   forth   with   a   narrow   strap   buckled 


about  my  waist.  When  I  got  a  squirrel  I 
would  slit  his  hind  leg  under  the  tendon, 
pass  the  strap  through  and  let  him  hang. 
When  the  bag  was  large,  I  invariably  took 
the  longest  route  through  the  streets,  too. 
There  were  many  negroes  in  our  town.  They 
loved  "squrl"  and  were  always  hunting 
when  the  game  was  to  be  had.  A  large 
percentage  of  them  were  good  hunters,  too; 
they  thoroughly  understood  the  habits  of 
their  quarry,  and  the}'-,  of  course,  possessed 
that  natural  lazy  patience  so  characteristic 
of  their  race.  They  carried,  as  a  rule,  very 
long-barreled  single  shotguns,  of  about 
fourteen  or  sixteen  gauge,  while  the  am- 
munition was  in  the  old-fashioned  horn 
and  pouch,  or  perhaps  more  frequently  in 
bottles  of  suitable  size.  Every  one  of  these 
quaint  old  guns  was  surely  the  best  ever 
made,  and  their  owners  had  all  sorts  of 
names  for  them,  such  as  "Long  Maria," 
"Sweet  Honey,"  "Wild  Frank,"  "  Reachin' 
Sue,"  and  so  on.  A  few  of  these  guns  when 
properly  loaded,  would  shoot  fairly  well, 
but  most  of  them  were  regular  old  gaspipes 
which  flung  the  big  shot  used  in  all  direc- 
tions. Their  owners  never  attempted  a 
running  shot,  but  followed  a  squirrel  until 
it  had  halted  in  an  easy  position,  and  then, 
like  as  not,  the  old  gun  was  fired  from  a  rest. 
The  fact  that  every  squirrel  secured  meant 
a  dime  or  more  in  the  hunter's  pocket 
will  explain  the  extreme  caution  exercised. 

The  negroes,  dyed-in-the-wool  pot-hunt- 
ers as  they  were,  not  unfrequently  fell  vic- 
tims to  our  youthful  deviltry.  They  never 
would  give  a  squirrel  a  fair  chance,  and 
they  absolutely  wouldn't  hustle,  so  we 
did  things  to  them  cheerfully  and  without 
jDrice.  To  roll  a  wad  of  leaves  and  tie  it 
firmly  with  a  bit  of  twine  is  a  very  simple 
matter;  to  cut  a  tail  from  a  dead  squirrel 
and  affix  it  to  the  roll  is  not  too  laborious, 
considering  the  joys  it  may  bring.  To 
climb  an  easy  tree  and  lash  the  dummy  in 
a  lofty  fork  possibly  is  hardish  work,  but 
then,  when  the  tail  swings  good  and  free, 
the  outfit  does  look  so  like  a  squirrel.  Thus 
we  made  and  set  the  "coon-trap." 

And  if  the  "coon"  didn't  find  it,  we  at- 
tended to  everything  with  a  guileless  sim- 
plicity which  was  extremely  beautiful.  We 
would  meet  the  "coon"  and  make  fair 
speech  unto  him,  show  to  him  our  squirrels 
and  gradually  drift  him  into  the  danger 
zone.  Ten  to  one,  he'd  see  the  squirrel 
first,  too!     And  then  was  it  not  rare,  sweet 
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joy  to  notice  how  he  would  manoeuver  us 
away  from  the  prize  till  he  had  got  us  good 
and  far  in  spite  of  our  exasperating  dawd- 
ling? Then  it  surely  would  be  "Wa'al, 
good  mawnin',  gemmon — reckon  I'se  dun 
gwine  dish  yere  way  fur  a  peece — You'se 
'tirely  tew  spry  fur  de  ole  man  dis  mawnin'." 

And  then  how  we'd  leg  it  till  we  could 
melt  in  behind  handy  trees  from  which  to 
watch  the  old  rascal  hustling  back  to  his 
"squrl"!  He'd  find  it,  too,  all  right,  and 
before  long  the  roar  of  the  old  gaspipe 
would  come  to  our  straining  ears.  Sweet 
was  the  sound — sweet  as  would  be  the  purl 
of  running  Avater  in  the  desert,  or  a  drift 
of  music  through  an  opened  gate  of  Para- 
dise. Only  the  truly  good  can  under- 
stand. 

And  the  "coon"  would  load  and  fire 
again  and  again,  while  we  would  keep  care- 
ful tabs  so  that  we  could  tell  exactly  how  fast 
he  was  feeding  the  old  gaspipe.  We  could 
picture  him  fumbling  and  sweating  while 
trying  to  keep  his  pop  eyes  on  the  quarry. 
At  every  fresh  roar  there  would  be  gasping 
snorts  of  bliss,  while  we  lay  on  the  ground 
and  clung  to  roots  and  things,  lest  we  be 
bodily  transported  to  where  such  pleasure 
knows  no  end.  And  when  at  last  the  final 
silence  came — when  we  knew  that  shot, 
or  powder,  or  caps  had  run  out!  Wow! 
how  good  it  was! — how  fair  the  earth!  how 
sweet  just  to  be  allowed  to  live  and  lie  there 
and  picture  the  outraged  one  going  home 
and  maybe  half  knocking  the  head  off  the 
first  pickaninny  that  dared  to  ask — "  Did 
yo'  git  menny  squrl?" 

But  the  cream  of  squirrel  shooting  is 
enjoyed  by  the  man  who  uses  a  light  rifle 
of  small  caliber  and  medium  power.  The 
".22  long"  as  now  turned  out  by  our  lead- 
ing makers,  is  an  excellent  weapon — in 
fact  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  purpose. 
I  had  a  single-shot  ..32,  and  later  a  ,22,  and 
I  have  enjoyed  capital  sport  with  both. 
Neither  arm  had  sufficient  range  to  be 
dangerous  to  people  or  stock  at  a  distance, 
while  they  would  throw  lead  with  sur- 
prising accuracy  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  Good  rifle  shots  always  aimed  for  the 
squirrel's  head,  both  to  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  sport  and  to  avoid  spoiling 
meat.  And  be  it  known  that  a  squirrel's 
head  at  a  range  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  is 
no  easy  mark.  If  a  reader  doubt  this  let 
him  go  to  the  woods  for  a  day,  keep  all 
empty  shells,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 


let  him  try  to  make  the  dead  squirrels  and 
the  empty  shells  tally.  He  may  be  con- 
siderably surprised.  Quite  frequently  a 
squirrel  would  be  discovered  lying  flat 
upon  a  large  limb,  or  sticking  close  to  a 
tree-bole.  In  such  cases  it  was  a  favorite 
trick  to  try  the  "barking"  shot — i.e.,  to 
cause  the  ball  to  strike  the  bark  imme- 
diately under  the  squirrel.  If  correctly 
done  the  shock  would  bounce  the  squirrel 
from  its  hold  and  send  it  down  as  dead  as 
though  the  ball  had  actually  touched  it. 
This  feat  of  "barking"  squirrels  has  been 
questioned  by  some  doubters,  but  I  have 
seen  it  done,  and  have  myself  done  it  so 
many  times,  that  I  wonder  that  every  squir- 
rel hunter  does  not  know  all  about  it.  I 
never  attempted  it  with  the  .22,  so  cannot 
speak  positively  about  that  arm,  but  with 
anything  of  larger  caliber,  the  shot  is  not 
only  practicable,  but  easy  to  any  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  light  rifle  at  short 
ranges.  Vastly  more  difficult  feats  are  per- 
formed   daily    in   shooting   galleries. 

The  best  of  all  seasons  for  the  use  of  the 
rifle  is  during  those  brave  brown  days  when 
nuts  are  ripe,  and  the  most  profitable 
hours  are  immediately  after  sunrise  and 
toward  sunset.  Then  the  squirrels  are  busy 
feeding,  and  the  true  still-hunter  will  find 
much  to  interest  him,  even  though  he 
should  fail  to  bag  a  head  of  game.  That  all 
things  come  to  him  who  Avaits  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  this  form  of  sport.  There  is  no 
use  in  tramping  noisily  about  and  looking 
for  the  game.  Sharp  eyes  and  ears  see  and 
hear  you  long  before  your  duller  faculties 
can  locate  their  owners — the  one  reliable 
way  is  to  keep  still  and  listen. 

Let  us  go  into  this  wood  where  broad- 
leaved  hickories,  sturdy  oaks,  scattering 
chestnuts,  towering  elms  and  fine  beeches 
and  maples  are  mingled  in  fair  proportion. 
Tread  lightly  here,  'tis  squirrel-haunted 
ground,  and  let  us  seat  ourselves  upon  yon- 
der mossy  log  well  within  the  shadow  of 
the  woods.  The  one  large  pool — all  the 
sun  has  left  of  the  creek — gleams  placidly 
beside  us  as  its  surface  catches  the  first 
golden  light  which  tells  us  the  day  has  well 
begun  and  promises  fair  for  the  sport. 
The  woods  are  strangely  quiet.  A  myster- 
ious silence  broods  over  everything,  and 
silent  -  footed  shadows  creep  from  tree  to 
tree.  Now  and  then  a  whisper  of  bird 
music  tinkles  faintly  far  away,  only  to 
quickly  die  and  render  the  solemn  stillness 
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the  more  impressive.  We  wait — and  wait. 
Noiseless  shafts  of  golden  light  flash 
through  loopholes  in  the  dome  of  foliage  and 
start  mimic  fires  among  the  fallen  leaves. 
We  breathe  the  sweet  woodsy  airs,  and 
feel  within  us  something  of  the  holy  calm 
which  seems  to  have  brought  the  entire 
scene  under  its  soothing  spell. 

Spat!  We  involuntarily  start,  for  the 
sound  seemed  to  rip  the  stillness  like  a  pis- 
tol shot.  Was  it  a  large  drop  of  water 
falling  fair  upon  a  broad  leaf,  or  was  it ? 

Spat — spat!  There  it  is  again,  and  this 
time  followed  by  a  soft  rustling  of  leaves 
in  that  hickory  thirty  feet  away.  The  spell 
is  broken;  the  witchery  of  woodlands  has 
lost  its  subtle  charm,  for  the  hunter's  blood 
leaps  in  response  to  the  sounds  which  tell 
that  the  game  is  afoot.  A  distant  barking 
elicits  a  louder,  nearer  reply,  and  soon 
sounds  of  busy  life  are  heard  upon  every 
hand.  A  fragment  of  nutshell  falls  pat- 
tering through  the  leaves  and  strikes  the 
ground  in  plain  view,  and  small  branches 
almost  overhead  rustle  and  sway.  Pres- 
ently the  little  rifle  is  pointed  upward  and 
remains  for  a  moment  as  steady  as  though 
held  in  a  vise.  Then  a  sharp  report,  a 
momentary  violent  agitation  among  the 
leaves,  a  succession  of  crashes,  a  heavy 
thump  upon  the  ground — and  there  he  lies. 
He  is  a  fat  fellow,  but  a  red  streak  in  his 
glossy  fur  shows  that  the  ball  passed 
through  his  neck,  a  full  inch  from  the  spot 
aimed  at.  But  the  view  was  none  too 
clear  and  no  meat  was  spoiled.  Rustling 
of  leaves  and  branches  are  heard  in  several 
directions,  for  the  rifle,  although  small,  has 
a  spiteful  tongue,  and  the  timorous  game 
has  moved  away  a  bit.  In  the  distance  a 
swift  shape  is  traversing  a  fallen  tree,  but 
we  had  better  remain  quietly  where  we  are, 
as  there  may  be  another  hiding  in  our  tree. 
Moments  pass  and  at  last  a  leaf  rustles 
faintly.  There!  See — upon  that  long  limb 
stretching  toward  the  maples.  With  high- 
arched  back  and  head  in  bold  relief,  he 
pauses  to  measure  the  leap.  The  other 
rifle  comes  to  position,  dwells  a  moment, 
then  again  the  fatal  crack.  The  squirrel 
makes  a  convulsive  spring  in  the  direction 


it  had  intended  taking,  but  it  appears  to 
halt  in  mid-air;  then  it  comes  whizzing 
down,  turning  over  and  over  as  it  falls. 
The  shock  was  instant  death.  Not  bad 
practice  this. 

And  so  it  goes  on  through  three  pleasant 
hours.  We  change  position  now  and  then, 
until  at  last  the  word  has  been  passed 
around  to  all  the  furry  people  and  chances 
become  few  and  far  between.  Our  last 
squirrel  is  espied  running  along  a  rickety 
fence  and  we  watch  him  closely.  He  halts, 
hesitates,  then  drops  upon  the  ground, 
w^here  for  a  time  he  sits  erect  while  he  takes 
careful  observations.  When  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  coast  is  clear,  he  moves  toward  the 
pool  in  a  series  of  hesitating  leaps,  inter- 
rupted by  many  cautious  pauses  for  ex- 
amination of  the  surroundings.  He  at  last 
leaps  to  a  small  snag  which  projects  a  few 
inches  above  the  water.  He  forms  a  pretty 
picture  as  he  sits  with  his  ebon  plume  of  a 
tail  curling  gracefully  above  him,  while  his 
inverted  image  is  sharply  distinct  in  the  water 
below.  It  is  indeed  a  fair  chance  at  forty 
yards,  yet  at  the  sound  of  the  rifle  a  cascade 
of  white  water  leaps  into  the  air  and  the 
thoroughly  frightened  squirrel  darts  to  the 
nearest  tree.  In  his  haste  he  has  chosen 
an  isolated  shelter,  far  beyond  leaping  dis- 
tance from  its  nearest  neighbor.  And  now 
for  a  lively  windup.  The  tree  is  healthy 
and  tall;  there  is  not  a  hole  in  it,  and  the 
game's  sole  chance  is  to  climb  to  the  loftiest 
twig  that  will  bear  his  weight.  There  he 
is,  at  the  very  top,  swaying  to  and  fro  upon 
a  support  no  thicker  than  a  lead  pencil, 
while  his  tail  flutters  free  and  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  mark.  Five  times  the 
small  rifles  hail  him  and  the  lead  buzzes 
past,  maybe  almost  ruffling  his  fur.  A 
sixth  shot  is  better  timed  and  a  small  black 
ball  starts  earthward,  gaining  velocity  and 
bulk  as  it  comes,  until  it  strikes  the  earth 
with  a  thump  which  might  be  heard  many 
yards,  as  it  rebounds  a  yard  into  the  air. 
Now  let  us  seek  home  for  a  late  breakfast 
for  the  cup  of  coffee  at  starting  has  long 
since  lost  its  good  influence.  We  may  try 
again  toward  evening,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  squirrels  left. 
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By  James   S.    Mitchel 


IT  is  indeed  strange,  if  not  perplexing, 
that    in   a    generation    of   keen,    pro- 
gressive    competition     and     scientific 
training,  records  in  athletics  created  thirty, 
forty  and  even  fifty  years  ago  should  still 
defy  all  efforts  to  lower  them.     In  cycling 
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and  swimming  each  successive  year  sees  a 
new  crop  of  records,  which,  perhaps,  the 
figures  of  the  following  year  will  supplant; 
but  in  many  other  branches  of  physical  ex- 
ercise records  of  our  grandfather's  days 
still  linger.  A  few  long-standing  ones,  it  is 
true,  have  vanished  within  recent  years, 
but  they  were  more  or  less  on  the  technical 
order,  and,  compared  with  the  ones  remain- 
ing,  insignificant. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  noted  character 
of  bygone  athletic  days  was  Louis  Bennett, 
or,  to  use  his  more  familiar  pseudonym, 
"  Deerfoot,"  who  has  but  recently  died. 
He  was  a  full-blood  Seneca  Indian,  who, 
after  astonishing  everybody  in  this  country 
by  his  marvelous  speed  and  stamina,  went 


to  England,  where  his  racing  caused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  His  name  and  speed 
were  not  the  only  things  Deerfoot  intro- 
duced to  the  Britons.  He  stepped  on  his 
mark  attired  in  the  gala  costume  of  his  na- 
tion, and  loped  along  in  his  native  moccasins 
at  a  pace  before  which  opponents  and  rec- 
ords went  down  ignominiously.  With  his 
head-dress  of  eagle  feathers  crowning  wiry 
black  hair  and  the  stolid  features  of  his  race, 
he  strode  around  the  tracks  with  the  un- 
wavering persistency  of  a  brave  on  a  hot 
trail,  and  covered  mile  after  mile  with  an 
elasticity  and  endurance  that  defied  fatigue. 
His  greatest  achievement  was  at  London, 
England,  April  3,  1863.  Leaving  the  rec- 
ords behind  him  at  eleven  miles,  he  con- 
tinued on  for  another  mile  at  the  same  un- 
abated gait,  and  completed  the  twelve  miles 
in  1  hour  2  minutes  2^  seconds.  The 
nearest  approach  since  to  these  figures  is 
1  hour  2  minutes  43  seconds,  made  by  Sidney 
Thomas  at  Stamford  Bridge,  London,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1892.  In  the  exact  hour  Deerfoot 
covered  11  miles  970  yards,  and  only  two 
athletes  have  ever  surpassed  the  perform- 
ance— namely,  F.  E.  Bacon,  11  miles  1243 
yards,  in  1897,  and  Harry  Watkins,  11  miles 
1,286  yards,  in  1899. 

Contemporary  with  Deerfoot  was  "  Bill "  . 
Lang,  and  the  year  1863  saw  him,  like  the 
Indian,  in  the  zenith  of  his  prowess.  He 
was  born  at  London,  England,  on  December 
22,  1838,  and  was  what  local  nomenclature 
termed  a  "Cockney."  At  Manchester,  on 
July  18,  1863,  he  ran  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  5  minutes  35^  seconds,  time  which  has 
never  been  approached  nearer  than  5  min- 
utes 38  4-5  seconds,  by  T.  P.  Conneff,  at 
Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  in  1895.  W.  G.  George 
ran  the  distance  in  5  minutes  44  seconds,  in 
1882,  and  similar  figures  are  recorded  of 
J.  Kibblewhite,  in  1890.  Two  weeks  after 
having  established  his  mile-and-a-quarter 
record,  Lang  covered  two  miles  in  9  minutes 
11^  seconds.  The  only  runner  since  to  get 
within  measurable  distance  of  this  was 
W.  G.  George,  with  9  minutes  17  2-5  seconds, 
in  1884.  Again  in  the  same  year,  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1863,  Lang  still  further  encroached 
on  established  figures  by  running  a  mile  at 
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Newmarket  in  4  minutes,  2  seconds.  The 
course  was  straightaway  and  partly  down- 
hill, however,  so  that  the  performance  has 
no  place  on  the  record  tables.  It  is  claimed 
that  Lang  subsequently  ran  the  mile  in  4 
minutes  even,  on  the  Hammersmith  road, 
but  the  conditions  were  again  questionable, 
and  the  record  has  simply  merged  into  a 
tradition. 

Another  giant  pedestrian  of  that  eventful 
year  was  "Jack  "  White.  He  had  few  equals 
at  any  distance  from  a  mile  to  ten,  while  at 
all  the  intermediate  distances  he  reigned 
supreme.  His  figures  for  three  and  four 
miles  have  only  recently  been  altered,  and 
his  records  for  six  and  seven  miles  are  still 
emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of  fame.  Any 
man  who  has  ever  trained  for  distance 
running  knows  the  difficulty  of  covering 
two  miles  inside  of  ten  minutes;  about  a 
dozen  have  continued  this  gait  for  three 
miles;  the  favored  ones  who  have  sus- 
tained the  pace  through  the  fourth  mile 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
but  beyond  five  miles  onh^  one  mortal  is 
on  record  as  keeping  within  the  even  time, 
and  that  is  "Jack"  White.    The  feat  was  per- 


formed at  Hackney-Wick,  England,  May  11, 
1863,  when  White  ran  seven  miles  in  34 
minutes  45  seconds.  These  figures  of 
thirty-seven  years  ago  have  not  since  been 
altered,  and  perhaps  their  exceptional  merit 
can  best  be  shown  by  contrast  with  the 
times  of  Sid  Thomas,  the  world's  greatest 
amateur,  nearly  thirty  years  later. 

SIX   MILES.  SEVEN   MILES. 

White,      29  min.  50    sec.    34  min.  45  sec. 
Thomas,  30    "      17i    "      35    "     36|  " 

No  man  has  ever  beaten  George  Seward's 
wonderful  time  of  19 J  seconds  for  200  yards, 
made  fifty-three  years  ago;  E.  H.  Felling, 
of  the  London  A.  C,  is  credited  with  19  2-5 
seconds,  but  official  investigation  revealed 
the  fact  that  a  veritable  hurricane  blew 
against  the  runner's  back,  consequently  the 
record  was  rejected. 

Mention  of  phenomenal  sprint  races  imme- 
diately conjures  up  the  name  of  Harry 
Hutchens  and  the  oft-discussed  question  of 
his  exact  speed  for  100  Awards.  Some  close 
students  of  sprinting  claimed  he  Avas  good 
for  9  3-5  seconds,  and  would  stretch  a  point 
toward  9J;  the  less  skeptical  even  vowed 
he  possessed  speed  to  carry  him  over  that 
space  of  ground  in  9  1-5  seconds.  However 
vague  this  assertion  may  appear,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  Hutchens  was 
faster  than  any  man,  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, who  ever  lived;  and  no  better  proof 
could  be  furnished  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  this  claim  than  a  story  told  the 
writer,  several  years  ago,  by  the  late  L.  E. 
M3^ers.  It  appears  when  Myers  first 
visited  England  he  trained  for  awhile  at 
Stoke-on-Trent,  and,  by  coincidence,  Hutch- 
ens happened  to  be  "  doing  a  bit  of  work " 
at  the  same  place.  Prior  to  his  departure 
from  America,  "  Lon,"  as  Mj^ers  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  given  a  ten-second  record 
for  the  hundred  yards,  and,  as  he  said  him- 
self, it  made  him  so  confident  that  he  was 
of  an  opinion  that  he  could  defeat  Hutchens. 
So  one  day  he  challengecl  the  ex-Sheffielder 
to  run  him  a  hundred  level  for  a  basket  of 
wine.  "All  right,  Yank,"  said  Hutchens, 
"but  in  order  to  make  it  more  interesting, 
I'll  give  you  four  yards'  start.  You'll  want 
it  badl}'  long  before  j'ou  finish."  Of  course, 
Myers  scouted  the  proposition,  sajang  he> 
did  not  need  a  yard  from  the  best  man  on 
earth.  After  some  persuasion,  however, 
Myers  accepted  the  handicap.  They  start- 
ed, and  to  Myers'  consternation,  Hutchens, 
running    in    his    straight-leg    style    like   a 
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pacer,  drew  level  at  the  sixty-yard  mark, 
and  for  the  remaining  forty  yards  the  Eng- 
lishman gained  two  additional  yards  on  the 
American.  Allowing  that  Myers  could 
negotiate  the  hundred  in  ten  seconds,  this 
race  meant  that  Hutchens  was,  with  track 
and  weather  conditions  favorable,  capable 
of  9  2-5  at  his  best.  In  the  Sheffield  handi- 
cap of  1882  he  started  from  scratch  and  ran 
131J  3'ards  in  12x  seconds,  which  means 
something  like  eight  yards  better  than  even 
time.  His  thirty  seconds  for  300  yards  at 
Edinburgh,  January  2,  1884,  still  holds  the 
premier  place  on  the  record  books.  This 
was  in  the  "New  Year's  Handicap,"  on  the 
old  Powderhall  grounds.  Eighteen  runners 
faced  the  starter  with  Hutchens  alone  on 
the  scratch  mark.  The  track  was  soft  and 
sloppy,  from  a  slight  fall  of  snow  which  en- 
veloped "Auld  Reekie"  the  night  previous. 
Nevertheless,  Hutchens  got  through  his 
field  like  a  deer  through  a  frightened  flock 
of  sheep,  and  won  by  several  yards  to  spare. 
An  eye  witness  says  that  he  was  twice  jos- 
tled to  the  edge  of  the  track,  and  that  he 
must  have  ran  at  least  seven  or  eight  yards 
more  than  the  stipulated  distance.  Other 
remarkable  performances  of  Hutchens, 
which,  like  the  foregoing,  are  likely  to  re- 
main intact  for  many  years,  are :  150  3'ards 
in  14J  seconds;  140  yards  in  14  seconds, 
against  a  stiff  breeze,  and  13i  seconds,  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction.  A  runner 
named  W.  G.  Scarlet  at  Newmarket,  Eng- 
land, in  1841,  had  previously  accomplished 
the  same  results. 

Of  all  the  performances,  whether  amateur 
or  professional,  the  one  most  likely  to  stand 
against  the  assaults  of  time  is  4  minutes 
12|  seconds  for  the  mile,  by  W.  G.  George, 
at  Lillie  Bridge,  London,  Monday,  August 
23,  1886.  The  writer  was  amongst  a  crowd 
of  about  2,000  enthusiasts  who  watched  the 
race,  which  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  three, 
between  the  Englishman  and  William  Cum- 
mings,  a  Scotch  professional'.  Cummings 
won  the  toss  and  chose  the  inside  position, 
but,  at  the  crack  of  the  pistol,  George  jumped 
away  and  assumed  the  lead  with  the  Scotch- 
man trailing  about  two  yards  behind.  Thus 
they  ran  to  the  quarter,  which  was  covered 
in  58^  seconds.  They  maintained  the  same 
position  to  the  half-mile,  the  time  being 
2  minutes  2  seconds.  Facing  the  three- 
quarter  mark,  Cummings  spurted  and  went 
to  the  front,  his  time  being  3  minutes  7f 
seconds.     The  spurt  was  no  feeler,  but   in 


dead  earnest.  Cummings  tore  along,  with 
George  a  yard  and  a  half  behind.  Going 
up  the  back  stretch,  the  leader  increased 
the  pace,  but  rounding  the  last  bend,  amidst 
a  roar  from  the  crowd,  George  drew  level, 
and  with  a  splendid  burst  of  speed  on 
entering  the  homestretch  took  the  lead. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  finish 
Cummings  tottered  and  fell,  exhausted,  and 
George  finished  alone  the  greatest  mile  ever 
run  b}^  mortal  man. 

Amateur  runners  have  made  more  head- 
way against  records  than  professionals; 
still,  several  records  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury are  too  much  for  the  men  of  the  present. 
It  is  nineteen  years  since  L.  E.  Myers  made 
his  marvelous  record  of  2  minutes  13  sec- 
onds for  1,000  Awards,  and  even  such  cracks 
as  Kilpatrick,  Lutyens,  Dohm,  Cross  and 
Cummings,  the  professional,  have  failed  to 
lower  it.  In  the  heavyweight  department 
the  harness  lift  of  3,239  pounds  by  the  late 
and  lamented  William  B.  Curtis  still  re- 
mains unequaled,  and  may  for  years  to 
come;  as  may  the  one-hand  throw  of  131 
feet  4  inches  with  a  sixteen-pound  hammer 
— 3  feet  6  inches  handle — by  Maurice  Davin. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  at  Lansdowne 
Road,  Dublin,  in  1876. 


BILL        LANG. 


THE   CARE  OF  THE   DOG. 

By  Adele  W.  Lee. 


THE  care  of  dogs,  in  the  truest  sense, 
does  not  mean  coddling  and  pamp- 
ering. I  do  not  ask  such  care  for 
any  dog;  for  while  that  treatment  may  be 
a  pleasure  to  some  owners,  it  is  not  the  dog's 
sphere  or  for  his  good.  The  dog  should  have 
the  consideration  at  its  owner's  hands  which 
its  loyalty  and  devotion  merit,  but  should 
always  be  held  to  the  position  of  a  willing, 
obedient  servant.  Yet  how  few  house  dogs 
are  really  obedient.  They  are  beaten  by 
the  cook  one  moment,  teased  by  the  small 
boy  the  next,  and  then  rescued  and  hugged 
by  his  big  sister. 

A  dog,  to  be  a  real  source  of  pleasure  to 
a  household,  should  have  one  master  from 
whom  it  takes  its  orders,  and  naturally  looks 
up  to  as  its  ideal.  With  such  a  bond  of 
sympathy  established  between  owner  and 
dog,  the  latter  understands  intuitively 
whether  it  is  pleasing  its  master  or  not; 
and  if  the  dog  is  a  companion  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  physical  punishment, 
with  even  a  fairly  intelligent  specimen, 
is  rarely  needed.  In  a  close  study,  cover- 
ing nearly  all  the  breeds  of  dogs,  I  have 
found  it  a  very  safe  rule  to  follow,  to 
chastise  only  when  a  dog  disobeys  wil- 
fully and  with  full  knowledge  that  he  is 
so  doing.  A  dog  should  take  the  most  severe 
punishment  from  its  master  without  resent- 
ment; one  that  growls  or  shows  temper  is 
most  decidedly  not  a  safe  member  of  any 
household,  and  should  be  disposed  of  forth- 
with. Almost  any  self-respecting  dog  will 
resent  punishment  from  a  stranger,  and  we 
cannot  blame  it  very  much  should  it  retaliate 
in  kind. 

If  one  is  raising  a  puppy  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  discriminate  when  it  should  be 
punished  for  wilful  disobedience,  otherwise 
the  dog  may  be  ruined  for  life;  and  a  young 
puppy  should  never  be  given  a  severe  whip- 
ping. If  it  is  thoroughly  frightened  it  is 
likely  to  be  permanently  cowed  in  spirit,  and 
no  amount  of  petting  afterwards  can  over- 
come it.  Of  equal  importance  is  a  friendly 
pat  and  word  of  encouragement  when  the 
dog  does  something  which  pleases  us.  He 
is  not  a  clairvoyant;  he  takes  his  cue  from  his 
master,  and,  if  encouraged,  is  very  apt  to 


repeat  the  pleasing  performance.  Even  if 
the  owner  shows  his  approval  or  disapproval 
simply  by  talking  to  the  dog,  it  very  soon 
learns  to  look  for  those  signs,  and  naturally 
tries  to  do  such  things  as  bring  the  signs  of 
approval. 

In  giving  a  lesson  of  obedience  never  give 
a  command  unless  you  are  capable  of  making 
your  pupil  obey.  It  may  take  a  great 
amount  of  time,  tact  and  patience  but  once 
thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  dog's  mind, 
any  simple  command,  such  as  "come," 
or  "lie  down,"  need  never  be  given  twice, 
unless  the  pupil  is  very  wilful.  Then  it 
must  be  shown  who  is  master.  A  puppy 
should  be  taught  to  come  immediately  upon 
being  called,  no  matter  what  he  may  be 
doing  or  where  he  may  be  going. 

When  one  buys  a  dog,  one  naturally  selects 
the  breed  most  nearly  suited  to  one's  wants. 
A  pet  dog,  and  pet  dogs  must  almost 
necessarily,  especially  in  cold  weather,  be 
house  dogs;  a  hunting  dog,  a  big  fellow 
for  a  guard  and  the  children,  and  so  on.  By 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  breed, 
we  must  judge  our  method  of  caring  for  them. 

First,  in  the  housing  or  kenneling :  A  toy  or 
pet  dog  must  have  more  warmth  than  an 
outdoor  climate  affords,  for  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  cold.  Almost  any  of  the  other 
varieties  can  be  made  comfortable  out  of 
doors  or  in  a  barn.  If  the  home  is  to  be 
a  dog-house,  place  it  in  some  sheltered  spot, 
and  do  not  follow  the  old  fashion  of  having 
the  door  cut  in  the  center  of  one  end,  so  that 
when  the  wind  is  from  that  direction  it  blows 
full  on  to  the  poor  fellow.  Cut  the  door  at 
the  end  of  one  side,  so  that  no  direct  draft 
ever  blows  on  the  dog.  In  very  cold  weather  . 
tack  a  piece  of  carpet  over  the  door,  making 
a  cut  up  the  center  of  it.  Give  your  dog  out 
of  doors  a  good  bed  of  clean  straw,  and 
change  it  at  least  once  a  week,  oftener  in 
very  wet  weather. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  especially 
cruel  to  keep  a  dog  on  chain.  Of  course, 
everyone  does  not  like  dogs,  and  it  is  not 
the  part  of  a  Samaritan  to  allow  our  pleas- 
ure to  cause  annoyance  to  our  neighbor. 
Still,  almost  every  one  has  a  back  yard  which 
could  be  so  arranged  that  their  dog  could  not 
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get  out,  and  yet  not  be  chained.  If  chaining 
becomes  absolutely  necessary,  by  all  means 
have  a  trolley  chain — that  is,  a  wire  run  over- 
head made  stationary  at  the  ends  to  posts. 
The  longer  the  chain  the  better.  Have  a  ring 
on  the  wire,  to  which  one  end  of  the  dog's 
chain  can  be  fastened,  the  other  end  of  the 
chain  being  snapped  on  the  dog's  collar. 
Have  the  chain  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the 
dog  to  go  in  and  lie  down  in  his  kennel  in 
comfort.  During  the  summer  months  be  sure 
and  provide  for  some  spot  for  his  kennel  that 
is  shady  during  the  entire  day.  An  excellent 
plan  is  to  have  the  kennel  raised  on  posts 
high  enough  from  the  ground  for  the  dog  to 
crawl  under.  Close  the  space  up  all  around, 
leaving  only  a  place  big  enough  for  the  dog  to 
go  in.  This  will  make  a  cool  retreat,  away 
from  the  flies,  which  will  be  most  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  our  friend.  A  dog  also  likes 
a  cool  drink;  keep  its  water  out  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  replenish  it  at  least  three 
times  a  day  in  hot  weather. 

When  flies  annoy  very  much,  the  ear  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  spot,  and  they  are  often 
bitten  until  raw.  Take  oil  of  citronella  one 
part,  fish  oil  five  parts,  and  apply  often.  No 
flies  will  come  near  while  this  remains  on. 
Then  there  is  the  ubiquitous  flea  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  the  dog's  comfort,  and  a  very 
heavy  reckoning  it  is.  Like  good  house- 
keeping, its  mastering  is  the  price  of  eternal 
vigilance.  It  is  of  no  use  to  wash  a  dog  for 
fleas,  and  hope  it  to  be  efficacious.  The 
kennel  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  also,  and 
often  whitewashed,  making  sure  that  the 
whitewash  gets  in  all  the  cracks  and  little 
crevices.  Fleas  do  not  breed  on  the  dog, 
but  in  the  kennel  and  its  surroundings;  so 
everything  must  be  scrupulously  clean. 
When  one  has  once  fully  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  these  pests,  unless  the  dog  is  running 
much  with  other  dogs  that  have  them,  little 
care  is  necessary  beyond  occasionally  looking 
over  the  dog  for  any  stray  ones.  Many 
firms  are  selling  soaps  and  liquids  that  will 
do  their  work  effectually,  providing  the 
above  instructions  are  followed. 

Many  Avant  to  know  how  often  a  dog 
should  be  washed?  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  in  much  washing,  providing  a  dog  has 
a  free  run  where  there  is  grass.  By  rolling 
and  licking  himself,  he  keeps' very  clean,  and 
the  strong  disapproval  most  dogs  show  of 
bathing  proves  pretty  conclusively  that 
nature  did  not  intend  it  for  them.  Some 
breeds  are,  of  course,  naturally  fond  of  the 


water,  and  for  them  nothing  is  finer  in  warm 
weather  than  a  good  swim.  Where  I  was 
visiting  last  summer,  there  was  a  very  bright 
little  fox  terrier.  The  family  had  never  been 
able  to  coax  him  into  the  water.  He  would 
follow  them  down  to  the  bank,  but  no 
further.  On  my  arrival  he  took  a  great 
fancy  to  me,  and  I  succeeded  in  coaxing 
him  to  go  in,  coming  only  a  little  way  at 
first.  He  finally  found  nothing  was  going 
to  hurt  him,  and  swam  first  to  one  and 
then  to  another  of  us,  enjoying  himself 
thoroughly.  This  he  kept  up  as  often  as 
we  went  in  bathing,  until  one  day  we  took 
a  cake  of  soap,  and  after  a  plunge  and 
a  swim,  in  which  the  little  terrier  joined, 
we  began  giving  him  a  good  shampoo 
with  the  soap.  His  disgust  was  supreme, 
and  he  showed  it  by  at  once  going  on  shore, 
and  rubbing  and  rolling  in  the  grass  and 
sand.  No  amount  of  coaxing  could  get 
"Bigot"  in  again  that  day.  A  dog's  first 
instinct  after  a  bath  is  to  rub  and  roll,  and 
the  more  dirt  he  can  rub  and  roll  in  the  better 
he  seems  suited.  In  little  house  pets,  to 
keep  away  the  doggy  smell,  an  occasional 
wash  is  pleasant  to  the  owner,  if  not  to  the 
dog,  but  once  a  week  is  more  than  ample, 
and  it  requires  considerable  care  during  the 
low  temperature  season. 

I  would  like  to  lay  particular  stress  on 
grooming.  That  a  dog  soon  learns  to  love, 
and  is  as  tickled  as  possible  when  it  sees  the 
brushes  coming.  A  daily  grooming  is  con- 
siderably better  than  much  washing.  Use  a 
good  bristle  brush — in  the  larger  varieties  a 
regular  horse  brush — then  rub  with  chamois 
skin  to  give  a  gloss.  For  the  little  pet  dogs 
an  ordinary  hair  brush  is  enough.  A  comb 
should  be  used  sparingly.  Little  fellows  can 
be  put  on  a  table  for  convenience,  but  the 
larger  ones  should  be  taught  to  place  the 
front  feet  on  a  chair,  which  position  makes 
the  grooming  a  much  easier  matter  and  saves 
the  owner's  back. 

We  now  come  to  the  all  important  item  of 
feeding;  and  here  again  we  must  discriminate 
between  the  different  breeds — between  a  dog 
having  its  liberty  and  one  having  very  little 
exercise.  The  dog  is  a  carnivorous  animal, 
with  teeth  adapted  to  tearing  and  crunch- 
ing its  food.  Meat  is  unquestionably  their 
principal  food  in  a  natural  state;  but  as  the 
life  and  habits  are  changed  and  modified 
under  domestication,  so  must  also  the  diet 
be  changed  to  suit  existing  conditions. 

Dogs  from  whom  much  work  is  expected. 
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such  as  hunting  dogs,  greyhounds  or  other 
hounds  in  training,  or  while  running,  require 
a  good  meat  diet,  beef  or  mutton  preferred, 
lean  and  varied  frorn  raw  to  well  cooked. 
Dogs  do  not  easily  digest  fat,  and  hence  fats 
and  greasy  foods  should  be  eschewed.  Rice 
is  about  the  very  nicest  cereal  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  meat.  A  pan  of  well  cooked 
rice,  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  has 
been  boiled,  and  the  meat  cut  fine  and  mixed 
all  through,  makes  a  dish  any  healthy  dog 
will  eat  with  a  relish.  In  feeding  meat  the 
secret  is  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  other 
food.  The  instinct  of  the  dog  is  to  pick  out 
all  the  meat  first,  often  leaving  the  balance. 
If  the  meat  has  been  thoroughly  boiled,  it  can 
be  squeezed  with  the  hand  all  through  the 
other  food,  and  so  make  one  "mess"  of  the 
entire  lot.  Milk  is  another  most  excellent 
food  article,  and  is  appreciated  by  nearly  all 
dogs.  Of  course,  puppies  require  milk,  for 
it  contains  all  the  elements  of  nutrition. 
Skimmed  milk  will  answer  almost  as  well  as 
fresh,  the  fat  not  being  an  essential  for  the 
puppy. 

I  have  had  many  persons  come  to  me  com- 
plaining, "my  dog  won't  eat  anything  but 
meat;  what  shall  I  do?"  The  method  of 
feeding  I  have  already  described  usually 
solves  the  problem.  Should  the  dog  refuse 
it  the  first  day,  or  the  second  day,  remove 
the  dish  after  about  half  an  hour,  and  do  not 
offer  clear  meat.  Wait  until  the  dog  gets 
hungry  enough  to  eat  what  you  have  pre- 
pared. About  one-third  meat  is  the  correct 
proportion  for  all  large  and  such  medium- 
sized  dogs  as  the  terriers.  The  little  house 
pets  thrive  on  less.  Tripe  is  also  a  most 
excellent  food,  and  is  liked  by  almost  all 
dogs.  Cut  it  up  and  mix  in  with  the  rice 
or  stale  bread,  the  same  as  the  beef  or 
mutton. 

I  have  been  considering  the  case  where  the 
table  scraps  are  not  sufficient  to  feed  the 
family  pets.  Where  there  is  sufficient 
nothing  is  better — vegetables,  gravy,  bread, 
etc.,  and  the  meat  mixed  up  all  through. 
Never  give  your  dog  sweets.  It  will  like 
them,  but  it  is  much  better  without  them. 
Once  in  a  while  a  little  meat  fed  raw  is 
a  treat  for  our  charge.  The  old-womanly 
notion  that  meat  gives  a  dog  distemper 
is  a  pure  vagary  of  the  fancy.  Distemper 
is   a   germ   disease,    and   is   no   more   pro- 


duced by  any  certain  kind  of  food,  than  such 
produces  scarlet  fever  in  a  child.  The 
more  nearly  in  perfect  physical  condi- 
tion a  dog  is,  the  less  susceptible  he  is 
to  disease.  The  number  of  times  a  day 
a  dog  should  be  fed  is  a  moot  question 
but  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  two 
meals  a  day  very  near  meet  the  require- 
ments. A  light  breakfast  and  a  full  meal 
at  night,  allowing  all  the  dog  will  eat 
with  a  relish.  Never  leave  any  food 
around  to  sour  or  freeze,  it  will  destroy 
the  dog's  appetite  to  have  it  constantly 
in  sight.  The  two  meals  a  day  apply 
to  grown  dogs.  Puppies  require  three  to 
five  meals  a  day.  The  younger  the  puppy 
the  more  often  it  must  be  fed.  Bones 
are  the  dog's  tooth  brush,  but  beware  of 
bones  that  splinter,  such  as  chicken  legs, 
chop  bones,  etc.  They  are  a  constant 
source  of  danger,  their  sharp  splintered 
points  being  liable  to  puncture  the  intes- 
tines. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  touch  upon  the  training  of  dogs  for  any 
special  purpose,  nor  their  treatment  in 
disease,  nor  their  preparation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  shown  on  the  bench  for 
competition.  For  these  purposes  amateurs 
generally  place  their  dogs  in  the  hands  of 
professional  handlers,  but  this  is  quite  un- 
necessary;  for  with  a  little  careful  observa- 
tion amateurs  can  master  the  conditions 
which  make  or  mar  a  dog's  success,  and 
can  put  their  dogs  into  the  show  ring  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  any  professional.  It  is 
such  an  added  pleasure  to  know  that  your 
dog's  prize  has  been  parth^  earned  by  your 
attention.  Compare  this  with  the  result  in 
a  case  in  which  a  careless  owner  sees  some 
imported  dog,  for  which  he  has  paid  a 
fabulous  sum,  beaten  time  and  again, 
because  by  ill-regulated  feeding  and  lack 
of  knowledge,  the  owner  has  allowed  the 
dog  to  become  too  fat.  Excess  of  fat  is 
more  frequently  a  cause  of  the  failure  of 
amateurs'  dogs  in  the  show  ring  than 
excessive  leanness  ;  though  that  too  is  a 
pitfall.  The  most  fatal  defect,  however,  is 
the  condition  of  the  dog's  coat,  or  rather 
the  want  of  condition.  A  careful  attention 
to  the  rules  of  cleanliness  which  I  have 
already  laid  down  will  obviate  disappoint- 
ment on  this  account. 
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AN  OLD   COACHING  ROAD 

SOME     NOTES     MADE     ON     A     BICYCLE     TRIP 
FROM    SOUTHAMPTON    TO    LONDON 

By  Walter   Hale 

(Illustrated  by  the  Author) 


IN  the  old  coaching  days  there  were 
three  famous  highways  leading  from 
London  to  the  South.  The  Brighton 
road  should  be  mentioned  first  because  of 
its  popularity  with  all  classes  and  the  speed 
and  regularity  for  which  the  service  on  it 
was  noted.  The  other  two  were  to  Ports- 
mouth   and  Southampton  respectively,  the 


coaches  on  which  took  the  same  road  out 
of  London,  via  Putney  Heath  and  Kingston 
to  Guildford,  where  the  former  branched 
off  and  ran  by  way  of  Godalming  to  Ports- 
mouth, while  the  Southampton  coach  kept 
on  through  Farnham,  Alton  and  Alresford 
to  Winchester.  Of  the  Portsmouth  coaches 
the  Rocket  and  Regulator  were  scheduled  for 
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good  time — the  Rocket  doing  the  seventy- 
one  miles  in  nine  hours.  The  Southampton 
road  could  boast  of  no  record  breakers, 
but  two  famous  whips  were  on  this  route, 
Pears,  who  drove  the  day  coach,  and  Cragnal, 
who  took  the  Eclipse  out  of  Southampton 
and  made  his  trips  with  the  regularity  of 


nation,  one  hundred  and   eighty-six  miles 
away,  at  eleven-thirty  that  night. 

The  trip  from  Southampton  to  London 
over  the  old  coaching  road  with  a  bicycle 
as  a  substitute  for  the  four-wheeler  is  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  seeing  rural  England,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  atmosphere 
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clock-work.  For  speed,  however,  these 
coaches  did  not  compare  with  the  Wonder, 
on  the  Holyhead  road,  which  covered  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  to 
Shrewsbury  in  fifteen  hours  and  three- 
quarters,  nor  with  the  Manchester  Telegraph, 
which  left  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  London 
at  five  in  the  morning  and  reached  its  desti- 


of  other  days.  The  Dolphin  Inn,  South- 
ampton, has  many  of  the  old  coaching 
memories  clinging  to  it.  Its  cobbled  court- 
yard,still  echoes  to  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet, 
but  the  blast  of  the  guard's  horn  no  longer 
calls  out  the  neighborhood  to  welcome  the 
arrival  of  the  mail;  even  a  pony  trap  in 
it  commands  attention  now,  while  the  rum- 
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ble  of  tram-cars  and  railway  vans  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  passing  of  the  stage  coach. 
A  bright  sunny  morning  found  us  on  our 
bicycles  threading  our  way  through  the 
crowded  streets  and  out  through  the  old 
Norman  Bar  Gate  w^hich  spans  the  High 
street.  It  was  all  up  hill  at  first,  a  long 
winding  ascent  with  the  typical  English 
hedge  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  cottages 
and  gardens  beyond.  At  last  we  reached 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  could  look  back 
on  the  city,  with  a  glimpse  of  blue  be- 
yond, where  Southampton  Water  appeared 
through  the  smoke.  Below,  stretching 
away  for  miles  toward  the  horizon,  lay  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Itchen  with  the  house- 
tops and  spires  of  Winchester  directly 
ahead,  the  great  roof  and  tower  of  the 
cathedral  showing  above  the  trees.  An  old 
road-bill  announces :  "  The  Rumsey  Machine, 
through  Winchester,  hung  on  steel  springs, 
begins  flying  on  the  3d  of  April  from  Lon- 
don to  Poole  in  one  day."  This  was  in 
1774,  but  the  picturesque  courtyard  of  the 
Black  Swan  looks  as  though  the  relays 
might  still  be  waiting  to  rush  the 
coach  ahead.  The  Black  Swan 
was  a  famous  posting  house  in 
the  thirties,  and  teams  were 
changed  here  to  take  the  mail  on 
to  Southampton.  The  inn  has  suf- 
fered little  through  the  changing 
times;  it  is  popular  with  cyclists 
and  travelers,  and  the  court-yard 
was  filled  with  carts  and  traps 
driven  in  from  the  country.  We 
stopped  before  the  great  cathe- 
dral, where  children  were  play- 
ing on  the  velvety  turf  and 
among  the  ancient  tombstones. 
Here  Canute  was  buried,  and 
EdAvard  the  Confessor  crowned; 
the  gray  old  building  is  richer  in 
historical  interest  than  any  other 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  England, 
always  excepting  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. There  are  many  other  points 
of  interest  in  Winchester,  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Mary  Winton,  little 
altered  since  Wykeham's  time, 
the  old  West  Gate,  a  Crom- 
wellian  relic,  and  the  tomb  of 
Izaak  Walton.  But  the  after- 
noon was  growing  apace,  so  we 
rode  out  of  the  city  and  over 
Magdalen  Hill,  from  which,  on  a 
clear   day,    you   can  see  the    Isle 


of   Wight  on  one  hand,  and   as  far  as  the 
Berkshire  Hills  on  the  other. 

In  the  little  village  of  Alresford  we  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  refreshed  ourselves  in  the 
smoke-begrimed  tap-room  of  the  Dolphin, 
a  small  hostelry  that  must  have  seen  cen- 
turies of  usefulness.  In  the  old  days  it 
was  a  resort  for  post-boys  and  stablemen; 
the  courtly  passengers  by  the  coach  and 
the  dignified  whip  would  look  for  a  more 
pretentious  resort.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  Tichborne  Park,  famous  through  its 
"claimant,"  and  a  pond  built  by  King 
John  to  feed  a  canal.  To  our  amazement, 
shortly  after  leaving  Alresford,  we  encoun- 
tered a  camel  blocking  the  road.  A 
highwayman  attacking  the  mail  coach 
could  not  have  been  more  disconcerting  in 
his  day  and  generation  than  was  this  beast 
to  us,  fortunately  we  were  not  held  up,  and 
by  a  detour  left  the  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  to  enjoy  his  freedom  till  the  traveling 
circus  near  by  discovered  its  loss.  We 
fairly  flew  down  the  long  hill  that  leads 
into  Alton,   where   our  day  ended  with  a 
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dinner  at  the  Swan,  a  large  white  inn  with 
a  sign  boasting  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  It  accommodated  many 
famous  people  in  the  coaching  days;  noble- 
men and  country  gentry  have  stopped  for  a 
substantial  luncheon  on  their  travels  up  or 
down  the  road.  As  a  sample  of  what  a 
dinner  meant  to  our  ancestors,  let  me  quote, 
from  Mr.  Tristram's  delightful  coaching 
book,   a   "Menu  at  the  Sugar   Loaf,  Dun- 


ten  centuries.  Now  it  is  known  chiefly  as 
a  hop  center  and  its  ales  are  famous  in 
London.  We  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the 
morning  at  the  little  church,  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Richard  Boles,  who  with  sixty 
Royalists  held  it  against  6,000  Parliamen- 
tarians until  overpowered. 

From  Alton  to  Farnham  the  road  is  level, 
and  with  a  stiff  breeze  behind  us  we  made 
quick  time.     At  the   Lion   and   Lamb   we 
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stable":  "A  Boiled  Round  of  Beef;  a 
Roast  Loin  of  Pork;  a  Roast  Aitchbone 
of  Beef,  and  a  Boiled  Hand  of  Pork  with 
Pease-pudding  and  Parsnips;  a  Roast  Goose; 
and  a  Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton."  And  this 
was  to  be  dealt  with  in  twenty  minutes, 
while  a  new  team  was  put  to  and  the  coach 
prepared  to  continue  its  speedy  journey 
on  the  Holyhead  road!  Alton  is  a  small 
place,  but  its    history    is   traced    through 


lunched  to  our  great  satisfaction.  Like 
many  of  the  inns  in  the  country,  the  view 
from  the  rear  is  the  most  picturesque,  for 
while  the  street  side  may  be  freshly  painted 
and  covered  with  garish  signs,  the  old 
chimneys  and  gables  and  quaint  windows 
at  the  back  remain  as  they  were  in  coaching 
times,  when  the  courtyard  was  always  the 
busiest  place  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
had  gone  but  a  short  distance  out  of  the 
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town  when  the  bicycles  began  to  work  hard. 
We  dismounted,  kicked  the  pedals  and 
examined  the  chains.  The  operation  was 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times  before  we 
looked  back  and  discovered  that  for  two 
miles  we  had  been  pushing  up  a  hill  so 
beautifully  graded  that  the  incline  was  not 
visible.  We  were  wheeling  over  the  "  Hog's 
Back"  a  chalky  ridge  that  forms  part  of 
the  North  Downs.  It  was  a  lonely  place 
in  the  old  daj^s,  and  coachmen  were  wont 
to  take  it  carefully,  for  the  road  was  tricky 
on  stormy  nights  and  highwaymen  found 
it  a  tempting  locality  to  ply  their  vocation. 
From  this  crest  the  view  of  the  country 
for  miles  around  is  charming;  on  one  hand 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Wey,  with  meadows 
and  fields  of  grain;  to  the  north,  far  below 
the  hillside,  is  Aldershot  Heath  with  a 
military  camp  where  20,000  soldiers  can 
be  accommodated.  In  1870-74  when  coun- 
try gentlemen  hereabouts  assisted  in  the 
revival  of  interest  in  coaching,  the  Aldershot 
was  well  known  on  the  road  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best-horsed  coaches  out  of 
London.  Down  St.  Catherine's  Hill  we 
coasted  and  nearly  came  to  grief  at  the 
steep  declivity  which  leads  to  the  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  hill  was  the  delight  of  ven- 
turesome whips  and  the  horror  of  women 
travelers  who  stuck  their  scoop-shovelled 
headgear  out  of  the  coach  windows 
and  besought  the  guard  to  apply  the 
skids. 

In  Guildford  the  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton  roads  met.  Many  a  fa- 
mous coachman  has  pulled  his  team 
up  before  the  Crown  or  the  White 
Hart  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
he  had  covered  Putney  Heath  and 
avoided  an  encounter  with  one  Jerry 
Abershawe,  a  noted  highwayman,  who 
worked  with  great  profit  to  himself  on 
the  Portsmouth  road.  Jerry  was  given 
to  lifting  the  passengers'  valuables  and 
then  retiring  to  an  inn  called  the  Bald- 
faced  Stag,  where  he  spent  his  spare 
hours  in  wild  carousing.  The  London- 
Guildford  coach  still  runs  daily  in  the 
season,  and  with  the  Brighton,  Dork- 
ing, Oxford,  Tunbridge  and  Windsor 
coaches  keeps  up  a  service  that  would 
delight  even  the  celebrated  Pears  him- 
self. Guildford  is  a  sleepy  place  now, 
with  a  picturesque  High  street,  a 
quaint  old  town  hall,  and  a  ruined 
castle    that   remains    a  fine  example 


of  Norman  architecture.  There  are  several 
old  coaching  inns,  one  the  White  Lion,  we 
found  particularly  interesting.  The  un- 
fortunate Duke  of  Monmouth  was  lodged 
in  the  town  on  his  way  to  London  after 
the  defeat  at  Edgemoor. 

We  had  scarcely  started  on  our  road  to 
Cobham  before  rain  began  to  fall,  a  drizzle 
at  first,  then  in  a  steady  shower  that  glided 
off  our  mackintoshes  into  our  boots,  and 
made  the  chains  of  our  bicycles  creak.  Our 
spirits  were  raised  a  bit  when  we  encountered 
a  rustic  trudging  along  in  the  mud,  whose 
rain  coat  was  made  from  a  gunny  sack  with 
holes  cut  out  for  the  arms.  As  we  neared 
him  we  saw  in  large  red  letters  that  had 
begun  to  run,  "Best  Flour  XXXX  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  U.  S.  A."  When  an  Eng- 
lishman dons  a  garment  of  American  manu- 
facture we  are  making  strides.  It  was 
near  Cobham,  on  the  heath,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Pepys  lost  their  way,  the  just 
deserts  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Pepys,  for  suspicion 
prompted  her  to  take  the  journey  with  her 
spouse.  In  1668  trips  to  Guildford  meant 
a  merry  evening,  and  though  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys  claimed  to  have  been  called  there  on 
official  business,  vanities  of  the  flesh  were 
as  frequent  then  as  they  are  to-day  and  wives 
as  knowing.  There  is  little  of  interest  in 
Cobham   now   except   the   White    Lion,    a 
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fine  relic  of  coaching  days.  The  village  is 
away  from  the  world  and  barely  breathing, 
but  Scotch  and  soda  were  obtainable  and 
as  grateful  to  us  as  must  have  been  the 
rum  and  milk  with  which  passengers  on  the 
Regulator  and  the  Hero  were  wont  to  brace 
themselves  for  the  journey  on  to  London. 

The  sun  was  out  again,  and  though  the 
coach  road  goes  on  to  Esher,  we  made  a 
detour  and  rolled  over  the  white  road  to 
Hampton  Court:  the  palace  Avhich  was  the 
downfall  of  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It 
is  perhaps  best  known  the  world  over  to- 
day as  the  scene  of  a  picture  that  has 
traveled  wide  and  far,  "  The  Happy  Days 
of  Charles  the  First "  ;  but  probably  it  has 
brought  more  happiness,  in  the  past  century, 
to  the  millions  of  the  public  who  have  en- 
joyed the  beauties  of  its  Thames-side  scenery, 
its  gardens,  its  galleries  of  paintings,  its 
wonderful  old  grape-vine  and  its  hundred 
other  attractions,  than  it  ever  did  to  the 
Cardinal  who  built  it,  or  the  King  whose 
favorite  home  it  was.  From  there  it  was  a 
short  jaunt  to  Kingston,  the  end  of  our  long 
day's  ride.  Kingston  has  fallen  from  its 
high  estate;  at  one  time  it  justified  its  name, 
Kingstown,  for  within  its  metes  and  bounds 
kings   were   proclaimed   and   crowned.      It 


long  remained  an  important  link  in  the  old 
coaching  chain  from  London  southward. 
Very  little  of  antiquity  is  left,  its  old 
inn,  the  Castle,  was  long  since  destroyed. 
But  the  Griffen  takes  its  place  and  retains 
the  traditions  and  the  ale  of  old  days.  We 
were  royally  entertained  there  on  roast  beef 
and  Yorkshire  pudding,  and  later  walked 
near  the  river  bank  in  the  long  English 
twilight.  Passengers  on  the  day  coaches. 
Rocket,  Regulator  or  Hero  and  Light  Post 
coach  leaving  London  early  in  the  morning, 
breakfasted  at  Kingston  after  crossing 
Putney  Heath,  where  every  now  and  again 
they  might  have  seen  .a  grave-looking  pro- 
cession of  principals,  seconds  and  leeches 
going  out  in  the  early  dawn  to  settle  an 
affair  of  honor;  the  heath  was  famous  as  a 
duelling  ground  besides  being  a  rendez- 
vous for  highwaymen.  The  distance  to 
London  is  about  twelve  miles,  but  the 
character  of  the  country  is  lost  and  the 
great  city  has  stamped  its  personality  on 
the  dwellings  and  inns  that  thickly  border 
the  road.  The  chimera  of  the  stage  coach 
and  the  atmosphere  of  its  day  left  us,  and 
as  we  sped  along  in  the  morning,  riding  into 
the  yellow  fog,  we  talked  of  hansom  cabs 
and  modern  hotels. 
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THE   ENGLISH    TURF 

ITS     ANTIQUITY,     PERMANENCY      AND     POLICY 

By   W.   H.    Rowe 


THE  love  of  the  thoroughbred  race- 
horse is  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
English  people,  for  the  turf  has 
been  veritably  their  national  pastime  for 
centuries.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry 
n.  (1154-1189),  a  Canterbury  monk  gives, 
in  his  "  Description  of  the  City  of  London," 
a  quaint  account  of  "a  certain  plain  field, 
such  both  in  reality  and  name,  Smithfield 
from  a  Saxon  word,  smith,  meaning  smooth," 
to  which  were  wont  to  come  "  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons — -earls,  barons,  knights  and  a 
swarm  of  citizens  "  for  the  purpose  of  racing 
horses  "both  strong  and  fleet"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "  common  horses,"  these 
latter  being  ordered  "to  withdraw  out  of 
the  way"   when  a   race  was  run. 

The  turf  in  England  possesses  a  marked 
advantage  over  that  of  any  other  existing 
nation,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  sport,  as  so  graphically  demonstrated 
by  the  literary  curio  I  have  quoted,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  permanency  of  its  in- 
stitutions for  very  considerably  more  than 
a  century.  The  American  finds  that  com- 
paratively chaotic  conditions  have  prevailed 
in  his  own  country  up  to  a  very  recent 
date.  In  a  majority  of  the  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  sport  of  horse-racing 
was  conducted  here  upon  virtually  no  defi- 
nite lines.  Each  race-course  was  tacitly  a 
law  unto  itself,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  settled 
policy  of  turf  government  was  absolutely 
unknown.  Then,  too,  American  chronolo- 
gies of  turf  affairs  were  relatively  imperfect. 
Records  of  races,  it  is  true,  were  fairly  well 


preserved  in  what  are  known  as  the  "  early 
days,"  but  it  is  exceedingly  significant  that 
our  Stud  Book  should  not  have  been  launched 
until  such  a  comparatively  recent  date  as 
1868.  Even  then  its  compiler  simply  claimed 
that  it  was  "as  accurate  as  was  possible, 
from  the  mass  of  chaotic  material  the  sub- 
ject afforded,  to  frame  an  American  Stud 
Book." 

In  England,  however,  radically  different 
conditions  obtain.  The  Racing  Calendar 
has  so  long  been  an  official  chronicle  of  the 
sport  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  complete 
sets  from  1773!  The  early  publications  of 
the  Stud  Book  bore  the  dates  of  1791,  1803 
and  1808,  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  ground 
then  covered  that  the  revised  edition  of 
volume  I.  (published  in  1891,  after  years  of 
labor  in  verifying  the  former  records  in  the 
light  of  data  which  had  been  discovered 
during  the  long  stretch  of  intervening  years) 
upset  none  of  the  traditions — so  to  speak — 
of  English  blood-stock. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  English  turf's 
permanency,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
long  career  of  its  Jockey  Club  as  a  central- 
ized governing  power  over  the  general  poli- 
cies and  administrations  of  the  various  race- 
courses. Such  a  body  should  be  composed 
exclusively  of  men  whose  connection  with 
the  turf  is  in  no  way  open  to  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  necessity.  Racing  has  most 
aptly  been  styled  "the  Sport  of  Kings," 
and  in  its  ideality  should  possess  upon  its 
boards  no  prominent  actors  who  are  not  in 
control  of  incomes  sufficient  to  make  the 
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expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  a  racing 
stable  come  under  the  head  of  recreation  or 
amusement.  The  EngUsh  Jockey  Club, 
as  a  parent  governing  body,  is  as  near  a 
realization  of  the  ideal  as  one  could  well 
imagine,  and  its  firm  grip  upon  the  racing 
situation  in  England  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  its  personality  as 
well  as  of  the  success  of  its  gubernatorial 
efforts  in  the  past  decades.  Its  virtual  lack 
of  professionalism  has  caused  its  rulings  to 
be  accepted  without  that  spirit  of  caviling 
so  naturally  awakened  by  the  dictum  of  an 
authority  which  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
"having  an  axe  to  grind,"  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  prevailing  conditions 


St.  Leger  was  virtually  inaugurated  in  1776. 
This  trio  of  great  three-year-old  prizes  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  the 
English  breeders  have  evinced  thorough 
wisdom  by  basing  their  operations  in  the 
main  upon  these  results.  Then,  too,  the 
Jockey  Club  has  encouraged  the  sport  by 
frequent  race  meetings  in  each  year  at  in- 
comparable Newmarket,  popularly  known 
as  "turf  headquarters,"  where  hundreds  of 
horses  are  regularly  trained  for  their  races 
at  that  and  other  courses.  Newmarket  is 
an  epitome  in  stone  of  the  history  of  the 
English  turf,  telling  really  more  of  its  an- 
tiquity than  the    meager   evidence   in   the 
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in  America  would  be  considerably  better 
were  our  race-courses,  however  widely  sepa- 
rated by  the  topography  of  the  country, 
brought  under  the  parent  control  of  just 
such  a  national  body  as  is  the  Jockey  Club 
of  the  East. 

The  English  turf  is  to-day  unprecedent- 
edly  strong,  popular  and  successful,  whether 
viewed  from  the  sentimental  or  statistical 
standpoint.  In  a  word,  it  to-day  repre- 
sents the  survival  of  policies  and  rulings 
which  the  experiences  of  generations — if  not 
centuries— have  proved  to  be  the  best. 
The  sport  has  been  constantly  pruned  and 
fostered.  Great  classic  races  have  stood 
out  like  beacon  lights,  by  which  progress 
might  best  be  measured.  Those  famous 
Epsom  fixtures,  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks, 
have  respectively  been  decided  annually 
since  1780  and  1779,  while  the  Doncaster 


books,  because  its  old  and  magnificent 
houses  of  early  times  indicate  the  existence 
of  racing  centuries  before  the  official  rec- 
ords. Such  solid  and  imposing  mansions  as 
it  and  its  neighborhood  contain,  from  the 
palace  of  former  Kings  down  through 
many  former  notables,  would  not  have  been 
built  unless  there  had  been  horses  and  con- 
tests in  those  earlier  days.  They  show,  too, 
the  personal  interest  which  owners  ever  had, 
and  have  to-day  in  the  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  their  horses:  a  casual  visit,  a  fast 
train  and  a  transient  hotel  by  no  means 
satisfy  English  owners.  They  must  have  a 
residence  whither  they  can  go  and  in  which 
they  can  stay  in  comfort  and  leisure,  and 
round  whose  hospitable  table  they  can 
gather  their   friends. 

To  Americans,  Newmarket  appeals  with 
a  twofold  force,  for  from  it  came  Diomed 
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who  won  the  Derby  in  1780  and  eighteen 
years  after  was  imported  to  America,  where 
his  blood  became  the  foundation  of  many  a 
king  and  queen  of  the  turf,  Florizel  being 
his  son  and  American  Eclipse  his  grandson. 
His  owner,  the  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury,  lived  at  near-by  Mildenhall.  The  trot- 
ters, too,  are  indebted  to  Newmarket,  for 
imported  Messenger  was  bred  here  in  1780, 
sired  by  Mambrino.  His  career  at  New- 
market was  brilliant,  and  at  its  close,  in 
1788,  he  came  to  America  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  the  development  of  what 


1896  and  Diamond  Jubilee  in  1900.  Both 
of  these  splendid  colts — full  brothers,  by 
the  way — are  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's St,  Simon,  indisputably  the  cham- 
pion stallion  of  turfdom,  and  it  is  addi- 
tionally notable  that  last  season  saw  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  join  the  select  list  of  "triple 
crown"  heroes  by  winning  the  Two  Thou- 
sand Guineas  (run  over  the  Rowley  mile  at 
Newmarket),  and  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger, 
in  addition  to  the  Derby. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Edward  VII. 's  new 
responsibilities  will  not  lead  him  to  with- 


DIAMOND     JUBILEE. 


has  become  so  distinctively  an  American 
product,  our  trotter.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
fountain  head  of  one  of  our  most  important 
families  of  roadsters. 

Always  onward  and  upward,  the  English 
turf  may  now  be  said  to  have  reached  the  very 
acme  of  its  success  and  importance  in  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Edward  VII.,  him- 
self an  ardent  admirer  and  patron  of  racing, 
whose  turf  successes  as  a  breeder-owner 
have  already  embraced  two  renewals  of  the 
Derby,    respectively    with    Persimmon    in 


draw,  or  even  reduce,  the  patronage  which 
he  accorded  racing  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
for  the  association  of  the  throne  with  the 
turf  during  the  late  queen's  reign  was 
never  more  than  lukewarm,  ceasing  abso- 
lutely in  1893  upon  the  dispersal  of  the 
royal  breeding  stud.  In  spite  of  herself, 
however,  Queen  Victoria  left  a  strong  im- 
press upon  the  turf,  for  Her  Majesty's  stud 
bred  more  than  one  notable  performer,  the 
redoubtable  La  Fleche  having  been  its  latest 
and  probably  brightest  jewel. 
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JOCKEY   SAM     LOATES. 

The  English  turf,  viewed  through  Amer- 
ican eyes,  possesses  another  feature  of 
great  strength  in  the  average  high  class  of 
its  supporters.  A  perusal  of  the  names 
in  the  list  of  "registered  colors  of  owners" 
may  not  amount  to  a  complete  resume  of 
the  flower  of  the  realm,  but  no  American  can 
study  the  exhibit  without  realizing  how 
our  own  turf  lacks  the  support  of  some 
such  comparative  standard  of  social  im- 
portance and  prestige.  It  is  true  that  the 
ranks  of  American  turfmen  embrace  a 
number  of  exceedingly  refined  and  thor- 
oughly high-class  gentlemen,  than  whom 
no  Englishman  is  a  superior  individual  nor 
more  ideal  sportsman.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  I  think,  that  this  element  is  notably 
in  a  minority.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
tinctively sportsman-owner  heavily  out- 
numbers the  distinctively  professional  in 
England,  while  in  America  the  higher  class 
are  able  to  retain  the  control — in  such  sec- 
tions as  they  do  retain  it — by  sheer  force  of 
brain,  merit  and  indomitable  energy,  rather 
than  by  superiority  or  even  equality  of 
numbers. 

Still  another  peculiarly  beneficial  feature 
of  the  English  turf  is  the  sentimental 
strength  of  racing  colors  which  have  been 
family  insignias  for  many  generations. 
Americans  realize  the  healthy  sentiment 
which  prevails  here  with  reference  to  such 
banners  as  the  Belmont  "maroon  and  scar- 
let,"  or  the  Morris  "all  scarlet,"  when 
sported    by    a    younger    generation,    these 


colors  being  reminiscent  of  the  family's  sup- 
port of  the  turf  in  earlier  days.  Yet  how 
comparatively  youthful  are  these,  or  any 
other  veteran  jackets  of  America  when  we 
reflect  upon  some  of  England's  silks  and 
satins !  Eliminating  altogether  from  the  sit- 
uation the  obvious  strength  of  the  royal 
"purple,  gold  braid,  scarlet  sleeves,  black 
velvet  cap  with  gold  fringe,"  think  of  the 
thrill  of  healthy  sentiment  which  must  per- 
vade the  breast  of  many  an  Englishman  in 
1901  as  he  views  the  young  Duke  of  West- 
minster's "yellow,  black  cap,"  and  realizes 
that  this  precise  combination  of  racing 
colors  was  registered  by  the  head  of  the 
house  of  the  Grosvenors  in  1799,  and  has 
been  the  insignia  of  the  family's  turf  opera- 
tions during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth 
century!  So,  too,  with  the  "black,  white 
cap  "of  Lord  Derby,  whose  son,  Lord  Stan- 
ley, is  now  racing  under  the  family's  junior 
colors,  "black,  white  belt  and  cap."  Lest 
any  skeptical  reader  is  tempted  to  under- 
rate the  value  or  strength  of  this  English 
sentiment  regarding  traditional  racing 
colors,  let  me  here  note  that  the  utmost 
consternation  and  regret  prevailed  through- 
out the  "tight  little  isle"  as  recently  as 
January,  1901,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
weekly  Racing  Calendar  erroneously  de- 
scribed the  registration  of  the  new  Duke  of 
Westminster's  colors  as  "black,  yellow  cap." 
Indeed,  the  public  demonstration  against 
the  newcomer's  apparent  reversal  of  the 
venerated  "yellow,  black  cap,"  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  Messrs.  Weatherby  felt 
compelled,  without  awaiting  the  publication 
of  their  next  Calendar,  to  utilize  the 
daily  press  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
that  the  contretemps  was  purely  the  result 
of  a  clerical  error  in  their  own  office. 

A  delightful  characteristic  of  the  English 
turf  is  the  utilization  of  so  many  of  its  race 
meetings  as  social  functions.  This  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  a  day's 
racing  at  various  race-courses  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  fete  champetre.  A  few 
courses — notably  Alexandra,  Hurst,  Kemp- 
ton  and  Sandown  Parks,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London — are  "  gate-money  meetings,"  the 
entire  grounds  being  enclosed  and  an  ad- 
mission fee  charged  to  any  part  thereof. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
courses  are  practically  open  to  the  entire 
public,  admission  being  charged  to  only  the 
choicer  "stands"  or  "rings,"  and  to  the 
saddling  paddock.     The  racing  at  the  va- 
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rious  cities  and  towns  lasts  only  a  few 
days.  No  meeting  has  more  than  four  con- 
secutive days,  and  comparatively  few  have 
even  that  extent.  Their  annual,  semi-an- 
nual, or,  perhaps,  more  frequent  occur- 
rences become  the  occasions  for  a  majority  of 
the  best  people  of  the  vicinity  to  provide 
recreation  for  themselves  and  their  in- 
vited guests  by  organizing  especial  parties 
for  driving  to  the  race-course,  as  much  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  out-of-door  luncheon 
parties  and  of  socially  meeting  other  sim- 
ilar gatherings  as  for  the  direct  object  of 
attending  the  races.  All  this  brings  to  the 
turfs  support  an  element  which  it  finds  sim- 
ply invaluable.  And  how  different  it  is  to 
the  stereotyped  American  race-course,  where 
the  meetings  are  intolerably  prolonged  un- 
til everyone  welcomes  the  change  of  scene 
to  the  next  track,  and  where  the  race-goers 
are  fenced  off  from  the  outside  world,  and 
the  outside  world  from  them!  The  late  Mr 
John  A.  Morris  tried  the  "free  field"  plan 
in  the  early  days  of  Morris  Park,  and  some 
of  the  attendances  were  really  enormous  and 
of  thoroughly  good'  class.  One  or  two 
Western  race-courses  have  also  made  occa- 
sional spasmodic  moves  along  this  line. 
What  is  wanted,  however,  is  for  every  lead- 


ing American  race-course  to  absolutely 
throw  open  its  gates  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, collecting  the  customary  admissions 
from  onh^  those  who  shall  patronize  the 
grand-stand  and  its  immediate  lawn,  the 
saddling  paddock  and  the  betting  ring. 

England's  turf  policy  has  wisely  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  reserving  the  race- 
horse's supreme  efforts  for  his  maturer 
years.  America  has  made  two-year-old 
racing  its  chief  aim,  as  far  as  practical  pur- 
poses are  mainly  concerned,  our  richest 
prizes  having  been  for  the  juveniles.  In 
England,  however,  the  more  valuable  prizes 
are  all  for  the  senior  horses.  Thus  it  is  rare 
that  a  high-class  English  two-year-old  runs 
more  than  six  or  eight  races— if ,  indeed,  that 
many.  In  America,  however,  how  ofteai 
is  the  juvenile  year  the  most  arduous  season 
of  a  really  good  colt's  career!  Or,  if  not 
this,  how  often  does  its  severity  cause  him 
to  "turn  rogue"  by  reason  of  its  frequent 
finishes  under  whip  and  spur,  or  its  untimely 
strain  render  him  unsound,  materially  re- 
ducing his  value  and  rating  in  all  his  remain- 
ing years!  So  tremendously  more  valua- 
ble are  the  English  turf's  senior  fixtures, 
that  its  thoroughbreds  of  the  best  class  are 
naturally  allowed  to  mature  and  develop  to 
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a  really  fair  extent  before  being  put  to  the 
highest  tests  of  speed  and  endurance,  and 
the  result  is  obviously  of  great  advantage 
to  the  breed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  thorough- 
bred is  the  best  race-horse  in  the  world.  I 
know  that  more  than  one  reader  will  in- 
quire. Why  is  it,  then,  that  our  American 
horses  win  so  many  races  abroad?  To  this 
it  may  be  said  that  these  victories  should  be 
judged  by  their  quality  rather  than  by  their 
quantity.  Our  horses  win  frequently,  it  is 
true,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can thoroughbred  is  a  really  good  horse. 
In  the  matter  of  producing  the  very  highest 
class  horses,  however,  England  is  certainly 
in  the  van  of  all  the  world,  owing  mainly  to 
her  many  generations  of  pure  blood  and 
clear  records,  as  well  as  to  the  progressive 
and  scientific  inbreeding  policies  of  her 
breeders.  While  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  secure  an  absolute  test  of  the  com- 
parative form  of  each  season's  best  horses 
in  different  lands,  the  deductions  of  the 
world's  experts  are  virtually  unanimous 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  such  English  cham- 
pions as  Ormonde,  Isinglass  or  Flying  Fox 
over  the  very  best  horses  of  any  and  all 
other  countries.  And  the  unqualified  stud 
successes  of  English  stallions  the  world  over 
appear  to  be  a  most  eloquent  testimonial 
as  well  as  practical  demonstration  of  the 
blood's  unique  potency  and  superiority. 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  conclude  this 
brief  review  of  English  turf  characteristics 
without  expressing  regret  that  so  much 
which  I  have  written  sounds  like  a  com- 
parative disparagement  of  our  American 
conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  very  seniority  of  England  as  a  nation 
gives  to  all  of  its  earlier  institutions  the 
very  permanency  which  is  so  strong  a 
feature  of  its  turf,  and  which  no  American 
institution  has  even  a  passing  chance  of 
imitating  or  approaching  in  our  day  and 
generation.  Many  of  the  American  turf's 
best  features  have  been  modelled  upon 
English  lines,  however,  and  yet  it  seems, 
after  all,  as  if  the  strength  of  the  present 
"American  invasion"  of  England's  branch 
of  turfdom  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  our  growing  appreciation  of  the  many 
superior  conditions  of  English  turf  policy. 

Let  us  trust  that  the  present  era  of  fra- 
ternity between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations,  not  only  in  turf  matters, 
but  also  in  all  other  interests,  is  destined 
to  last  forever.  And  surely  we  can  express 
no  better  wish  for  the  English  turf  than 
that  its  future  may  Avitness  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  strong  features  of  sports- 
manlike policy  and  improvement  which  I 
have  so  imperfectly  outlined,  as  well  as 
those  features  of  strength  which  it  obvi- 
ously cannot  lose,  namely  its  antiquity 
and  resultant  characteristic  of  permanency. 
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BARDS   OF   THE    BUSHES 

By   Lynn    Tew   Sprague 


IF  among  American  song-birds  tlie 
first  place  as  performers  is  granted 
with  little  demur  to  three  thrushes, 
there  is  no  such  unanimity  of  sentiment  as 
to  the  bird  or  birds  entitled  to  the  second 
rank.  There  are  many  in  the  South  who 
claim  for  their  famous  ventriloquist  and 
imitator,  the  mocking-bird,  a  place  beside 
the  great  vocalists.  Perhaps  its  ecstatic  song 
is  more  widely  celebrated,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  than  the  sylvan  psalmody  of  the 
thrushes,  but  this  no  doubt  is  largely  because 
the  song  is  more  generally  and  perfectly 
known.  The  mocking-bird  is  far  more  com- 
mon than  the  wood-thrush,  not  so  shy  as  the 
veery,  nor  a  recluse  like  the  hermit.  Neither 
is  he  chary  of  his  music.  He  sings  early  and 
late,  under  the  midday  sun,  and  often  to  the 
setting  moon.  Who  that  lives  in  the  South 
is  not  familiar  with  his  limpid  strains?  I 
have  heard  him  sing  in  southern  Louisiana, 
when  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  song,  its 
wonderful  technique,  and  lambent  tonality 
almost  startled  me.  For  the  moment  my 
loyalty  to  the  wood-thrush  was  shaken,  and 
ever  since  I  have  felt  a  "fuller  sympathy 
with  Lanier's  exquisite  lines: 

"  Methinks  I  hear  thy  silver  whistlings  bright 
Mix  with  the  mighty  discourse  of  the  wise, 
Till    broad   Beethoven,    deaf   no   more,   and 

Keats, 
'Midst  of  ;nuch  talk,  uplift  their  saiiling  eyes, 
And  mark  the  music  of  thy  wood-conceits 
And  half-way  pause  on  some  large  courteous 

word. 
And   call   thee   'Brother,'   O  thou  heavenly 

bird!" 

To  me  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  musical  power  of  individuals  of  this 
species.  I  have  heard  the  strain  when  some- 
thing more  than  my  mood  made  it  sharp  and 
tiresome.  Moreover,  not  every  mocking- 
bird is  a  mocker,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  single  bird  has  been  known  to  imitate 
the  melodies  of  over  thirty  different  species. 

To  make  an  acceptable  list,  say,  of  a  dozen 
birds  entitled  to  second  rank,  would  be  im- 
possible. Hardly  any  two  persons  would 
subscribe  to  it.  Our  emotional  natures  are 
too  complex  to  be  accordant,  and  our  tastes 
in  bird  song  differ  as  do  all  our  judgments  of 


aesthetics  and  ethics.  The  most  one  can  do 
is  to  set  down  in  such  a  list  of  common  birds 
those  whose  songs  seem  to  hold  most  of 
charm  for  him  personally. 

In  my  list,  then,  the  song  sparrow  cer- 
tainly belongs.  His  sweet  treble  is  the  first 
full  bird  music  to  greet  the  ear  in  our 
early  spring  walks.  Both  he  and  his  song 
are  so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said  of 
them.  Few  birds  have  so  extensive  a  reper- 
toire; none  is  more  common,  more  lovable, 
more  vivacious,  modest  yet  irrepressibly 
happy.  Heard  after  the  long  winter  silence, 
his  dainty,  pure  aria  touches  the  heart  like 
the  smile  of  baby  lips,  and  when  he  awakens 
in  the  beauty  of  a  moonlit  night,  he  will  sing 
himself  to  sleep  again  with  a  joyous  lullaby. 

The  song  sparrow  has  a  cousin  called  the 
grass  finch  or  vesper  sparrow,  which  also 
belongs  in  my  list.  He  is  almost  as  com- 
mon, and  delights  in  singing  in  the  twilight 
of  early  morning  and  evening.  Like  the  song 
sparrow  he  is  no  scorner  of  the  ground.  He 
is  found  lurking  in  cool  tangles  of  grass  in  the 
breeding  season,  and  is  emphatically  a  gre- 
garious bird.  You  may  distinguish  him 
wdien  he  flies  by  the  white  lateral  tail  feathers 
he  displays.  His  song  is  more  plaintive  than 
the  song  sparrow's,  less  varied,  less  frequent, 
but  equally  sweet,  and,  to  some  ears,  more 
wild,  pastoral  and  pleasing. 

The  robin's  cheery  morning  strain,  his 
frank  satisfaction  with  himself,  his  almost 
aggressive  neighborliness,  make  him  a  bird 
to  be  missed  above  most  others.  Certain 
individuals  have  something  of  the  delicious 
tonal  quality  of  their  famed  gray-brown 
cousins;  but  as  singers  they  are  excelled  in 
their  own  style  of  music.  Another  bird,  too, 
the  meadow  lark  is  a  great  favorite  with  al- 
most everybody.  His  two  or  three  common 
notes  which  he  almost  but  not  quite  whistles, 
are  inexpressibly  sweet,  but  I  have  never 
heard  the  sustained  song  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  notes  which  good  authorities  in  some 
sections  report.  Neither  of  these  popular 
favorites  belong  to  my  list.  But  in  the 
June  fields  with  the  meadow  lark  (which 
is  not  a  true  lark  at  all)  is  a  bird  of  the 
same   family,  which,  in  its   peculiar  mode 
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and  tonal  color  has  no  peer  or  even  second. 
The  bobolink  we  call  him.  South  he  is  the 
reed  bird  and  rice  bird,  so  Protean  are  his 
ways  and  dress.  He  is  the  true  troubadour 
among  birds;  in  summer  the  most  riotously 
gay,  the  most  madly  merry  of  feathered  min- 
strels. What  a  lover  he  is;  what  a  singer! 
Gaily  dressed  in  black  and  white,  with  a  dash 
of  yellow  on  the  nape  of  their  necks,  colonies 
of  them  swarm  in  the  tall  grass,  or  rock  and 
sway  on  the  tops  of  tall  weed  stalks,  or 
wheel  in  horizontal  flight  above  the  meadows 
flinging  bursting  bubbles  of  tinkling  melody 
to  their  somber  mates.  The  bobolink's  is 
one  of  the  witching,  haunting  songs — its  tone 
a  mystery  of  sound.  It  has  in  it  the  bub- 
bling of  brooks;  the  tintinabulation  of 
metallic  plates;  the  resonant  purity  of 
xylophone  taps.  And  if  you  have  ever 
heard  it  you  can  imagine  the  delight  that 
once  came  to  me  when  awakened  in  the  first 
flush  of  the  morning  in  a  southern  hunting- 
camp,  by  a  chorus  of  a  hundred  such 
songsters,  northward  bound  on  flashing 
wings. 

In  the  shade  trees  by  the  roadside  sings 
another  member  of  the  same  family,  which  I 
will  include.  It  is  the  Baltimore  oriole,  in 
some  localities  called  the  golden  robin. 
"There  is  something  military  in  the  call  of 
the  robin,"  wrote  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  per- 
haps it  is  this  declaration  that  has  always 
made  me  think  of  the  robin  as  a  soldier. 
But  in  my  imagination  he  is'  a  j^lain  infantry- 
man, while  his  more  gorgeously  arrayed 
companion  in  the  maples  is  a  gay  and  dash- 
ing hussar — always  on  dress  parade.  Hear 
his  reveille,  and  your  heart  beats  for  action. 
As  his  coat  of  orange  and  black  is  one  of 
beauty  so  is  his  high -swung  deep  pensile 
nest. 

In  the  maples  of  an  old  cattle  lane,  under 
which  I  have  dreamed  away  many  a  long 
summer  afternoon,  and  where  every  year  the 
orioles  build  their  pendant  cradles,  and 
whistle  their  inspiriting  martial  strains,  I  al- 
ways hear,  but  seldom  see,  two  other  birds, 
not  generally  esteemed  great  singers,  but 
dear  to  me,  perhaps  from  long  association, 
the  red-eyed,  and  warbling  vireos.  Both 
these  birds  of  the  tree  tops  are  rather  com- 
mon in  many  districts  and  neither  is  chary 
of  songs  which  are  deliberate  but  unlike. 
The  red-eyed  vireo's  is  more  staccato  and 
broken  and  higher  pitched.  Some  call  him 
the  preacher  bird,  and  Wilson  Flagg's  ren- 
dering of  the  burden  of  his  song  is  apt  and 


often  quoted,  "You  see  it — you  know  it — 
do  you  hear  me? — do  you  believe  it?"  I  pre- 
fer the  voluble,  more  sustained  rich  contralto 
of  the  warbling  oriole,  rendered  without 
pause  or  punctuation.  "Joyous  morning, 
joyous  noon-tide,  joyous  ev'ning,"  I  fancy 
he  sings,  with  serene  and  quiet  spirit,  in  all 
these  hours.  His  song  is  as  cool  and  peace- 
ful as  any  I  know. 

This  same  cattle  lane  leads  into  a  slashing 
which  fringes  a  wood  of  beech  and  maple  and 
chestnut.  Among  the  young  growths  of  this 
clearing  I  find  other  favorite  songsters.  The 
catbirds  nest  by  dozens  in  the  tangle  of  berry 
bushes  and  undergrowths,  and  jest  and 
squawk  there  to  the  full  extent  of  their  im- 
moderate desires.  I  am  accused  of  having 
an  unwarrantable  predisposition  for  this 
jocular,  slate-colored,  high-spirited  fellow, 
this  Hibernian  among  birds,  so  fond  of  teas- 
ing, and  yet  so  tender  to  the  young  of  less 
robust  species,  so  fond  a  husband  and  father, 
so  sentimental  withal.  Whj^  does  Mr.  Burr- 
roughs  find  his  song  expressive  of  pride?  To 
me  it  is  one  of  the  most  modest  and  in- 
genuous of  bird  strains,  and  that  he  only 
sings  it  with  a  most  unconscious  air,  when 
his  ready  wit  can  find  little  else  to  do,  seems 
evident  enough.  I  wish  he  were  not  so 
chary  of  this  full  song;  so  bountiful  of  his 
harsh  cat-call.  He  is  capable  of  the  purest 
and  most  exquisite,  sustained  melody,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  he  will  perform  for  human 
ears.  Both  he  and  the  brown  thrasher, 
which  last  bird  often  nests  on  the  side  of  this 
bushy  jungle,  near  the  verge  of  the  woods, 
are  classed  as  mockers.  From  personal 
experience,  I  am  not  sure  the  last  bird 
deserves  the  distinction,  but  I  have  often 
heard  the  cat-bird  imitate  the  calls  of  other 
birds. 

The  brown  thrasher  is  a  brilliant  per- 
former; loud  and  clear  and  full  of  beauty 
his  song  strikes  upon  the  ear.  There  is 
something  heady  and  penetrant  about  it, 
and  though  seldom  varied,  its  richness  ac- 
quits of  monotony.  But  among  these  birds, 
too,  there  is  great  difference  in  vocal  power. 
The  most  gifted,  at  their  best,  are  surely 
great  musicians,  whose  song  is  superior  in 
spirit  and  technique. 

A  bird  common  in  the  second  growths, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  places,  a  sweet  little 
minstrel,  very  beautiful  in  his  dress  of  gold 
and  black,  whom  everybody  knows  and 
loves,  is  the  goldfinch.  His  simple  song  is 
a  tinkling  tremolo,  far  sweeter  and  wilder 
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than  the  canary's  cadenzas,  yet  of  similar 
style,  though  less  varied  and  trenchant. 
Like  the  bobolink,  indigo  bunting,  the  swal- 
lows, and  the  two  favorite  sparrows,  he  sings 
upon  the  wing.  His  flight,  an  undulatory 
waving  line  and  as  he  drops  earthward,  there 
sometimes  come  four  or  five  delicious  notes, 
as  if  the  bird  were  crjdng,  "  per-sist-ent-ly." 
He  is  a  boon  companion,  loves  his  fellows, 
and  makes  merry  with  them  about  the  weed 
stalks. 

The  scarlet  tanager  is  another  of  my  favor- 
ites. I  sometimes  see  him  flash  in  the  tall 
trees  which  stand  like  outposts  at  the  verge 
of  the  woods.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
showy  of  our  northern  summer  resident 
birds.  His  feathers  are  brilliant  scarlet, 
except  upon  the  wings  and  tail,  where  they 
are  black.  His  song  is  joyous,  heartsome 
and  stirring.  It  is  often  compared  with  the 
robin's  but  it  is  wilder,  more  woodsy,  less 
penetrant,  and,  if  there  is  less  spirit  in  the 
execution,  there  is  more  art  and  range. 

Down  in  the  swampy  corner  of  my  nascent 
woodland,  where  old  logs  lie  screened  with 
tangles  of  new  growth,  I  last  summer  often 
heard  a  delightful  little  vocalist — the  winter 
wren  he  is  called.  For  many  seasons  I  had 
vainly  sought  to  hear  his  music.  When  at 
last  my  hope  was  realized  I  found  no  decep- 
tion in  the  printed  eulogies.  In  his  own 
style,  I  think,  he  has  no  rivals.  The  song  is 
shrill,  but  pleasing  in  the  extreme,  brilliant 
in  method  and  copious  and  full  of  sparkling 
trills.  As  someone  suggests,  "  it  bubbles  up 
like  champagne."  This  wren  is  a  very  rare 
resident  here,  yet  once  in  the  middle  of  the. 
past  winter  I  heard  his  song — a  most  uncom- 
mon experience. 

But  of  all  the  songs  I  ever  hear  in  these 
young  growths,  the  one  I  love  most  is  that 
of  a  black  and  white  vocalist  with  a  breast 
of  deep  pink — the  rose-breasted  grosbeak. 
When,  several  summers  ago,  I  first  heard 
his  limpid  melody,  I  was  following  an  indigo 
bunting  that  sang  as  it  flew  through  thickets 
bordering  a  creek,  a  stream  beloved  of  birds. 
My  stealthy  pursuit  was  arrested  by  a  rich, 
unfamiliar,  jocund  song.  It  delighted  me, 
but  it  puzzled  me  no  less,  because,  in  the 
first  seconds  of  the  strain,  I  fancied  startling 
yet  impossible  resemblances.  Was  some 
divinely  gifted  bluebird,  which  had  been  to 
school  to  a  thrasher,  singing  for  me?  Was  a 
prince  of  orioles  executing  in  a  minor  key 
and  with  softened  tones,  a  roulade?  Was  a 
wood-thrush  gently  essaying  dance  music? 


Something  suggesting  these  birds  was  in  an 
aria  that  was  at  once  unhurried  and  brill- 
iant and  tender.  I  was  not  long  in  discov- 
ering the  artist,  and  he  sang  to  me  as  he 
flew  from  bush  to  bush  a  mellow  madrigal — 
limpid,  amorous,  ecstatic,  which  wonderfully 
blended  dash  with  feeling.  The  Chopin  of 
birds,  shall  we  call  him?  This  bird,  like  a 
few  others,  sometimes  sings  at  night;  and 
last  May,  when  camping  near  a  trout  stream 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  it  was  my  rare 
privilege  to  hear  his  bewitching  nocturne. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  think  it 
was — the  hour  when,  as  Stevenson  tells  us, 
"the  cock  first  crows,  not  this  time  to  an- 
nounce the  dawn,  but  like  a  cheerful  watch- 
man, speeding  the  course  of  the  night." 
Never  since  have  I  heard  the  song,  or  even 
seen  this  singer,  without  feeling  the  keen 
sweet  breath  of  that  quiet  hour,  and  all  the 
magic  of  the  starlit  night. 

In  the  woods  beyond  a  thicket-mantled 
pasture  every  summer  several  species  of  the 
wood  warbler  family  sing  and  rear  their 
young.  One  of  these  I  must  be  allowed  to 
include  in  my  dozen.  I  have  told  elsewhere 
about  hearing  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  songs  to  hear — the  flight  song  of 
the  oven  bird,  or,  as  he  was  formerly  called, 
the  golden-crowned  thrush ;  only  my  singer 
was  not  upon  the  wing,  but  stood  poised 
upon  the  top  of  a  beech  tree  with  wings  out- 
spread like  a  mocking-bird.  And  the  song, 
I  thought,  had  in  it  a  quality  that  was  half 
like  a  bobolink's.  Mr.  Burroughs  describes  it 
as  "  rivaling  the  goldfinches  in  vivacity  and 
the  linnets  in  melody."  And  here  is  a  query 
for  ornithologists:  Does  the  oven  bird  sing 
this  rare  song  on  moonlight  nights? 

The  songs  of  this  large  family  of  birds  are, 
of  course,  more  difficult  to  identify  than  the 
perplexing  birds  themselves.  I  cannot  claim 
to  know  many  of  them  with  certainty.  But 
I  should  like  to  include  the  music  of  the 
hooded  warbler,  as  I  should  that  of  the 
Maryland  yellow-throat,  if  I  could  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  displace  any  of  my  other  favor- 
ites. And  a  friend  who  has  recently  heard 
and  describes  some  wonderful  performance 
of  the  black-throated  green  warbler,  wonders 
that  I  can  omit  that  bird. 

Bird  song  is  at  its  height  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  July ;  after  that,  in 
spirit  as  well  as  abundance-  and  copiousness, 
there  is  a  rapid  falling  off.  In  August  the 
season  of  mating,  nest-building  and  parental 
care  being  over,  there  is  little  music  in  woods 
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and  fields — a  perfunctory  warble,  a  half- 
hearted twitter  occasionally  falls  upon  the 
saddened  heart.  But  even  when  nature's 
song  festival  is  gladdest  there  are  many  who 
walk  rural  roads  and  woodland  ways,  un- 
conscious of  the  music  or  of  its  necromancy 
when  it  bursts  upon  the  ear.  And  others 
there  are,  cold,  learned  systematists,  who 
will  find  in  bird  voices  only  food  for  physio- 
logical thought.  To  me  the  ardent  bobolink 
is  not  brother  to  the  vagabond  cow-bird,  but 
to  the  courtly  grosbeak  and  the  saintl}" 
wood-thrush.     If  you  are  one  of  those  who 


possess  a  sense  exquisitely  alive  to  the 
magical  charm  of  bird  song,  you  will  wonder 
wherein  lies  its  singular  potency,  its  power  to 
touch  vague  sources  of  mirth,  of  happiness, 
of  tenderness,  of  passional  longing,  and  of 
pathos.  Compared  with  human  music  the 
melodies  are  so  simple,  so  slight ;  and  yet  on 
many  hearts  their  influence  is  deeper  than 
that  of  elaborate  systems  of  art  and  ethics. 
Psychology  may  one  day  explain  the  rid- 
dle. Until  then  we  may  be  very  thankful 
for  the  sparkling  notes  of  the  bards  of  the 
bushes. 


PRAXIS   OF   SALMON   ANGLING 


By   E.   J.    Myers 


THE  "Party  of  the  First  Part"  (vide 
Outing,  October,  1900)  suffers  no 
gainsaying  her  dictum  that  every 
salmon  has  distinctive  individuality.  Now, 
said  Party  hath  a  chronicle  wherein  is  writ- 
ten much  observation,  and  more  experience 
— the  resultance  of  much  seeking  after 
salmon,  but  always — nay  only,  with  the  fly. 
Therein  likewise  recorded  are  many  canons 
of  exceeding  utility,  and  these  aphorisms 
are  taken  from  her  "Book  of  the  Kill." 

Praise  Allah!  one  humiliation  is  spared 
the  salmon  angler,  viz. : 

Small  boy  triumphant,  green  wood  pole, 
common  fish  line  with  baited  hook  pendant, 
and  several  large  salmon  caught  thereon, 
for  sale  to  ye  luckless  angler. 

Amuse  yourself  in  camp  and  at  home  with 
theory  and  legend,  but  when  angling  remem- 
ber the  teachings  of  the  sages! 

Kill  not  the  salmon  when  it  showeth  redly 
or  darkly,  nor  lust  in  the  slaughter  of  grilse. 

Jigging  is  the  infamy  of  salmon  angling, 
but  spearing — faugh! 

Neither  time  nor  circumstance,  nor  wisdom 
of  man,  has  fixed  the  condition  whereon 
salmon  take  the  fly. 

Cast  your  flies  with  wit  and  skill,  and  a 
salmon  may  come  unto  you. 

Snare  the  swallow  with  salt,  and  angle 
for  salmon  with  bait  or  troll,  though  on  the 
West  coast  the  latter  will  avail. 


Put  your  faith  in  the  reel,  but  spare  not 
the  rod. 

The  smaller  the  fly,  the  lighter  the  rod, 
the  keener  the  kill! 

Many  obtain  keenest  pleasure  in  casting, 
others  from  simply  killing,  but  mine  lies  in 
pitting  the  stamina  of  the  rod  and  the  pa- 
tient endurance  of  the  reel,  against  the 
courage  and  wit  of  the  salmon. 

Some  say  salmon  take  the  fly  from  food 
instinct;  others  affirm  through  exaspera- 
tion, or  playfulness:  be  you  content  that 
it  yields  superb  sport,  and  let  the  doctors 
disagree ! 

The  half-breed  follows  Roosevelt's  idea 
of  the  fly;  therefore  suffer  not  his  folly,  nor 
chance  his  wisdom,  but  take  an  old  veteran 
from  the  fly-book,  only  be  sure  to  try  barb 
and  loop. 
Take  advantage  of  the  first  inch  of  rising 

water — 
Try  the  first  dusking  shadows  of  twilight, 
Cast   'cross  the   rising  sun's  first  beam  on 
the  pool, 

And  then  realize — All  is  vanity! 
As  the  water  lowers  and  clears  let  the  flies 

be  smaller  and  darker. 
As  the  water  rises  and  moils,  increase  the 
size  and  brilliancy  of  your  flies. 

Dark  flies  are  seen  farther  than  bright, 
and  are  more  uniformly  useful  and  success- 
ful in  luring;  the  salmon! 
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My  friend,  the  Admiral,  hath  only  regard 
for  Jock  Scott,  Silver  Doctor,  Durham 
Ranger,  Admiral,  Fairy  and  Black  Dose! 

Cast  at  right  angle  (i.  e.,  across  stream), 
so  that  the  current  will  cause  the  fly  to  pass 
in  arc  before  the  salmon,  which  is  the  best 
method,  though  many  give  a  forward  and 
backward  movement  to  the  fly  by  a  dip- 
dip  wriggle  of  the  rod. 

Remember  the  swifter  the  current  the  faster 
the  fly  moves  on  the  arc,  therefore  the 
slighter  the  movement  of  the  rod  the  more 
easily  the  salmon  can  seize  the  fly  on  the 
rise. 

Let  not  the  fly  sink  more  than  an  inch  or 
two  below  the  surface;  hence  where  the 
current  fails,  the  necessity  for  imparting 
activity  to  the  fly  by  increased  motion  of 
the  rod! 

When  the  salmon  takes  the  fly,  delib- 
erately raise  the  rod,  neither  slowly  nor 
hastily  until  it  is  lowly  bent,  and  wait,  for 
the  salmon's  rush  will  embarb  the  fly's 
fang! 

'Tis  high  art  to  hold  the  rod  motionless 
if  the  salmon  rise  and  miss,  for  he  may  re- 
turn and  take  the  fly. 

Mind  that  the  chances  of  loss  multiply 
with  the  lengthening  of  the  battle,  therefore 
fight  hard  to  kill  the  fish  quickly. 

Yet  is  this  the  grave  of  all  sport  and  the 
incarnation  of  the  steel  rod  and  winch. 

If  the  salmon  sulk,  don't  pull  the  line, 
don't  throw  the  rod  sharply  backwards, 
don't  strike  the  butt  on  the  rocks  or  the 
canoe,    don't   lose   patience — 

If  something  must  be  done,  let  your  guide 
pelt  at  the  fish  with  small  stones,  aiming 
towards  the  tail,  being  careful  not  to  hit  the 
line  or  cast — 

But  don't  fail  to  be  on  guard. 

Never  snub,  either  by  touch  of  reel  or  line, 
the  fleeing  salmon,  and  give  the  butt,  though 
fear  of  the  rod  create  panic. 

Save  much  repining  by  unceasing  vigi- 
lance, for  the  salmon  hath  taken 
A  neglected  fly  floating  unheeded  downward 

the  stream — 
An  idly  trailing  fly  while  the   angler  looked 

elsewhere — 
A    fly    being    hopelessly    but    unguardedly 
reeled  in — 

And  the  pricked  salmon  is  wise! 

Wait  five  minutes  after  the  salmon  rises 
and  misses  the  fly  before  making  another 


cast;  the   reason   whereof   is    not  recorded 
but  the  wisdom  thereof  is  universal! 

Patiently  abide  after  withdrawing  your 
fly,  when  the  salmon  misses  the  fly  on  the 
rise,  and  deliberately  reach  him  on  the 
lengthening  third  cast. 

Yet  have  I  read  that  the  first  cast  should 
bring  the  fly  not  merely  in  sight,  but  within 
reach  after  the  salmon  has  risen  and  missed 
the  fly. 

Should  you  fail  to  rise  the  salmon  again, 
change  your  fly  both  in  hue  and  size,  and 
try,  try  again! 

Whole  runs  ofttimes  only  rise  to  one 
hue  or  size;  therefore  mark  well  the  fly  and 
its  nearest  fellow,  for  then  endeth  tribula- 
tion, and  a  good  time  cometh! 

'Tis  no  new  thing  to  rise  the  salmon  at 
night  (white- winged  Admiral,  etc.),  or  when 
the  storm  and  rain  riot  so  fiercely  that  the 
fly  must  shoot  into  the  eye  of  the  wind  in 
reaching  over  the  pool. 

A  fouled  salmon  (i.  e.,  hooked  without 
having  risen)  never  leaps ;  wherefore  quickly 
grasp  the  fact,  for  the  battle  will  be  long 
and  hardly  won. 

These  items  forget  not: 

Lower   the    rod    instantly  the    salmon 

leaps,  but  as  quickly  thereafter  raise. 

Use  your  legs  to  keep  taut  line  when  the 

reel  works  not  swiftly  enough! 
Hold  the  rod  high  and  well  backward 
when  fighting  the  fish. 

Forget  not  that  the  tendency  of  the  sal- 
mon is  to  ascend  the  stream;  do  you  fight 
downwards,  so  that  the  quarry  fights  against 
the  current  and  the  bowed  rod. 

Suffer  no  bagging  line;  take  in  greedily 
whenever  the  salmon  permits,  grudgingly 
yielding  line  at  the  peril  of  the  straining 
rod! 

To  beach  a  salmon  without  gaflfing  is  the 
Cain-mark  on  the  angler. 

See  that  the  gaffsman  wades  out,  and 
motionlessly  waits  while  you  work  the  sal- 
mon within  striking  distance,  for  if  he  be 
skilled  in  his  office  he  will  know  his  station ! 

Gaffsman  should  strike  the  salmon  just 
below  the  shoulder,  and  from  under  with 
an  upward  pull  lifting  the  fish  from  the 
water,  but  always 

Ware  the  cast! 

Salmon  will  rise  to  a  fly  worn  to  the  steel 
when  gaud  and  tinsel  (in  beauteous  new- 
ness) have  swam  in  vain! 
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(Yet  the  best  guide  I  ever  had  would 
neither  admit  nor  practice.) 

Learn  by  disappointment  that  scars  mem- 
ory, and  believe  not: 

That  jumping  salmon  will  not  rise  to 

the  fly. 
That  salmon  will  not  jump  and  play 
around  the  fly  like  a  school  of  por- 
poises around  a  ship. 
That  salmon  will  take  the  fly  after  long 
drouth  without  a  rise  of  water. 

The  salmon  is  known  for  indomitable 
courage,  why  not  give  credit  for  wit  and 
cunning;  wherefore  alarm  with  noisy  wad- 
ing, splashing  paddles  or  tumbling  anchor. 

Thrash  not,  neither  yourself  nor  your 
guide,  until  the  pool  hath  stripes  from  the 
rod  and  colors  from  the  flies. 

Try  to  fish  the  pool  from  the  shore,  or  with 
waders,  and  from  that  side  which  casts  not 
your  shadow  on  the  water! 

When  salmon  are  scary  and  unapproach- 
able, let  the  fly  drift  down  the  current,  using 
the  hand  to  pull  it  back  and  forth  over  the 
fish. 

When  fishing  from  canoe,  stand  in  center, 
facing  stern,  casting  right  and  left  (angle 
thirty  degrees  best),  suffering  the  fly  to 
sweep  in  arc  to  stern,  alternating  third,  fifth 
and  seventh  casts,  then. 

Drop  down  stream  to  where  the  fly  reached 
and  continue  until  you  have  cast  over  the 
pool. 

Bootless  the  reason: 

One  pool  is  good  at  high  water,  another 
only  good  at  low  water,  and  one  yieldeth 
sport  in  moily  rising  water  dark  from  mish 
and  hill. 

One  pool  is  good  but  for  early  spring  fish- 
ing, while  another  holds  only  the  last  run 
rising  to  the  fly. 

Heed  the  moral: 

Surely  know  before  leasing  or  purchasing. 

The  salmon  lies  in  two  places  in  the  pool 
— at  the  beginning  of  quiet  water  at  the 
head,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rapids 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pool ;  therefore  waste 


not   time    or    energy  in    the  quiet  central 
waters. 

In  high  water  salmon  may  be  found  in 
strange  places,  but  at  normal  and  in  low 
water  seek  only  in  the  pool! 

Above  and  below  large  rocks,  salmon  fre- 
quently lie,  but  never  in  still  or  stagnant 
water. 

Leave  the  canoe  at  nightfall  above  the 
pool,  and  at  early  dawn  drift  down  over  the 
water;  then  you  may  learn  where  salmon 
usually  lie! 

Waste  not  time  in  idle  contention  con- 
cerning cane  or  wood  for  rods,  but  get  the 
best  whereof  either  sufficeth! 

If  your  rod  break  (sometimes  tip,  more 
times  second  joint)  while  a  furious  salmon 
is  playing  mad  prantics,  take  you  the  tip 
while  the  guide  manages  the  reel.  You 
twain,  and  patient  wit,  may  land  the  fish. 

In  dry  weather  the  bamboo  rod  is  per- 
fection, but  in  wet  weather  the  wood  rod 
is  a  most  faithful  servant. 

Give  the  rod  rest,  keep  your  reel  clean, 
often  dry  the  line  in  sunshine  from  end  to 
end,  and  expose  to  neither  rain  nor  dew 
when  not  in  use! 

Place  not  your  trust  in  rings  or  locks  that 
hold  the  reel,  but  secure  confidence  by  a  bit 
of  good  string  with  which  you  surely  fasten 
the  pirn  to  the  rod! 

Secure  single  strand  mist-colored  leaders 
that  withstand  a  dry  fourteen-pound  strain! 

A  knot  in  the  leader  (often  made  in  cast- 
ing or  by  carelessness)  is  dangerously  weak- 
ening; take  it  out  before  using,  and 

Guard  against  slivering  gut. 

Soak  your  leaders  at  least  three  hours 
before  using,  but  try  to  have  a  dry  line  and 
tested  fly! 

A  mist -colored  nine -foot  leader,  a  No.  4 
fly,  a  125-yard  waterproof  tapered  line,  a 
standard  single  click  non-multiplying  reel, 
a  sixteen-foot  rod,  and  a  steel  gaff,  equip  the 
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A    SHORT    REST    IN    A    BUSY    LIFE. 

I  HAD  been  wandering  afoot  through 
the  swamp  all  the  morning,  and 
finally  tiring  of  this  method  of 
travel,  had,  for  a  consideration,  borrowed  a 
rude  boat  from  some  small  boys  who  were 
shooting  birds.  This  boat  was  a  common 
board  box,  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  a  slope  in 
front.  It  was  built  for  half-naked  boys,  who 
could  get  out  on  proper  occasions  and  push, 
and  as  I  was  not  dressed  for  this  kind  of 
boating,  I  had  considerable  difficulty,  with 
one  board  paddle,  in  navigating  it  among  the 
willows ;  but  I  found  and  peered  into  quite  a 
number  of  redwings'  nests,  to  the  great 
perturbation  of  the  owners  thereof,  who  had 
evidently  not  yet  learned  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  simple  bird  lover  and  an  oologist. 

I  had  to  disturb  a  great  many  things  beside 
the  birds  in  order  to  indulge  myself  in  this 
pleasure.  When  I  lifted  the  paddle  after 
the  occasional  strokes  it  was  possible  to 
make  (most  of  the  progress  was  by  pushing 
from  and  pulling  to  the  willows),  it  would 
be  covered  by  minute  three-lobed  fronds 
with  white  rootlets  sticking  straight  down, 
the  duckmeat  of  the  botanists,  the  ordinary 
green  scum  of  the  average  observer.  A  very 
pretty  little  plant  it  is  when  the  wavelets 
drive  it  ashore  like  a  little  stranded  boat, 
and  a  very  unhealthy  looking  green  scum  it 


makes  when  covering  rods,  and  even  acres, 
of  stagnant  water,  as  it  sometimes  does.  The 
pop-weeds  were  pushing  their  small  yellow 
flowers  above  the  surface,  and  occasionally 
the  paddle  would  get  tangled  with  the 
floating  stems  and  lift  them  clear  of  the 
water.  A  most  curious  plant  is  this.  The 
little  bladder  appendages  to  its  thread-like 
leaves,  which  form  the  green  plumes  so  often 
seen  floating  in  stagnant  water,  were  once 
thought  to  be  floats,  but  are  now  said  to  be 
traps  for  minute  aquatic  creatures  which  they 
catch  and  the  plant,  in  a  way,  digests.  If,  as 
is  stated,  this  helps  to  keep  the  water  pure, 
there  is  much  work  for  it  in  this  swamp ;  it  is 
no  Walden  Pond  we  are  exploring. 

An  hour  or  so  of  this  kind  of  boating 
thoroughly  tired  me,  and  I  pulled  myself  to 
shore  and  sat  down  to  rest  on  an  almost 
abandoned  railroad  track.  To  this  fact  I 
owe  a  piece  of  good  luck.  There  are  few 
things  in  all  birdcraft  harder  than  to  get 
sight  of  a  bittern  at  rest.  I  became  con- 
scious first  of  a  slight  stir  among  the  stems 
of  a  clump  of  willows  where  they  grew 
thickest  and  the  water  lay  in  the  blackest 
shadows,  and  then  a  long-legged  "least"  bit- 
tern, whose  plumage  was  made  up  of  mingled 
browns,  reds  and  yellows,  stepped  out  into 
the  shallow  water.  Suddenly  its  neck  length- 
ened, its  head  shot  downward,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  a  small  fish  was  gone. 
Then  the  boys,  who  had  resumed  command 
of  our  vessel,  made  a  noise  near  by,  and 
the  bird  walked  up  into  the  willow  from 
limb  to  limb,  clambered  across  to  another 
bush,  more  like  a  squirrel  than  a  creature 
with  wings,  and  flew  only  when  its  further 
progress  by  climbing  was  stopped  by  the 
absence  of  anything  on  which  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold. Having  placed  a  sufficient  distance 
between  itself  and  the  disturbing  boys,  it 
again  settled  down,  this  time  on  a  limb  fully 
a  foot  from  the  water.  For  a  short  time  it 
sat  perfectly  motionless  in  that  attitude  in 
which  it  is  so  often  pictured,  head  drawn  in 
till  it  rests  on  the  upper  back,  bill  pointing 
skyward.  Then,  "Attention!"  The  head 
was  thrust  forward  and  downward,  and  I 
could  imagine  the  eager  sparkle  in  its  black- 
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brown  eyes.  A  second  or  so  it  stood  thus, 
and  then  stretched  out  straight  and  tense, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  rough  spear 
attached  to  a  reddish-brown  ball,  with  a 
wicked-looking  spear-head  fully  two  inches 
long  pointing  straight  at  the  water.  It 
seemed  minutes  that  it  poised  there  motion- 
less, seemingly  breathless. 


IS    BREAKFAST    READY  ? 

I  was  the  more  excited  of  the  two.  Here 
was  the  original  fisherman  in  his  home,  plying 
his  trade,  not  for  sport,  but  in  deadliest 
earnest.  The  credit  of  a  thousand  genera- 
tions of  fishermen  was  at  stake.  Would  the 
game  take  alarm?  Would  he  miss?  Neither! 
Suddenly  the  spear  lengthened,  although  it 
had  seemed  stretched  to  the  limit,  and  I  had 
had  time  to  wonder  how  it  was  ever  going 
to  reach  its  victim.  It  shot  down  into  the 
water  with  the  swiftness  of  light,  and  when  it 
was  withdrawn,  something,  I  could  not  tell 
whether  a  big  tadpole  or  a  little  fish,  dangled 
from  the  spear-head.  It  didn't  even  draw 
its  head  up  for  the  swallow,  or  at  least  not 
for  the  first  part  of  it.  Two  or  three  grabs, 
and  the  unlucky  swimmer  disappeared  from 
view.  Then  the  bill  was  wiped  nonchalantly 
on  the  willow  limb,  the  bird  stooped  down 
and  took  a  sup  of  water,  just  for  luck,  and, 
hearing  a  noise  of  some  kind,  walked  up  into 


the  bush,  and  flew  away  to  another  part  of 
the  marsh. 

As  I  walked  along  by  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  an  occasional  frog  would  plump 
into  the  water  or  croak  at  me  from  a  safe 
distance  and  there  vv'cre  innumerable  tad- 
poles swimming  about.  A  month  later  the 
sound  of  tiny  frogs  plunging  to  a  place  of 
safety,  disturbed  by  my  footsteps,  was  like 
the  sound  of  raindrops  in  water  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  shower,  or  that  of  a  running 
brook  where  the  bottom  is  pebbly.  The  dry 
air  of  Nebraska  seems  able  to  work  wonders 
with  malaria  germs.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  results  would  be  serious,  for  this  piece 
of  marsh  land  is  really  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Omaha  bordered  by  the  city  on  two  sides. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
about  the  rich  luxuriance  of  its  vegetable 
growth.  In  one  part  the  cat-tails,  both 
broad  and  narrow  leaved,  have  taken  pos- 
session to  the  exclusion,  almost,  of  every- 
thing else.  Another  smaller  area  is  domi- 
nated by  the  willows  among  which,  and 
more  especially  along  the  edges,  rise  the 
smooth,  round  stalks  of  giant  rushes,  the 
rich  green  leaves  and  white  flowers  of  the 
arrow-head  and  the  rose  pink  spikes  of  the 
water  pepper  give  a  needed  color.  The 
feathery  stalks  and  blooms  of  the  water 
plantain  rise  in  masses  above  the  erect  oval 
leaves;  while  farther  out,  where  the  swamp 
and  meadow  meet  and  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery, the  children  gather  the  showy  blos- 
soms of  the  great  blue  flag.  In  the  swamp 
proper,  greens  and  grays  and  browns  are 
the  colors  which  predominate,  with  only  an 
occasional  mass  of  white,  or  dash  of  pink, 
or  yellow,  or  red,  or  blue;  but  stoop  down 
and  pluck  up  the  arrow-head  or  cat-tail  or 
rush,  and  there  beneath  the  black  mud  you 
will  find  such  shadings  from  milk  white 
through  cream  and  gold,  and  pink,  and  rose, 
and  wine,  as  you  will  seldom  find  waving  in 
the  wind  and  sun  of  the  meadow  and  hill- 
side. The  utilitarian  botanists  have  ex- 
plained to  us  that  the  lovely  colors  and 
shapes  and  perfumes  of  flowers  are  all  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  insects;  that  the 
wondrous  dots  and  lines  in  their  throats  are 
put  there  lest  perchance  some  bungling  bee, 
lacking  their  guidance,  might  fail  to  find 
their  hidden  sweets  and  thus  fail  to  fertilize 
them  and  enable  them  to  win  in  that  titanic 
struggle  for  existence  that  is  constantly 
■  going  on.  Will  they  explain  this?  these 
colors  are  not  for  the  muskrat,  for  he  husks 
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them  off  ruthlessly  to  get  at  the  pith  that  he 
knows  lies  within.  Is  there,  perhaps,  a 
grub  down  there  in  the  darkness  and  filth  so 
aesthetic  that  he  must  be  tempted  by 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow  and  the  sunrise; 
or  so  low  in  the  scale  that  these  repel  him? 
It  is  surprising  the  number  of  birds, 
many  of  them  not  reckoned  among  marsh 
haunting  birds,  that  frequent  this  place. 
As  I  walk  along  the  abandoned  railroad 
tracks,  pushing  aside  the  slender,  profuse- 
blooming  yellow  sweet  clover,  and  later  the 
ranker,  sparer  blooming  masses  of  its  white 
cousin  that  seem  to  find  the  soil  and  moist- 
ure of  these  artificial  ridges  exactly  to 
their  taste,  the  greetings  I  get  are  many  and 
various.  The  robin  and  the  catbird  and 
the  trim  orchard  starling  with  its  tense, 
strong  carol,  seem  out  of  place  and  yet  I 
meet  them  often.  The  yellow-billed  cuckoo 
seems  to  find  the  swamp  much  to  its  liking 


autumn,  the  sound  of  paddling  feet  is  a  sure 
announcement  of  the  presence  of  the  rails, 
(the  coots  or  mud  hens  paddle  all  summer), 
some  big,  some  little,  but  all  prone  to  betray 
their  presence  by  scurrying  away  across  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  their  long  toes  finding  support  on  the 
floating  leaves  and  stems,  taking  flight  with 
long  legs  dangling  awkwardly,  only  when  it 
is  absolutely  necessary.  For  two  years  an 
exposition  was  held  on  the  blufi^s  just  above; 
and  one  night  in  early  September  of  1899, 
through  all  the  noises  and  shoutings  and 
blare  of  bands  and  talking  and  laughter, 
down  from  the  dark  sky  that  overhung  the 
thousands  of  electric  lights,  there  came  to 
me,  '  'Peet-weet,  peet-weet."  It  was  soft 
and  wild  and  not  one  in  a  thousand,  perhaps, 
heard  it  at  all,  but  to  me  it  was  inexpress- 
ibly pleasing  for  it  said,  "To-morrow  the 
little  spotted  sandpiper  will  be  running  about 
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and  flits  from  willow  to  willow,  reminding 
me  of  an  animated  Havana  cigar  equipped 
with  wings.  There  are  Maryland  yellow- 
throats,  marsh  wrens  and  yellow  warblers 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  myrtle  warbler 
is  rather  plentiful  in  April  and  September, 
differently  dressed,  however,  and  there  are 
ducks  and  grebes  in  season.      Later  in  the 


the  bare  muddy  places  pecking  and  flying 
away  and  making  the  air  musical  with  its 
cries." 

But  the  birds  of  this  swamp  are  the  red- 
winged  and  yellow-headed  blackbirds,  and 
curiously  enough  there  seems  to  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  tastes  of  the  two  birds  corres- 
ponding very  closely  to  that  of  the  willows 
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and  cat-tails.  The  male  redwings  come 
first,  not  in  force  before  April,  followed  in 
about  a  week  by  the  females.  These  take 
possession  of  the  wUlows  and  in  all  nature 
there  isn't  a  cheerier  or  more  spring-like 
sound  than  their  clear  whistle  and  gurgling, 


great  snowdrifts  and  the  people  in  the  big 
house  up  on  the  hill  are  piling  high  the 
coals  in  the  furnace  and  yet  shivering  with 
the  cold,  there  are  stoveless  houses  made 
without  any  but  nature's  tools  that  are 
warm    and    apparently    comfortable.     One 


MUSKRAT    HOMES    IN    WINTER. 


"con-ker-ee,"  especially  if  it  be  accompan- 
ied by  the  patter  of  raindrops.  Not  for 
several  weeks  do  the  yellowheads  make 
their  appearance;  great  heavy,  lumbering 
birds  with  yellow  heads  and  breasts  and 
white  on  their  shoulders  where  the  others 
are  red.  They  have  the  deepest  cluck  and 
the  harshest  song,  for  they  evidently  think 
it  is  a  song,  of  all  their  tribe.  The  first 
time  I  heard  one  of  them  trying  to  sing,  I 
really  hesitated  about  deciding  that  it  was 
the  bird  and  not  a  badly  oiled  wheel  on  one 
of  the  freight  cars  that  made  up  a  train  mov- 
ing slowly  down  a  distant  track.  One  of 
their  favorite  diversions  is  clinging  to  a 
swinging  branch  of  some  kind,  ruflfling  up 
their  feathers  and  squealing  like  young  pigs. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  enmity  or  riv- 
alry between  the  clans.  The  redwings  fre- 
quently lap  over  into  the  cat-tails  and  the 
yellowheads  go  to  the  willows  when  the 
spirit  moves  them  and  I  have  seen  very  little 
of  that  unseemly  chasing  and  quarreling  so 
common  among  birds.  Their  habits  in  this 
respect  might  well  be  studied  and  copied  by 
the  jays  and  orioles  of  the  orchard  and  elms 
In  winter,  too,  I  find  much  of  interest. 
When  the  winds  are  howling  and  tossing  up 


brisk  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, when  I  took  my  walk  through  the 
swamp,  I  found  a  number  of  workmen  repair- 
ing the  track.  The  road  bed  was  made  of 
mingled  ashes,  cinders  and  slag,  but  the 
presence  of  such  unfavorable  material  had 
not  prevented  the  muskrats  from  indulging 
in  their  favorite  occupation.  Gaping  holes 
were  to  be  seen  all  along  the  way;  in  some 
places  the  ties  would  have  sunk  had  they 
not  been  supported  by  the  rails,  and  a  little 
pressure  anywhere  was  apt  to  develop  a 
very  unstable  condition.  I  noted  several 
places  where  holes  had  been  made  clear 
through,  so  that  a  well-defined  stream  of 
water  could  be  seen  entering  at  one  side 
and  coming  out  at  the  other  perhaps  two 
rods  away.  One  of  the  workmen  who  was 
damming  these  holes  with  a  somewhat 
different  spelling,  and  the  animals  that 
made  them,  indicated  with  a  sweep  of  his 
arm  the  great  number  of  houses  in  sight, 
half  a  hundred  I  should  say,  and  declared 
that  a  dozen  had  been  added  over  night. 
The  swamp  looked  like  a  meadow  in  hay 
time,  and  was  covered  almost  as  thickly  with 
muskrat  houses  as  the  latter  with  haycocks. 
Some  of  them  were  mere  dabs  above  the 
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surface,  others  regular  little  stacks  rising 
three  or  four  feet  out  of  the  water.  The 
presence  of  so  many  of  these  tends  to  show 
what  a  shy  animal  the  muskrat  is.  I  had 
been  going  through  this  place  at  frequent 
intervals  all  summer,  always  on  the  lookout, 
and  doubt  if  I  had  seen  a  half  dozen  of 
the  animals  during  that  time,  although 
I  frequently  heard  the  dive  and  down-tail 
stroke  that  told  they  were  about. 

I  examined  a  number  of  these  houses. 
Some  were  made  in  great  part  of  cat-tails, 
others  almost  exclusively  of  much  finer 
material,  principally  the  linear  leaved  crow- 
foots and  bladderworts  that  grow  here  in 
great  profusion ;  still  others  of  both  materials 
in  about  equal  proportions.  I  could  separ- 
ate the  different  bunches  of  this  finer 
material.  There  was  no  bunch  bigger  than 
my  fists  and  the  trailing  ends  that  the 
animal  could  not,  or  did  not,  gather  up 
showed  in  each  instance.  It  was  just  such 
a  bunch  as  one  would  expect  from  an 
animal  swimming  about  in  the  water  gather- 
ing floating  material  in  its  mouth  in  more 
or  less  of  a  ball,  with  wings  formed  by  the 
ends  floating  out  on  each  side.  I  believe 
with  some  care  I  could  have  counted  the 
number  of  trips  necessar}^  for  the  building 
of  that  part  above  water.  Still  later,  along 
in  January,  I  looked  still  further  into  these 
houses.  The  swamp  was  entirely  frozen 
over  so  that  one  could  travel  over  it  any- 
where. Some  boys  with  a  dog  and  a 
hatchet  were  on  an  investigating  tour. 
The  dog  thought  he  smelled  something  in 
several  of  the  houses  aijd  began  scratching 
vigorously.  The  material  was  frozen  as 
solid  as  a  brick  wall  almost,  and  he  could 
make    no    progress;    whereupon    the    boys 


came  to  his  assistance  with  the  hatchet. 
It  seemed  a  little  hard  on  the  muskrats, 
but  I  was  too  curious  myself  to  interfere. 
It  took  considerable  chopping  to  cut 
through  the  foot  or  more  of  wall,  and  when 
finally  the  hatchet  did  go  through  and  a 
good  sized  opening  was  made,  "Wheough!" 

Of  course  we  found  nobody  at  home  for 
the  door  opens  from  below  and  long  before  we 
had  effected  this  burglarious  entrance,  the 
owner  of  the  house  was  chuckling  to  himself 
in  another  den  to  which  he  had  betaken 
himself  by  way  of  the  comparatively  warm 
water  beneath  the  ice.  The  dome-like 
room  we  found  big  enough  to  accommodate 
a  whole  family  comfortably,  but  there  were 
other  things  beside  the  pent  up  odor  that 
would  hardly  conduce  to  comfort  from  a 
human  standpoint.  What  seemed  to  be 
the  bed  was  a  very  wet  soggy  mass  and 
this  was  true  of  several  others  that  we 
opened,  necessarily  so  it  would  seem.  But  a 
wet  bed  would  not  much  trouble  a  muskrat. 

This  swamp  is  remarkable  neither  in  size 
nor  appearance.  Indeed,  so  commonplace 
is  it  in  general  view  that  I  have  never  yet 
been  persuaded  to  turn  my  camera  on  it 
from  the  bluffs  above.  There  are  spots 
where  the  willows  droop  and  the  shadows 
lie  and  the  poetry  comes  to  the  surface, 
but  to  the  average  observer  it  must  speak 
in  the  baldest  kind  of  prose,  realistic  prose 
at  that.  But  to  one  given  to  prying,  who 
wants  to  -  know,  who  sees  things  at  first 
hand,  there  is  no  prose  in  the  world;  it  is 
all  so  wonderful.  And  nowhere  is  there 
greater  variety,  more  interesting  questions 
to  be  asked  and  answers  to  be  groped  for, 
than  in  places  like  this,  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  plague  spots  of  the  earth. 
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A  YOUNG  man  lay  on  a  padded  bench 
critically  regarding  a  pair  of  legs. 
They  were  most  remarkable  legs — 
trimly  built,  lithe  as  a  hound's,  and  to 
the  young  man  very  important,  because 
they  were  his  own.  A  big  fellow,  swarthy 
and  heavy- jawed,  stood  over  them,  rubbing 
and  pinching  and  daintily  kneading  the 
muscles  in  the  manner  of  one  who  knows 
how.  The  steamy  sickish  smell  of  liniment 
and  wintergreen  oil  hung  heavy  about  the 
two. 

"  Just  a  bit  more.  Murphy — there,  on  the 
left — that's  the  place."  The  young  man 
spoke  calmly  and  in  a  business-like  way, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  snappy  note  of  com- 
mand. Then  he  rolled  over  and  laid  his  face 
on  his  arms.  The  big  man  flipped  and 
lightly  swept  the  bare  shoulders  with  witch 
hazel   and   alcohol. 

"  Billy,"  said  he — for  no  man  is  a  Mister  to 
his  rubber—"  D'ye  feel  pretty  fit?" 

A  slight  grunt  came  from  the  l)uried 
head. 

"Billy,"  went  on  the  man,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "you  listen  here.  You've  beat  most 
men  on  the  start;  what  you  haven't  you've 
tired  at  the  fifty,  and  the  rest  you've  done  up 
at  the  finish.  But  this  man  Bleven  is 
another  sort.  If  you  beat  him  out  you've 
got  to  do  all  this :  you've  got  to  jump  him  on 
the  pistol,  you've  got  to  break  his  heart  at 
the  fifty,  and  you've  got  to  run  him  off  his 
feet  at  the  tape — D'you  get  that?" 

"Just  above  my  knee,  there,"  came  from 
under  the  arms. 

"  You  can't  be  sure  till  the  string  hits  your 
chest.     D'you  get  that?" 

There  was  another  inarticulate  grunt. 

Dodds,  the  young  man  on  the  bench,  did 
the  dashes.  He  had  come  out  on  the  track 
one  May  morning  in  his  sophomore  year, 
remarking  calmly  that  he  had  never  worn  a 
spiked  shoe,  and  had  then  slipped  along 
a  hundred  yards  in  eleven  seconds.  The 
trainer  called  him  back,  asked  questions, 
and  forthwith  put  his  name  on  the  rubber's 
list.  Within  a  week  the  second  string  men 
had  come  to  their  annual  decision  that  there 
was  no  use  trying  for  the   team   until  the 


following  year;  the  men  who  wore  the  initials 
were  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen, 
and  on  the  sporting  page  of  distant  dailies 
a  couple  of  sticks  were  given  to  chronicling 
the  birth  of  a  new  star. 

Dodds  was  so  obviously  born  a  sprinter 
that,  like  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  he  had  the 
manner  of  his  kind.  One  who  knew  about 
such  things  could  see  broken  records  in  the 
way  he  thbught,  and  talked,  and  bore  him- 
self, almost  as  much  as  in  the  lithe,  compact, 
nervous  body  of  the  boy.  As  you  sat  beside 
him  in  the  drowsy  air  of  the  lecture  room, 
he  would  suddenly  start — particularly  if  it 
were  well  along  in  the  season,  and  the  men 
were  getting  just  a  bit  fine — and  perhaps  his 
shoe  would  smartly  rap  against  the  footrest 
at  his  feet.  Being  innocent  you  would  in- 
wardly wish  that  he  had  more  repose  of 
manner,  and  you  would  never  suspect  just 
what  was  the  thrill  that  had  so  suddenly 
snapped  him  from  his  dreams.  A  few 
hours  later,  when  you  both  were  running 
trials  together,  and  the  pistol  really  did  ring 
out,  you  would  wonder  why  it  was  that  he 
beat  you  on  the  start.  With  a  hair- 
trigger  command  of  his  muscles,  Dodds  had 
the  easy  confidence  of  a  cart-horse.  The 
only  sort  of  worry  that  he  had  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  artist  over  his  present  ability 
to  do  the  thing  he  has  done  before,  and  to  do 
it  well  enough  to  please  himself.  The  sweat 
did  come  out  on  the  palms  of  his  hands  as 
he  lay  there  on  the  rubber's  bench,  and 
certain  thrills  now  and  again  welled  up 
within  him,  but  the  sweat  was  not  cold,  and 
the  thrills  were  of  quite  another  sort  from 
those  which  at  the  same  moment  racked  the 
body  of  the  freshman  who  was  about  to  run 
his  first  half-mile,  and  who  lay  cringing  in 
his  blanket  as  he  listened  for  the  wail  of  the 
starter's  whistle. 

Now,  it  is  the  fate  of  every  man  who  holds 
his  rank  by  virtue  of  his  strength  and  skill, 
whether  he  be  master  of  armies  or  manipu- 
lator of  boxing  gloves,  that  a  day  shall  come 
when  he  must  put  all  to  the  touch,  and  beat 
his  best,  or  else  forfeit  his  place.  He  wins  or 
— or,  something  breaks.  Dodds's  day  had 
come.      He  knew  it,  and  his  team  knew  it, 
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and  the  whole  great  crowd  knew  it,  and  felt 
it  as  the  whistle  for  the  finals  in  the  "hun- 
dred" blew  and  the  runners  came  down  the 
field-house  steps.  Even  the  young  women, 
who  invariably  wonder  why  the  distance- 
men  insist  on  tumbling  over  in  a  heap  when 
they  have  crossed  the  tape,  and  who  con- 
sider the  pole  vaulters  the  hardest-worked 
and  bravest  chaps  because  they  go  so  high, 
had  been  coached  into  a  glimmering  sense 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  and  into 
asking  which  one  was  Dodds.  They  did  not 
have  far  to  look.  There  were  but  the  four 
runners — Eleven,  the  man  who  had  beaten 
everyone  in  the  country  but  Dodds,  and  who 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  field-house  in  his 
dingy,  tattered,  running  clothes;  the  two 
lay  figures  who  had  managed  to  qualify  for 
the  finals,  and  who,  like  good  boys  obey- 
ing their  trainer,  had  drawn  over  their 
racing  things  their  sweaters  and  trousers; 
and  Dodds  himself,  who  stood  out  from  the 
others  as  he  sauntered  across  the  field  in  that 
light-blue  and  tan  bath-robe  which  he  always 
wore.  They  saw  that  and  then  they  knew. 
A  sort  of  robin's  egg  blue  it  was,  with  wide 
vertical  stripes  of  buff — the  color  scheme  of 
a  sky  and  sandy  beach  with  the  sun  shining 
upon  it.  Dodds  had  very  black  hair  and 
very  clear  white  skin,  and  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  as  he  came  across  the  turf 
of  the  field  which  seemed  to  lift  him  above 
the  puff  and  strain  and  sweat  of  the  track. 
He  seemed  a  sort  of  Mercury. 

Dodds,  himself,  with  his  hands  carelessly 
resting  in  the  pockets  of  his  robe,  in  just  the 
way  to  narrow  his  waist  and  broaden  his 
shoulders,  knew  all  this.  Without  it  he 
would  have  been  as  unhappy  as  a  girl  in  last 
year's  sleeves.  It  was  merely  part  of  that 
which  put  him  past  a  man  ten  inches  from 
the  tape — a  something  of  which  superficial 
and  literal-minded  persons  were  not  aware. 
Men  who  win  "  hundreds, "  like  those  who  win 
hearts,  must  possess  a  certain  completeness 
of  vanity.  And  vanity  is  permissible  when 
one  runs  in  even  time. 

Eleven  allowed  the  others  to  get  almost 
to  their  places  at  the  start  before  he  left 
the  field-house  steps  and  came  trotting 
across  the  green.  It  was  a  way  he  had. 
Eleven  was  the  sort  of  athlete  who  has 
a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  values. 
He  sometimes  wore  one  or  two  of  his  medals. 
He  was  fond  of  entering  a  preposterous 
number  of  events  in  indoor  winter  meets, 
where    no    one   worth   while    was   running, 


and  of  winning  race  after  race  with  a  bored 
air,  while  the  brass  band  boomed  in  the 
gallery.  He  was  known  in  Dodds'  college 
as  "that  man  Eleven."  He  was,  of  course, 
altogether  impossible. 

"How-de-do!"  nodded  Dodds  with  a 
grin,  as  his  rival  came  up  and  some  scat- 
tered cries  from  Eleven's  heelers  rang  out 
from  the  stands.  Impossibility  is  not  a 
dominant  factor  when  a  man  is  likely  to 
beat  you.  Eleven  regarded  the  bath  robe 
and  whistled  cheerily  between  his  teeth. 
His  own  racing  clothes  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  made  from  a  museum  battle- 
flag.  That's  what  he  wanted.  It  showed 
that  he  had  been  there  before. 

"I'm  goin'  to  lose  you  fellows,"  said  he. 
The  fiendish  wail  of  the  starter's  whistle 
mounted  up  and  pulsated  in  the  warm, 
grass-scented  air.  Dodds,  who  was  pirouet- 
ting for  a  dozen  paces  down  the  course, 
received  the  sound — the  same  sound  which 
stops  the  heart  of  a  novice  like  a  shriek  in 
the  dark — as  a  battery  horse  hears  the  bugle. 
The  consciousness  that  this  w^s  his  last 
race  only  made  it  seem  part  of  a  consistent 
climax.  Details  eliminated  themselves  and 
he  grasped  freely  and  firmly  what  he  had 
only  occasionally  touched  before.  It  was 
as  though  the  blue  above  and  green  below, 
the  glimmer  of  ribbons  and  smell  of  grass, 
the  glory  of  his  strength  and  the  triumph 
at  the  end,  were  distilled  into  the  victor's 
nectar  which  he  was  just  about  to  drink. 
"On  your  marks!"  the  starter  said. 
Eleven,  projecting  a  withering,  who-the- 
deuce-are-you  look  in  his  direction,  began 
to  paw  out  with  his  spiked  shoe,  and  pack 
with  expert  nicety,  a  hole  for  his  rear  foot. 
The  two  contestants  who  didn't  count 
kneeled  to  their  task  with  playful  sighs 
of  self-commiseration.  Dodds,  with  his 
right  foot  firmly  braced  a  few  inches  behind, 
and  perfectly  parallel  with  the  left  one, 
his  thumbs  and  first  fingers  spanning  the 
starting  line  and  his  weight  resting  easily 
on  his  right  knee,  gazed  jauntily  down 
along  the  white  strings,  which,  fencing  each 
runner  into  his  narrow  course,  stretched 
to  the  finish  line.  As  his  eye  set  hungrily 
on  the  crimson  thread  which  in  less  than 
a  dozen  seconds  was  to  be  broken  by  the 
breast  of  the  winner,  he  had  to  jam  his 
fingers  hard  into  the  cinders  to  hold  back 
the  sudden  impulse  to  leap  the  distance 
at  a  bound.  He  could  conceive  that  dis- 
tance   in    a    single    mental    impression,    as 
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a  sort  of  line-of -beauty  curve,  with  a  sweep 
upward  for  the  dive  at  the  start,  a  sustained 
middle-distance  line,  and  another  sweep 
upward  for  the  climax  at  the  end.  He 
could  feel  this  just  as  you  feel  the  line 
the  lash  will  take  when  you  are  about  to 
crack  a  whip.  The  limitation  of  separate 
strides — almost  fifty  of  them  in  his  case — 
seemed  oppressive,  stupid  and  uninspired. 
There  wasn't  much  Mercury  about  that. 

"Ready!"   snapped  the  starter. 

Elevens  gave  a  short,  hoarse  cough  and 
spit  out  his  gum.  The  two  lay  figures 
grinned  weakly.  Dodds  raised  himself 
slightly,  screwed  his  rear  foot  more  firmly 
against  the  brace,  and  held  himself  on 
edge  waiting  the  signal  to  set.  Sure  of 
himself,  sure  of  his  audience,  he  felt  like  an 
actor  who  pauses  as  he  approaches  a  good 
line. 

"Set!''  commanded  the  starter. 

Four  pair  of  legs  drew  taut  as  bowstrings. 
At  the  word  there  was  something  like  a 
click  inside  Dodds'  head,  and  a  hundred 
yards  away,  in  thin  air  above  the  finish 
line,  a  pendulum  set  swinging.  No  one 
but  Dodds  knew  of  that  pendulum,  not 
even  he  could  see  it,  but  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  times  that  he  had  hurled  his  body  hun- 
grily toward  a  certain  crimson  streak,  always 
with  the  thought  of  catching  something 
before  it  slipped  away,  he  had  involuntarily 
constructed  a  material  object  to  correspond 
to  the  mental  impression.  It  was  a  huge, 
sinister  pendulum,  like  that  which  swung 
its  knife-edge  above  the  inquisitors'  victim 
in  Poe's  tale,  and  though  he  could  not 
see  it  he  felt  that  it  was  there  and  he  could 
hear  within  him  the  start  of  its  fatalistic 
click  when  the  word  was  given  to  "set." 
All  four  men  used  the  crouching  start. 
As  they  strained  forward,  after  the  manner 
of  their  kind,  until  their  centers  of  gravity 
hung  so  delicately  that  the  release  of  a 
thread  of  muscle  would  project  them  into 
the  course,  the  slow,  relentless  second-beat 
of  the  pendulum,  "Cli-i-ck! — Cla-a-ck!", 
grew  more  and  more  painfully  distinct. 
With  the  throb  of  it  in  his  brain,  the  silent 
crowd  down  the  track — silent,  but  waiting 
only  to  welcome  him — he  seemed  to  feel, 
by  a  sort  of  second-sight,  the  starter  put 
his  hand  above  his  head.  His  right  leg, 
the  rear  one,  stiffened  until  it  was  almost 
straight  and  then,  as  they  leaned  forward, 
straining — straining — straining — he  felt  the 
finger  hook  around  the  trigger  and — 


They  were  off! 

He  had  timed  the  starter  so  delicately 
that  his  rear  foot  had  sprung  from  the 
mark  when  Eleven  caught  the  shot,  and 
the  vicious  snap  of  the  pistol  seemed  but 
to  follow  his  start  and  cut  him  across  the 
back  like  a  lash.  People  said  afterward 
that  he  had  beaten  the  pistol.  In  a  way 
he  had.  Technically  he  had  not.  A  mental 
impulse  is  one  thing;  a  muscle  in  motion 
is  quite  another.  If  you  don't  know  how 
to  box  you  can  understand  this  difference 
very  nicely  by  hiring  a  professional  pugilist 
to  hit  you  ninety  times  a  minute  with 
blows  you  can't  dodge,  although  you  can 
see  them  coming  a  foot  from  your  face. 
Dodds  had  merely  sent  the  mental  impulse 
of  the  start  thrilling  along  his  nerves  the 
precisely  proper  fraction  of  a  watch-tick 
before  the  pistol  flashed  behind  him.  Every 
veteran  does  this  more  or  less  and  they 
strike  it  right  perhaps  once  in  a  dozen  times. 
With  Dodds  to-day  it  was  not  chance. 
He  felt  the  instant  as  he  had  felt  the  starter's 
arm  raise.     Something  had  hold  of  him. 

As  he  dove  off  the  mark,  out  and  upward, 
with  that  pistol-lash  stinging  every  ounce 
of  his  dammed-up  energy  into  a  rush  for 
release,  this  something  within  him  seemed 
about  to  whirl  him  off  his  feet.  He  rippled 
up  into  his  stride  as  a  well  executed  cadenza 
ripples  up  the  scale.  The  pendulum  had 
swung  once  when  he  felt  himself  borne 
out  in  the  top  of  his  stride.  A  spasmodic 
gasp  of  delight  puffed  out  toward  him  from 
the  waiting,  welcoming  stands  that  rose 
near  the  finish  line.  The  crowd  had  seen 
four  statues  leap  into  life  before  the  snap 
of  pistol  had  been  carried  to  their  ears, 
four  white  patches  sweep  up  a  rapid  in- 
cline into  erectness  and  then,  as  a  tiny 
smoke-wreath  floated  off  above  the  green, 
four  vibrating  bundles  of  speed  were  bear- 
ing down  upon  them.  So  suddenly  did  the 
perspective  change  that,  to  those  who 
watched  from  the  tape,  the  runners  swelled 
into  view  as  though  they  were  being  watched 
through  the  large  end  of  an  opera  glass. 
Dodds  could  almost  feel  himself  acting 
this  out  as  his  piston-rod  stride  ate  up  the 
space  between  him  and  the  tape.  Eleven, 
or  whoever  else  might  be  in  the  race,  was  for- 
gotten. Every  muscle  and  sense  of  him 
was  self-centered  in  the  single  act  of  cover- 
ing that  lane  between  the  strings  and 
breasting  the  worsted.  Legs,  arms,  lungs 
— every     joint     and     bounding     muscle — 
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swirled  into  a  burning  unit  of  automatic 
action.  He  swept  down  upon  the  tape 
with  the  relentless  steadiness  of  an  auto- 
mobile   at   top    speed    upon   level    asphalt. 

"Cli-ick— Cla-ack!" 

Now  they  were  but  a  couple  of  strides 
from  the  fifty  yard  mark.  Interestedly, 
as  something  pleasantly  incidental,  he 
caught  the  hiss  of  Elevens'  breath.  Shrill 
and  more  shrill  was  the  swirl  of  warm 
air  past  his  ears.  The  men  who  leaned  over 
the  finish-line  could  see  the  loose  stuff  of 
his  racing  clothes  held  in  stiff-blown  intri- 
cate wrinkles  like  the  infinitely  troubled 
drapery  of  the  Nike  of  Samothrace.  He 
was  running  with  every  inch  of  him. 

"Cli-ick— Cla-ack!" 

He  was  past  the  fifty  now  and  there 
were,  he  could  somehow  feel,  but  four 
beats  more — only  a  score  or  so  of  strides 
in  which  to  leap  upon  and  clutch  the  fatal 
pendulum  before  it  started  its  eleventh 
swing.  At  that  instant  the  ribbons  flut- 
tered like  a  kaleidescope  and  a  din  rolled 
out  from  the  stands  that  drowned  the 
wind-swirl  in  his  ears.  Lifted  by  it  he 
felt  himself  running  as  one  runs  in  dreams. 

"Cli-ick!" 

Eleven's  breath  was  lost  behind  and 
the  red  thread  shone  but  thirty  feet  away. 
Arms  stretched  frantically  over  the  ropes 
that  walled  the  track  and  out  of  the  general 
din  came  separate  entreating  cries. 

"Dodds — Come,  you  Dodds!"  The  voice 
was  one  that  never  before  had  made  that 
prayer  to  any  but  a  horse. 

"  Dodds — Dodds — Dodds!"  It  came  from 
far  up  in  the  stands  and  he  knew  the 
voice  that  gave  that  crv. 

"Cla-ack!" 

The  timers  leaned  toward  him  scarce  a 
rod  away.  He  could  see  them  there, 
squeezing  their  watches  in  both  fists — see 
his  rubber  who  had  slipped  through  the 
lines  and  who  crouched  under  the  worsted, 
pounding  the  empty  air  with  his  fist  as 
though  he  were  beating  a  drum. 

"Cli-ick!" 

All  at  once  he  knew  it.  He  was  as  certain 
as  though  a  real  pendulum  swung  there 
before  his  eyes. 

He  would  breast  the  tape  before  the 
tenth  beat. 

The  instantaneous  certainty  was  like  a 
spur    that     roweled     him     deep.     For     an 


instant  he  felt  as  the  trotter  feels  when  at 
top  speed  he  breaks,  while  the  stands 
boiled  over  and  arms  reached  toward  him 
and  the  timers'  thumbs  trembled  over 
their  stop-watches.  Then  all  that  was 
in  him  burst  out  at  once  in  the  triumphant 
leap  toward  victory — and  he  was  plough- 
ing over  the  cinders  on  his  face  ten  inches 
short  of  the  tape. 

Everything  went  black. 

Then  he  was  lying  on  the  grass  with 
his  head  in  somebody's  hands  while  some- 
body else  tenderly  felt  the  hot  muscles 
of  his  left  leg.  He  winced  and  gave  a 
quick  little  grunt. 

"Eroken  tendon,"  said  the  man  on  the 
ground. 

Dodds  looked  at  him  with  the  dreamy 
eyes  of  one  whose  body  has  been  brought 
back  to  the  earth  while  his  spirit  is  yet 
among  the  gods.  As  the  crowd  closed  in 
he  saw  Eleven,  who  had  shot  fifty  yards 
beyond  the  tape,  pacing  back  with  arms 
well  up  and  high  on  his  toes,  in  the  sophis- 
ticated prance  of  the  veteran,  and  tossing  a 
nonchalant  glance  at  the  timers  as  he  came. 

"Ten  flat!"   cried  a  voice. 

The  runner  nodded,  allowed  a  blanket 
to  be  thrown  about  his  shoulders,  and 
twisting  his  mouth  round  to  one  side  as 
he  loped  away,  he  stage-whispered  a  dep- 
recating,—  "  Cinch !" 

The  crowd  closed  tighter  around  Dodds. 
There  was  a  hum  of  "Ten  flat!"  and  "even 
time!"  and  some  peered  down  at  the  boy 
on  the  ground  and  murmured  awesomely, 
"And  he  had  him  beaten  out  a  good  five 
yards!"  It  meant  that  Dodds  had  just 
missed  running  the  race  no  man  has  ever 
run.  It  meant  that  he  had  touched  that 
unfixable  limit  beyond  which  human  springs 
and  levers  and  the  power  behind  them, 
however  strong,  can  never  go.  Eleven  had 
merely  won  a  race.  Dodds  was  the  moth 
who  had  touched  the  flame. 

Faces  were  peering  down  at  him,  feet 
jostled  close  to  his  side,  and  the  air  was 
rank  with  smell  of  clothes  and  sweat 
and  trampled  grass.  Dodds,  very  dis- 
tinctly himself,  looked  all  about  him, 
bored  and  somewhat  protestingly,  raised 
himself,  and  leaning  over,  felt  absent- 
mindedly  of  his  leg.  Then  he  cringed  and 
gave  another  quick  little  grunt. 

"Take  me  away"  said  he. 
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**  T  N  the  course  of  the  day  they  came  to 
I  a  height  that  commanded  an  almost 
boundless  prospect.  Here  one  of  the 
guides  paused  and,  after  considering  the 
vast  landscape  attentively,  pointed  to  three 
mountain  peaks  glistening  with  snow,  which 
rose,  he  said,  above  a  fork  of  Columbia 
River.  These  remarkable  peaks  are 
known  to  some  travelers  as  the  Tetons;  as 
they  had  been  guiding  points  for  many 
days  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  gave  them  the  name 
of  the  Pilot  Knobs." — Irving's  Astoria, 
Chap.  xxix. 

The  Grand  Teton,  the  loftiest  of  these 
three  noble  mountains,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  defied  man's  effort  to  reach  its 
summit.  It  was  the  beacon  light  of  the 
Astorians  in  1811,  and  is  still  the  great  land- 
mark of  the  region.  The  Three  Tetons  are 
now  known  the  world  over;  time  having 
completely  obliterated  the  name  Pilot 
Knobs,  They  form  the  culminating  point 
of  a  rugged  mountain  range  south  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  Grand 
Teton  rises  almost  fourteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  resemblance  to  the 
Matterhorn  is  striking.  It  was  the  last  of 
all  our  great  peaks  to  yield  to  the  moun- 
taineer, notwithstanding  that  persistent  at- 
tempts had  been  made  upon  it  since  1843, 
in  which  year  M.  Michaud,  a  Frenchman, 
made  the  first  attack  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  al- 
titude reached  by  him  is  not  known. 

Other  recorded  attempts  were  those  of 
Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Langford  in  1872; 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Pollock  and  McKean,  in 
1877;  Prof.  A.  D.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Harry 
Yount,  in  1878;  Messrs.  Owen  and  Daw- 
son, in  1891;  and  Mr.  Owen's  two  efforts 
in  1897.  Of  all  these  climbers,  Mr.  Cooper, 
pursuing  a  course  entirely  different  from  all 
others,  reached  the  highest  point  attained 
previous  to  the  actual  ascent,  stopping  only 
150  feet  below  the  summit,  on  the  shoulder 
jutting  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
peak.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Stevenson,  Langford 
and  Owen  ascended  by  way  of  the  Saddle, 
passed  up  the  long  couloir  on  the  southwest 
face  and  reached  a  point  13,300  feet  above 


the  sea.  This  briefly,  is  the  Teton's  his- 
tory from  the  mountaineer's  standpoint. 

To  add  one  more  chapter  to  the  record 
was  the  work  assigned  to  us  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Club.  Compliance  with  these 
orders  landed  us  one  sultry  August  morn- 
ing at  Market  Lake,  Idaho.  Under  fa- 
vorable atmospheric  conditions  the  Tetons 
are  plainly  visible  from  Market  Lake,  al- 
though they  are  seventy-five  miles  dis- 
tant; but  a  dense  smoke,  or  haze,  enveloped 
them  when  we  arrived,  giving  for  the  out- 
side figure  of  our  horizon  the  conspicuous 
hills  known  as  Crater  Buttes,  which  lie  but 
six  miles  to  the  east;  and  not  until  the  sec- 
ond day  did  the  old  monarch  show  his  head. 
The  third  day  we  crossed  over  the  Teton 
I^ass  and  at  night  reached  Menor's  ferry  on 
Snake  River  in  an  Alpine  country  with 
the  barbarous  appellation  of  Jackson's 
Hole.  At  Menor's,  wagons  were  abandoned 
and  the  pack-horse  brought  into  requisition 
to  transport  our  luggage  to  the  timber  line. 
Three  miles  of  level  prairie  road,  whose 
beauty  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
aspen  groves  and  myriads  of  wild  holly- 
hocks, brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  range, 
which  rises  with  startling  abruptness  from 
the  plain.  A  toilsome  climb  up  an  excess- 
ively steep  slope  through  pine  timber,  laurel 
brush  and  mountain  ash  then  began,  and 
not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  did  we  reach 
our  halting  place  among  the  snow  drifts. 
We  pitched  our  tent  on  a  grassy  tract  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  pines  and  huge  blocks  of 
granite,  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
and  just  within  the  shadow  of  the  last  firs 
that  grace  the  moimtain  side.  Two  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  northwest,  seen  through 
an  avenue  of  green,  rose  the  mighty  Teton's 
head,  gracefully  crowned  with  a  fold  of 
snow  sparkling  in  absolute  whiteness — a 
gothic  silhouette  carved  on  a  band  of  bluest 
heaven.  How  cool  and  inviting  it  looked. 
And  how  utterly  inaccessible. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  preparation 
for  the  morrow's  climb.  Ropes  and  ice 
axes  were  examined  and  the  hob  nails  in 
our  shoes  critically  inspected.  The  weather 
was  faultless  and  all  indications  seemed  to 
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point  in  the  direction  of  success.  At  5 
a.  m.,  August  11th,  we  left  our  camp  amid 
the   firs   and   soon   reached    the    cafion    at 


canon.  An  easy  ascent  over  the  glacier  fol- 
lowed. Scores  of  crevasses  of  unfathom- 
able depth  in  the  coldest  and  bluest  of  ice 
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the  south  base  of  the  peak.  A  terrific  climb 
over  loose  rock  and  large  boulders,  finally 
brought  us  to  the  glacier  occupying  the  am- 
phitheater-like valley  at  the   head   of  the 


were  crossed,  while  to  our  right  lay  innu- 
merable moraines,  bearing  silent  but  em- 
phatic testimony  to  its  mighty  power  and 
industrv.     All  around  us,  from  lofty  walls, 
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fell  bewitching  cascades  kissed  by  the  sun- 
smile  and  crisp  and  sparkling  in  the  light 
of  early  morning: 

"The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 
Had  been  to  us  companionship, 
And  in  our  lonely  life  had  grown 
To  have  an  almost  human  tone." 

The  majestic  canon's  sides  towered  thous- 
ands of  feet  above  us,  projecting  on  the 
snow  fields  forms  of  sunlit  gray.  The  grace- 
ful front  of  rocky  walls  stood  out  sharp  and 
terrible,  sweeping  down  in  crag  and  chff  to 
the  snow-fed  torrent  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  on  whose  noisy  lip  the  vast  distance 
had    laid    its    quieting    finger.     From    far 


entered  the  couloir  on  the  southwest  face 
of  the  peak.  Good  fortune  brought  us  in 
contact  with  the  cairn  erected  by  Dawson 
and  myself  in  1891.  I  appropriated  the 
can  containing  our  record  and  observed  the 
altitude  to  be  13,000  feet.  The  climb  was 
toilsome  but  not  difficult,  step  cutting  being 
entirely  unnecessary.  At  12,500  feet  above 
sea  level  vegetation  ceased  and  we  saw  the 
last  specimen  of  the  beautiful  blue  flower 
with  an  odor  so  vile  that  it  has  been  called 
the  skunk  flower.  I  cannot  give  its  exact 
botanical  name,  but  I  know  it  to  be  one 
of  the  phloxes;  and  with  the  columbines 
and  purple  gentians,  it  is  chief  among  the 
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down  among  the  granite  blocks  the  semp- 
iternal rush  of  the  water  emitted  fantastic 
sounds  that  seemed  to  come  from  another 
world.  The  exhilaration  peculiar  to  great 
altitudes  possessed  us  and  our  physical 
capabilities  seemed  to  have  no  limit.  Ap- 
proaching the  peak  we  were  confronted  by 
a  snow  slope  some  nine  hundred  feet  long, 
with  an  inclination  of  thirt}^-five  degrees. 
We  scaled  this  in  safety  and  reached  the 
Saddle  joining  the  Grand  and  Middle  Te- 
tons  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand feet.  Turning  northeasterly  we  trav- 
ersed the  narrow  comb  of  the  Saddle  and 


Teton  flora  of  great  altitudes.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  we  stood  at  the  head  of  the  cou- 
loir, from  which  rises  the  face  of  the  main 
peak  six  hundred  feet,  and  all  but  vertical. 
Eight  hundred  feet  to  the  west  we  saw 
on  an  adjoining  pinnacle,  the  enclosure  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  Langford  and  Stevenson, 
and  by  Prof.  Wilson.  It  marks  the  highest 
point  reached  by  the  several  climbers  who 
have  attacked  the  Teton  from  that  side,  and 
is  five  hundred  feet  below  the  summit. 
There  is  food  for  endless  speculation  in 
this  remarkable  structure.  Manifestly  the 
work  of  human  hands,  it  has  stood  there  for 
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scores  of  years,  and  while  its  age  is  purely 
conjectural,  the  deposition  of  disintegrated 
granite,  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
closure, certainly  places  its  origin  back 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility to  a  period  much  more  remote  than 
that.  The  enclosure  is  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  is  composed  of  granite  slabs'  set  on 
end,  with  a  hight  of  from  two  to  three  feet. 
There  seems  to  have  been  design  in  the  se- 


ascent  of  the  peak;  and  the  believers  in  this 
myth  point  to  the  enclosure  as  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  story. 

From  the  enclosure  the  last  six  hundred 
feet  of  the  peak  is  visible  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. It  is  glassy  granite  with  a  dotting  of 
ice  and  snow  in  the  crevices.  Snow  can- 
not cling  to  the  wall  generally,  for  it  is  al- 
most vertical.  We  inspected  the  icy  niche 
through  which  I  had  attempted  the  ascent 
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lection  and  arrangement  of  the  slabs.  They 
are  generally  triangular,  with  the  apices 
pointing  skyward,  thus  giving  to  the  rim  of 
the  enclosure  a  picket  effect.  Many  writers 
have  credited  this  structure  to  the  Indians, 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  It  savors 
too  much  of  hard  work  for  the  savage. 
There  is  a  legend  in  both  Montana  and 
Wyoming  to  the  effect  that  in  years  long 
gone  a  squaw  of  one  of  th*e  native  tribes, 
spurred  by  the  promised  reward  of  a  herd 
of  ponies  if  she  succeeded,  made  a  partial 


the  previous  year,  but  got  not  a  grain  of 
comfort  therefrom.  It  looked  as  repulsive 
as  ever.  From  the  ar^te  joining  the  west 
pinnacle  and  main  peak,  we  crawled  with 
hands  alone,  for  sixty  feet,  along  the  rim 
of  partially  detached  blocks  of  stone,  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  Grand  canon,  and  landed 
on  a  bench  large  enough  for  the  four  of  us 
to  stand  upright.  The  outlook  was  not  im- 
proved in  the  least.  Three  thousand  feet 
of  vertical  caiion  wall  dropped  sheer  below 
us.     Still    that   cold   glassy  wall  stared  us 
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in  the  face  and  seemed  to  be  written  all 
over  with  the  word  impossible!  Running 
northward  from  this  bench,  however,  we 
noticed  a  narrow  level  shelf  two  feet  wide, 
worn  into  the  wall  by  the  canker  of  time 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  curve  of  the 
mountain  would  permit  us  to  see.  By  lying 
flat  down  at  full  length,  we  were  able  to 
"coon"  it  along  this  pathway  of  stone,  and 
crawling  like  the  very  worm,  reached  a 
niche  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  in- 
visible. It  turned  squarely  toward  the 
summit,  and,  by  using  the  rope,  the  entire 
party  reached  a  point  fifty  feet  above  the 
shelf.  Here  was  a  little  encouragement. 
Immediately  in  front  of  us  a  crevice  opened 
up,  and  by  constant  use  of  the  rope  we 
ascended  seventy-five  feet  to  its  head. 
Lifting,  pulling,  and  creeping  were  the  only 
means  of  ascent,  and  not  a  foot  was  gained 
without  severest  toil.  Slowly  we  plodded 
upward,  testing  every  hold  of  hand  and 
foot,  and  at  length  reached  the  base  of  the 
castle-like  rock  forming  the  true  summit 
of  the  peak. 

We  stood  upright  once  more,  at  the  edge 
of  the  large  snow  field  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the  peak,  and  only  one  hundred  feet  be- 
low our  goal.  Passing  around  to  the 
east  side,  all  difficulty  vanished.  Nothing 
but  an  easy  broken  slope  remained.  We 
rushed  up  at  the  risk  of  breaking  our  necks, 
and  at  four  o'clock  stood  upon  the  topmost 
rock  of  the  grandest  peak  in  the  United 
States.  The  actual  summit  of  the  Grand 
Teton  is  a  granite  comb  having  a  maximum 
breadth  of  fourteen  feet,  and  an  extreme 
length  of  twenty-seven  feet.  For  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  the  width  does  not 
exceed  four  feet,  and  in  many  places,  in- 
deed, it  runs  to  a  thickness  much  less  than  a 
horse's  back.  The  most  conscientious  and 
critical  search  discovered  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  human  beings  had  been  there 
before  us.  Not  a  rock  disturbed  nor  a 
scratch  on  the  hard  granite.  We  were  the 
first  on  the  summit.  My  barometer  regis- 
tered 13,800  feet,  the  temperature  being 
sixty-five  degrees  F.,  a  warmth  unusual  at 
such  altitudes.  The  Teton  was  conquered, 
and  for  the  first  time  his  lofty  brow  knew 
the  foot  of  man. 

A  scene  of  magnificence  spread  out  be- 
neath us.  A  picture  of  magnitude  and 
splendor.  The  vast  circle  of  our  horizon 
comprehended  an  area  of  fifty  thousand 
square    miles.     Within    its    giant    expanse 


were  embraced  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  five  huge 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  birthplace  of  three 
of  the  mighty  rivers  of  this  continent.  A 
hundred  miles  to  the  southeast  Fremont's 
peak  shimmered  in  the  blue,  the  phantom 
figure  of  the  Wind  River  range  seeming 
to  have  no  base  on  which  to  rest  its  form. 
Somewhat  nearer  and  piercing  the  azure 
like  shafts  of  whitest  marble  the  serrated 
cones  of  the  Gros  Ventre  range  added  a 
matchless  coronet  to  the  gorgeous  blue  of 
the  lower  hills;  while  to  north  and  south  an 
endless  chain  of  Tetons  rose  heavenward, 
shooting  strange  flashes  of  light  from  im- 
maculate enamelings  of  snow.  Between 
these  giant  ranges,  like  an  avenue  in  some 
large  city,  lay  the  Snake  River  Valley, 
dotted  with  the  silvery  expanse  of  innumer- 
able lakes  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  to  the 
sky  whose  blue  was  palpitating  with  light 
and  seemed  to  rise  with  infinite  perspective. 
Far  to  the  northeast  lay  superlatively  white 
banks  of  snow — the  cradle  of  the  Snake, 
Green  and  Missouri  Rivers,  any  of  them,  at 
this  point,  so  diminutive  that  a  cottonwood 
leaf  would  deflect  its  course.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  mUes  to  the  west,  overshadowed 
with  ghostly  gray,  the  jagged  silhouette  of 
the  Saw  Tooth  range  in  Idaho  cut  its  form 
against  the  sky.  A  mile  below  us,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Middle  Teton,  lay  Glacier  Lake, 
serene  in  its  bed  of  rock — a  granite  bowlful 
of  cold,  blue  water.  Large,  billowy  clouds 
rolled  across  the  sky,  casting  on  the  ever- 
green forests  below  gigantic  shadows  which 
scudded  through  the  pines  with  the  stealthy 
tread  of  some  mighty  monster  of  prehistoric 
times.  At  the  west  base  of  the  range, 
twenty  miles  away,  swept  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  Pierre's  Hole,  enlivened  by  a 
thousand  farms  and  completely  enveloped 
in  mild,  pearly  haze,  looking  more  like  a 
realm  of  fairy  land  than  a  retreat  for  deni- 
zens of  earth. 

The  wildest  freak  of  imagination  laid  on 
canvas  would  be  mild  in  comparison  with 
this  gorgeous  picture.  We  gazed  till  the 
long  shadows  warned  us  of  night's  ap- 
proach; then,  chiseling  our  names  in  the 
granite  and  erecting  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Club's  colors  we  began  the  descent.  With- 
out accident  we  arrived  at  the  Saddle 
before  dark,  and  after  a  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous tramp  over  canons,  snow  slopes  and 
granite  blocks,  reached  camp  just  before 
midnight,  the  ascent  and  return  having  oc- 
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cupied  seventeen  hours.  The  following 
day  was  set  apart  for  a  celebration;  and  on 
Saturday  a  second  ascent  was  made  to  com- 
plete the  record  of  our  climb.  A  mound  of 
stone  five  feet  high  was  built  on  the  top- 
most rock,  and  it  was  seen  the  same  day  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Bannon,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
survey,  in  Jackson's  Hole,  and  by  various 
settlers  all  over  the  valley.  Our  ascent 
therefore,  has  been  amply  verified ;  and  sub- 
sequent explorers  will  find  substantial 
proof  of  our  visit  to  the  summit. 

The  ascent  of  the  Grand  Teton,  for  the 
greater  part,  is  not  particularly  difficult. 
Up  to  the  arete,  13,200  feet,  any  fair  climber 
may  go.     Some  years,  it  is  true,  step  cutting 


a  slip  is  fatal,  for,  once  started,  his  inevitable 
destination  is  the  extreme  depth  of  that 
canon,  three  thousand  feet  sheer  down. 
There  is  no  intermediate  resting  place,  for 
this  granite  slope  itself  is  simply  the  pro- 
longation of  the  canon's  wall  which,  in  an 
unbroken  sweep,  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge  to  the  summit  of  the  peak.  No 
man  without  firmest  muscles,  surest  foot, 
and  steadiest  nerves  should  dream  of  at- 
tempting this  final  wall.  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  nothing  on  the  Matterhorn,  in  the 
way  of  rock  climbing,  presents  more  difficul- 
ties, or  places  one  in  greater  peril  than  this 
wall,  which  certainly  does  not  incline  more 
than  twenty  degrees  from  the  perpendicular. 
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may  be  necessary  to  reach  this  point,  but 
as  a  rule,  nothing  but  rock  climbing,  pure 
and  simple,  will  be  required.  Beyond  the 
arete,  however,  a  serious  problem  con- 
fronts the  climber — a  climb  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet  that  no  mountaineer,  how- 
ever bold  and  experienced  he  may  be,  will 
despise.  From  the  instant  one  leaves  the 
arete  to  the  time  of  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  large  snow  field  on  the  southeast  face  of 
the  peak,  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
summit,  one  is  in  constant  peril.  Not  for 
an  instant  can  the  climber  afford  to  forget 
his  work.     Anywhere  between  these  points 


Under  no  conditions  is  the  Grand  Teton 
a  mountain  for  the  novice.  Obstacles  are 
there  with  which  only  the  trained  moun- 
taineer can  successfully  grapple,  and  there 
is  no  margin  for  inexperience  or  thought- 
lessness. And  so,  to  any  one  contemplating 
an  ascent,  let  me  say,  in  Whymper's  well- 
chosen  words:  "Climb,  if  you  will,  but 
remember  that  courage  and  strength  are 
naught  without  prudence,  and  that  a  mo- 
mentary negligence  may  destroy  the  happi- 
ness of  a  lifetime.  Do  nothing  in  haste, 
look  well  to  each  step,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning think  what  may  be  the  end." 


THE  OUT-OF-CLASS-ROOM  UNDERGRADUATE 


By    Richard    Holbrook 

(Author  of  "Boys  and  Men.") 


A  GENTLEMAN  whose  experience 
covers  two  score  years  has  re- 
marked with  humorous  candor  that 
the  capacity  of  the  average  student  to 
resist  instruction  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. This  good-natured  sally  should  not 
be  taken  at  the  foot  of  the  letter.  Robbed 
of  its  humor  and  pedantically  interpreted 
it  means  simply  that  there  exists  a  con- 
siderable number  of  undergraduates  whose 
loves  are  not  of  the  class-room,  who  care 
little  whether  there  ever  lived  a  Homer, 
whose  vital  interests,  in  a  word,  are  not 
bent  upon  the  attainment  of  scholastic 
knowledge.  To  men  of  this  category  the 
class-room  is  a  sort  of  cage  in  which  they 
are  forced  to  pass  three  hours  a  day  five 
days  a  week  and  each  of  those  hours  is  an 
eon  of  ennui.  The  sluggard,  however,  is 
no  boor.  He  rarely  sits  with  an  open 
watch  in  his  lap,  or  yawns,  or  falls  asleep, 
but  he  little  heeds  the  call  of  knowledge, 
preferring  to  let  his  mind  follow  its  own 
easy  road,  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
Above  this  category  are  all  the  rest,  and 
of  them  it  may  safely  be  said  that  they  have 
no  deep-rooted  disdain  for  the  things  they 
have  come  to  learn,  that  their  intellectual 
life  is  one  of  at  least  moderate  pleasure, 
that  they  grasp  its  meaning,  not  only  to 
their  life  as  collegians  but  also  to  whatever 
business  they  may  afterwards  pursue. 

Eight  hours  for  Avork,  eight  hours  for 
sleep,  eight  hours  for  what  we  will!  These 
words  are  eloquent  of  an  intelligent  as- 
piration, an  aspiration  which  few  of  us  can 
realize;  but  there  is  one  small  element  of 
struggling  humanity  which  does  so  to  the 
full.  This  class — thrice  and  four  times 
happy! — is  made  up  of  those  who  have 
decided  (or  have  had  it  decided  for  them) 
that  a  collegiate  education  is  essential  to 
their  success  in  science,  in  business,  and  in 
society.  Now  reduce  those  eight  hours  for 
work  to  six  and  you  will  have  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  time  an  undergraduate  is  able 
to  devote  to  his  avocations  and  to  sleep. 
His  avocations  are  innumerable.  Journal- 
ism, polite  literature,  athletics,  society  and 


"societies" — at  all  these  he  succeeds,  or 
tries  his  hand.  They  are  the  absorbing 
realities.  It  is  upon  them  that  the  col- 
legian expends  the  most  spontaneous  of 
his  efforts  and  in  them  that  he  feels  the 
keenest  of  his  pleasures,  and  sometimes  of 
his  griefs. 

For  all  these  things  a  university  is  an 
ideal  situation.  Not  a  Continental  univers- 
ity, but  such  a  place  as  Oxford,  as  Harvard, 
Cornell  or  Yale.  If  there  is  one  trait  that 
distinguishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  other 
men  it  is  his  love  for  a  life  in  the  open,  for 
bodily  exercises,  and  his  aesthetic  or  par- 
tisan interest  in  contests  where  skill  is  ap- 
plied to  force.  German  students  exercise 
in  their  way.  They  derive  pleasure  from 
"turning,"  from  drinking  beer  together  and 
singing  songs  far  better  than  our  own  and 
better  sung;  they  are  also  accustomed  to 
insult  one  another  (most  often  gratuitously) 
for  the  sake  of  a  duel  out  of  which  the 
worse  fencer  comes  with  honorific  scars. 

The  French  boy  leads  a  sadder  life.  His 
lyree  is  a  mere  prison  wherein  he  grows  pale 
with  drudgery,  while  his  manhood  is  being 
systematically  stamped  out  and  his  body 
dwarfed.  What  a  pitiful  sight  are  those 
future  functionaries  in  the  high-walled  yard 
of  a  lycee!  Pallid,  unkempt,  unshaven,  un- 
clean. Once  free  they  have  no  longer  a 
desire  for  virile  joys,  but  are  doomed  by  tra- 
dition or  lack  of  scope  to  turn  into  book- 
worms, or  to  drop  into  a  life  of  health-de- 
stroying vice.  Not  all,  be  it  fairly  said,  but 
a  conspicuous  majority;  and  these  facts  are 
reflected  in  French  literature  where  they  may 
be  studied  by  those  whose  lot  it  has  not  been 
to  pass  a  couple  of  years  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 
At  no  great  risk  of  appearing  a  Pharisee 
I  might  set  forth  another  pertinent  trait 
in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  differs  from  his 
French  or  German  contemporary,  and  that 
trait  is  the  passion  for  being  clean.  Such 
joy  does  our  undergraduate  take  in  this 
that  it  becomes  almost  an  end  in  itself,  a 
kind  of  recreation.  When  a  French  or 
German  student  has  finished  some  game  of 
ball,  or  a  bout  with  sabers  or  foils,  he  calmly 
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sits  down  to  dry.  The  bliss  of  diving  into 
a  refreshing  pool  or  of  sousing  himself 
beneath  a  shower  is  to  him  a  thing  unknown. 
Taine,  Demolins,  and  I  know  not  how  many- 
other  open-minded  voyagers,  have  been 
keen  enough  to  note  how  water  flows  at 
English  schools.  Had  Mr.  Sterne's  journey 
been  less  sentimental  he  might  have  quali- 
fied his  famous  remark,  "They  order  these 
things  better  in  France."  In  French  col- 
leges, as  in  French  homes,  and  German, 
too,  bath  tubs  scarcely  exist.  To  have 
observed  this  characteristic  and  no  other 
would  have  been  something,  but  Monsieur 
Demolins  has  seen  a  great  light  in  perfid- 
ous  Albion,  and  is  bravely  trying  to  make 
the     undergraduate     days     of     his     fellow 


being  left  so  generously  to  his  own  devices, 
shows  great  aptitude  in  getting  joy  out  of 
life.  But  your  lusty  German  bursch,  for 
instance,  has  a  way  of  putting  time  to  death 
that  is  next  to  impossible  for  our  under- 
graduate. The  bursch  is  born  with  a  good 
voice  (which  he  keeps)  and  a  love  for  glees 
and  a  capacity  of  musical  invention  far  be- 
yond our  own.  If  the  unoriginal,  foreign 
songs  of  our  student  gleeman  were  debarred 
he  would  scarcely  have  anything  left  worth 
singing.  But  well  he  knows  how  to  let  his 
cosmopolitan  store  add  something  to  the 
general  mirth.  When  the  evenings  are  not 
too  nasty,  or  too  cool,  our  undergraduate 
drifts  to  the  Fence,  the  immortal  ever- 
changing  Fence,  and  sings.     Maybe  it  is  a 
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countrymen  as  happy  as  they  are  to  boys 
of  English-speaking  climes.  Undaunted  by 
the  Chinese  contempt  most  Frenchmen 
have  for  ideas  not  born  in  France,  Demolins 
has  founded  a  college  where  the  youth  of 
France  shall  not  be  thrown  back  on  the 
tale-bearing,  gossip,  clandestine  cigarettes 
and  ladylike  little  promenades  which  seem 
to  constitute  at  present  the  chief  diversions 
of  French  boys  in  their  recreative  hours. 
In  contrast  to  young  Frenchmen  the 
American  boy  is   comparatively   free,  and 


drinking  song,  full  of  tinlding  glasses  and 
rosy  wine ;  maybe,  too,  it  is  a  ditty  that  tells 
in  sentimental  strains  of  love  for  maidens, 
or  of  sorrow  that  college  life  so  soon  shall 
end.  After  all,  these  sentimental  moments 
seem  the  most  charming  part  of  the  under- 
graduate's existence.  To  sit  on  the  Yale 
Fence  of  a  summer  evening,  with  a  good  pipe, 
and  a  friend  or  so  to  sing  and  sympathize, 
— ah,  there  is  a  joy  not  soon  forgot!  That 
is  a  thing  to  mellow  a  man  without  weaken- 
ing his  fiber  or  softening  his  brains.     There 
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is,  indeed,  no  more  recreative  moment  in  all 
the  outings  of  the  undergraduate. 

As  mediaeval  potentates  would  fain  listen 
after  dinner  to  a  minstrel,  so  now  our  col- 
legian is  fond  of  making  others  dance  and 
sing  to  him  in  that  hour  when  a  satisfying 
meal  and  the  possibility  of  fellowship  have 
made  study  undesirable.  What  a  pleasure 
it  is  then  to  see  a  brace  of  pickaninnies  with 
white  teeth  and  bulging  shins  perform  a 
double  shuffle !  or  to  hear  a  chorus  composed 
of  Jacksons,  Washingtons  and  Lees  sing 
"Han'  daown  that  rope!  Oh,  han'  daown 
that  rope."  And  then  the  glee  club!  In 
operatic  circles  college  glee  clubs  are  rarely 
mentioned,  the  conspicuous  reason  being 
that  incipient  thousand-a-nighters  do  not 
stray  in  large  numbers  to  any  college  campus. 
In  the  next  place  the  uniform  appendix  of  a 
college  glee  club  is  a  banjo  club,  and  no 
serious  person  has  thus  far  taken  the  banjo 
seriously.  "  Offspring  of  the  dissolute  guitar 
and  the  shameless  drum,"  it  talks  with  a 
noisy  nasal  twang  and  seems  always  rather 
flippant  and  canaille;  but  none  the  less  con- 
tributes marvelously  to  the  hilarity  of  our 
undergraduate  and  of  his  partisans.  If  a 
man  gets  on  the  glee  and  banjo  club  he  is 
entitled  to  three  or  four  weeks  of  "palace 
cars"  and  somewhat  interrupted  romance, 
while  in  after  life  he  will  be  able  to  say  com- 
placently, "  Oh,  yes,  I  was  a  glee  club  man." 

"So  you  sang  when  you  were  in  college?" 

"Well,  enough  to  get  on  the  club."  On 
the  other  hand  the  questioner  may  say,  "I 
have  heard  you  are  musical,  Mr.  X." 

"I  was  musical.  Miss  A,  when  I  was  in 
college." 

"  Oh,  were  you !  And  what  instrument  did 
you  play?" 

X.  (blushing,  ■  possibly)  "  I  played  the 
banjo.  Never  went  in  for  the  piano  and 
those  sorts  of  things." 

And  indeed  for  the  average  undergraduate 
a  banjo  is  a  much  easier  instrument  to  carry 
about  than  a  piano,  much  easier  to  hold  on 
his  lap  while  he  sits  on  the  Fence,  less  formal, 
more  like  a  boon  companion.  Nevertheless 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  devoted  musi- 
cian sits  at  his  upright  playing  "rag-time" 
marches  from  midnight  on  without  fretting 
about  the  light  sleeper  next  door  who  cor- 
dially wishes  him  in  another  far  distant 
world. 

If  some  student  with  a  Pepys'  talent  for 
keeping  diary  should  set  down  day  by  day 
all  the  queer  things  that  happen  in  college 


dormitories  he  would  confer  a  favor  on  man- 
kind— besides  making  more  readable  litera- 
ture than  is  made  by  undergraduates  now. 
Let  us  imagine  a  fragment  from  such  a 
person's  diary:  "To-night  while  fast  asleep 
I  was  waked  up  by  pounding  at  my  door. 
Having  put  on  my  trousers  I  opened  the 
door  and  was  confronted  by  a  fellow  in 
armor.  He  made  a  great  rumpus  and 
wanted  to  come  in  and  talk  with  me.  I 
said,  '  No.  Go  home.'  He  said,  '  I  won't.' 
Then  he  tried  to  spit  me  with  a  rusty  sword, 
but  I  ran  into  my  bedroom  and  came  back 
quickly  with  some  icy  water  which  I  poured 
on  him.  He  said  I  was  a  good  fellow,  asked 
my  pardon,  and  left  me  in  peace ;  whereas,  if 
I  had  got  angry,  he  might  have  left  me  in 
pieces."  Turning  over  a  few  pages  we  find 
this  entry :  "  Last  night  we  had  our  annual 
pajama  parade  on  the  campus.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  me  well  that  the  college 
is  built  around  the  campus  and  not  the 
campus  around  the  college."  A  dozen  pages 
farther  Pepys  II.  observes,  "  A  large  fire  was 
lit  in  our  hallway  this  morning  at  two. 
Everybody  was  there  except  the  proctor 
who  is  deaf  after  dark.  At  three  we  had  to 
turn  on  a  faucet  and  let  basin  overflow  as 
there  was  no  fire  hose  in  the  hall.  Then  we 
rolled  three  trunks  downstairs  and  went  to 
bed."  Ten  days  later:  "I  have  a  jug  of 
sweet  cider  on  my  window-sill  to  keep  it 
cool.  Every  day  I  have  missed  some  and 
think  that  Honest  John  the  Thief  or  some 
other  sweep  has  been  getting  much  too  gay. 
By  keeping  good  watch  no  doubt  the  truth 
will  come  to  light."  Next  week:  "Yester- 
day evening  as  I  was  meandering  home  I  saw 
a  black  thing  moving  up  the  wall  above  my 
window.  At  first  I  thought,  Well,  I  am 
wrong.  But  that  was  not  the  case,  for  I 
saw  my  jug  go  into  Charlie  McGuUup's 
window  and  after  ten  minutes  it  came  out 
again.  When  I  got  to  my  room  I  found 
that  a  whole  quart  was  gone.  Haven't  had 
a  chance  to  talk  with  Charlie  yet,  but  feel 
sure  he's  got  a  hook  tied  to  a  string  and  gets 
my  cider  in  that  way."  So  much  for  our 
fictitious  Pepys.  A  real  Pepys  would  be  a 
boon  in  these  days  of  undergraduates  who 
like  the  man  in  the  proverb  cannot  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees,  and  look  rather  blindly 
out  upon  the  world  for  more  powerful 
themes.  If  now,  some  undergraduate 
should  set  down  vividly  and  honestly  the 
happenings  of  his  college  life  how  pleasantly 
we   might  recall  a  thousand   pleasant   ab- 
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surdities  of  our  college  days,  full  of  such 
things  and  well-nigh  all  forgotten! 

If  cloistered  monks  have  been  known  to 
rollick  behind  thick  walls  why  shouldn't 
undergraduates  do  so,  too?  Life  comes  easy 
to  them  both;  they  are  free  of  care  and  own 
small  reverence  to  the  world.  That  pranks, 
even  a  casual  riot,  should  come  to  pass  in 
such  an  environment  is  fated  wherever 
youth  has  the  time  to  invent  folly.  Some- 
times our  undergraduate  does  the  maddest 
things  in  his  desperate  desire  to  be  amused. 
A  while  ago  it  was  "Bottle  Night."  For 
months  the  most  reckless  (provident  for 
once !)  would  gather  and  store  in  their  closets 
and  under  their  beds  all  the  breakables, 
mugs  and  bowls,  jugs  and  bottles,  that  could 
conveniently  be  found.  Then  on  a  certain 
night,  at  a  given  signal,  all  these  terrible 
powderless  bombs  were  hurled  down  upon 
the  stone  sidewalks.  The  din  and  havoc 
were  indescribable  and  in  the  morning  work- 
men had  to  go  about  with  baskets  to  carry 
away  the  heaps  of  shattered  crockery  and 
broken  glass.  Some  passers-by  (amongst 
them  the  writer)  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives.  What  a  fate!  To  be  relieved  of 
earthly  cares  by  a  half  empty  inkbottle ! 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  be  amused  (even 
villainously)  in  company  than  alone,  none 
knows  better  than  the  undergraduate 
Yalensian.  He  is  fond  of  a  foolish,  noisy 
game  like  "peel,"  he  has  been  known  to 
remain  humped  over  a  chessboard  for  hours 
at  a  time;  but  he  likes  best  those  moments 
when  each  man  contributes  only  a  thou- 
sandth and  yet  enjoys  the  whole.  Such  a 
moment  is  the  night  of  Omega  Lambda  Chi 
at  Yale  with  its  snake-like  procession  of 
dancers  under  the  big  elms,  shrieking  one 
monotonous  old  strain, 

"  Chi  Rho,  Omega  Lambda  Chi ! 
We  meet  to-night  to  celebrate 
The  Omega  Lambda  Chi!" 

This  festivity  is  a  purely  hilarious  pre- 
liminary to  one  of  the  most  curious  sights 
in  Christendom.  Whoever  craves  tragic 
diversion  should  go  to  New  Haven  that 
awful  Thursday  in  May,  when  the  whole 
past,  present  and  future  are  gathered  into  a 
single  hour.  There  is  the  crowd  again;  but 
this  time,  at  least,  the  mirth  has  dwindled, 
the  jesters  have  grown  solemn  and  some  of 
the  most  garish  resemble  the  hunter  who, 
having  used  up  all  but  one  of  his  cartridges 
on  smaller  game,  is  suddenly  confronted  by 
a  large   and   entirely  serious  bear.     Some 


persons  would  deem  such  a  situation  apt  for 
sport,  others  not  *  *  '•'  It  is  Tap  Day,  and 
the  undergraduate  is  about  with  an  expression 
of  false  calm,  for  his  heart  is  near  his  throat 
and  there  comes  a  moment  when  his  breath- 
ing grows  faint  like  that  of  a  plant.  For 
once  his  sense  of  humor  has  taken  flight, 
leaving  him  a  prey  to  a  melodramatic,  if 
genuine  emotion.  Though  it  be  only  some 
cousin  and  sister  or  two  who  are  looking 
down  upon  the  scene  from  a  window,  he  feels 
like  Napoleon  at  the  Pyramids,  and  he  feels 
so  every  year.  Few  undergraduates  are 
sufficiently  wise  (or  cynical  enough)  to  get 
amusement  out  of  this  gratuitously  painful 
scene.  The  tappers  issue  gravely  or  sancti- 
moniously from  their  windowless  halls  and, 
having  found  their  man,  give  him  a  slap 
between  the  shoulders,  saying,  "  Go  to  your 
room. "  That  is  all,  but  it  is  terrible,  so 
terrible  as  to  cause  tears. 

The  truth  is  that  the  undergraduate  must 
have  his  nerves  harrowed  from  time  to  time. 
Else  how  could  he  enjoy  the  multitude  of 
wholesome  recreations  ever  at  hand?  For 
we  know  that  an  undergraduate's  recrea- 
tions are  quite  without  number,  and  that  the 
recreative  life  of  young  men  is  best  typified 
in  our  colleges.  In  them  our  national 
sports  are  found  in  their  healthiest  condi- 
tion, since  no  one  can  expect  them  to  be 
maintained  in  health  and  honesty  by  hire- 
lings; nor  in  the  main  can  we  expect  any 
athletic  sport  to  be  kept  up  prosperously 
by  gentlemen  useful  to  commerce.  In  a 
word,  a  university  is  an  ideal  site  for  many 
kinds  and  degrees  of  healthful  recreation. 
As  every  American  university  has  in  the  in- 
tellectual life,  its  individual  traits  of  good  and 
evil;  so  are  those  traits  marked  strongly  in 
every  other  feature.  The  interests  of 
students  at  Princeton  and  Cornell  are  so  far 
from  being  identical  that  each  of  these  uni- 
versities gives  to  the  world  her  own  type  of 
men.  I  will  even  hazard  the  opinion  that  a 
man  who  has  spent  four  years  at  Harvard 
or  Yale  is  often  recognizable,  not  merely  by 
his  peculiar  turns  of  speech,  but  by  his  very 
gait,  by  the  way  he  laughs  and  uses  his 
hands.  Whether  these  subtle  marks  be 
due  to  childish  affectation,  to  childlike  mim- 
icry, or  to  intelligent  adoption,  they  are 
traceable  to  their  source,  which  is  in  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  undergraduates. 
Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  As  the 
Yale  team  alighted  one  day  at  Boston,  an 
imp  of  the  streets  waved  his  arms  rhythmic- 
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ally  before  them  and  cried,  "Now,  fellers, 
three  good  cheeahs  for  dear  Hahvud — but 
not  so  loud  as  to  be  vulgah!"  Into  what 
body  did  the  rogue  mean  to  stick  his  pin? 
Surely  there  is  nothing  finer  of  its  kind  than 
the  Harvard  cheer. 

Despite  her  esprit  de  corps,  the  note  that 
rings  clearest  at  Harvard,  the  keynote,  is 
individuality.  This  truth  is  not  betokened 
by  an  indifferent  glare,  nor  yet  by  the  ex- 
pression writ  so  plainly  on  the  face  of  the 
cad,  that  ludicrous  I  am  Begodfrey  Bun- 
combe, but  who  '■'  '•'  '•'  are  you?  The  Har- 
vard spirit  may  be  thus  manifested  once  in 
a  while  (so  is  the  mooted  democratic  spirit  of 
Yale);  but  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  At 
Yale  the  upper  societies  and  the  class  system 
seem  to  push  men  into  a  common  mold.  At 
Harvard,  however,  every  man  seems  more 
strongly  bent  upon  issuing  from  the  Alma 
Mater  with  the  same  personality  that  he 
took  in.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  done 
by  Harvard  undergraduates  en  masse;  how 
little  is  done  at  Yale  by  individuals.  At 
Harvard  there  are  no  hazings,  no  rushes 
between  class  and  class,  no  tendency  to 
gather  in  a  horde.  As  every  man  is  free 
there  to  follow  such  studies  as  suit  his  will; 
so  he  is  free  of  the  vampire  of  corporate 
opinion.  One  is  quite  right  in  saying.  So 
and  So  is  a  type  (not  the  type)  of  Harvard 
men.  This  condition  in  no  wise  quenches 
the  fire  of  fellowship  and  joviality.  Your 
Harvard  undergraduate  will  have  his  fun, 
yet  different  from  that  of  Yale.  Harvard's 
clubs  and  societies  are  as  Avary,  but  less 
secret  than  those  of  Yale.  Their  aim  seems 
to  be  amusement,  rather  than  power.  The 
Pudding  is  close  enough,  but  its  members 
are  in  for  a  good  time.  They  like  to  lead  the 
college;  yet  they  look  for  men  of  talent,  men 
who  are  entertaining,  Avho  can  write  or  give 
a  play.  Harvard's  best  societies  are  older 
than  Yale's  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Though  the  Harvard  undergraduate  is 
proud  of  his  pride  and  a  little  cold,  he  not 
always  holds  aloof  from  pranks  and  wanton 
roguery.  How  long  is  it  since  John  Har- 
vard's statue  was  painted  red?  When  were 
those  ribaldries  scrawled  on  the  Fogg 
Museum?  Nor  is  the  day  yet  out  of  mind 
when  some  Harvard  undergraduate  put  a 
hat  on  the  warrior  who  stands  on  the  Sol- 
dier's Monument  at  Cambridge.  The  of- 
fender must  have  had  wings,  for  it  took  the 
toA\Ti  authorities  all  day  to  get  the  hat  down. 
Even  the  firemen  were  called  out  to  squirt 


it  off  with  their  hose.  How  the  feat  was  at 
last  accomplished  I  am  not  aware. 

Though  are  there  no  hazings  at  Cambridge 
their  place  is  adequately  filled  by  initia- 
tions. The  proselyte  is  forced  to  cast  his 
dignity  aside  and  be  a  clown  to  the  extent  of 
his  talent  for  buffoonery.  Disguised  as  a 
woman,  a  baby,  or  some  other  incongruous 
thing,  he  stops  serious  persons  on  the  thor- 
oughfare with  a  "How  far  is  it  anyhow 
from  here  down  the  street?"  or  stands  up  at 
the  theater  when  everyone  else  is  rapt  by  the 
plaj^,  crying  out  brazenly,  "This  show  is 
immoral,  rankly  immoral,  and  must  be 
stopped,"  until  his  embarrassment  or  in- 
solence is  terminated  by  force  of  law.  It 
would  be  sorry  misreckoning  to  suppose  that 
horse-play  of  this  or  any  other  kind  fills  the 
spare  moments  of  Harvard  undergraduates; 
for  there  is  a  pretty  side  to  their  college  life, 
an  element  of  the  gently  picturesque,  a 
thousand  occasions  whereon  a  man  may 
be  joyous  without  blighting  the  flower  of 
good  manners  or  doing  indignity  to  his 
brains. 

In  this  busy,  but  not  too  benevolent 
world,  there  is  an  opinion  that  college  youths 
spend  their  time  and  their  fathers'  money 
too  lavishly  on  athletics,  that  they  care  more 
for  some  ephemeral  champion  than  for  the 
eternal  things  of  science  and  literature; 
and  indeed  it  is  true  that  if  all  who  join  in 
athletics  were  athletes  in  the  narrow,  heroic 
sense,  the  degeneration  of  both  would  come 
quickly;  but  the  brawny  celebrity  whose 
indistinguishable  image  poses  so  frequently 
in  penny  journals;  whose  hight,  weight,  age 
and  possibilities  are  set  forth  with  such  a 
wealth  of  childish  detail,  is  not  a  representa- 
tive type,  but  a  dramatic  extremity.  He 
is  the  giant  whom  one  army  has  chosen  to 
fight  its  battle.  Behind  Achilles  is  the  host, 
no  rabble  of  weaklings;  but  they  must  have 
their  warfare  waged  on  a  convenient,  visible 
stage,  and  Achilles  is  their  champion.  He 
it  is  who  summarizes  and  applies  their  ath- 
letic tradition,  who  serves  also  to  perpetuate 
those  forms  of  athletics  which  seem  most 
worthy  to  survive.  In  him  is  exemplified  an 
ideal.  Without  him  the  atUetic  life  of  our 
colleges  would  pine  away  or  at  best  revert  to 
the  desultory  exercises  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Were  it  not  for  the  champion — and  yet  his 
name  is  legion — where  should  we  expect 
to  find  that  spirit  of  systematic  effort  which 
distinguishes  the  games  of  our  fellows  from 
those  of  our  forefathers?     It  is,  I  think,  in 
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order  to  develop  our  most  effective  types  that 
we  have  built  gymnasiums  and  laid  out 
fields  whereon  those  types  may  put  their 
force  into  theories  and  their  theories  into 
force.  These  visible  advantages  are  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  To  suppose  that  the  whole 
effort  spent  in  the  development  of  the  more 
perfect  athlete  has  no  influence  on  the  bodily 
welfare  of  his  less  showy,  less  capable  fellows 
would  be  erroneous,  and  indeed  no  such 
opinion  is  held  at  present  by  those  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter  recently  enough  to 
know  the  facts.  The  trained  athlete  offers 
to  his  fellows  a  daily  object  lesson  which 
they  are  not  slow  to  learn,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  apply. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  spare 
time  hung  heavily  on  students'  hands  or 
was  spent  deplorably.  Football  was  played, 
to  be  sure.  There  is  in  the  Yale  Library 
a  faded,  but  charming  print,  which  shows 
some  undergratuates  playing  on  the  Green. 
They  are  only  a  handful,  and  are  dressed 
in  high  hats  and  long,  rather  waspish  coats. 
No  one  is  looking  on.  In  those  days  the 
uncouth  manners  of  a  rising  democracy 
were  manifested  by  Yale  (and  doubtless 
other)  students  in  bullying,  drunkenness, 
brawling,  and  sometimes  in  the  shedding 
of  blood.  There  must  always  be  some  out- 
let for  the  overflow  of  nerve  force,  if  not 
in  quiet  gentlemanly  ways,  then  with 
brutality  and  misdemeanor.  From  about 
the  year  1850  athletics  rose  into  greater 
and  greater  favor  and  by  1875  they  had 
come  not  only  for  good  and  all,  but  also 
to  hold  practically  all  the  undergraduates 
in  their  sway.  The  wanton  quarrels  be- 
tween town  and  gown  were  forgotten,  for 
in  the  excitement  of  class  or  intercolleg- 
iate rivalry  the  overflowing  energy  of  youth 
found  ample  play.  The  hero  of  under- 
graduates no  longer  carries  a  bully  club, 
but  goes  about  his  business  quietly,  work- 
ing with  others  equally  worthy  and  not 
less  eager  than  himself  to  keep  the  uni- 
versity in  the  fore.  What  splendid  en- 
thusiasms have  come  with  these  new  things ! 
Whoever  has  stood  by  a  triumphal  bonfire 
and  heard  the  rough  paeans  of  victory  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  such  an  outpouring  of 
joy  and  good  will  is  beneficial,  even  when 
the  shutters  of  the  Old  Brick  Row^  and 
inoffensive  chairs  are  cast  upon  the  flames. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  the  under- 
graduate has  turned  into  an  Admirable 
Crichton    would    be    quite    wrong,    nor,    I 


think,  has  this  article  gone  to  that  extreme. 
To  say  nothing  of  a  "Criminal  Club," 
founded  and  replenished  by  men  who, 
for  excessive  noise,  snowballing,  or  other 
impertinence,  have  spent  an  hour  in  jail, 
society  initiations  and  hazing  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  undergraduate's  miUen- 
nium  is  not  yet  there.  At  smaller  institu- 
tions these  matters,  especially  the  hazing, 
are  often  carried  to  atrocious  extremes. 
Even  at  Yale,  some  years  ago,  a  junior 
commanded  a  blindfolded  sophomore  to 
run.  The  victim  (for  such  he  was)  obeyed. 
As  he  staggered  through  the  double  night 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  wagon  shaft. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  dead.  Since  that 
day  initiations  at  Yale  have  been  unmarred 
by  brutality  or  perilous  folly.  To  make  a 
candidate  crawl  on  all  fours  through  the 
street  or  whoop  some  ill-remembered  seren- 
ade at  the  window  of  a  sleeping  unknown, 
to  sit  astride  him  as  if  he  were  Balaam's 
ass,  to  make  him  cough,  sigh,  weep  and 
sneeze,  in  short,  to  belittle  him  in  every 
traditional  or  imaginable  way,  may  be  no 
sign  of  genuine  mirth — and  indeed  these 
things  are  often  proof  of  a  total  lack  of 
humor  in  the  tormentor ;  but  at  all  events, 
such  fooleries  are  well  meant  endeavors 
to  chasten  pride  and  to  prepare  the  candi- 
date for  his  midnight  banquet  of  sand- 
wiches, beer  and  lemonade. 

Between  the  clownish  preliminaries  of  a 
society  initiation  and  the  ceremonies  of 
hazing  there  is  no  easily  definable  difference. 
Hazing  is  the  privilege  of  a  whole  class 
(generally  of  sophomores)  to  seize  any 
.freshman  and  to  exploit  the  said  freshman 
until  his  capacity  to  be  ridiculous  is  thought 
to  be  exhausted.  Like  society  initiations 
hazing  has  been  civilized.  Till  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century  there  existed  in 
this  country  a  system  of  fagging  like  that 
of  the  English  schools.  Fagging  was  haz- 
ing for  the  sake  of  utility,  also  a  mark  of 
class  superiority.  Old-fashioned  fagging 
had  its  humorous  side,  for  our  ancestors 
were  spicy  in  their  time.  A  freshman  being 
sent  one  day  to  buy  for  his  "superior"  a 
dollar's  worth  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  came 
back  with  ninety-nine  pipes  and  one  cent's 
worth  of  tobacco.  But  the  element  of 
service  has  in  America  almost  completely 
disappeared,  leaving  a  custom  of  which  the 
chief  (and  dubious)  merit  is  its  comic  side. 
Successfully  to  haze  a  well-bred  man  of 
natural  dignity  is  futile,  because  he  quietly 
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refrains  from  being  an  ass  and  has  done  no 
absurdity  for  which  he  may  be  held  up  to 
ridicule.  To  every  college,  however,  come 
a  few  of  the  other  kind.  The  ingenuity 
with  which  the  weaknesses  of  such  youths 
are  laid  bare  is  often  ever  so  keen  and  has 
the  spontaneity  that  lends  hilarity  to  wit. 
How  pleasantly  we  recall  the  scene  (where 
we,  of  course,  looked  on)  when  poor  Budson, 
or  another  of  Nature's  simpletons  whom  you 
know  better,  sat  high  on  a  table  in  a  smoky 
room,  looking  down  upon  his  tormentors 
with  friendly  grins  and  a  foolish  light  in 
those  humorous,  quizzical  eyes.  If  we  forced 
him  to  row  in  a  soap  dish  with  wooden 
toothpicks  for  oars,  or  made  him  balance 
a  tankard  on  his  nose,  so  far  from  resenting 
our  behavior  he  was  eager  to,  share  in 
the  common  joy.  He  told  us  gaily  that 
that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  rowed 
in  the  'Varsity,  wittily  compared  himself 
to  the  wizard  Herrmann  and  very  likely 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter  from  the 
President  expressing  regrets  at  net  being 
there  to  see  the  fun. 

But  what  a  queer  environment  it  is  where 
a  man — even  a  simpleton — can  be  in  a  few 
moments  on  friendly  terms  with  others 
whose  very  names  he  does  not  know,  where 
he  may  be  laughed  at  and  set  to  doing  all 
manner  of  foolish  things  with  never  a 
thought  of  hostility  or  scorn.  And  once  in 
a  while  the  mock  inquisitors  tackle  another 
kind,  sullen  and  silent,  with  no  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  lowered  dignity  and  a 
rancor  that  all  but  drives  them  to  wish 
their  taunters  a  swift  and  violent  death. 
Wonderful  and  wonderfully  untrue  are  the  , 
tales  of  these  fierce,  humorless  young  men, 
standing  with  pistols  cocked  to  kill  the 
first  intruder  who  dares  to  burst  their  door, 
or  holding  some  puny,  insolent  sophomore 
at  arm's  length  from  a  window  over  flag 
stones  far  beneath,  saying  with  heroic  con- 
tumely, "Now,  ask  pardon  or  down  you 
go!"  More  likely  is  it  that  so  fine  a  desper- 
ado would  only  imagine  such  deeds  and 
that,  if  the  hazers  came,  he  would  put  on 
his  clothes  and  go  along,  rather  flattered 
at  having  been  picked  from  so  large  a  crowd. 
How  much  oftener,  too,  it  happens  that  our 


youth  lies  for  a  few  nights  with  a  fluttering 
heart,  and  feels  at  last  a  little  disappointed 
because  no  one  has  come  at  all.  For  after 
all,  college  life  is  seldom  characterized  by 
even  moderately  thrilling  things,  but  goes 
an  even  pace,  almost  humdrum  at  times, 
just  like  the  world  without  and  beyond. 
What  gives  intensity  to  them  both  is  the 
undercurrent  of  social  ambition,  the  desire 
to  be  known  or  merely  to  do  well.  But 
there  is  a  tide  which  happily  sweeps  the 
other  back  and  causes  men  to  forget  them- 
selves, to  be,  in  brief,  good,  healthy  animals 
with  less  self-consciousness  to  spoil  their 
charm.  The  force  that  sets  this  tide  to 
flowing  is  the  outdoor  life,  or,  at  least, 
those  moments  when  enjoyment  is  physical 
but  pure. 

Few  intimate  records  have  been  left  of 
the  olden  times  to  tell  us  how  undergradu- 
ates used  to  spend  their  time  when  books 
and  teachers  were  out  of  the  way,  but  it 
is  certain  that  besides  being  not  nearly  so 
cleverly  taught  or  learned  as  undergradu- 
ates are  now,  they  led  rather  joyless  lives, 
— except  when  they  tippled  and  fought  with 
the  firemen,  or  slew  rowdies  who  were 
quite  as  eager  to  have  their  gore.  Had  we 
not  athletics,  and  golf,  and  "peel,"  and 
hundreds  of  other  delightful  ways  of  killing 
time  we  might  be  fighting  and  tippling 
still.  Our  forefathers  grew  frigidly  pious 
in  the  quest  of  eternal  bliss.  On  diversions 
of  the  flesh  they  looked  askance,  for  such 
diversions  smacked  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  meant  sin.  But  the  day  of  the  good 
animal  that  man  should  be  has  come,  and 
no  one  knows  how  to  prize  the  opportunity 
more  keenly  than  the  undergraduate. 
Unconsciously  he  is  creating,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  noble  arts  of  keeping  well,  a 
racial  ideal,  and  by  bettering  his  body  is 
slowly  helping  to  build  a  race  mentally 
and  physically  more  powerful  than  we,  and 
far  stronger  than  were  our  ancestors  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Beginning  with  the 
boy  at  school  this  progress  is  carried  on 
by  the  collegian,  who  becomes  a  standard- 
bearer  for  all  So  health  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  a  cult  and  health  is  a  deity  well 
worthy  of  a  shrine. 
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FISHING   AND    SHOOTING    BELOW   THE    GREAT    LAKES 


By    Leonidas   Hubbard,  Jr. 


SOME  one  has  said  we  are  all  islanders, 
shouting  lies  at  each  other  across 
oceans  of  misunderstanding  —  or 
words  to  that  effect.  He  might  have  been 
speaking  of  the  farmers  and  the  city  sports- 
men in  pretty  nearly  any  settled  agricultural 
community,  and  he  would  have  been  entirely 
truthful.  For  the  old,  settled  community  is 
where  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman  are  at 
war:  great  oceans  of  misunderstanding  roll 
between  them,  and  lies  are  hurled  back  and 
forth  like  shells  from  battleships.  "Lie" 
may  be  a  harsh  word  to  use  where  the 
"hurler"  is  honest.  "Misstatements" 
might  perhaps  be  better. 

This  is  what  the  farmer  says:  "The 
sportsmen  from  town  sneak  over  my  back 
fence  and  shoot  in  season  and  out.  They 
kill  my  quail  before  they  are  big  enough  to 
■eat.  They  shoot  my  turkeys  and  chickens. 
They  fire  a  charge  of  fine  shot  into  a  bull 
just  to  hear  him  roar.  They  knock  down 
my  fences.  If  I  am  away  they,  shoot  pig- 
eons off  the  barn  and  fill  the  eave  troughs 
full  of  holes." 

The  sportsman  is  apt  to  answer:  "The 
farmers  are  a  narrow-minded  lot.  They 
don't  care  to  shoot  and  they  won't  allow  us 
to  do  so.  We  are  law  abiding  and  we  do  not 
injure  their  crops,  their  stock  or  their 
buildings.  In  the  meantime,  their  boys  are 
shooting  everything  from  a  northward- 
flying  duck  to  a  nesting  robin." 

It  was  in  the  long-settled  region  embracing 
southern  Michigan  and  nearly  all  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  that  this  war  between  farmer  and 
sportsman  came  most  forcibly  to  my  notice. 
Everywhere  I  found  the  two  angrily  arrayed 
against  each  other.  The  country  is  fertile 
and  the  farms  good.  No  wild  land  is  left 
as  part  of  the  public  domain  where  all  men 
may  hunt,  and  the  man  of  the  city  shoots 
upon  the  farmer's  land  or  not  at  all.  His 
game  is  chiefly  quail,  which  swarm  in  buck- 
wheat fields  and  wood  lots ;  partridges,  which 
he  kills  as  they  rise  before  him  in  the 
thickets;  rabbits  that  abound  in  every 
"slashing"  or  "cat-hole,"  and  in  some  com- 


munities, fox  squirrels  and  gray  squirrels. 
Both  parties  agree  that  to  insure  against 
its  extinction  protection  is  needed  for  this 
game,   but  the  laws  satisfy  neither  party. 
Ask  a  farmer  his  opinion  and  he  tells  you  in 
emphatic    terms    that   the    game    laws   are 
made   in   the    interest   of    sportsmen   from 
town.     Ask  the  same  question  of  a  city  man 
and  he  declares  that  farmer  legislators,  with 
farmer  constituents,  made  the  laws  with  a 
view  to  cutting  the  city  man  out  entirely. 
The  misunderstanding  arises  from  the  fact 
that   farmers   class   every   one   who   comes 
from  town  as  "sportsmen"  while  the  sports- 
man from  the  city  classes  all  farmers  to- 
gether, and  takes  about  the  meanest  of  the 
lot  as  the  type.     Both  are  wrong.     There 
are  sportsmen  in  the  city  and  sportsmen  on 
farms,  and  there  is  a  class  of  city  men  and 
boys  who  have  no  regard  for  true  sport,  no 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  who  invade 
the  farmer's  premises  and  act  like  pirates. 
There  is  a  class  of  farmers  who  are  no  better. 
The  sportsmen  of  city  and  country  should 
quit  hating  each  other  and  set  about  the 
suppression  of  this  common  miscreant  class. 
The  city  man  will  do  well  to  look  at  the  case 
occasionally  from  the  farmer's  side.     With 
the  season's  opening,  or  before,  half  a  dozen 
idlers  from  town  appear  upon  a  farm.    They 
leave  open  a  gate,  shoot  a  sheep,  and  dig  up 
a  tile   drain  to  catch  rabbits.     The  farmer 
sees  what  they  have  done  and  to  his  mind 
they  are  not  the  town's  off  scouring,  but  its 
"sportsmen."     He  vows  vengeance  and  we 
can't  well  blame  him.     Next  week  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Game  Protective  Association" 
who  would  no  sooner  harm  the  farmer  than 
himself,  undertakes  to  cross  the  game  land, 
and  is  met  with  a  pitchfork.     He  accuses 
the   farmer    with   being    a    narrow,    selfish 
individual.     The   sportsman    goes    his  way 
boiling  over  with  wrath  and  comes  across 
another  farmer's  boy  catching  rabbits  with 
the  ferret  and  learns,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
boy  shot  quails  a  month  before  the  season 
opened.     He  does  not  stop  to  think  that 
this  boy   bears  the   same   relation   to   the 
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general  mass  of  farmers  that  the  ruffian  of 
the  city  streets  does  to  the  whole  town — 
that  he  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule — 
and  promptly  sets  the  whole  farming  class 
down  as  law  breakers.  He  declares  the 
farmer  ordered  him  away  because  he  wanted 
to  kill  the  game  himself.  Now  the  seas  of 
misunderstanding  are  stormy  and  the  shout- 
ing is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  need. 

Now  and  then  a  sportsman  from  the  city 
gets  a  glimpse  from  the  farmer's  view-point. 
One  of  the  most  conscientiously  sportsman- 
like of  Ohio's  citizens  bought  a  farm  on 
which  he  thought  to  retire  after  he  had  done 
a  little  more  at  law.  He  had  several  coveys 
of  fine  quail  thereon.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  past  season  he  was  at  his  farm  with  a 
friend  to  whom  he  had  promised  great 
things  in  the  way  of  shooting.  His  feelings 
when  he  found  the  flocks  scattered  and 
most  of  the  quail  killed,  may  be  imagined. 
He  began  by  cursing  farmers,  but  when  he 
learned  that,  not  farmers,  but  men  from 
his  own  city,  whom  the  farmer  in  his  blind- 
ness was  wont  to  call  "city  sportsmen"  had 
been  on  his  land  the  last  day  of  the  closed 
season,  a  sudden  light  dawned  upon  him 
and  he  went  home  full  of  thought. 

Another  class  of  similar  incidents  has  in 
some  cases  led  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman 
from  town  to  understand  each  other.     For 

many  years   Doctor   W has   been   the 

leader  of  the  true  sportsman  class  in  a  cer- 
tain section  of  southern  Michigan.  Among 
the  farmers  in  his  vicinity  was  one  stern  old 
fellow  whose  tile  drains  had  been  dug  up, 
and  whose  gates  had  been  left  open  by  boys 
who  came  from  town  and  carried  guns. 
He  had  vowed  all  sorts  of  evil  things  against 
the  first   sportsman  who   crossed   his  line. 

It  so  happened  that  Doctor  W had  not 

heard  these  threats.  So  he  went  that  way 
with  his  gun  on  the  first  day  of  the  quail 
season  and  finding  no  notices  on  the  farmer's 
land  started  to  climb  the  fence.  It  was  a 
wet  day  and  the  slippery  rails  fell  down. 
The  sportsman  stood  his  gun  against  a  tree 
and  began  to  make  repairs.  He  was  pro- 
gressing fairly  well  when  he  heard  a  gruff 
voice  behind  him  and  turned  to  face  the 
farmer,  a  bull  dog  and  a  shotgun. 

"What  you  doing?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"Building  fence." 

"What  in  thunder  you  doing  that  for?" 

"  I  was  going  on  your  land  to  shoot  and  I 
knocked  down  this  fence.  Now  I'm  fixing 
it  up." 


A  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  the  farmer. 
"Do  you  always  fix  the  fences  you  knock 
down?" 

"Yes." 

"Well  I  came  out  here  to  order  you  off. 
But  if  you  want  to  go  on  my  place  and  leave 
the  fences  as  good  as  you  found  'em,  and  if 
you  won't  dig  up  the  tile  drains  you  can 
hunt  all  you  want  to." 

I  had  a  very  similar  experience  once  my- 
self.    I  had  gone  out  with  B and  W 

from  a  town  in  northern  Indiana  to  shoot 
ducks  on  a  chain  of  lakes.  We  hired  a  boat 
from  an  old  farmer  with  a  long  beard  and  a 


HE    WILL    DIG   UP    A  TILE    DRAIN 
TO    CATCH    RABBITS. 


suspicious  look  in  his  eyes.  We  took  the 
boat  from  the  first  lake  through  a  creek 
into  a  second  and  then  into  a  third.  We 
were  having  sport  with  ducks  when  a 
second  boat  came  wildly  after  us.  In  the 
stern  sat  our  farmer  with  a  repeating  gun, 
while  a  strapping  rustic  pulled  the  oars. 
He  promptly  accused  us  of  stealing  his  boat. 
We  were  angry  and  the  war  clouds  lowered 

until  W grasped  the  situation. 

"He's  right,  boys,"  said  W .     "We 

had  no  right  to  take  the  boat  off  his  lake 
without  asking  permission.  Men  steal  boats 
here  every  season  by  renting  them  and  run- 
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ning  them  down  the  chain.  This  man  has 
lost  boats  that  way,  as  he  says.  He  does 
not  know  us  and  we  can't  blame  him  for 

looking  after  his  property."     Then  W 

offered  apologies  for  the  party  and  tendered 
the  farmer  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  effecting 
our  capture.  At  this  the  latter  relented, 
refused  the  tender  and  said  we  could  take 
the  boat  wherever  we  pleased.  But  such 
understandings  as  these  are  by  no  means  gen- 
eral and  so  the  war  goes  on,  the  farmers  and 
the  sportsmen  cutting  each  other's  throats. 

In  one  county  in  southern  Michigan  I 
learned  that  the  strife  has  progressed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  farmer  element 
controlling  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
refused  to  allow  the  local  game  warden's 
bills,  and  thus  compels  this  official  to  work 
for  nothing  or  cease  to  do  his  duty  In 
another  county  in  northern  Indiana  the 
farmers  on  a  certain  chain  of  lakes  are 
regularly  engaged  in  spearing  fish,  and  when 
asked  why  they  did  not  prosecute,  men  of 
the  town,  whose  sportsmanship  I  could  not 
doubt,  replied  that  such  a  move  on  their 
part  would  be  followed  by  exclusion  from 
the  land  of  the  farmers  in  quail  season. 

An  immense  amount  of  educational  work 
is  needed  in  this  region  to  bring  its  inhabi- 
tants to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  game 
protection  is  for  their  good,  for  the  number 
of  real  sportsmen  is  small.  I  asked  the 
game  warden  in  one  county  how  many  men 
he  knew  who  conscientiously  observed  the 
game  law.  After  a  minute's  thought  he 
answered  five.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  his  estimate  was  correct,  for  I  found 
numbers  of  so-called  sport  lovers  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  this  region  who  openly 
confess  to  spearing  trout  and  netting  bass 
when  on  their  northern  trips  after  deer. 
These  may  very  properly  be  classed  only  a 
degree  better  than  the  riff-raff  crowd  from 
the  towns  who  go  out  to  leave  open  gates, 
shoot  at  sheep  and  dig  up  tile  drains,  and 
the  class  of  irresponsible  farm  boys  who 
slaughter  game  at  all  seasons.  It  is  for 
the  suppression,  or,  better  still,  for  the  re- 
demption of  this  class  that  the  conscientious 
sportsman  and  the  sportsmanlike  farmer 
should  cease  warring  and  unite  forces.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  this  fact.  In  a 
number  of  places  I  found  men  advocating  a 
law  requiring  any  man  who  carries  a  gun  to 
procure  a  license.  This,  they  argue,  would 
largely  shut  out  the  irresponsible  ones  from 
both   country   and    town,    since   these    are 


largely  idlers  and  young  boys  who   would 
find  trouble  raising  the  license  fee. 

But  to  my  mind,  legislation  can  never 
completely,  or  even  approximately  check 
the  slaughter  of  game  until  education  as  to 
the  need  of  game  protection  has  brought 
the  man  with  the  gun  and  the  boy  with  the 
gun  to  realize  the  evil  they  are  doing  when 
they  kill  promiscuously.  The  ethics  of 
sportsmanship  will  be  long  in  redeerning  these 
shooters,  but  their  own  experience  ought 
to  show  them  that  every  shot  so  fired  reacts 
upon  themselves.  For  instance,  one  stream 
that  rises  in  southern  Michigan  and  crosses 
into  Ohio  was  formerly  filled  with  pike.  But 
in  the  spring  farmers  from  the  country  round 
about  and  the  riff-raff  from  the  towns  would 
post  themselves  on  stumps  and  logs  and  in 
trees  all  through  the  marshes  where  the  fish 
went  to  spa\\'n.  Every  movement  in  the 
water  brought  a  charge  of  buckshot;  every 
fin  that  showed  above  the  surface  was  the 
target  for  bullet  and  spear.  Now  all  this 
has  ceased,  because  no  more  pike  come  here 
to  spawn;  there  are  no  more  in  the  stream. 
Spawning  ceased  for  the  reason  that  when 
fish  ventured  into  shallow  water  to  deposit 
eggs  they  were  killed.  In  the  same  region 
squirrels  were  once  so  plentiful  that  farmers 
banded  together  to  hunt  them  as  a  protec- 
tion to  their  crops  and  twenty  hunters  killed 
in  less  than  a  week  more  than  five  thousand 
of  the  animals.  So  numerous  were  they 
that  no  one  thought  of  a  law  for  the  preser- 
vation of  squirrels  and  now  black  squirrels 
and  gray  squirrels  have  disappeared,  while 
it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  a  fox  squirrel 
is  seen.  If  the  residents  of  this  region  could 
be  made  to  think  over  these  things  it  might 
dawn  upon  them  that  the  continuous  storm 
of  shot  hurled  at  the  ducks  on  their  spring 
flight  to  nesting  grounds  in  the  north  must 
have  the  effect,  in  time,  to  make  those  birds 
only  less  scarce  than  the  pike  and  squirrels. 

Let  it  not  for  a  minute  be  supposed  that  . 
there  are  not  bright  spots  in  the  sport  of 
this  region,  for  there  are.  There  are  certain 
ethical  principles  that  have  taken  hold  upon 
farmer  and  city  man  alike  which  they  will 
not  violate  and  which  show  immense  pos- 
sibilities in  the  way  of  future  development. 
I  have  knoAvn  the  settled  portion  of  these 
three  States  for  several  years  and  I  do  not 
remember  having  known  any  grown  man 
who  admitted  to  the  killing  of  a  song  bird. 
In  the  South  and  some  portions  of  the  North 
robins  and  meadow  larks  are  shot  and  eaten.. 
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But  I  have  never  known  it  here.  Now  and 
then  a  farmer  will  shoot  a  woodpecker  for 
stealing  his  cherries,  but  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  spare  the  robins.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  is,  but  it  seems  not  so  much  the  result 
of  knowledge  that  these  birds  do  good,  as  a 
matter  of  neighborhood  sentiment.  The 
same  feeling  has  been  a  great  protection  to 
quail.  Many  a  farmer  has  posted  a  sign 
that  reads  "  No  quail  hunting  on  this  land." 
He  has  inserted  "quail"  because  he  does 
not  care  if  you  do  shoot  his  squirrels,  his 
rabbits  and  his  partridges.  But  he  loves 
his  quail.  They  come  into  his  barnyard 
in  winter.  He  sees  them  huddling  together 
in  the  cold  and  his  farmer  heart  warms  to 
them.  He  feeds  them  wheat,  and  when 
summer  comes  he  watches  their  nesting  with 
as  much  interest  as  he  feels  in  his  chickens, 
with  a  bit  of  love  that  his  chickens  do  not 
have,  the  love  that  arises  from  the  sense  of 
having  been  a  protector  in  time  of  need. 

I  saw  a  very  impressive  instance  of  this 
in  a  neighborhood  hunt  in  southern  Michi- 
gan. Two  sides  of  twelve  men  each  were 
chosen  and  went  out  to  hunt  on  a  given  day. 
They  were  to  return  at  night  and  the  side 
which  scored  the  most  points  was  to  eat 
dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  other  party. 
A  committee  decided  how  many  points 
each  sort  of  game  should  count.  There 
were  many  birds  and  beasts  on  the  list  that 
one  could  wish  had  been  left  off.  Owls, 
crows,  red  squirrels,  muskrats,  and  even  the 
harmless  chipmunks,  were  classed  as  game, 
but  quails  were  not.  Upon  asking  the  com- 
mitteemen why  these  were  omitted,  I  was 
told  that  they  thought  it  a  shame  to  slaugh- 
ter quail.  And  I  heard  not  a  single  hunter 
disagree  with  the  decision.  Men  with  such 
sentiments  as  these  have  in  them  the  ele- 
ments of  real  sportsmanship.  They  trapped 
off  the  pigeons  and  shot  the  pike.  They 
still  catch  fish  on  set  lines,  and  they  fire  at 
ducks  on  the  northward  flight,  mainly  be- 
cause they  have  not  stopped  to  think  about 
the  results.  Some  day  they  will  think :  then 
this  region  will  be  filled  with  sportsmen  who 
understand  each  other  and  who  will  unite 
and  exterminate  the  destroyers  of  sheep 
and  tile  drains. 

Sportsmen's  organizations  are  needed 
through  this  section;  organizations  that 
have  for  their  chief  object  the  protection 
of  game  and  the  development  of  a  chival- 
rous sentiment.  So  far  there  are  none  such. 
The  shooting  clubs  and  sporting  clubs  are 


nearly  all  organized  for  trap  shooting. 
The  evolution  of  these  clubs  is  an  interest- 
ing study.  On  the  past  Thanksgiving  day 
I  watched  the  first  shoot  given  by  a  club 
of  village  boys.  Their  trap  and  clay  birds 
had  arrived  the  day  before,  and  they  were 
proud  of  their  new  possessions.  The  man 
at  the  trap  had  never  seen  a  clay  bird  before 
and  he  sent  every  one  flying  at  the  same  angle. 
The  shooters  stood  six  yards  back  of  the 
trap.  When  one  missed  his  bird  the  rest 
were  privileged  to  fire,  and  since  three  kills 
out  of  ten  was  a  very  general  score  volleys 
followed  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  shots. 
Even  then,  when  the  shoot  was  over  and 
the  shooters  went  forth  into  the  field  to 
bring  in  the  unbroken  birds,  they  all  re- 
turned with  arms  full  and  made  second 
trips.  As  for  the  man  at  the  trap — to  my 
mind  he  was  as  fearless  as  any  scaler  of  San 
Juan  Hill,  for  his  only  protection  was  a 
barrier  of  half-inch  pine  boards.  Once  a 
charge  of  shot  tore  a  hole  through  a  corner 
of  this  and  another  plowed  a  furrow  in  the 
ground  at  his  right,  yet  he  never  said  a  word. 
Neither  did  the  shooters.  The  man,  ostrich- 
like, seemed  to  think  himself  safe  when  out 
of  sight.  This  is  the  germ  stage  of  the  gun 
club.  There  are  plenty  of  older  clubs  in 
the  larger  towns  of  this  same  region  that 
have  passed  through  the  evolutionary  stages 
and  do  as  good  shooting  as  any  class  of 
sportsmen  in  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  going  to  such 
an  old  and  settled  country  for  sport  if  he 
could  go  to  Maine,  or  Canada,  or  the  far 
West,  yet  this  region  has  its  own  sport 
with  its  peculiar  charm,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  despised.  There  are  good  features  here 
that  can  not  well  be  duplicated  where 
the  land  is  new.  On  the  lakes  there  is 
duck  shooting  in  the  autumn — not  the 
shooting  of  the  marshes  where  one  bags  sa 
many  birds  that  he  is  ashamed  of  himself — 
but  shooting  where  he  must  exercise  all  his 
skill  and  returns  after  a  day's  excitement 
with  from  six  to  ten  Now  and  then  there 
is  a  stream  with  bass.  One  such  flows, 
through  classic  Ann  Arbor,  and  I  remem- 
ber a  day  when  a  boy  sat  in  the  stern  and 
paddled  me  over  the  ripples,  beside  the 
deep  holes  and  underneath  the  overhanging 
elms  while  I  took  seventeen  beauties.  And 
I  know  whole  days  of  trout  fishing  that  I 
would  gladly  forfeit  could  I  duplicate  the 
experience  with  one  three-pound  bass  that 
rose  like  a  sea  monster  and  taking  my  fly 
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darted  under  the  boat  in  a  way  that  made 
me  jump  out  to  prevent  a  tangle. 

There  are  strange  forms  of  sport,  too;  some 
of  them  questionable.  One  chain  of  lakes 
and  streams  empties  into  Lake  Michigan  and 
in  these  are  herring.  Only  in  spawning 
season  are  they  seen,  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  lie  in  deep  water.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  lakes  has  one  been  taken  with  a  hook 
for  the  reason  that  they  will  not  bite.  But 
with  the  first  week  of  November  they  run 
into  shallow  water  to  spawn.  The  laws  of 
the  State  permit  their  spearing,  and  to  the 
lakes  go  men  who  in  every  other  respect  are 
undoubted  sportsmen.  I  accompanied  two 
college  professors  on  such  a  trip.  The 
weather  was  cold,  the  wind  rather  high  and 
the  work  exciting;  yet  the  thought  of  spear- 
ing fish  and  spearing  them  in  spawning 
season  I  knew  would  leave  a  decidedly  bad 
taste  in  one's  mouth.  I  frankly  expressed 
my  feelings  and  one  of  the  party,  an  expert 
fly-caster,  said: 

"  I  confess  that  I  don't  know  whether  this 
is  sport  or  not.  It  seems  a  shame  to  kill 
fish  in  this  way  and  at  this  season,  but  then 
they  never  bite  a  hook  and  we  never  see  one 
any  other  time.  Then,  too,  we  don't  kill 
them  in  wasteful  quantities.  During  the 
two  weeks  they  are  in  shallow  water  some 
nights  will  be  moonlight,  so  that  we  cannot 
spear.  Others  will  be  windy,  and  on  some 
it  will  rain.  We  seldom  get  more  than  sixty 
fish  in  a  night  and  that  is  not  much  more 
destructive  than  fly  fishing  for  trout." 

There  are  elements  of  good  practical 
sense  in  this  argument.  And  yet  one  can- 
not help  thinking  what  sport  it  would  give 
some  student  of  fish  and  fishing  to  study  the 
habits  of  these  herring  and  find  a  way  to 
make  them  take  the  hook.  There  is  too 
little  experimentation  of  that  kind  among 
our  men  who  fish.  Fishing  is  beset  with 
hasty  conclusions.  Because  a  fish  will  not 
take  worm  or  minnow,  or  frog  or  fly,  the 
average  fisherman  gives  him  up  as  an  im- 
possibility. We  are  too  much  like  China- 
men in  our  fishing;  we  do  as  our  grand- 
fathers did.  We  began  with  the  idea  that 
the  point  of  the  hook  must  never  be  bare 
and  that  we  must  jerk  with  all  the  might 
there  is  in  us  as  soon  as  the  float  goes  under. 
We  have  evolved  just  a  little  beyond  this 
point  and  stopped  growing.     Our  heads  are 


still  filled  with  hasty  conclusions.  A  fish- 
erman of  considerable  experience  will  tell 
you  that  a  pike  approaches  a  minnow  from 
the  left  side  and  bites  it  in  two  just  above 
the  dorsal  fin.  Another  informs  you  posi- 
tively that  the  pike  takes  his  minnow 
whole  and  swallows  it  head  first.  In  the 
end  you  learn  that  each  gained  his  informa- 
tion by  once  having  seen  a  pike  take  a  chub. 
Your  informant  may  at  the  time  be  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  ground  eating  canned 
sardines  with  his  jack-knife,  yet  he  never 
fears  that  you  will  assume  that  to  be  his 
invariable  way  of  taking  meals. 

I  know  one  fisherman  in  this  country 
who  has  worked  just  as  hard  to  learn  his 
art  as  he  ever  did  to  make  his  livelihood, 
and  the  results  are  surprising.  He  is  a 
farmer  and  lives  near  a  group  of  small  lakes 
in  the  most  fertile  section  of  southern 
Michigan.  The  lakes  have  been  fished  by 
thousands  and  the  fishing  might  be  supposed 
to  have  ended  long  ago.  Yet  he  seldom 
fails  in  a  day's  fishing  to  take  a  score  of  bass. 
He  does  not  use  the  proverbial  hickory  pole 
and  pin  hook  of  the  farmer  in  the  funny 
papers,  but  a  light  bamboo  rod,  the  finest 
of  silk  lines  and  hooks  tied  with  extra- 
quality  gut.  He  assorts  his  minnows  and 
discards  all  but  the  most  thrifty  chubs.  He 
throws  a  minnow  away  the  instant  it  ceases 
to  be  active.  He  never  sits  down  and  waits, 
but  is  ever  on  the  move;  dropping  now  just 
outside  a  bunch  of  lily  pads  and  again  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  fallen  tree  top.  He 
makes  hard  work  of  his  fishing,  but  he  feels 
in  it  the  keenest  of  sport  for  it  is  great  fun 
to  catch  dozens  of  bass  where  so  many 
fishermen  get  next  to  nothing.  He  is  an 
old  man;  so  old  that  he  was  a  great  hunter 
long  before  the  last  deer  was  killed  and  the 
last  turkey  driven  southwestward.  He 
killed  wolves  in  early  days  for  the  bounty, 
and  he  trapped  otter  for  their  furs.  Since 
then  he  has  experimented  in  fish  culture  and 
has  fought  for  better  game  laws  in  the  state 
legislature.  Turning  his  attention  to  those 
empty  lakes  he  has  compelled  them  to  yield 
pleasure  which  the  keenest  sportsman  might 
well  envy.  He  is  a  type  of  the  true  sports- 
man and  his  persistence  in  learning  to  take 
bass  from  these  empty  lakes  is  worthy  of 
the  emulation  of  other  sportsmen  in  these 
same  settled  regions. 


THE  NEW  ERA  IN  AMERICAN  LAWN-TENNIS 

By  J.    Parmly   Paret 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  new  century- 
has  come  anew  era  in  lawn-tennis. 
The  period  of  American  inferiority- 
has  now  passed  into  history  and  we  have 
reached  the  period  of  equality.  To  be 
sure,  a  few  enthusiasts  have  rushed  ahead 
a  little  too  fast,  and  they  fondly  believe  that 
the  defeat  of  last  season's  challengers 
means  American  international  superiority 
at  the  game.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
have  only  anticipated  the  future.  For  a 
short  time  last  autumn,  it  seemed  as  if  Mr. 
Dwight  Davis's  sportsmanlike  efforts  in 
offering  the  new  International  Challenge  Cup 
were  not  going  to  receive  all  the  success 
they  deserve,  for  when  Mr.  Gore,  one  of  the 
defeated  challengers,  returned  to  England, 
he  declared  that  he  thought  it  quite  un- 
likely any  other  English  team  would  be 
sent  after  the  Davis  trophy.  Fortunately 
for  all  concerned,  his  efforts  to  side-track 
the  new  challenge  trophy  met  with  little 
success,  and  the  good  sportsmanship  of  our 
English  cousins  prevailed.  Another  chal- 
lenge has  now  been  received  from  them  and 
accepted,  and  a  second  attempt  to  "lift" 
the  Davis  Cup  will  be  made  this  season.  We 
are  promised  this  year  the  very  best  players 
that  Britain  affords,  for  the  Waterloo  of  the 
first  challengers  convinced  the  English  that 
none  but  their  best  would  have  any  chance. 
Under  the  international  agreement,  the 
challengers  are  not  required  to  name  their 
representatives  until  three  weeks  before 
the  matches,  but  it  is  generally  expected 
that  the  Doherty  brothers  will  head  the 
visiting  English  team.  A  change  made  this 
year  in  the  conditions  permits  four  players 
on  each  team,  but  it  is  not  known  yet 
whether  the  Englishmen  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  If  the  Messrs.  Doherty  do 
come,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  they  were  entered  against  our  players 
in  both  events,  the  other  members  of  the 
team  being  held  in  reserve  only  as  substi- 
tutes. They  would  probably  be  the  most 
formidable  team  for  both  singles  and  dou- 
bles, that  the  challengers  could  send,  and 
American  experts  would  find  it  no  easy  task 
to  dispose  of  their  chances  for  the  interna- 


tional championship.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  large  field  from  which  the  challengers  can 
select  their  third  and  fourth  men,  and  al- 
ready the  names  of  Messrs.  S.  H.  Smith, 
G.  W.  Hillyard  and  Dr.  W.  V.  Eaves,  who 
played  over  here  in  1897,  have  been  sug- 
gested. Dr.  Eaves  returned  home  last  win- 
ter from  a  long  campaign  in  the  army  hos- 
pitals of  South  Africa,  and  has  been  grad- 
ually recovering  both  the  strength  that  two 
attacks  of  the  fever  took  out  of  him,  and  his 
old  form  at  lawn-tennis.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  base 
line  player  of  the  same  type  as  Mr.  Gore, 
who  was  so  badly  beaten  here  last  summer, 
and  the  latter's  inability  to  stop  Amer- 
ican net  play,  taken  with  Mr.  Smith's  weak- 
ness in  doubles,  make  it  less  likely  that  he 
will  be  sent,  although  rated  better  than  any 
of  the  other  candidates  on  last  year's  form 
in  singles.  Mr.  Hillyard  is  a  hard  hitter 
who  might  be  very  dangerous  to  American 
aspirations. 

Of  course,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  know 
much  about  the  representatives  that  will 
be  selected  to  defend  the  Davis  Challenge 
Cup.  Mr.  Whitman  is  certain,  if  he  will 
agree  to  play,  to  head  the  American  team, 
after  his  record  of  the  last  three  years,  but 
there  has  been  some  doubt  of  his  playing 
again  this  season.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Ward 
are  also  practically  sure  of  opposing  the 
challengers  in  the  doubles,  but  there  are 
several  strong  candidates  for  the  second 
place  in  the  singles.  Mr.  Davis  was  en- 
tered last  year,  but  the  new  rule  regarding 
rests  is  expected  to  affect  him  more  than  it 
would  other  less  heavy  players,  and  a  better 
"stayer"  will  probably  be  selected.  Of 
the  others,  it  seems  most  likely  that  either 
Mr.  W.  A.  Larned  or  Mr.  B.  C.  Wright  will 
be  selected  with  Mr.  Whitman  for  the 
singles.  Other  possibilities  for  this  place 
on  the  team  are  Messrs.  R.  D.  Wrenn, 
Kriegh  Collins,  Holcombe  Ward,  and  G.  L. 
Wrenn,  Jr.,  who  beat  Mr.  Gore  at  Newport 
last  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  just  how  much 
the  Messrs.  Doherty  would  be  affected  by 
the  strange  conditions  over  here,  although 
it    is   reported   that   the    challenging   team 
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will  be  sent  on  long  enough  ahead  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acclimated  before  the  in- 
ternational matches  are  played.  Judging 
entirely  from  their  form  at  Wimbledon  three 
years  ago,  however,  I  should  look  for  a  close 
struggle  if  Messrs.  Whitman  and  Wright 
are  opposed  to  the  challengers  in  singles, 
and  Messrs.  Davis  and  Ward  in  doubles. 
Each  of  these  Americans  in  singles  seems 
to  hold  a  slight  advantage  over  the  younger 
Mr.  Doherty,  and  with  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Ward  at  their  top  form,  I  do  not  think  the 
champion  brothers  have  much,  if  any,  ad- 
vantage in  the  doubles.  Mr.  R.  F.  Do- 
herty, the  English  champion,  is  unques- 
tionably a  lawn -tennis  phenomenon.  At 
the  top  of  his  game,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
player  in  the  world,  either  amateur  or  pro- 


MR.    W.    A.   LARNED. 

fessional,  who  can  beat  him.  But  he  has 
occasional  lapses,  when  his  play  suffers 
somewhat,  and  his  success  or  failure  in 
America  would  seeni  to  depend  not  only 
upon  his  general  form,  but  even  upon  the 
humor  of  the  day. 


The  chances  of  the  American  team  this 
season,  with  the  advantages  of  home  con- 
ditions in  its  favor,  seem  to  me  fully  as 
bright  as  did  the  prospects  of  a  year  ago. 
Surely  the  victory  of  last  season  left  a  mar- 
gin wide  enough  to  encourage  hope  for  vic- 
tory over  even  the  invincible  champion 
brothers,  whose  name  has  become  as  much 
of  a  by-word  among  English  players  as  that 
of  the  famous  Messrs.  Renshaw. 

That  our  American  authorities  mean  to 
meet  the  challengers  in  a  spirit  of  true 
sportsmanship  was  apparent  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  February.  Then  the  differences  be- 
tween English  and  American  rules  were  duly 
considered,  and  a  distinct  concession  was 
made  to  the  ideas  of  the  foreigners.  One 
of  the  greatest  "bugaboos"  against  which 
the  English  invaders  have  always  com- 
plained, has  been  the  American  system  of 
permitting  rests  between  sets  in  matches. 
Abroad,  none  at  all  are  allowed,  while  here 
we  have  always  permitted  seven  minutes 
after  each  set,  except  the  first.  Under  the 
new  rule,  players  will  be  allowed  to  rest 
only  once  during  any  match,  and  that  after 
the  third  set.  There  is  considerable  anxiety 
to  know  how  much  this  will  handicap  our 
American  experts  in  the  hottest  weather  of 
mid-summer.  Some  of  the  biggest  men 
will  surely  suffer  much  from  the  strain.  In- 
stead of  modifying  the  foot-fault  rule, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  few 
other  existing  differences  in  the  rules  of 
play,  it  was  decided  to  confer  with  the 
English  authorities  in  the  hope  of  next  win- 
ter agreeing  on  one  common  to  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  result  of  last  season's  international 
matches  was  a  surprise  to  the  challengers 
that  caused  a  rude  awakening,  for,  as  so 
often  in  other  sports,  the  challengers  un- 
derestimated the  strength  of  their  Ameri- 
can opponents.  The  British  representatives 
were  sent  out  with  supreme  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  and 
some  rash  predictions  preceded  them.  The 
following  was  sent  here  ahead  of  the  vis- 
itors by  a  foreign  authority  whose  opinion 
is  well  rated  abroad:  "I  consider  the 
three  men  quite  good  enough  to  beat  your 
men,  and  if  your  championship  is  not  won 
by  one  of  them  I  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
prised." The  result  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  now;  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  form  shown  by  the  visitors, 
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both  in  practice  and  match  play,  was  just 
about  equal  to  our  leaders  of  the  second 
class.  They  had  small  chance  for  victory 
over  any  one  of  the  four  first-class  American 
players  of  the  year.  The  Britons  have  ad- 
vanced a  number  of  reasons  (and  some  ex- 
cuses) for  their  defeat;  but  every  English 
critic  so  far  has  declared  the  chief  cause  to 
have  been  the  twist  services  used  by  the 
three  American  players,  Messrs.  Whitman, 
Davis  and  Ward,  who  were  opposed  to 
them  in  the  international  cup  matches  at 
Longwood.  "Yankee  devices"  in  sports 
is  an  old  subject  of  derision  in  England, 
and  this  purely  American  service  has  met 
with  the  same  reception  when  reported 
abroad.  Both  Mr.  Nisbet  and  Mr.  Ma- 
hony,  who  encountered  it  first  at  New- 
port in  1897,  when  Mr.  Whitman  was  its 
only  user,  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
baffling  twist,  but  even  their  descriptions 
at  home  seem  to  have  left  little  impression. 

As  in  other  sports  the  realization  had  to 
come,  and  the  acknowledgment  took  this 
form  in  the  editorial  columns  of  Lavm- 
Tennis,  the  official  organ  of  the  English 
players : 

"  To  English  players,  the  accounts  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  American  papers 
of  the  remarkable  service  of  the  three  American 
players,  M.  D.  Whitman,  D.  F.  Davis,  and 
Holcombe  Ward,  must  have  seemed  to  be 
*  *  *  due  entirely  to  the  lively  and  picturesque 
imagination  of  the  American  reporter.  But 
now  that  our  men  have  been  most  decisively 
beaten  in  the  international  match,  and  beaten 
on  their  own  admission,  chiefly  by  their  in- 
ability to  return  the  service  with  any  effect 
whatever — when  they  returned  it  at  all — 
it  is  clear  that  the  information  given  by  the 
American  papers  has  been  substantially  correct. 
On  absolutely  reliable  authority,  we  are 
able  to  state  that  the  service  of  the  Americans, 
especially  of  Davis  and  Whitman,  took  our 
players  completely  by  surprise.  It  was  quite 
unlike  anything  which  they  had  ever  seen  or 
dreamed  of,  notwithstanding  that  they  knew 
well  that  Davis,  Whitman  and  Ward  had 
made  a  specialty  of  the  service,  and  were  there- 
fore on  their  guard.  The  main  points  about 
this  service  are  its  screw,  spin  and  pace.  The 
ball  often  breaks  a  yard,  and  even  when  it  is 
reached  with  the  racket,  the  spin  on  it  is  so 
great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  good 
return.  Gore  failed  even  to  touch  a  great 
many  of  Whitman's  services.  Our  players  all 
admit  that  they  would  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  any  service  could  be  invented 
which  they  could  not  return  with  a  certain 
amount  of  ease,  but  that  the  American  service 
was  impossible." 

Only  one  week  later,  the  same  publica- 
tion  editorially   declared    "it   is   becoming 


more  and  more  evident  that  the  representa- 
tives of  England  outplayed  the  Americans 
at  all  points  of  the  game  except  service." 
And  this,  too,  despite  the  critical  report 
published  on  another  page  of  the  same 
issue,  in  which  an  authoritative  writer, 
suspected  to  be  Mr.  A.  W.  Gore  himself, 
although  the  writer's  identity  is  hidden 
behind  a  nom  de  plume,  declared  that  Mr. 
Whitman  is  "a  fine  server,  beautiful  vol- 
leyer,  good  overhead;  one  of  the  best  players 
I  ever  saw  anywhere";  that  Mr.  Davis  is 
an  "excellent  server,  good  volleyer,  severe 
overhead,  but  a  trifle  erratic;  fine  lobber," 
and  Mr.  Ward  is  a  "  good  server,  fine  lobber, 
fair  overhead;  very  poor  off  the  ground." 
This  critic  also  says  of  the  Whitman-Gore 
match,  in  which  the  visitor  was  badly 
beaten  (6—1,  6—3,  6—2),  that  Mr.  Gore 
"  was  never  in  it,  and  judging  from  the  way 
Whitman  served,  volleyed,  and  smashed, 
no  other  English  player  could  have  done 
any  better."  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
such  praise  of  the  general  skill  of  the  Amer- 
ican players  with  the  claim  that  they  were 
outplayed  at  all  points  but  the  service.  A 
single  glance  at  the  record  of  the  challengers 
in  America  shows  the  utter  fallacy  of  such 
a  deduction.  Ignoring  every  set  in  which 
the  twist  service  was  used  against  the  vis- 
itors, Mr.  Black's  American  form  was 
shown  to  be  no  better  than  level  with  our 
leading  second-class  players.  He  won  from 
Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Budlong  (each  in  five 
sets  at  NcAvport)  only  after  the  greatest 
difficulty;  lost  twice  to  Mr.  Stevens  (at  New- 
port by  three  sets  to  one,  and  at  Hoboken, 
two  sets  to  one),  and  was  hopelessly  out- 
classed by  Mr.  Larned  (score:  6 — 1,  6 — 3), 
at  Southampton.  Mr.  Gore  showed  to  a 
little  better  advantage  here,  beating  Mr. 
Stevens  twice  (once  easily  at  Southampton, 
and  the  second  time  in  practice  at  Hoboken 
by  6 — 3,  3 — 6,  8 — 6,  only  after  being  within 
a  stroke  of  losing) ;  losing  to  Mr.  G.  Wrenn 
(in  five  sets)  at  Newport,  and  breaking  even 
with  Mr.  Larned  in  practice  (one  set  all) 
at  Hoboken. 

To  show  the  American  form  of  the  two 
visitors,  and  at  the  same  time  complete 
the  annihilation  of  the  theory  that  they  were 
only  beaten  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by 
the  American  twist  service,  it  is  only  neces' 
sary  to  add  that  Messrs.  G.  Wrenn,  Stevens, 
Hardy  and  Budlong  are  all  recognized  as 
second-class  players  here,  and  not  one  of 
them  ever  used  the  dreaded  service,  nor  did 
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Lamed.  The  most  important  of  all  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  American  victory,  I 
am  convinced,  lay  in  the  legitimate  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  of  play,  only  one  of 
which  was  the  dreaded  twist  service.  For 
several  years,  the  American  leaders  at  the 
game  have  been  steadily  developing  a  na- 
tional style  which  differs  materially  from 
that  in  vogue  abroad.     The  chief  point  of 


feet  away  from  the  net.  Not  only  in  at- 
tack, but  also  in  defence,  American  meth- 
ods differ  somewhat  from  the  English  and 
we  lob  against  such  a  net  player,  when  he 
gets  in  too  close,  rather  than  try  to  pass 
him.  Had  Mr.  Gore  known  more  of  the 
American  style,  he  would  probably  not 
have  been  beaten  at  Newport  by  Mr.  G. 
Wrenn,  nor  have  been  forced  so  close  by 
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difference  lies  in  the  constant  volleying  of 
the  American  players  from  a  position  so 
close  to  the  net  that  their  strokes  can  kill 
the  balls.  The  English  are  more  certain 
in  their  returns,  they  make  fewer  errors, 
but  they  cannot  kill  the  balls  so  well  from 
their  volleying  position,  fifteen  or  twenty 


Mr.  Ward.  A  few  well-timed  lobs  would 
have  taken  the  edge  off  their  persistent  net 
attacks,  which  were  ruining  Mr.  Gore's  fast 
base-line  play.  He  did  not  lob,  and  both 
Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Wrenn  constantly  ven- 
tured in  to  the  net  even  closer  than  usual 
when  they  discovered  this  weakness  in  his 
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defense.  An  American  player  of  the  sec- 
ond class  would  repeatedly  have  sent 
either  of  them  scuttling  back  to  the  base- 
line by  lobbing,  and  turned  their  net  at- 
tacks against  them.  Still  another  valuable 
play  recently  developed  in  America  which 
is  only  possible  from  this  extreme  net  posi- 
tion, is  the  short  "stop-volley,"  and  this 
stroke  played  an  important  part  in  mak- 
ing international  lawn -tennis  history  last 
year.  It  played  havoc  with  Gore's  game, 
as  it  is  always  doubly  effective  against  a 
base-line  player  who  stays  far  back  in  his 
court.  For  some  time  American  voUeyers 
of  the  advanced  type  have  been  developing 
the  possibilities  of  killing  the  ball  in  the 
front  of  the  court  instead  of  near  the  base- 
line. This  stop-volley  makes  good  use  of 
the  court  close  up  to  the  net  where  it  is 
possible  to  direct  a  fast  return.  The  ball 
is  simply  stopped  with  a  loosely  held 
racket  and  falls  over  the  net,  dead.  The 
closer  to  the  net  the  player  stands  for  this 


stroke,  the  less  difficult  it  becomes;  it  is 
nearly  impossible  from  the  position  which 
most  Englishmen  assume  to  volley.  Some 
of  the  American  players  have  also  devel- 
oped lobbing  to  a  wonderful  point  of  ac- 
curacy, and  the  full  control  of  this  play 
strengthens  their  defense  materially.  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Ward  even  use  it  for  attack 
in  doubles,  lobbing  very  high  with  a  slight 
cut  that  gives  the  ball  a  back  twist.  Such 
a  ball,  if  near  the  base-line,  is  very  difficult 
to  smash  and  the  American  champions 
often  run  in  under  their  lobs  to  volley  the 
generally   slow   return   made   from   it. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  differences  in 
methods,  this  close  net  position,  the  quick, 
short  volleying  and  the  high  lobbing  for  de- 
fense, which  characterized  the  American 
play  in  last  season's  international  matqhes, 
had  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  the  Amer- 
ican victory  than  the  twist  services,'  or 
the  balls,  courts  and  other  strange  condi- 
tions. 


PLANTING  LANDLOCKED  SALMON 
AND    STEELHEAD    SALMON    TROUT 

By   Edwin   C.    Kent 


THE  landlocked  salmon  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  of 
fresh-water  game  fish,  and  that 
reputation  is  too  well  established  to  need 
any  comment  here.  Whether  the  fish  is 
sought  for  in  the  waters  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries of  Lake  St.  John,  where  the  Indians, 
in  their  soft  gutturals,  call  it  the  ouana- 
niche,  or  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine 
and  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
dwarf  salmon,  Schoodic  or  Sabago  trout, 
or  wherever  it  is  found,  it  is  known  as  a 
free,  bold  biter  and  a  fierce,  indomitable 
fighter. 

But  little  is  yet  known  of  the  life  history 
of  the  steelhead  salmon  trout  {Salmo  gair- 
deneri),  and  that  little  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  The  steelhead  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Eraser  Rivers, 
and  thence  northward  to  Kadiac.  In  its 
natural  waters,  when  full  grown,  it  averages 
about  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  a  few  indi- 
vidual fish  reaching  twenty  pounds.  As  the 
fish  has,  as  yet,  no  commercial  value,  and  is 


practically  unknown  to  the  great  salmon 
establishments,  its  habits  have  never  been 
thoroughly  studied,  some  of  the  authorities 
contending  that  it  is  not  anadromous,  and 
does  not  go  to  sea,  but  stays  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  which  it  lives.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
moves  up  stream,  on  its  way  to  the  spawn- 
ing beds,  in  the  autumn,  feeding  freely  on 
the  way  up,  when  many  are  taken  with 
hook  and  line,  and  are  highly  esteemed 
as  a  food  fish.  They  spawn  in  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  during  March;  the 
spent  fish  dropping  down  to  the  estuaries 
in  May. 

A  careful  series  of  experiments  carried 
on  by  the  Tuxedo  Club,  extending  over 
ten  years  in  the  case  of  the  salmon  and 
four  years  with  the  steelhead  trout,  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  both  of  these 
fish  can  be  successfully  introduced  in  our 
home  waters.  Tuxedo  Lake  is  a  natural 
spring-fed  lake  about  two  miles  long,  by 
half    a    mile    wide,    lying    crescent  shaped. 
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among  the  Ramapo  Hills.  It  has  few 
tributaries,  and  those  of  trifling  value. 
The  bed  of  the  lake  is  rocky,  consequently 
there  is  very  little  marine  vegetation,  as 
there  are  very  few  mud  flats  or  shoals. 
The  extreme  depth  of  the  lake  is  about 
eighty  feet,  with  a  mean  depth  of  about 
forty  feet,  the  water  deepening  rapidly 
from  the  bank.  As  is  the  case  wnth  all 
spring-fed  lakes,  the  water  is  very  clear 
and  cold.  There  is  also  another  pond  on 
the  property  of  about  forty  acres  in  extent. 
This  was  made  by  damming  the  outlet  of 
Tuxedo  Lake  and  flooding  a  large  meadow. 
It  is  about  thirty  feet  at  the  dam,  and  has 
a  mean  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet;  but  as 
the  bottom  is  muddy,  during  the  summer 
it  is  full  of  vegetation. 

The  landlocked  salmon  were  received  at 
Tuxedo  in  the  eggs,  which  were  hatched  out 
in  the  trout  hatchery  there,  and  the  young 
fish  kept  in  the  hatchery  pools,  until  they 
were  over  two  years  old.  They  had  then 
reached  the  length  of  from  seven  to  eight 
inches  and  weighed  about  five  to  the  pound. 
They  grew  very  slowly,  while  in  confine- 
ment, much  slower  than  the  brook  trout, 
but  were  a  much  healthier,  hardier  fish. 
They  were  set  at  liberty  late  in  the  autumn, 
just  before  the  ice  formed;  at  first  some 
were  placed  in  each  of  the  ponds,  in  order 
to  test  which  water  was  best  suited  to  their 
requirements.  Those  placed  in  the  lake 
disappeared,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
succeeding  summer  only  two  were  taken; 
they  reappeared  the  following  year,  and 
then  weighed  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  each. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  which  were  set 
free  in  the  artificial  pond  appeared  when 
the  ice  broke  up  in  the  following  April,  and, 
as  the  weather  grew  warm  in  May,  they 
were  found  clustering  about  the  mouth  of 
the  little  mountain  trout  brook,  which 
runs  into  the  pond,  or  wherever  a  spring, 
trickling  down  the  bank,  afforded  cold 
water.  During  the  summer  some  of  the 
salmon  made  their  way  up  the  little  trout 
brook,  almost  to  the  headwaters,  where 
they  stayed  even  when  the  brook  ran  low 
during  the  summer  drought.  They  had 
gained  a  little  in  length,  but  were  thin, 
dull  colored  and  big-headed.  These  fish 
probably  all  died  during  the  hot  weather, 
as  none  have  been  seen  since. 

The  landlocked  salmon  which  were  placed 
in  Tuxedo  Lake  have  increased  in  size,  and 


now  weigh  about  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
This  is  probably  the  greatest  weight  which 
they  will  reach  in  such  smaU  waters,  as,  in 
order  to  reach  its  highest  development,  a 
fish  requires  large  waters  where  they  have 
ample  scope  for  roaming,  and  a  large  and 
more  varied  food  supply  than  a  small  lake 
can  afford. 

It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained to  what  extent  the  landlocked  sal- 
mon breed  naturaUy  in  Tuxedo  Lake.  That 
they  do  breed  to  some  extent  is  abundantly 
proved,  for  late  in  the  autumn,  the  ripe 
fish  are  caught,  for  use  in  the  hatchery,  in 
nets  on  the  deep  sand  bars, 'while  numerous 
fingerlings  have  come  into  the  hatchery 
through  the  supply  pipe.  As  the  mouth 
of  this  pipe  is  forty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  the  fry  must  stay  in  deep  water, 
contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  fry  of  any 
other  fresh-water  fish  with  which  the  writer 
is  acquainted.  This  habit  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  preceding  statement,  that 
no  yearlings  or  two-year  fish  have  been 
seen  in  the  lake. 

The  experiment  with  the  steelhead  trout 
is  too  recent  to  allow  any  time  for  a  thor- 
ough observation  of  the  habits  of  these 
fish.  They  were  set  at  liberty  as  two- 
year-old  fish,  and  during  the  first  year  none 
were  seen,  but  during  the  following  spring 
they  bit  freely.  One  thing  is  evident, 
that  they  increase  in  size  much  faster  than 
the  landlocked  salmon,  as  those  taken 
eighteen  months  after  they  were  set  at 
liberty  ran  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  in  weight. 

As  far  as  the  angler  is  concerned, .  the 
habits  of  these  fish  seem  to  be  identical. 
Shortly  after  the  ice  disintegrates  and  dis- 
solves on  our  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  spring, 
generally  about  the  first  of  April,  the  salmon 
and  steelheads  come  to  the  surface,  and  on 
a  bright,  calm  day  can  be  seen  in  loose, 
wide-spread  schools,  moving  backwards 
and  forwards,  their  exposed  back  fins  cut- 
ting little  ripples  on  the  surface.  They  are 
then  eager  to  vary  their  winter  diet  by 
catching  the  innumerable  insects  which  the 
warm  April  sun  brings  into  life.  Then 
and  during  a  few  following  weeks,  they  can 
be  caught  with  an  artificial  fly,  either  by 
trolling  or  by  allowing  the  boat  to  drift 
down  on  a  feeding  school  and  casting  the 
fly  over  them.  The  latter  method  is  much 
the  more  sportsmanlike,  for  the  fish  are 
very  timid  and  wary,  and  a  slight  noise  or 
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jar  in  the  boat  will  cause  the  school  to 
settle,  to  reappear  some  distance  away. 
This  season  lasts  only  for  a  short  time,  for 
as  the  April  sun  warms  up  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  fish  sink  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  fly,  and  then  can  only  be  taken  by 
trolling,  either  by  spinning  a  live  minnow 
or  an  artificial  spinner.  In  normal  years 
they  are  well  down  by  the  latter  part  of 
May;  then  the  spinner  must  be  sunk  deep 
enough  to  reach  them,  and  this  may  be  done 
either  by  moving  the  boat  very  slowly  or 
by  using  lead.  By  the  middle  of  June  the 
sport  is  over  for  the  year,  for  by  that  time 
the  fish  have  sunk  to  the  deepest  and  cool- 
est recesses  of  the  lake.  They  can  then  be 
caught  only  by  deep  still-fishing,  a  poor, 
unsportsmanlike  way  of  taking  such  a  fish. 

When  hooked,  the  landlocked  salmon, 
after  acknowledging  the  prick  of  the  hook 
by  one  splendid  jump  of  astonishment 
and  dismay,  swims  gently  in,  so  gently 
and  quietly  that  a  novice  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  fish  intended  to  allow  itself 
to  be  basketed  without  protest.  When  it 
sees  the  boat,  it  seems  to  realize  its  danger, 
and  the  fight  begins  in  earnest.  For  the 
next  five  or  more  minutes  every  trick  and 
wile  which  is  known  to  a  courageous,  hard- 
fighting  fish  is  brought  into  play,  leaping, 
running,  diving  under  the  boat,  but  never 
sulking;  each  and  all  will  be  tried  with 
a  strength  and  quickness  which  is  exhilarat- 
ing, but  at  times  slightly  disconcerting. 
Even  when  the  fish,  apparently  exhausted, 
turns  on  its  side  and  allows  itself  to  be 
towed  gently  in,  the  sight  of  the  net  will 
call  forth  enough  reserve  energy  to  permit 
of  the  most  desperate  and  dangerous  rush 
and  struggle  of  the  whole  fight.  The  steel- 
head  trout,  on  the  other  hand,  fights  from 
the  moment  it  feels  the  hook,  and  the  angler 
must  earn  every  inch  of  line,  as  he  retrieves 
it,  so  that  when  a  long  line  is  out,  by  the 
time  the  fish  is  brought  up  to  the  boat,  it 
is  ready  for  the  net. 

What  has  been  done  at  Tuxedo  can 
easily  be  done  at  many  other  places.  Scat- 
tered all  over  the  northern  portion  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Orange 
Counties,  New  York,  are  hundreds  of  spring- 
fed  lakes,  hidden  among  the  hills.  Most 
of  these  are  now  of  no  value  to  the  angler, 
for  very  few  of  them  have  been  stocked 
with  black  bass,  while  the  trout  which 
once  lived  in  them  have  long  since  van- 


ished before  the  destructive  power  of  net, 
copper  wire,  snare,  gunpowder  and  dyna- 
mite. With  little  trouble  or  expense  these 
depleted,  useless  lakes  could  be  stocked 
with  a  nobler  fish;  for  the  true  home  of  the 
trout  is  the  wild  mountain  brook,  and  he 
loses  half  his  value  when  placed  in  stUl 
water.  Even  where  the  black  bass  are 
plentiful,  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
salmon,  the  habits  of  the  two  and  the 
waters  frequented  by  them  being  so  totally 
different,  that  they  are  not  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other. 

The  supply  of  landlocked  salmon  un- 
fortunately is  small,  and  the  fish  are  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  especially  as  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maine  do  not  allow  them  to 
be  exported;  but  the  steelhead  trout,  which 
seem  in  every  way  suited  to  our  waters,  are 
being  produced  by  the  million  at  the  Pacific 
slope  hatcheries,  and  may  be  had  almost'  for 
the  asking.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  either  fish  that  the  water  be 
pure  and  cold,  and  that  the  temperature 
should  never  exceed  fifty  degrees,  even  in 
the  hottest  and  dryest  weather.  The  yel- 
low perch,  suckers,  shiners  and  dace,  with 
which  all  our  waters  abound  will  furnish 
ample  food;  or  should  these  be  scarce,  it 
would  be  easy  to  supply  their  place  with 
Adirondack  frost  fish  which  are  the  natural 
food  of  the  salmon. 

The  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  regu- 
lating the  season  in  which  ouananiche  may 
be  taken  should  be  changed.  As  the  law 
reads,  ouananiche  is  bracketed  with  the  lake 
trout,  and  they  may  not  be  taken  except 
between  May  first  and  October  first.  The 
ouananiche,  in  Tuxedo  Lake,  spawn  in  No- 
vember, the  time  varying  with  the  severity 
of  the  season;  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  and  in  Maine,  where  the  season  is 
much  earlier,  they  spawn  in  October,  and, 
late  in  September  the  fish  are  often  heavy 
with  spawn.  Thus  the  legal  season  per- 
mits them  to  be  killed  at  the  very  time 
when  they  most  need  protection;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  early  spring,  when  they 
may  not  be  killed,  they  are  in  the  highest 
condition.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sportsman,  the  law  does  not  protect,  and 
destroys  the  very  cream  of  the  sport.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  naturalist,  it  is  an 
amusing  revelation  of  legislative  ignorance, 
because  the  fish  is  a  salmon  pure  and  simple, 
and  in  no  way  resembles  the  lake  trout. 
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A  FEW  practically  minded  men  on  two 
continents  have  been  at  Avork  more 
or  less  continuously  on  some  type  or 
other  of  self-moving  apparatus,  for  use  on 
the  highways,  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
But  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  their 
efforts  met  with  scant,  short-lived  encour- 
agement. The  engineering  and  mechanical 
foundations  for  new  and  independent  sys- 
tems of  locomotion  were  slowly  laid,  while 
to  constructive  genius,  busy  with  problems 
of  more  immediate  promise,  these  were 
things  of  occasional  speculation  and  ex- 
periment. 

The  progress  of  the  last  ten  j'ears  of  the 
nineteenth  century  brought  new  and  vital 
life  into  the  field.  Electricity  extended 
and  specialized  its  usefulness,  co-operative 
means  adapted  steam  power  nearer  to 
the  special  requirements  of  road  travel,  and 
the  all-round  possibilities  of  the  hydro- 
carbons were  demonstrated.  Mechanically 
proi^elled  road  devices  began  to  appear 
on  all  sides,  in  this  and  other  countries, 
not  infrequently  bearing  names  as  new  and 
strange  as  themselves.  When  this  was  not 
so,  the  resourceful  press  could  always  sup- 
ply the  lack.  The  philologist  was  not 
called  into  consultation.  Not  only  com- 
plete machines,  but  individual  jDarts  and 
fittings,  Avere  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  offering,  many 
survived,  but  none  triumphed.  An  element 
of  grim  humor  was  invariably  developed 
from  any  situation  requiring  legal  definition 
of  the  new  vehicle  types.  The  powers  that 
be — from  national  governments  to  every- 
day patrolmen — suffered  humiliation  alike, 
being  bound  bj^  a  sort  of  conventionality 
unknown  in  the  wider  freedom  of  press 
and  public.  In  New  York  City,  not  long 
ago,  electric  machines  were,  practically, 
outside  the  pale  of  municipal  legislation, 
but  those  of  the  steam  type  might  have 
been  classed  as  "wild  animals  "  under 
Section  640  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  reads : 

"Any  person  who  drives  or  leads  along  a 
public  highway  a  wild  and  dangerous  anijnal, 
or  a  vehicle  or  engine  propelled  by  steam,  ex- 
cept upon  a  railroad,  *  *  *  unless  a  person  of 
mature  age  shall  precede  such  animal,  vehicle 
or   engine  by   at   least   one-eighth   of  a  mile, 


carrying  a  red  light  if  in  the  night  time,  or  a 
red  flag  if  in  the  day  time,  and  gives  warning 
to  all  persons  whom  he  meets  traveling  along 
such  highway,  *  *  *  *  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor." 

This  statute  was  inserted  in  the  Penal 
Code  many  years  ago,  as  a  protection  to 
pedestrians  and  drivers  of  horses  from 
dummy  and  traction  engines  using  the 
streets  and  roads.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
conviction  of  the  driver  of  a  private  steam 
driven  vehicle  under  its  provisions,  but  it 
stands,  nevertheless,  to-day. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  also,  they 
have  had  their  share  of  trouble,  but  less  so 
in  Great  Britain  than  elsewhere,  since  the 
term  "motor-car"  has  been,  and  still 
continues,  most  frequently  in  use  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  German  war  office  has 
come  close  to  the  original  idea  in  the  use 
of  the  literal  equivalent  for  self-driver, 
while  the  European  police  have  classed 
them  variously,  but  in  the  main  as  "power- 
cars,"  "power  vehicles"  and  "power  cy- 
cles." 

All  French  words,  whether  referring  to 
animate  or  inanimate  objects,  being  either 
masculine  or  feminine,  the  Council  of  State 
in  France  had  recently  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  new  words  designating 
motor  vehicles  should  in  official  documents 
be  masculine  or  feminine.  They  were 
deemed  masculine,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  Avords  of  similar  formation  are 
feminine.  A  tourist  desiring  to  cross  the 
upper  Danube  Avith  his  six-horse  power 
machine,  brought  a  new  problem  in  classifi- 
cation to  the  ferryman,  AA'hose  tariff  did  not 
provide  for  any  such  passenger.  Had  he 
knoAvn  the  ca.pacity  of  the  A^ehicle,  he 
Avould  very  likely  have  charged  accordingly; 
but  he  was  circumspectly  cautious,  and 
made  out  a  ticket  for  a  "go-cart  drawn  by 
hand."  These  instances  are  simply  typi- 
cal, and  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
as  shoAving  the  confusion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  of  the  laAv,  concerning  the  na- 
ture, uses  and  place  of  these  machines.  In 
truth,  this  instability  of  popular  opinion 
combines  with  the  usual  grotesqueness  of 
the  various  types  and  models  to  burden 
them  '  Avith     unsuitable    and    unreasonable 
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names.  Inasmuch  as  these  things  will  not 
wait  until  the  dictionaries  have  passed  upon 
them,  the  best  course  would  seem  to  be 
the  adoption  of  the  most  acceptable  forms. 
It  is  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
the  difference  between  "type"  and  "model" 
in  motor  construction.  Of  the  first  there 
are  necessarily  few,  since  type  follows  the 
broad  lines  of  propelling  powers;  while  of 
the  latter  there  are  multitudes,  since  model 
is  any  particular  subdivision  of  type, 
wherever  and  in  whatever  way  developed. 
The  only  safely  existing  types  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  most  accurately  and  con- 
veniently characterized  as  electric,  steam, 
and  gasolene  motor  vehicles — which  broad 
terms  ai'e  commonly  used  by  the  industry 
itself.  But  the  fancy  of  the  public  is  not 
thus  easily  satisfied.  It  is  not  content 
short  of  seizing  every  appellation  in  sight, 
and  occasionally  evolving  an  entirely  new 
one,  using  each  and  all  with  unrestrained 
freedom.  At  first  the  term  "horseless  car- 
riage" was  the  most  popular,  since  the 
novelty  of  the  new  locomotion  seemed  to 
be  in  its  independence  of  the  usual  animal 
power.  But  this  phrase  has  since  been 
practically  dropped  through  the  weight  of 
its  own  inaccuracy,  its  exclusiveness  being 
disputed  all  along  the  line,  from  the  ox- 
drawn  conveyance  of  the  American  farm 
to  the  jinrikisha  of  Japan  and  the  baby 
carriage  of  the  world  over.  It  became 
fatally  irrelevant.  The  prefix  "auto" 
found  a  surer  hold.  It  not  only  expresses 
the  idea  of  self-sufficiency  of  power  which, 
though  not  entirely  true,  will  remain  the 
popular  conception  for  a  long  time  to  come; 
but  it  lends  itself  easily  to  endless,  fairly 
sensible  adaptations.  Several  of  these, 
particularly  such  as  stand  for  the  machine 
itself,  are  already  established,  among  them: 

1.  "Automobile."  This  is  at  once  the 
most  common  and  the  most  traduced  term 
of  them  all.  It  is  philologically  at  fault, 
being  incongruous  Greek  and  Latin,  fil- 
tered through  the  French,  but  with  a  vitality 
promising  to  survive. 

2.  "Autodrome,"  literally  self-running. 

3.  "Autobaine,"  automatic  wagon. 

Each  of  the  two  last-named  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  its  component  parts  are 
hewn  from  the  same  linguistic  quarry. 
But  both  are  lacking  in  adaptation.  "  Auto- 
drome" might  do  for  the  vehicle  itself, 
even  as  "hippodrome;"  but  rules  of  gram- 
mar would  be  shattered  in  an  attempt  to 


make  a  verb  out  of  it,  or  to  aptly  name  its 
driver.  "Autobaine,"  " autobainer,"  "au- 
tobaineress,"  and  "  autobaining "  (the  sug- 
gestions of  an  eminent  mechanical  engineer), 
might  be  regarded  as  right  and  proper;  but 
how  much  would  be  left  of  the  series  after 
a  decade's  contact  with  the  shortening  ten- 
dencies of  modern  speech,  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  "automobile," 
"automobiling,"  and  "  automobilist,"  (the 
latter  suitable  for  a  person  of  either  sex), 
are  already  popularly  acceptable.  These 
are  long  words,  it  is  true,  but  they  roll  more 
readily  from  the  tongue's  end,  and  are  less 
troublesome  than  most  shorter  ones  could 
ever  become. 

The  "auto"  is  being  more  fixed  daily 
because  of  its  use  as  part  of  the  names  of 
different  motor  mechanisms.  Auto -bus, 
auto-bell,  auto-delivery,  and  auto-patrol, 
have  come  to  be  used  without  the  quotation 
marks  which  invariabl}^  accompanied  their 
earliest  service.  "Auto-gondola"  and  "auto- 
fiacre"  are,  however,  yet  in  the  grip  of  the 
quotation  marks. 

"jMobile"  has  somewhat  the  same  ad- 
vantage of  adaptability  as  "auto,"  and  its 
use  is  broadening  partly  for  that  reason. 
The  common  root  of  move,  motion,  motor 
and  mobile,  namely  "mo,"  still  survives  by 
itself  only  in  the  classification  of  books. 
But  it  has  already  been  drawn  upon  to 
form  "autimo,"  and  "trimoto,"  the  latter 
the  trade-mark  name  of  an  individual 
product.  In  the  jDresent  freedom  of  Avord- 
making,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disenfran- 
chise either  of  them.  "  Electromobile "  is 
in  serious  daily  service,  but  "  pushamobile " 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  wits  of  the  press. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  longer  use  and 
more  serious  thinking,  the  better  of  all  these 
terms  will  survive,  and  the  rest  will  pass 
with  the  unlamented  "horseless  carriage." 
The  most  reasonable  of  the  compounds  of 
"auto"  will  never  be  headed  by  the  school- 
masters, and  one  need  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  the  bare  prefix  itself  more  often  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  The  great  dan- 
ger is  irresponsible  word-mongering — "  auto- 
mob,"  a  Boston  offering,  for  example.  The 
astonishing  Reuben's  attempt  to  do  the 
square  thing,  with  "orter  be  mules"  as  the 
result,  is  preferable  to  that.  Spared  the 
irresponsible  and  the  outrageous,  neither 
the  new  sport  itself  nor  its  followers  will 
be  harmed  by  a  nomenclature  broadened 
to  suit  its  modest  every-day  needs. 
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This  is  the  season  when  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  or  to  have  in  possession  "quail"  (partridge),  grouse, 
woodcock,  plover  or  venison.  Restaurants  which  serve  this  game  are  liable  to  legal  prosecution  and  fine, 
and  people  who  eat  it  abet  the  work  of  the  game  butchers,  and  defeat  the  efforts  sportsmen  throughout 
the  country  are  making  to  provide  needful  protection  for  our  game  birds  and  animals. 


Not  a 


Now  that  Constitution,  Sham- 
— ,  i'ock  II.  and  Independence  are 

"  ,^  T'  ^^^  afloat,  speculation  on  their 

potential  and  relative  speed  and 
strength  becomes  absorbing.  And  speculation 
it  is  indeed,  for  not  in  the  history  oi  Americans 
Cup  racing  has  there  been  so  little  to  choose, 
on  paper,  among  challenger  and  defenders. 
True,  the  first  Shamrock  kept  us  guessing 
an  uncomfortably  long  time  in  1899,  be- 
cause of  her  significant  preliminary  work, 
and  the  baffling  and  fickle  airs  which  marked 
the  early  days  of  the  Cup  series.  But  the 
rig  and  the  coarse  after  body  of  Shaynrock  I., 
as  compared  with  the  refined  and  adroitly 
rigged  Columbia  told  a  story  to  attentive 
yachtsmen,  which  prepared  them,  I  fancy, 
for  the  victory  that  came  eventually  to  the 
American  yacht. 

But  it  is  a  different  story  this  year,  i.  e., 
the  beginning  is  difTerent,  though  we  trust 
the  ending  may  be  the  same  familiar  one. 
There  is  no  coarseness  in  the  after  body  of 
this  year's  challenger,  nor  ill-proportioned 
head  sails  to  handicap  her  work  on  the  wind. 
If  the  published  lines  carry  real  suggestion 
of  Shamrock  II.,  then  patriotism  alone  must 
be  responsible  for  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  again  defend  the  Cup  with  certain  success. 


Shamrock  11. 
Most 


Mr.   Watson    has    apparently 
turned  out  the  speediest  and 


_       ,  J  , ,        most  stoutly  and  skilfully  con- 
rormioable         .       ^   j  •     x     r     j. 

_,,    „  structed  racmg   nmety-footer 

„  „  ^  that  has  yet  challenged  for 
the  America's  Cup.  And  as  in 
Thistle  he  made  the  earliest  English  attempt 
(and  his  first)  at  producing  a  yacht  of  the 
modern  racing  machine  type,  so  it  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  Mr.  Watson's  latest  boat 
should  be  the  best  of  the  kind  his  country 
has  produced. 

It  is  an  interesting  story  how  the  English 
and   American   boats,    starting   from   types 


diametrically  opposite,  have  drawn  from 
each  other,  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
national  designing  line  and  finally  settled 
upon  what  is  practically  one  and  the  same 
type.  The  broad  and  shallow  Puritan  and 
the  deep  and  narrow  Genesta  stood  originally 
for  the  representative  types  of  American 
and  English  racing  yachts,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  them  was  as  great  as  well 
could  be.  Gradually  the  English  boat  was 
given  more  and  the  American  less  beam, 
i*ntil  Valkyrie  III.  was  about  four  feet 
broader  than  Defender,  and  the  latter  drew 
half  a  foot  more  water  than  the  other. 
Englishmen  claim  the  modern  for  the  cutter 
type;  Americans  call  it,  the  fixed  center- 
board  ;  and  so  both  are  comforted. 

Shamrock  II.  shows  three  features  which 
must  be  deeply  studied  in  considering  her 
chances  for  carrying  off  the  Cup,  viz. :  (1) 
small  fore  triangle,  (2)  fine  aft  lines,  (3) 
maximum  beam  forward.  Hitherto  Ameri- 
can yachts  have  excelled  the  English  in  the 
very  important  matter  of  the  fore  triangle 
rigging  which  on  the  challengers  has  always 
been  too  large.  The  area  of  the  head  sails  of 
Shamrock  II.,  however,  will  be  not  only 
smaller  than  customary  on  challengers,  but 
less  than  that  on  either  Constitution  or 
Independence.  What  Mr.  Watson  has  taken 
from  the  head  sails  he  has  more  than  put 
irito  his  mainsail;  the  extra  driving  power 
thus  gained  being  an  admitted  advantage 
in  windward  work.  In  a  word.  Shamrock  II.'s 
designer  has  given  her  all  the  sail  area  she 
can  possibly  carry,  in  the  region  where  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit — viz.,  aft  the 
mast.  Fine  aft  lines,  although  usual  in 
American  defenders,  have  been  unknown 
to  English  challengers,  so  that  Shamrock 
II.  presents  a  strong  contrast  in  this  par- 
ticular to  Valkyrie  III.  and  the  first  Sham- 
rock, for  example. 

But  in  the  matter  of  rigging  and  refined 
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body  lines  we  need,  I  believe,  have  no  fear — 
for  after  all  it  is  simply  following  the  lead 
American  designers  have  long  held,  and  may 
be  depended  upon  to  hold.  It  is  rather  the 
experiment  of  the  maximum  beam  being  so 


SHAMROCK  II.   IN  HER  LAUNCHING  PONTOON 


far  forward  which  makes  Shavirock  II. 
decidedly  (at  this  date)  an  unknown  and 
a  very  possible  dangerous  quantity.  There 
was  after  all,  something  in  the  rumors  which 
reached  us  awhile  back,  that  the  challenger's 
beam  was  to  be  thrown  forward  almost  into 
the  eyes  of  the  boat.  Everyone  knows  that 
a  log  tows  or  drifts  best  butt  end  first ;  some 
swiftly  moving  fish  are  constructed  on 
the  maximum-beam-for\vard-of-the-mid-sec- 
tion  principle.  Certainly,  Mr.  Watson  has 
incorporated  something  of  this  principle 
in  Shamrock  II.'s  design,  and  the  experi- 
riient  will  be  one  of  tremendous  interest. 

Nothing  may  be  judged  from  the  little 
sailing  the  yacht  has  done  up  to  the  day  of 
this  wi-iting  of  the  value  of  the  log-towing 
principle.  The  result  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  two  Shamrocks  in  which  the  old  led 
the  new  by  five  minutes  over  a  twenty 
mile  triangle,  is  not,  I  should  say,  to  be 
considered  significant.  It  was  but  a 
sail  stretching  spin  for  the  challenger. 
The  general  shape  of  her  bows  suggests  that 
Shamrock  II.  will  be  able  to  keep  her  head 
up  even  when  pressed  hardest.  In  this 
latter  respect,  also,  she 
will  be  unique  among 
challengers.  Should  she 
be  successful,  yacht  de- 
signing will  undergo  a  slight  revolution, 
with  the  towing  principle  predominating. 


on  her.  When  it  comes  to  fineness  of  lines> 
adjustment  of  weight  and  balance  and 
rigging — the  designer  of  the  Belmont  syndi- 
cate boat  has  yet  to  be  equaled.  From 
all  that  can  be  judged  before  the  naked- 
ness of  the  boats  is- 
revealed  in  dry-dock,. 
Constitution,  from  a 
structural  point  of  view, 
is  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  three;  on  the 
dimensions  of  Colmnbia,. 
plus  a  foot  more  beam, 
Herreshoff  has  construct- 
ed a  yacht  which  will  carry  probably  1,200- 
more  square  feet  of  canvas  on  less  weight 
of  hull  and  no  greater  draught. 

Constitution  is  practically  an  imjDroved 
and  refined  Columbia.  Her  length  over  all 
(132  feet)  is  the  same  as  Columbia's,  her 
draught  the  same  (20  feet),  and  the  lead 
keel  is  also  the  same.  Her  beam  (25  feet 
2  inches),  however,  is  one  foot  wider,  and 
the  midship  section  shows  more  power  than 
Columbia  and  gains  some  of  the  stability 
needed  for  her  extra  canvas.  As  between 
Constitution  and  Columbia  there  appears- 
to  be  no  noticeable  difference  in  the  wetted 
surface,  which,  with  the  increased  stability 
and  added  sail,  suggests  of  course  greater 
speed. 

Her  lines  are  exquisitely  fine,  and  perhaps- 
a  little  fuller  than  those  of  Columbia,  but 
only  the  eye  of  a  trained  expert  could  de- 
tect it.  Indeed,  from  a  side  view,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  when  the  two  are  racing,  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  for  the 
general  body  contour  is  practically  identical. 
The  greatest  beam  of  Constitution  is  just  aft 
the  midship  section,  distinctly  differing  from. 


It  seems  hardly  likel_y,  how- 
ever, that  so  clever  a  designer 
and  experienced  a  workman  as 
Mr.  Nat  Herreshoff  should  not 
have  thoroughly  tested  the  tow- 
ing principle,  as  applied  to  a  sail- 
ing yacht.  If  he  has,  then  we  may  feel  assured 
of  Constitution  having  a  good  fighting  chance 
for  victory,  or  at  least  not  being  beaten  by 
having  a  new  principle  in  designing  sprung 


Constitution 
A  Refined 
And  More 
Powerful 
Columbia. 


Prom  the  Scientific  American. 
Longitudinal  plan,  showing  position  of 
Mast  Step   and   Lead. 
CONSTITUTION. 

Shamrock  II.,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
the  greater  beam  forward  of  the  midship 
section.  Of  course,  the  mast,  boom  and  bow- 
sprit are  longer  than  were  Cohimbia's,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  greater  sail  area, 
and  the  mast  is  stepped  one  foot  and  a  half 
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farther  aft.  Here  is  a  significant  departure 
which  rather  goes  to  indicate  that  the  tow- 
ing principle  has  not  been  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Herreshoff  in  his  many  experiments. 

Whatever  the  result  mav  be 

Independence  ^^  ^  meeting  between  Consti- 

a  Factor  .,  •  , 

.        ,    ,  tution  and 

m  America  s  r     -, 

^      _  f  Indeven- 

Cap  Deiense.  ,  , 

*^  dence,    at 

least  Mr.  Crowninshield 
is  entitled  to  the  high 
credit  of  having,  at  his  'umiM. 
first  attempt,  designed 
a  ninety-footer  of  the 
first  class.  I  note  a 
tendency,  especially  in 
New  York  papers,  to 
discuss  the  probable  outcome  of  the  Cup 
racing  between  Constitution  and  Shamrock 
II.,  as  though  the  Boston  yacht  did  not 
exist.  But  in  my  judgment  Independence  will 
make  her  presence  felt.  It  may  not  be  that 
she  will  prove  so  fast  or  so  weatherly  a  boat 
as  Constitution:  certainly  on  paper  the 
chances  are  all  in  favor  of  the  latter.  It 
would  be  a  remarkable  achievement,  in- 
deed, if  Mr.  Crowninshield's  first  effort 
should  beat  the  sublimated  product  of 
the  Herreshoffs,  with  their  designing  and 
building  experience  of  three  other  ninety- 
foot  Cup  defenders  to  draw  upon.  Yet 
even  stranger  things  have  come  to  pass; 
and  I  am  one  of  those  who  will  insist  on 
considering  Independence  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  defense  of  the  America's  Cup,  until 
she  has  been  beaten  in  a  best  three  out  of 
five  series  by  Constitution.  Doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  Boston  boat's  ability  to 
carry  her  tremendous  spread  of  canvas, 
despite  all  her  standing  rigging  being  plough 
steel;  but  if  Mr.  Crowninshield  has  over- 
estimated the  stability  of  his  creation,  he 
has  erred  in  good  company,  for  Shamrock  II. 
will  carry  even  a  couple  of  hundred  square 
feet  more,  and  C onstitution  will  have,  so  it  is 
said,  within  one  hundred  feet  as  much  as 
Independence. 

Constitution  is  beamier  than  Independence, 
the  turn  of  her  bilge  is  easier  and  her  lines 
of  entrance  sweeter,  but  there  are  several  ex- 
cellent and  important  features  of  the  Boston 
boat  which  indicate  great  speed  and  stabil- 
ity. Most  suggestive  of  these,  perhaps,  are 
her  extreme  high  center  of  buoyancy  and 
low  center  of  gravity — in  both  particulars 
a  considerable  gain  over  Columbia.     Over 


the  great  length  of  Independence  her  lines 
run  very  easy,  while  the  flat  floor  carried 
out  into  the  overhangs  assures  a  considerably 
increased  water  line  length  when  the  boat  is 
heeled.  This  all  means  sail-carrying  ability 
and  speed  in  even  moderate  breezes.  Bear- 
ing importantly  on  the  work  in  light  airs, 


From  the  Scientific  American 

Midship  section   at  frame 

40,   showing  struts 

and  bracing. 

CONSTITUTION. 


is  the  hight  to  which 
her  canvas  reaches, 
an  advantage  over 
both  Constitution 
and  Shamrock  II., 
and  one  not  to  be 
lightly  considered  on 
a  comparatively  flat 
day. 

The  uncertain 
quantity  in  Inde- 
pendence, it  seems 
to  me,  concerns  the 
twenty-seven  foot 
five  and  a  half  inch 
forward  overhang 
and  the  position  of  the  mast,  which  is  stepped 
practically  in  the  overhang.  No  ninety- 
footer  has  yet  shown  a  mast  so  placed,  and 
to  the  layman,  at  any  rate,  there  needs  must 
be  an  actual  working  demonstration  before 
he  can  feel  confident  of  its  success.  Yet 
another  question  coming  to  mind  of  the 
yachtsman  touches  the  inequality  of  the 
Boston  boat's  overhangs  which  forward  is 
twenty-seven  feet  five  and  one-half  inches, 
and  stern  twenty-three  feet  five  inches;  but 
Mr.  Crowninshield  is,  I  am  sure,  too  learned 
in  his  profession  to  have  committed  any 
structural  errors  in  his  plans,  though  un- 
doubtedly he  has  done  some  experiment- 
ing in  this  model,  just  as  have  the  Herres- 
hoffs in  every  Cup  defender  built. 

These  are  matters  which  only 
racing  can  adjust,  and  of  that 
there  now  appears  to  be  abun- 
dant assurance.  Unquestion- 
ably Cons^tYw^zon  and  I ndepend' 
ence  will  meet  in  a  series  of  races  off  Newport, 


Constitution 

and 
Independence 
at  Newport, 
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and  Mr.  Lawson,  not  himself  a  yachtsman, 
may  be  relied  upon,  I  think,  to  appreciate 
the  situation  and  to  put  Independence  under 
the  flag  of  one  of  those  high-class  Corinthians 
of  whom  Boston  has  a  greater  number  than 
any  other  locality  in  this  country.     Thus  we 


rather  impel  the  conclusion  that  their  crea- 
tion of  1901  should  be  the  perfection  of  a 
ninety-foot  racing  machine.  But  there  are 
some  very  taking  elements  in  the  Boston 
boat,  and  at  all  events,  Mr.  Crowninshield 
will  give  the  New  York  syndicate  a  "run 
for  their  money." 

Shamrock  II.,  in  all 
probability,  will  be 
stretching      her      canvas 


Sheer' plan  and  midship  section. 
CONSTITUTION. 

may  see  Independence  off  Newport  flying  the 
burgee  of  a  Massachusetts  yacht  club — 
though  should  she  be  chosen  to  meet  Sham- 
rock II.  she  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Cup  Committee,  ahd 
thereafter  sailed  under  the  New  York  Y^acht 
Club  flag.  This  is  an  entirely  proper  ar- 
rangement, and  the  only  one  to  be  permitted. 
I  touch  upon  the  subject  thus  definitely  only 
because  so  many  untrustworthy  statements 
have  been  made.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Lawson 
was  sincere  in  saying  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  building'  Independence  to  help  defend 
the  Cup;  therefore,  he  will  certainly  adopt 
a  course  consistent  with  his  early  sports- 
manly  declaration. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  two  great 
single  stickers  will  meet  before  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  it  looks  now  as  though  Consti- 
tidion  will  enter  a  race  at  that  time  with  the 
advantage  of  a  good  two  weeks  more  of  pre- 
lizninary  tuning  ujd,  in  addition  to  having  at 
all  times  the  swift  Columbia  as  a  trial  boat.' 
In  this  latter  provision  Independence  seems 
destined  to  constant 
handicap.  There  is  no 
ninety-footer  of  com- 
paratively modern  lines 
but  Jubilee,  and  Jubilee  was  not  an 
entire  success,  even  in  the  year  of 
her  birth;  she  is  so  greatly  inferior 
to  the  present  class  as  to  be  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  drawing  out 
Independence.  Navahoe  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  serviceable,  and  yet  by  no  means 
a  satisfactory  trial  boat.  When  Constitution 
and  Independence  do  race,  it  will  be  an  event 
of  little  less  interest  than  when  the  victor 
meets  Shamrock  II.  o&  Sandy  Hook.  Years 
of  experimenting  exjDerience  give  the  Messrs. 
Herreshoff   a   tremendous   advantage,    and 


and  tuning  up  off  Sandy  Hook  all  during 
June.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  intends  she  shall 
have  plenty  of  practice  in  the  racing  waters 
before  being  put  to  the  test  of  Cup  lifting. 

It  would  be  a  pity,  indeed,  were  we  this 
year  to  have  only  lightish  airs  for  the  races, 
for  there  are  points  in  these  several  boats 
which  we  should  like  to  see  definitely  tried 
out,  and  the  real  quality  of  a  yacht  is  never 
disclosed  in  lifeless  breezes,  or  in  drifting 
matches.  As  a  rule  goodish  winds  blow  off 
Newport  during  Julj^,  where  most  of  the 
trial  racing  will  be  done,  and  the  change  of 
date  for  the  final  Cup  events  to  August  also 
rather  insures  good  sailing  winds.  We 
want  them  this  year,  more  than  ever. 

With  the  yachts  so  near  a  common  type, 
the  winds  must  blow  strong  and  true — else 
will  there  be  no  disclosure  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  respective  boats,  for  in  a  drifting 
match  there  will  be  little  to  choose  among 
them,  I  fancv. 


With  all  of  us  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  eagerly  awaiting  the 
trial  races,  it  is  not  easy  for  an 
American  to  believe  that  there 
is  very  little  enthusiasm  among 
Englishmen  over  the  coming 
America's  Cup  event — yet  such  is  literally 


Speed 

the  Only 

Quality 

Sought  in  a 

Cup  Racer. 


Sheer   plan   and    midship   section. 
INDEPENDENCE. 


true.  Indeed,  one  can  stop  far  this  side  of 
enthusiasm,  and  say  that  there  is  an  ap- 
parent lack  of  common  interest  in  the  affair. 
Nor  is  this,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  because 
of  repeated  defeat;  rather  it  is  because  of 
the  racing  machine  development,  and  the 
enormous  figure  which  has  come  to  sum  up 
the  cost  of  building  and  handling  a  modern 
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ninety -foot  racer.  The  trend  of  yacht 
designing  in  recent  years  has  actually  done 
the  sport  harm,  in  so  far  as  making  it  im- 
possible to  a  very  great  number  whose  in- 
comes do  not  permit  them  to  keep  pace  with 
the  shifting  lines  and  classes  and  types.  I 
refer  to  general  yachting.  Of  course  an 
America's  Cup  challenger  or  defender  is 
possible  only  to  a  multi-millionaire  or  a 
company  of  millionaires.  The  modern  cup 
defense  ninety-footer  is  a  marvel,  and  to 
sail  her  requires  a  master  hand;  it  is  mag- 
nificent, exhilarating — but  it  has  given  no 
help  to  the  general  sport,  as  most  of  us  under- 
stand and  follow  it. 

Thus  English  yachtsmen  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  America's  Cup  event  as  something 
aside  from  yachting,  just  as  those  of  us  who 
enjoy  the  recreative  possibilities  of  the 
bicycle  view  as  abnormal  those  occasional  and 
extraordinary  long  distance  riding  exploits. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  present  ninety- 
footers  are  the  fastest  yachts  it  is  possible  to 
build,  and  as  the  America's  Cup  is  the  most 
important  yachting  trophy  in  the  world, 
the  development  of  speed  only  may  be  con- 
sidered as  most  natural  and  sufficient.  It 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  general  yacht- 
ing if  England  and  America  could  unite  on 
a  given  measurement  rule,  but  I  fancy  that 
the  boats  which  race  for  this  Cup  will 
always  be  designed  solely  with  the  idea  of 
speed,  and  at  a  cost  possible  only  to  the  very 
wealthy.  And,  after  all,  that  appears  to  be 
a  natural  result,  and  therefore  inevitable. 
It  will  be  all  right,  too,  if  only  the  smaller 
classes  are  not  sacrificed  on  the  same 
altar. 

While  considering  the  merits  of  the 
yachts  of  the  present  5'ear,  a  comparison  of 
the  approximate  dimensions  of  recent  chal- 
lengers and  defenders  will  be  interesting. 


Vigilant. 
Feet. 

Length,  load  water  line 86.19 

Length  over  all 128 

Beam 26 

Draught .      13 

Length  from  the  after  end  of 
the  main  boom  to  the   for- 
ward point  of  measurement.   176.22 
Length  from  the  fore  side  of 
the    mast    to    the  forward 

point  of  measurement 74.85 

Length  of  spinnaker  pole.  ...      74.62 

Length  of  gaff 54.76 

Length  of  topmast 56.88 

Height  from  main  boom  tothe 

topsail  halliard  block 122.84 

Sailarea 11,272 

Sailing  length 96.78 


Valky- 

Valky- 

Sham-     Consti- 

Independ-  Sham- 

rie  II. 

Defender.  He  III. 

Columbia. 

rock  I.      tution. 

ence.      rock  II. 

Feet. 

Feet.        Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet.          Feet. 

Feet.          Feet. 

85.50 

88.45     88.85 

89.66 

87.60           90 

89.9       

123 

124          129 

132 

130               132 

140 .          133 

20.5 

23            27 

24.2 

24.56^          25 

23.15       25 

16.5 

19            18.5 

19.10 

22                  20 

20              22 

160.5     181.79     186.22        181.62        189.13 


187.62     185 


73.55 

73.36 

64 

57,42 


111.83  125.48 

10,042     12,602 

93.11   100.36 


66.16 


55.57 
51.56 


78.94 
78.94 
59.00 
55.98 


73.35 
73.35 
64.95 
64.60 


79.46 
79.46 
67.64 
58.06 


75.85 
75 


76 
76 
63 
60 


184.5 


71 


129.80       134.75       128.28         143.75  145.75     148 
13,027   13,135.45    13.485.82     14,300   14,611.4   14,500 
101.49        102.135     101.02  105.35      


Golfers 

Travis  and 

Lock-wood 

Ineligible, 


So  the  fine  sentiments  and  the 
sportsmanly  assurances  of  Mr. 
Robertson,  at  his  in.^ugura- 
tion  as  President  of  the  U.  S. 
Golf  Association,  were  only 
"talk"!  What  a  pity,  too!  because  he  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  dealing  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  evil  which  at  present  menaces  the 
game  most  seriously.  Certainly  the  President 
and  his  Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  John 
Reid,  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  R.  B.  Kerr, 
S.  Y.  Heebner,  James  A.  Stillman,  and  G.  H. 
Windeler  can  not  offer  ignorance  in  excuse  for 
their  negligence,  for  their  attention  has  re- 
peatedly been  called  by  Outing  to  the 
playing-  for  -  free  -  board  -  and  -  transportation 
golfer.  Frankly,  the  President  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  U.  S.  G.  A. 
have  been  false  to  their  duty  and  to  their 
promises  to  keep  golf  clear  of  this  semi- 
professionalism.  As  they  were  not  lacking 
information    of    offense  against    the   ethics 


of  the  game,  we  must  conclude  them  deficient 
in  either  courage  or  in  sympathy  with  clean 
wholesome  sport. 

Herewith  I  challenge  the  right  of  entry 
to  all  amateur  golf  tournaments  of  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Travis,  New  York,  who  won  the 
amateur  championship  of  America  at  Gar- 
den City  (L.  I.)  last  July,  and  of  Mr.  A. 
G.  Lockwood,  Boston,  who  reached  the 
semi-finals  of  that  tournament.  The  con- 
duct of  Messrs.  Travis  and  Lockwood  in 
receiving  free  hotel  board  and  railroad  trans- 
portation this  sjDring,  during  a  Florida  golf- 
ing campaign,  makes  them  obviously  in- 
eligible to  rank  as  amateurs.  By  the  rules 
of  every  amateur  game,  including  golf, 
they  are  professionals,  for  if  they  did  not 
receive  money  for  their  services  as  touring 
hotel  bill-boards,  they  did  receive  its  equiv- 
alent in  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
board  and  lodging  and  railroad  fare. 

A  pretty  business,  indeed,  for  gentlemen! 
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If  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  Executive  Committee 
fails  now  in  its  plain  duty  to  disqualify 
these  two  men,  it  will  be  high  time  for  the 
clubs  to  get  together  which  believe  that  an 
amateur  should  play  neither  for  his  free  keep 
nor  tout  golf  balls.  This  is  the  time  when 
we  lament  the  loss  to  the  Association  of  its 
late  President,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas,  who  has 
true  sympathy  with  clean  sport  and  courage. 


Speaking   of   Florida   reminds 
me   of   the   almost   invariable 


KiUing 

the  Goose  .  c      ^^       ,  •  <■   •  ^  ■ 

J.   .  expression     oi     dissatisfaction 


Golden  Egg. 


at  the  character  of  hotel  tour- 


naments, by  the  golfers  Avho 
this  spring  spent  more  or  less  time  at  various 
resorts,  and  paid  for  their  board  and  lodging. 
The  hotel  manager  does  not  realize  it,  very 
probably,  but  he  is  working  assiduously  to 
drive  away  the  very  patronage  he  seeks. 
In  a  word  some  consideration  must  be 
shown  for  the  sojourning  golfer  who  is 
neither  a  hotel  bill-board  nor  a  mug  hunter. 
The  great  majority  of  men  who  patronize 
the  hotel  links  are  duffers,  or  little  better, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  also  the  ones  whom 
the  manager  seeks  to  attract  and  who  pay 
their  bills;  this  class  is,  in  fact,  the  backbone 
of  Southern  midwinter  resorts.  In  the  past 
season  there  seemed  a  mania  for  tourna- 
ments, with  mugs,  and  names  and  scores 
telegraphed  to  the  papers;  tournament  fol- 
lowed tournament,  and  the  common  or 
garden  golfer,  Avho  had  not  the  requisite 
skill,  or  the  inclination  to  enter,  found  him- 
self hustled  to  one  side.  This  sort  of  thing 
will  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  drawing 
qualities  of  a  golf  course.  Hotel  managers 
just  now  appear  to  think  that  the  average 
man  would  rather  watch  Travis  earn  his 
board  on  the  hotel  course  than  play  them- 
selves; but  it's  a  huge  misconception;  the 
gallery  qualities  of  golf  are  nil;  it  is  exciting 
only  on  the  rare  occasions  when  two  "won- 
ders" meet.  In  fact,  the  strength  of  the 
game's  hold  upon  us  is  its  openness  to  all. 
Hotel  managers  will  consult  their  interest 
best  by  studying  to  please  the  average  golfer 
— and  not  the  mug  hunter. 


Harvard's  win  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate golf  team  cham- 
pionship, over  the  Atlantic 
City  course,  was  most  im- 
pressive, and  left  no  question  whatever  of 
their  undoubted  superiority.  The  team, 
which  comprised  Messrs.  H.  B.  HoUins,  Jun., 


Harvard's 
Golf  Team 
Champions. 


A.  M.  Brown,  James  F.  Curtis,  C.  T.  Rich- 
ardson, J.  G.  Averill  and  H.  Lindsley,  showed 
an  exceptionally  high  average  of  work  from 
first  to  last.  In  fact,  the  general  average  of 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia  throughout 
the  tournament  was  notably  good.  Prince- 
ton and  Pennsylvania  were  routed  by 
Harvard  and  Yale,  the  former  by  24  holes  to 
1,  or,  on  the  new  scoring,  17  to  1^  points,  the 
latter  by  47  holes  to  0,  or  29 J  points  to  0; 
it  was  Pennsylvania's  first  effort  at  inter- 
collegiate golf,  and  her  team  was  not  reck- 
oned upon  to  score,  but  of  Princeton,  with 
Messrs.  Griswold,  Pyne,  Cooke,  Bonner, 
Wilson  and  Poole,  much  better  things  were 
expected.  Harvard  was,  of  course,  booked 
to  beat  Princeton,  but  not  by  a  score  so 
overwhelming;  indeed,  had  Mr.  Averill  been 
up  to  his  usual  game,  Princeton  would  not, 
on  their  Atlantic  City  form,  have  secured 
•even  the  single  hole  to  their  credit.  But 
the  real  surprise  provided  by  the  Princeton 
team,  was  the  play  of  Mr.  Percy  Pyne,  2d, 
who  was  beaten  five  down  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Brown;  not  that  the  latter  is  "easy,"  but 
Mr.  Pyne's  j^revious  play  had  led  us  to 
look  for  much  better  work  from  him. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  -.vas  one  of 
the  happy  surprises  of  the  tournament, 
for,  without  preliminary  heralding,  he  gave 
Mr.  Pyne  perhaps  the  worst  beating  the 
latter  has  suffered,  and  followed  it  up  by 
administering  one  about  as  equally  severe 
(4  down)  to  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  Yale,  and  of 
no  inconsiderable  local  reputation. 

Harvard's  victory  (17  to  3J)  over  Yale, 
was  quite  as  emphatic  as  that  over  Prince- 
ton— the  scores  being  substantially  the 
same — in  fact,  if  there  was  any  difference 
in  showing  between  Princeton  and  Yale, 
it  was  in  favor  of  Princeton.  Mr.  Averill's 
inability  to  do  himself  justice  was  the  weak 
spot  in  Harvard's  team,  and  it  seemed 
weaker  in  the  later  play  against  Yale  than  in 
the  earlier  round  with  Princeton. 

Columbia,  all  things  considered,  and  with 
no  advertised  stars  on  her  team,  made  a 
splendid  showing,  and  one  of  her  Freshman 
players,  Mr.  W.  Wood,  attained  the  distinc- 
tion of  beating  Mr.  J.  F.  Curtis  (Harvard) 
one  time  individual  champion,  2  up.  On 
actual  points  Columbia  did  better  than  Yale 
or  Princeton,  being  beaten  by  Harvard 
16  holes  to  3,  or  12  points  to  3^^. 

Yale's  team  included  Messrs.  Byers,  Rob- 
ertson, Hitchcock,  Stickney,  Cheney  and 
Mvers;  several  of  these  being  strong  indi- 
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vidual  players,  particularly  Mr.  Cheney, 
whose  match  with  Mr.  Richardson,  1  up 
in  favor  of  the  Harvard  man  in  the  first 
round,  and  all  square  in  the  second,  fur- 
nished about  the  only  excitement  of  the 
tournament.  Mr.  Byers,  of  whom  great 
things  had  been  prophesied,  was  as  disap- 
pointing as  Mr.  Pyne.  Individually  bril- 
liant performances  were  not  prominent 
features  of  the  play  for  the  team  champion- 
ship, and  it  was  the  general  average  of 
excellence  which  made  Harvard's  work 
conspicuous.  In  fact,  there  were  no  revela- 
tions of  golfing  quality  throughout  the  team 
tournament  to  suggest  the  coming  of  a 
national  champion  from  among  under- 
graduate players — this  year  at  all  events. 
Not  even  counting  Mr,  Hollins,  who,  while 
not  precisely  disappointing,  gave  his  friends 
no  encouragement  for  the  immediate  future. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  earliness  of 
the  date  set  for  this  tournament  was  largely 
responsible  for  some  of  these  disappoint- 
ments. May  7th  is  rather  soon  to  expect 
top  form  in  golf. 


Halstead 

Lindsley 

Intercollegiate 

Golf 

Champion* 


Play  for  the  Individual  In- 
tercollegiate Golf  Champion- 
ship developed  surprises  so 
rapidly  one  was  prepared  for 
almost  any  result.  And  that 
I  be  not  misunderstood,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  the  "upsets"  were  more 
by  reason  of  exceptionally  good  work  on  the 
part  of  the  hitherto  lesser  lights,  so-called, 
than  because  of  poor  work  by  the  respect- 
ive stars  who  had  been  expected  to  shine 
uninterruptedly.  But  I  must  add,  that, 
as  in  the  tournament  for  the  Team  Champion- 
ship, the  play  while  averaging  good,  was 
more  notable  for  the  sportsmanly  spirit  and 
the  gameness  of  the  contestants  than  for 
sensational  disclosure  of  form. 

Of  the  three  players  whose  previous 
records  made  them  prominent  among  the 
entries — Messrs.  J.  T.  Curtis  (Harvard), 
H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr.  (Harvard),  and  Percy 
Pyne,  2d  (Princeton) — Mr.  Curtis,  who  won 
the  championship  in  1898,  made  perhaps  the 
best  showing,  playing  a  really  superb  short 
game  against  Mr.  Pyne,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  losing  after  a  round  substantially  as 
good,  to  Mr.  L.  P.  Myers  (Yale),  who 
previously,  with  an  exceptionally  clever 
short  game,  had  vanquished  Mr.  Hollins. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Robertson  (Yale),  having  beaten 
Mr.  A.  M.  Brown,  the   Harvard   man  who 


did  so  well  in  the  team  tourney,  supplied 
the  next  surprise  by  falling  a  victim  to  Mr. 
H.  Lindsley  (Harvard),  who  before  this 
event  had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  Mr.  C. 
T.  Richardson's  (Harvard)  victory  over  Mr. 
E.  M.  Byers  (Yale),  was  well  earned  during 
a  period  of  sustained  fine  golf,  but  he  could 
not  withstand  the  aggressiveness  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hitchcock,  Jr.  (Yale),  nor  could 
Mr.  Byers  go  the  pace  set  for  him  by  Mr. 
Lindsley,  the  man  who  had  been  considered 
the  tail  end  of  the  Harvard  team. 

This  left  the  championship  between 
Messrs.  Lindsley  and  Hitchcock,  and  those 
who  followed  the  three  days'  play  had 
small  doubt  of  the  success  which  eventually 
came  to  Mr.  Lindsley  by  2  up  and  1  to 
play.  The  stoutest  element  of  the  present 
champion's  game  is  his  putting  which 
invariably  is  strong  and  often  remarkable; 
added  to  which  he  has  a  thoroughly  good 
style,  and  gets  his  shoulders  into  the  stroke 
effectively.  Thus  Harvard  holds  both  team 
and  individual  championship  golf  honors 
for   1901. 

Speaking  from  the  lessons  of  this  tourna- 
ment, college  players  seem  to  be  some- 
what weak  on  the  putting  greens,  and  very 
good  on  the  long  game. 

Lakewood  supplied  the  other  interesting 
event  of  the  opening  month  in  a  splendidh' 
played  match  between  Mr;  W.  J.  Travis 
and  Mr.  Findlay  Douglas,  which  the  latter 
won.  This  is  the  first  year  Mr.  Douglas 
has  been  able  to  get  sufficient  practice, 
and  I  expect  him  in  consequence  to  win 
the  championship  in  September. 


Great 


With    The    Abbot     (2.03i)    and 

..,       ,        Boralma   (2.08)    finally    matched. 
Year  tor  ,  .        r  i_   • 

~  and    prospect    oi    a     race    bemg 

arranged  between  The  Abbot 
and  Cresceus  (2.04),  the  coming  trot- 
ting season  will  be  an  unprecedented 
one  in  the  amount  of  prize  money 
offered  and  in  the  number  of  high 
class  horses  matched.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  races  is  the  $50,000  sweepstakes 
in  which  Mr.  George  W.  Ketcham's  Cresceus, 
Mr.  David  Cahill's  Charley  Herr  (2.07),  and 
Thomas  W.  Lawson's  Boralma  will  meet 
on  the  Readville  track  of  the  New  England 
Trotting  Horse  Breeding  Association.  Mr. 
John  J.  Scannell's  champion.  The  Abbot, 
and  Boralma  will  trot  at  Lexington,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Kentucky  Trotting 
Horse  Breeders'  Association,  for  $10,000  a 
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side  and  a  guarantee  of  $10,000  more  from 
the  gate;  at  the  same  meeting  a  $7,000  race 
has  been  arranged  for  Charley  Herr  and 
Cresceus.  Then  there  is  to  be  at  Brighton 
Beach  in  August  a  110,000  free  for  all  in 
the  2.10  class,  and  two  other  matches  for 
$10,000  each  are  in  the  air — one  at  Hart- 
ford (Conn.),  between  The  Abbot  and  Cres- 
ceus and  one  at  Monmouth  (N.  J.),  between 
The  Abbot  and  an  unknown,  whose  identity 
will  not  be  revealed  until  the  day  of  the 
race.  Making  a  total  prize  list  thus  far  of 
$107,000 — and  other  matches  being  arranged. 

It  will  be  a  pretty  stiff  campaign  for  The 
Abbot  and  Cresceus,  the  result  of  whose 
meeting  will  of  course  command  greatest 
interest. 

If  ever  the  two  minute  trotter  is  to  be 
a  reality  this  appears  to  be  the  year  for 
him  to  materialize. 

.  So  the  time  made  in  that  Chai- 

rs J  lenge  Cup  trotting  race  at  Bos- 
ton is  not  after  all  to  be  declared 
a  record,  and  the  famous  John  A.  McKer- 
ron  case  is  at  an  end.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Devereux,  not  so  much  for  the  merit  of 
his  victory — which  concerns  a  question 
too  intricate  for  me  to  understand — 
but  because  I  take  off  my  hat  to  a  man 
who  can  prove  a  record  not  a  record,  and 
make  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  National 
Trotting  Association  reverse  its  own  decision. 
To  a  layman  it  would  seem  as  if  the  rules 
defining  amateur  trotting  records  were  in 
need  of  revision;  if  at  a  recognized  public 
meeting  under  trustworthy  auspices  a  horse 
has  fairly  trotted  a  given  distance  faster 
than  any  time  recorded  for  similar  condi- 
tions, I  cannot  see,  I  must  confess,  why 
the  performance  should  not  constitute  a 
record.  It  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency 
which  is  not  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  game. 

Apropos  of  records — why  should  the  ama- 
teur performances  of  America  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  professional  trotting  association. 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  matter  which 
the  recently  organized  League  of  Amateur 
Clubs  is  well  qualified  to  adjust;  and  ama- 
teur reinsmen  throughout  the  country  would 
no  doubt  welcome  it  to  the  sponsorship. 
A  year  book  of  amateur  records  and  per- 
formances issued  by  the  League  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  welcome  and  valuable  as  an 
authoritative  official  -record.  It  is  clearly 
within  the  province  of  the  League  to 
undertake  this. 


Promising 

Polo. 

English 

Ponies. 


Lakewood  opened  the  polo  year 
most  happily  with  an  inter- 
esting tournament  which  closed 
Avith  great  eclat  in  a  match 
between  Bryn  Mawr,  and  the 
Lakewood  Freebooters  reiDresenting  New 
York,  -Boston  and  Philadelphia,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Messrs.  John  E.  Cowdin,  RolDcrt 
G.  Shaw,  Albert  E.  Kennedy  and  R.  E.  F. 
Flinsch.  This  made  a  strong  combination, 
and  in  winning  it  showed  high-class  play,  de- 
spite a  rain-soaked  turf.  The  feature  of 
the  week  was  Mr.  Cowdin  at  No.  1,  where 
he  played  brilliantly  although  the  position 
is  strange  to  him;  but  all  positions  are  alike 
to  this  exceptional  performer.  I  have  long 
regarded  Mr.  Cowdin  as  the  most  skilful 
all-round  polo  player  in  America. 

But  the  most  encouraging  indication  of 
the  present  season  comes  from  the  very 
considerable  number  of  new  men  that  are 
entering  the  lists.  The  Rumson  Polo  Club 
of  Seabright  (N.  J.),  alone  brings  over  a 
dozen,  added  to  which  is  the  Great  Neck 
Club,  another  new  organization  with  likely 
material.  These  and  the  Squadron  A  team 
will  provide  some  interesting  novice  play, 
for  there  are  promising  men  among  them, 
especially  Messrs.  Raymond  Herbert,  H.  M. 
Earle  and  Everett  Colby  of  the  Squadron. 

We  shall  not  have  a  dependable  line  upon 
the  real  form  of  the  first  class  until  play 
(on  the  flat)  for  the  Meadow  Brook  cups 
(Maj^  27  to  June  5)  reveals  it. 

The  breeding  of  polo  ponies  in  England 
evidently  continues  jDrosperously;  at  a  sale 
the  other  day  twenty-three  out  of  a  stud 
of  thirty  averaged,  1 1,140;  two  brought 
$1,700  and  $1,600  respectively,  and  four 
sold  for  $1,500  each;  the  lowest  figure  paid 
was  $425.  Yet  I  have  never  seen  play 
at  Hurlingham  which,  compared  with  the 
play  of  the  American  first  class,  impressed 
me  with  its  speed.  I  wish  we  might  have 
that  long  delayed  international  match  to 
decide,  among  other  things,  the  relative 
quality  of  the  ponies,  although  it  is  true 
that  several  Americans  buy  their  mounts 
in  the  Englishman's  market.  As  a  rule, 
however^  American  polo  ponies  do  not 
average  so  high  in  price,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  see,  they  do  average 
about  as  high  in  serviceability.  It  may,  to 
be  sure,  be  a  question  of  the  man  in  the 
saddle. 

One  breed,  the  New  Forest,  which  has 
on   occasion   furnished   som'e   good  ■  English 
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polo  pony  dams,  appears  however  not  to 
share  this  prosperity.  ,  Unlike  the  Exmoor, 
Shetland  or  Dartmoor,  the  New  Forest 
pony  is  not  a  distinct  breed,  but  is  a  very 
hardy  animal,  by  the  very  reason  of  its 
environment  and  up-bringing.  This  qual- 
ity breeders  have  to  an  extent  sacrificed  by 
coddling  and  better  feeding,  in  a  desire 
to  produce  a  "higher  class"  pony  which 
would  sell  for  more  money.  These  ponies 
have  therefore  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
ance but  lost  in  that  most  valued  quality^ 
vigor.  And  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  age, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  alone  in  New 
Forest  ponies,  but  in  general  race  horse  and 
sporting  dog  breeding.  The  fashionable 
creature  of  the  day  is  not  a  "  stayer." 


the  support  of  the  people  whose  support  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  game.  The 
better  elements  in  any  city  of  this  country 
do  not  want  Sunday  racing  any  more  than 
they  want  Sunday  baseball;  both  are  a  noisy 
desecration  of  a  day  which  civilized  people 
recognize  as  one  for  res{  or  unobtrusive 
individual  recreation,  such  as  wheeling 
(touring),  golfing,  driving,  riding,  walking, 
boating,  angling.  There  are  enough  of 
them  surely. 

Competitive  games  on  Sunday  offend  a 
great  many  people,  and  are  therefore  not  in 
good  taste,  and  they  attract  the  least  desir- 
able elements  of  any  community.  The  X.  C. 
A.  would  better  bear  well  in  mind  the  un- 
happy experience  of  the  L.  A.  W. 


The 


The  open  ditch  of  the  steeplechase      International 


.  course  is,  I  note,  again  agitating 
^^  English  Hunt  Club  Committees. 
j^^?'  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  have  no 
such  death  dealing  obstacles  on 
American  courses.  In  sporting  history  I 
presume  no  single  element  is  responsible 
for  the  serious  if  not  fatal  injuring  of  so 
many  valuable  horses  as  this  sam.e  open 
ditch.  Yet  it  was  being  discussed  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  made  my  first  sporting 
pilgrimage  to  England,  and,  now,  as  then, 
it  is  still  being  discussed  without  action. 
The  recent  loss  of  two  very  valuable  horses. 
Hidden  Mystery  and  Ballyhack,  revived 
the  opposition  which  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years  has  intermittently  waged  war  on  the 
subject.  Both  of  these  animals  were  famous 
steeplechasers,  one  had  cost  $15,000,  the 
other  $6,000,  and  Ballyhack  was  considered 
one  of  the  very  best  jumpers  in  all  of 
England. 

If  to  the  long  list  of  victims  is  added  the 
further  fact  that  schooling  horses  to  the 
open  ditch  spoils  about  three  out  of  every 
four,  it  becomes  impossible  to  understand 
why  the  National  Hunt  Committee  of  Eng- 
land does  not  abolish  this  particular  kind 
of  obstacle. 

„     J  One    of   the    elements    which 

_,      7        in  the  old  days  of  competitive 

P     ,  bicycling  did  the  sport  a  deal 

•KT  1  TOT  ;  f  of  harm,  was  a  class  of  Sunday 
Not  Wanted.  .         '  ^  ,.      i 

racmg    promoters.     1    observe 

there  is  some  talk  of  an  attempt  to  again 
schedule  meetings  for  this  day,  and  I  take 
the  occasion  of  assuring  the  National  Cyc- 
ling Association  that  such  action  will  lose  it 


Judging     by      the     Harvard- 
the 


„     j_  Yale  dual  games,  won  by 


Athletics. 


latter  57  to  47  points,  and  by 
the  Oxford-Cambridge  games 
which  the  former  won  by  six  events  to 
four,  the  Oxford-Cambridge-Harvard-Yale 
meeting,  now  practically  decided  for  New 
York  and  September  21st  next,  will  find 
the  two  teams  very  evenly  matched.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  winning  per- 
formances at  the  dual  games  of  the  respect- 
ive universities,  in  the  events  which  will 
comprise  the  international  programme: 


EVENTS  OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE 

100  yard  dash,  .lOi 

440  yard  dash,  .54| 

Half  mile  run,  .1.59§ 

One  mile  run,  4.26 

Three  mile  run,  14.58 

Running  high  jump,  5.10 
Running  broad  jump,  21.6 
120  yard  hurdle,  .17 

161b.  ham.  throw,  113.8 


HARVARD-YALE. 
.10 

.511 

2.0H 

4.29| 

(2  miles,  9.5.5|) 

6.i 

21.11 

■m 

141.8 


It  wall  be  seen  from  this  comparison  that 
there  are  few  "sure  things"  and  there  will 
probably  be  fewer  on  the  day  of  competition, 
for  several  of  these  English  performances 
will  be  bettered.  Still  the  American  team 
appears  to  have  somewhat  of  an  advantage 
for  it  has  two  certainties,  barring  accidents, 
in  the  hurdles  and  hammer,  and  when  Dixon 
Boardman  (Yale)  recovers  the  use  of  his 
leg  he  will  make  America's  chances  very 
good  for  the  440.  At  least  he  is  equal  to 
under  .50  and  no  man  of  such  speed  appears 
to  have  turned  up  at  either  of  the  English 
universities,  though  .51  has  been  done  at 
Cambridge.  While  the  chances  favor  the 
Englishmen  in  the  half,  mile  and  three 
mile  events,  yet  none  of  these  can  be  called 
a  certainty,  though  all  three  should  in  the 
reckoning  be  given  them.  I  should  put 
America   down  for  the   100   since   the   ap- 
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pearance  of  Hargrave  (Yale)  although 
Hinds  of  Cambridge,  has  been,  it  is  said 
doing  the  100  in  even  time  this  spring. 
The  jumps  are  fairly  even  with  chances 
favoring  America,  and  it  seems  at  this 
distance  as  if  the  Harvard- Yale  team  must 
be  returned  a  winner  b}^  five  if  not  six 
events  to  four. 

All  the  men  eligible  for  the  Harvard- 
Yale  games  this  spring  will  be  eligible  for 
the  games  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Yale  is  fortunate  in  having  only  three  or 
four  Seniors  on  her  team  and  these  I  under- 
stand, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fincke, 
will  be  able  to  compete  next  September. 
Although  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Seniors  on  the  Harvard  teqm,  practically 
all  of  the  prominent  athletes  will  be  able 
to  train  for  the  so-called  international 
games,  even  though  three  or  four  may  go 
into  business  at  the  close  of  the  present 
college  year.  Therefore  the  Harvard- Yale 
team  will  suffer  to  no  material  extent  by 
the  graduation  of  men  this  June. 

In  the  Harvard- Yale  dual  games,  Yale 
secured  7  firsts,  8  seconds  and  6  thirds, 
winning  the  100,  220,  2-mile  run,  high  jump, 
pole,  hammer  and  shot.  Harvard  took  6 
firsts,  5  seconds  and  7  thirds.  The  meeting 
was  replete  with  upsets.  Harvard  had 
counted  on  the  2-mile  run  and  the  sprints, 
while  Yale  had  reckoned  upon  both  hurdles 
and  the  broad  jump.  Under  the  conditions, 
a  rain-soaked  track,  the  performances  av- 
eraged excellently.  The  feature  of  the  day 
Avas  Ml-.  Teel's  (Yale)  win  of  the  2-mile 
run  in  9.55j,  time  8  seconds  better  than 
the  intercollegiate  record.  Despite  Har- 
vard's protest,  Spraker  competed. 

Pennsylvania,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  her  stars,  showed  promise  of  considerable 
track  athletic  strength  in  her  games  with 
Columbia,  which  she  won  88  to  55  points. 
The  performances  however  ruled  only  fair, 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  at  New 
Haven,  where  Yale  defeated  Harvard. 


Yale 
Needs  a 


The  using  of    Spraker   in    the 
dual  track  games  despite  Har- 
vard's  protest,  and  the  plav- 
R^poQsible     j^g    ^^    ^^^^   ^^^   Robertson 

*  y^  on  the  nine,  go  to  prove  that 
*^  *  a  responsible  head  with  power 
is  very  much  needed  at  Yale  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  that  university's 
athletic  institutions.  Spraker  is  ineligible 
under  Intercollegiate  Association  rules;  in- 


deed I  am  under  the  impression  he  is  in- 
eligible under  the  dual  games  agreement 
betAveen  Harvard  and  Yale.  Just  recently 
a  "student  mass  meeting"  at  New  Haven 
declared  in  favor  of  putting  their  new  rules 
into  effect  at  once  instead  of  next  autumn 
as  originally  voted.  By  these  rules,  Yale's 
own  rules,  Messrs.  Cook  and  Robertson  are 
ineligible  through  having  played  on  an 
Adirondack  hotel  nine  last  year.  Add  to 
this  the  offense  last  year  of  playing  dropped 
students  like  DeSauUes  and  (^ainby,  fake 
post  graduates  like  Hale,  and  the  eligibility 
accorded  this  year  to  Beck  and  Sheldon 
and  Sharpe,  and  we  have  a  list  which  makes 
an  unanswerable  arraignment. 

Letters  keep  coming  from  Yale  alumni 
throughout  the  country  asking  me  what 
has  so  changed  their  alma  mater.  Unless 
it  is  the  lack  of  some  one  individual  at  New 
Haven  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  and  accountable 
to  rival  universities  for  the  ethics  of  Yale 
teams,  I  declare  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
It  may  be  just  simple  cussedness  and  ath- 
letic degeneration.  But  that  I  can  not 
believe. 

Certainly  something  is  wrong;  radically 
wrong,  and  remedial  measures  would  better 
be  taken  before  Yale  is  disgraced  before 
the  university  world. 

Make  Walter  Camp  solely  responsible  for 
Yale's  athletic  ethics,  give  him  full  power, 
and  I'll  warrant  there  will  be  an  end  to 
the  present  unwholesome  tendency  at  New 
Haven.  Either  this  or  a  faculty  committee 
fully  empowered;  but  the  present  under- 
graduate system  of  control  is  obviously 
undependable  and  wholly  incompetent. 

The  question  of  the  college   un- 

cna  ze      dergraduate  who  during  summer 

^^°'        vacation  plays  on  a  resort  hotel 

•   J^^^  ^        nine  in  return  for  his  board  and 

o  cge       "accessories,"     seems  always  to 

a-y«fS'      ijg  vi-ith.  us,  though   the   offence 

is    committed    much    less    frequently    now 

than  several  years  ago.     Yet  it  is  as  vital 

to  the  health  of  college  baseball  as  it  was 

a  dozen  years  ago — when  the  "accessories" 

greatly   exceeded  the   free   board  in  value. 

University   faculties   grapple   this   question 

with   reluctance,  and   not   a  season   passes 

which  does  not  record  men  on  college  teams 

who  are  ineligible  by  both  the  spirit  and 

letter  of  the  law.     This  year  for  example, 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  one  of  the  so-called 
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*'big  four"  whose  nine  is  free  of  this  type 
of  player.  Yale  has  Robertson,  who  pitched 
practically  all  last  summer  on  an  Adiron- 
dack hotel  team,  and  Cook  who  played  on 
the  same  nine  when  he  was  not  playing  on 
the  Moravia  team — a  combination  of  rather 
inferior  professionals.  Harvard  has  pitcher 
'Clarkson  who  received  his  board  for  playing 
on  a  White  Mountain  hotel  team,  and  Prince- 
ton has  Davis,  who  played  on  a  professional 
nine  under  an  assumed  name,  and  Cos- 
grave,  who  played  on  the  notorious  Orange 
A.C.  nine.  Clearly  all  these  men  are  ineligible 
to  college  teams,  because  all  have  violated 
long  established  laws  governing  amateur 
sport — (1)  in  receiving'  board  in  return  for 
athletic  service;  (2)  in  playing  under  an 
assumed  name,  or  (3)  on  a  professional 
team.  But  as  all  three  universities  are  in 
the  same  boat,  and  none  appears  to  have 
the  real  sympathy  with  wholesome  sport, 
which  rises  above  technicalities  and  frees 
uts  teams  of  impurities  without  waiting  to 
Le  protested  by  a  rival — no  player  is 
disqualified.'  Of  course  there  are  "others" 
— Brown,  for  instance,  with  Washburn  and 
Lynch,  but  I  only  cite  the  larger  universities 
"because  of  their  being  illustrious  examples 
of  an  unhappy  condition. 

As  I  have  said,  faculties  shy  at  disquali- 
fication— which  means  professionalizing  the 
■culprit — unless  it  is  proven  that  he  has 
received  actual  cash,  and  as  this  is,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  one  hundred,  almost  next 
to  impossible  to  prove,  nothing  happens  to 
■check  the  demoralizing  influence. 

Harvard  is  about  to  revise  its  rule  touch- 
ing this  matter,  so  that  the  severity  of  the 
penalty  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Athletic  Committee.  At  present  there  is 
210  degree  of  penalization;  the  offender  is 
■declared  a  professional.  This  a  good  idea 
for  all  colleges  to  adopt  where  the  governing 
committee,  as  is  the  case  at  Harvard,  has 
full  and  discretionary  power,  and  is  depend- 
ably in  sympathy  with  clean  sport.  In  this 
Tvay  perhaps  a  more  manageable  rule  may 
l)e  obtained  and  one  that  faculties  will  not 
be  afraid  to  use — since  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.  At 
all  events  let  something  be  done  to  cleanse 
the  game,  and  let  it  be  done  quickly. 

When  a    university    faculty    com- 


The 

Real 

"Thing. 


gible  under  the  technical  rules  govern- 
ing competitive  intercollegiate  sport — that 
faculty  committee  may  be  written  down 
as  having  a  genuine  sympathy  with  whole- 
some college  sport.  I  am  moved  to  this 
comment  by  Pennsylvania's  disqualifica- 
tion of  Tewksbury,  a  sure  point  winner  at 
the  Intercollegiate  championship.  Such 
sentiment  makes  one  rejoice.  I  wish  also 
to  commend  Columbia,  which  under  Presi- 
dent Low's  vigorous  and  praiseworthy 
handling,  is  showing  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  place  athletics  should  hold  with 
relation  to  class-room  duties. 


The 
College 
Crews. 


With  a  race  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  at  Henley  in  prospect,  the 
Pennsylvania    crew    is    the    one 


mittee     disqualifies,    of     its     own 
accord,   athletes  whom  it   believes 


violate  the    spirit    of    the    college 
athletic  law,   and  yet  w^ho  are  entirely  eli- 


whose  work  most  concerns  the 
average  American  this  year.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  university  eight  has, 
if  it  continues  fit,  the  best  chance  of  success 
of  any  American  crew  which  has  made  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  classic  cup  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  crew  which 
fob  the  most  part  has  been  long  together,  is 
perfectly  drilled — as  its  uphill  two-mile  race 
with  Annapolis  proved — and  with  one  of 
the  best  stroke  oars  American  boating 
has  developed.  Besides  which  Coach  Ward 
will  make  no  experiments,  and  that  alone 
is  worth  a  great  deal.  The  eight  has  shown 
speed  throughout  its  preliminary  season  and 
moves  very  smoothly. 

It  is  rather  early  to  form  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  crews,  but  it  does  not  look 
as  though  Harvard  will  have  so  good  an 
eight  as  that  of  last  year,  of  whom  only 
three  are  sure,  H.  Bancroft,  No.  6;  Bullard, 
No.  2,  and  Shubruck,  No.  4.  In  general 
the  material  is  very  fair,  abundant  strong 
men  of  the  rather  clumsy  slugger  type, 
rather  than  finished  oarsmen.  The  real 
difficulty  is  in  finding  a  stroke  oar.  Brown- 
ell,  a  new  man,  being  the  best,  but  apparenth' 
too  light,  so  that  a  choice  may  be  made 
between  G.  Bancroft,  who  is  only  strong, 
and  Captain  Bullard,  who  is  not  so  power- 
ful, but  fills  the  place  more  acceptably, 
though  without  experience.  Then,  too,  the 
coaching  plan  is  not  equal  to  that  of  last 
year;  indeed  it  is  not  a  good  plan.  Instead 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Storrow  as  head  coach  (a  better 
Harvard  never  had).  Captain  Bullard  is  to 
be  assisted  by  a  band  of  coachers,  including 
Messrs.  J.  J.  and  E.  C.  Storrow,  Mumford 
and  Goodrich.     There  is  to  be  no  change 
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in  style,  stroke  or  rig.  Harvard  has  her 
work  cut   out  sure  enough. 

Yale  on  the  other  hand  has  its  way  much 
smoother,  and  is  swinging  through  the 
water  at  a  pretty  good  pace  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Evident  satisfaction  with  them- 
selves is  also  apparent,  which  is  somewhat 
of  a  disturbing  sign  and  should  be  removed 
before  its  effects  become  deep  seated. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  most  likely 
crew,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
present  professional  and  his  inexperienced 
(in  coaching")  assistants  will  do  with  the 
stroke  evolved  last  j^ear.  They  seem  at 
New  Haven  to  have  thrown  aside  the  splen- 
did traditions  which  a  lot  of  good  oarsmen 
and  a  number  of  winning  crews  left  them, 
and  gone  in  for  some  new  wrinkles,  the  en- 
tire value  of  which  remains  yet  to  be 
fully  demonstrated.  There  is  the  making, 
however,  of  a  really  good  crew,  if  its  full 
quality  is  brought  out. 

Cornell  has  better  material  this  season 
than  for  several  years,  but  their  style 
appears  to  differ  somewhat  from  what  we 
have  come  to  consider  as  standard  at 
Ithaca.  This  may  be  due  to  coach  Court- 
ney's method  of  making  the  stroke  fit  the 
crew  along  certain  fundamental  principles, 
rather  than  forcing  a  crew  as  to  the  exact 
method  of  applying  those  principles.  Hence 
apparent  differences.  I  should  call  Cornell's 
boating   prospects   excellent. 


High 

Class 

Crew^  at 


The  cadet  oarsrnen  of  the 
Naval  Academy  have  covered 
themselves  with  glory  this  year 


.  ,,       by  beatmg  a  Y  ale  college  crew 

Annapohs.        *'         x  i         i 

'^  over     two    miles     by     a    very 

close  margin  in  10.26,  and  again  by  a  mag- 
nificent showing  again,st  Pennsylvania's  Hen- 
ley crew,  which  over  a  course  of  equal  length 
the  latter  won  by  only  a  second  in  10.33.  A 
more  exciting  race  has  seldom  been  rowed, 
and  the  cadets  deserve  especial  credit, 
because  of  the  limited  time  they  get 
for  practice.  The  Annapolis  crew  includes 
Cadets  Benholf,  bow;  Fisher,  Fritz, 
Nichols,  Whitlock,  Frej^er,  Williams,  Foote, 
stroke,  and  Bingham,  coxswain. 


Some  excellent  new  game  laws 
have  been  put  into  effect  in 
Nebraska  the  past  season,  that, 
for  the  single  exception  of  leav- 
ing ducks,  during  breeding 
period,  at  the  mercy  of  illiberal  shooters, 
will     compare    favorably    with     the    most 


Change  of 
Heart 


Nebraska. 


commendable  game  protective  legislation. 
Among  many  good  provisions,  that  one 
making  the  open  wild  fowl  season  from 
September  1st  to  April  15th  is  decidedly 
bad. 

The  new  law  creates  a  game  and  iish  com- 
mission, and  makes  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Commissioner,  with  power  to  appoint  two 
deputies,  one  of  Avhom  shall  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  work.  Making  the  Gov- 
ernor personally  responsible  for  the  com- 
mission sounds  like  a  very  good  scheme 
and  one  quite  practical  in  a  State  where 
the  gubernatorial  duties  are  not  too  burden- 
some. But  the  two  most  praiseworthy  feat- 
ures of  Nebraska's  new  law  are  section  3, 
which  prohibits  for  all  time  the  killing  or 
harming  of  song  and  insectivorous  birds- 
or  "other  birds  attractive  in  appearance," 
and  section  7  which  aims  directly  at  the 
cold  storage  companies — one  of  the  most 
harmful  obstacles  in  the  way  of  game  pro- 
tection— by  forbidding  any  person  or  com- 
pany or  corporation  to  have  game  in  pos- 
session except  during  its  open  season. 

We  wish  the  Governor  of  New  York  were 
equally  as  sound  on  this  important  question 
as  the  Governor  of  Nebraska. 


Iowa 
A  Dock 
Shambles. 


But  across  the  Missouri  River 
from  Nebraska,  in  Iowa,  there 
continues    the    most    shameless 


slaughter  of  ducks  that  may 
anywhere  be  recorded.  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  telling  of  a  party  of  three,  which 
in  two  weeks  made  a  killing  of  nearly  one 
thousand  ducks,  and  that  reported  seeing 
piles  of  ducks  which  had  been  killed  in 
warmish  weather,  dumped  out  of  the  wagon 
on  the  road  side  and  spoiling. 

The  market  shooter  of  this  section  is  a 
fiend  who  ought  to  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary.  Why  the  citizens  of 
Iowa  do  not  insist  on  adequate  laws  and 
their  enforcement  only  a  native  can  ex- 
plain. I  really  should  like  to  have  a  letter 
from  some  native  of  Iowa  discussing  his 
State's  shamelessness  in  respect  to  game 
protection. 

„.  I  have  several  times  called  at- 

.°  ,      ^  tention  to   the  lack  of  laws  in 
Alaskan 


Caribc 


Alaska  for  the  protection  of  its 


game,  and  the  inevitable  slaugh- 
ter which  is  bound  to  ensue  unless  Congress 
makes  some  speedy  provision  against  it. 
We  have  had  too  much  and  too  grievous 
evidence  this  last  winter  and  autumn  of  the 
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destruction  being  visited  upon  caribou  in 
Newfoundland,  and  now  it  begins  to  come 
in  from  our  own  territory.  Here  is  what 
a  recently  returned  sportsman,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund N.  Carpenter,  writes  me  of  the 
conditions :  "  I  have  recently  returned  from 
Alaska  where,  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  there 
are  no  game  laws.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
probably  excusable  before  beef  was  taken 
into  the  country,  but  with  present  facilities 
and  under  present  conditions  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  inexcusable.  Cattle  were  shipped 
all  along  the  Yukon  River  last  summer,  and 
while  it  is  right  and  just  that  miners  and 
l^rospectors  should  be  permitted  to  kill  meat 
for  their  own  use,  the  senseless  butchery 
that  is  going  on  should  be  stopped.  On  my 
way  up  the  Yukon  on  the  ice  in  December, 
I  stopped  at  Eagle  City  where  I  was  told 
that,  shortly  before,  two  men  had  rounded  up 
a  herd  of  caribou  near  there  and  killed  fifty- 
four  of  them  in  one  day.  Eagle  City  is  a 
United  States  Government  post,occupied  by  a 
comjoany  of  regular  infantry,  and  although 
well  supplied  with  fresh  beef  for  the  winter, 
thej^  were  eating  caribou  meat  'for  a  change 
and  because  it's  cheap.'  The  Canadian 
officials  are  equally  remiss  and  every  day 
sleds  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Dawson 
piled  high  with  moose,  caribou  and  sheep. 
A  number  of  men  in  that  district  'rustle  a 
summer's  grub  stake'  by  killing  for  the 
market." 

This  is  slaughter  which,  if  not  stopped, 
means  extermination;  and  it  Avill  not  be 
checked  unless  sportsmen  reach  the  respect- 
ive ears  of  their  senators  and  representa- 
tives. 

Protection  There    is    such    continuous    and 
Sea  Birds   ^PP^^rently    unhampered    butch- 
in  the      ^^  °^   ^^^  kinds  of  birds    in   the 
South       South    that    the    recent     action 
of     the   American    Ornithological 
Association    in    stationing    Avardens    along 
the    Louisiana    Gulf    coast,    is   very    com- 
forting.     Nor    has    the    protection    come 
too  soon ;  it  may,  in  fact,  have  come  too  late", 
for  Professor  Beyer,  who  made  the  investi- 
gation  for   the   Association,   found   islands 
along  the  coast  entirely  barren  of  bird  life, 
which    not    long    ago    Avere    the    breeding 
grounds   of  thousands.     The   effort   of  the 
wardens  will  be  to  stop  the  killing  of  the 
birds  in  their  breeding  season  and  the  steal- 
ing of  eggs.     The  conditions  disclosed   by 
the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  open 
,  lawlessness  hitherto  prevailing,  are  appalling. 


„    .,       ,       I  have  always  believed,  and  I 

Sentiment  ,     -        ,  , 

^       ,  am  very  nappy  to  note  many 

.       ^         thinking  sportsmen   becom- 

^         p  ing  equally  convinced,  that 

vj3.tH6  i  reserves    ,  i  .1         p  i  i       i  t* 

the  mosthopeiul  tendency  of 

the  day,  in  the  matter  of  big  game  protection 
is  the  sentiment  favoring  the  establishment 
of  preserves.  This  is  only  another  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  securing 
game  refuges,  for  which  cause  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  and  many  influential  men 
are  laboring.  The  preserve  system' should 
be  encouraged,  on  private.  State  and  Na- 
tional plans;  it  not  only  assures  perpetuity 
to  the  game,  but  actually  improves  the 
general  hunting  by  the  overflow  into  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  preserves.  Among 
unintelligent  and  selfish  people  there  is 
a  stubborn,  though  unexplained,  feeling 
against  preserves  of  any  nature.  The  word 
itself  appears  to  arouse  opposition  among 
that  class  who,  having  read  in  the  Sunday 
"yellow"  journals  of  the  "royal  preserves" 
of  England,  from  which  the  "people  are 
excluded,"  can  now  see  nothing  in  the  sug- 
gestion but  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  "great  (and  unwashed) 
democracy. " 

But  sentiment  for  preserves  is  making  its 
Vv'ay  none  the  less.  If  an  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  situation  and  of  the  splendid 
relief  Avhich  may  be  given,  can  only  be 
aroused  in  the  State  legislators,  preserves 
will  speedily  follow  and  the  game  of  the 
country  be  saved.  If  but  the  spirit  is  sym- 
pathetic, the  rest  is  simple.  There  is  only  to 
declare  the  various  State  and  National  forest 
reserves  game  reserves  also,  and  the  pre- 
serve system  is  established  on  the  most 
substantial  kind  of  a  basis. 

It  is  an  interesting  bit  of  information 
which  comes  via  Washington,  that  "  more 
than  5,000  quail  have  been  ordered"  and 
will  be  liberated  in  Sweden  this  spring  by 
the  private  owner  of  a  large  estate  at  Claes- 
torp.  The  same  gentleman,  it  appears,  set 
free  a  small  lot  of  quail  last  spring  and  they 
have  thrived  so  well  that  a  serious  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  firmly  establish  this  most 
popular  of  American  game  birds. 

„    •  ,      We  of  New  York  have  always 

Yrtf  *    ^  ^^^^  extreme  difficulty  securing 


at  Albany 
with  Game 
Protection. 


adequate    protection   for    our 
game  and  sportsmanlike  laws 


concerning  its  pursuit,  owing 
to  commercial  influences  which  seem  to  rule 
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more  strongly  at  Albany  than  at  almost  any 
other  State  capital.  The  Legislature  has 
always  been  inimical  and  unyielding — we 
have  expected  it  and  have  fought  it — and 
once  in  a  while,  beaten  it.  But  now,  in  Mr. 
Odell,  we  seem  to  have  an  uns3'^mpathetic 
Governor  as  well.  In  almost  every  instance 
where  he  has  acted,  since  his  inauguration, 
Governor  Odell  has  shown  an  alarming  in- 
difference to  the  broad  question  of  State 
game  protection.  He  began  characteris- 
tically by  loading  upon  Mr.  DeWitt  Middle- 
ton,  chief  of  the  Game  Commission,  two  men, 
Messrs.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  and  Charles  H. 
Babcock,  who,  in  their  fo"rmer  connection 
with  the  Game,  Fish  and  Forest  Com- 
mission, certainly  had  not  impressed  their 
associates  as  men  to  be  chosen  for  a  signal 
and  unselfish  interest  in  game  protection. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Messrs.  Woodruff 
and  Babcock  will  conduct  themselves,  but 
their  previous  record  is  not  reassuring. 

Now  Governor  Odell  has  followed  up  that 
appointment  by  failing  to  approve  the 
effort  making  to  stop  the  killing  of  ducks 
in  their  breeding  season,  and  by  placing  his 
veto  on  Senator  Elsberg's  bill  permitting 
game  protectors  to  search  cold  storage 
houses  for  evidence  of  game  law  violation. 
Had  he  hunted  high  and  low  the  Governor 
could  not  have  searched  out  two  measures 
more  sorely  needed  for  the  protection  of 
A^ew  York  State  game  birds;  added  to 
which  they  are  laws  which  the  best  citizens 
of  the  State  want;  laws  which  the  intelligent 
men  of  every  State  want.  His  action  is  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  sportsmen,  and 
hardly  reconcilable  with  his  veto  of  the  bill 
providing  $250,000  for  further  purchase  of 
forest  lands  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
regions — which  veto  proved  his  ability  to 
recognize  a  colored  gentleman  in  a  woodpile 
■ — when  he  saw  one. 

I  wish,  how  very  much  we  all  wish,  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  in  the  guberna- 
torial chair  at  Albany,  instead  of  squander- 
ins;  his  time  and  talent  as  Vice-President. 


It  is  a  delight  to  turn  from 
the  work  of  a  public  servant 
so  obviously  unsympathetic 
with  the  modern  movement 
for  game  protection,  to  that 
of  another  official  whose  sympathy  is  as 
unmistakable  as  his  achievements  are 
convincing.  Mr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  assistant 
chief  of  the    U.  S.  Biological  Department, 


Mr.  Palmer 

Doing  Business 

with  the 

Lacey  Law. 


is  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the- 
Lacey  law,  and  he  is  proving  of  what  great 
service  the  law  is  to  be  in  protecting  game, 
and  how  eminently  fitted  he  is  as  chief 
demonstrator.  Last  month  at  his  instiga-' 
tion  and  by  the  excellent  aid  of  the  Illinois- 
State  Game  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  W.  Love- 
day,  a  seizure  of  more  than  22,000  quail, 
grouse  and  ducks  was  made  in  Chicago.  It. 
is  one  of  the  biggest  hauls  of  illegally  held 
game  on  record,  and  will,  no  doubt,  have- 
a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  fraternity 
that  is  viciously  unmindful  of  the  game 
laws. 

There  is  no  way  of  reaching  the  sense  of 
the  average  man  so  quickly  as  through  his- 
pocket;  friendship  rarely  goes  so  deep  as  the 
pocket,  but  it  is  a  sure  route  to  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  otherwise  incorrigible. 

The  other  day  at  Verona  Lake- 
Shame  I       near  Montclair,   New   Jersey, 

a  fine  old  bald  eagle  happened 
in  the  vicinity  and  was  shot,  so  a  newspaper 
dispatch  states, by  a  "Mr.  Harry  Trippett." 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  mental 
attitude  of  an  American  who  kills  these 
grand  birds  that  are  so  near  to  extinction. 
Are  there  not  laws  for  such  as  these. 

.       ,  An   interesting   statement  was 

P  ,      made  the  other  day  by  a  south- 

„     •  -J.  J       erner  which  seems    to    throw 

^  *    much  light    on    the  persistent, 

decrease  of  song  birds  in  the  South,  despite- 
the  efforts  of  Audubon  Society  workers. 
According  to  this  correspondent  the  love 
of  the  negro  for  bird  potpie  is  responsible 
for  the  death  of  almost  as  many  non-game- 
birds  as  are  the  milliners'  agents.  No  toil 
is  too  exacting  which  serves  to  lay  aside 
pennies  for  the  purchase  of  a  cheap  shot- 
gun; and  once  possessed  of  the  gun,  potpie 
is  easily  assured,  for  these  negroes  become 
excellent  shots, — though  ethics  of  sportsman- 
ship are  of  course  unknown — and  a  bird 
sitting  is  regarded  as  that  much  gained  for 
the  pie.  Thus  thousands  of  song  birds  are 
destroyed  every  winter,  and  no  effective 
measure  appears  to  have  been  devised  to 
arrest  the  slaughter.  A  gun  license  and  an 
active  game  warden  would  appear  to  be 
the  two  things  needed. 


New 

American 

Game. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  American 
Natural  History  Museum,  has 
recently   issued   a   very   interest- 


ing account  of  the  new  variety  of 
musk   ox,   which   Mr.  R.  Lydekker,  of  the- 
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British  Museum,  has  christened  the  Ovibos 
moschatus  wardi,  and  of  which  Lieut.  R.  E. 
Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer,  has  just  sent  some 
specimens  to  the  New  York  Museum.  In 
his  naming,  Mr.  Lydekker  honored  Rowland 
Ward,  the  London  taxidermist,  as  the 
latter  was  the  first  to  have  got  out  (not 
brought  out)  a  specimen.  This  new  musk 
ox  is  a  differentiation,  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  new  species,  I  should  say,  in  the  matter 
of  coloration  chieflyo  That  is,  it  has  a  face 
and  ears  and  front  of  head  generally,  which 
are  more  or  less  gray,  instead  of  wholly 
brown,  as  is  the  rule  of  the  0.  moschatus. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  face  of  the  0. 
moschatus  is  almost  invariably  dark  brown 
yet  I  have  killed  specimens  whose  face  was 
more  or  less  grizzled,  especially  noticeable 
when  one's  fingers  were  trailed  through  it. 
There  is  practically  no  difference  in  shape 
of  horns,  though  those  of  the  0.  wardi  seem 
to  average  smaller;  indeed  this  ox  appears 
to  be  a  less  imposing,  weedier  animal.  The 
most  noticeable  distinction  of  the  0.  wardi, 
native  to  East  Greenland, is  in  the  hoofs, which 
are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  0.  moschatus; 
and  the  toe  ends  of  the  hoof  instead  of  turn- 
ing in  very  perceptibly,  are  almost  straight. 

A  new  species  of  mountain  sheep  and  a 
new  pronghorn  antelope  are  reported  from 
the  Lake  Santa  Maria  desert  region  in  the 
district  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  by  Dr.  C. 
Hart  Merriam,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Department,  the  discoverer  being  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson,  who,  among  Dr.  Merriam's  able 
staff,  is  perhaps  the  widest  and  most  favor- 
ably known.  The  new  sheep,  n!:imed  Ovis 
mexicanus,  is,  of  course,  closely  related  to 
the  northern  bighorn,  but  differs  in  having 
larger  hoofs,  molar  teeth  and  ears,  and  in 
being  somewhat  lighter  in  color.  The  horns 
are  not  so  imposing.  Dr.  Merriam  also  dif= 
ferentiates  the  sheep  which  is  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  from  that  of  the 
more  or  less  prairie  land  east  of  the  range. 
the  latter  differing  in  its  molar  teeth  and 
lower  jaw  being  larger  and  heavier;  this 
variety  is  called  Ovis  canadensis  auduhoni. 
The  Chihuahua  antelope  Dr,  Merriam  names 
Antilocapra  americana  mexicana;  it  differs 
from  the  familiar  pronghorn  of  the  North 
only  in  slight  %'ariations  of  head  markings 
and  in  having  a  lighter  general  color. 

Prof.  D.  G.  Elliott,  of  the  Field-Columbian 
Museum,  Chicago,  announces  in  his  ex- 
haustive Synopsis  of  North  American  Mam- 
mals recently  published,  the  discovery  of  a 


new  mountain  goat,  Oreamnus  kennedyi,  na- 
tive to  the  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  Copper 
River,  opposite  Kyak  Island,  Alaska.  Its 
horns  are  longer  and  show  a  wider  spread  at 
tips  than  the  0.  montanus,  of  the  Rockies. 

^  Every  once  in  a  while  some  worthy 

,  ,  scientist  sets  up  an  agitation  as 
M  t  O  ^^  ^^^  probable  recent,  if  in- 
deed not  present,  existence  of 
musk  oxen  west  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
which  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Barren 
Grounds  in  Arctic  America.  Most  usually 
this  assumption  is  based  on  the  second-hand 
report  of  some  adventurer  into  the  Lone 
Land,  who  has  accredited  the  tales  of  the 
Dog  Rib,  Yellow  Knife  or  Loucheux  Indians, 
especially  the  latter,  that  on  occasions  make 
their  hunting  way  to  the  west  of  the  Mac= 
kenzie,  towards  the  Porcupine  River,  and 
the  near  mountains.  The  Northland  Indian, 
like  his  more  southern  brother,  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  wondrous  tales,  so  ingeniously  spun 
as  to  not  infrequently  deceive  the  scien- 
tist who  for  the  first  time  leaves  his  library 
for  the  field.  Thus  Professor  Russell,  of 
Iowa,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  vicinity 
of  Great  Slave  Lake — going  out. down  the 
Mackenzie  with  an  excellent  collection — 
listened  and  apparently  accepted  the  story 
of  an  "oldest  inhabitant"  at  Point  Barrow 
that  "  their  fathers  killed  musk  oxen  which 
were  abundant  in  that  neighborhood."  Thus 
too,  Mr.  Russell's  credulousness  is  passed 
along  and  we  find  so  learned  a  gentleman  as 
Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  quoting  these  oldest  in- 
habitant stories  in  support  of  an  argument 
that  the  Ovibos  moschatus  roamed  com= 
paratively  recently  west  of  the  Mackenzie. 
I  heard  such  stories  also  when  I  made  my 
hunt  down  to  the  Arctic  after  musk  oxen, 
several  years  ago — but  I  found  nothing  trust- 
worthy to  support  them.  The  finding  of 
an  occasional  skull  on  the  tundra  west  of 
the  Mackenzie,  is  no  more  evidence  that 
musk  oxen  existed  there  recently  than 
would  the  finding  of  a  drift  log  of  cedar  on. 
Rockaway  Beach  prove  that  tree  to  have 
been  native  to  the  soil  of  LongTsland.  The 
statements  of  the  most  trustworthy  Indians 
I  met  in  the  Far  North  all  agreed,  tha' ,  e.^:- 
cept  east  of  the  Mackenzie,  no  musk  ox^n 
had  ever  been  heard  of, 

Mr.  A.  J.  Stone,  who  to-day  has  perhaps 
a  wider  knowledge  of  the  musk  ox  and  has 
explored  its  home  more  extensively  than 
any  man  living,  says,  "there  are  none  in 
any  part  of  Arctic  America." 
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T  N  answer  to  nearly  a  dozen  correspondents, 
■*-  I  give  my  "personal  opinion"  regarding 
a  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  game.  I 
believe  in  such  a  law  as  the  very  best  thing 
for  the  game,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  class 
legislation,  or  in  any  sense  harder  on  the  poor 
man  than  on  the  rich.  I  am  poor,  have  never 
been  anything  else  and  may  never  be  anything 
else,  yet  I've  had  far  more  sport  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  rich  men  and  I  have  never  shot 
for  count,  nor  sold  what  I  killed.  I  have  very 
vivid  recollections  of  the  time  when  a  day  off 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  ammunition  were 
both  hard  to  get,  yet  I  had  my  bit  of  sport. 
'Cause  why?  I  gave  up  other  means  of  enjoy- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  one  which  yielded  the 
most  pleasure;  and  I  tramped  for  my  sport  like 
an  earnest  poor  sportsman  should.  I  got  game, 
too^ — not  so  much  as  I  might  have  got  had 
I  been  paid  to  kill  it,  but  plenty  to  coax  me 
afield  to  enjoy  the  only  truly  beneficial  part 
of  shooting,  the  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  the 
closer  communion  with  nature  which  that 
encourages. 

Because  one  -man  can  travel  as  he  pleases 
is  no  reason  Avhy  a  poorer  man  should  howl 
at  him  for  doing  it.  If  Kipling  got  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  writing  this  page,  while  the 
most  I  could  get  was  ninety-seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  I  wouldn't  care.  The  world  is  full 
of  such  little  inequalities,  mostly  owing,  I 
suspect,  to  an  inequality  of  abilities.  But 
seriously,  the  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  his  sport,  cannot  afford  to  shoot.  Sport, 
anyway  you  twist  it,  is  a  luxury  which  necessi- 
tates a  more  or  less  considerable  outlay  for  gun, 
etc.,  and  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice  of  time. 

i  HE  no  sale  law  merely  prohibits  the  slaughter 
for  mone}^  It  in  no  wise  interferes  with 
those  who  may  feel  free  to  devote  any  amount 
of  time  to  shooting.  Any  man  may  fish  as 
much  as  he  pleases  and  shoot  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  infringe  upon 
some  other  man's  legal  rights.  If  it's  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  shooting,  it  is  because  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  this  poor  man, 
in  his  effort  to  do  what  he  cannot  afford  other- 
wise to  do,  has  cleaned  up  the  game  within 
walking  distance  and  cheap  traveling  distance 
of  his  home,  and  sold  it  when  he  got  it  home. 
A  market  for  game  is  a  standing  threat 
against  the  game  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
It  encourages  all  sorts  of  illegal  and  unsports- 
manlike work,  from  trapping  to  shooting  at 
a  disadvantage.  It  puts  a  premium  upon  de- 
struction.    It  bred  that  foe  to  all  true  sport, 


the  market  hunter.  It  swept  the  bison  from 
the  plains,  most  of  our  big  game  from  the  old- 
time  haunts,  the  passenger  pigeon  from  the 
woods,  millions  of  fowl  from  the  waters,  the 
grouse  from  the  great  grassy  glades,  and  un- 
counted thousands  of  plume-bearers,  joyous 
songsters  and  priceless  co-laborers  from  the 
face  of  this  our  continent.  To-day  the  old- 
time  ti'ails  extend  through  silent  woods  to 
songless  fields  and  lifeless  waters.  The  trees 
beside  them  stand  in  leafless  nakedness,  their 
life  sapped  by  myriad  crawling  plagues.  And 
sportsmen  true,  who  unknowing  would  run 
these  trails,  are  halted  by  the  lingering  reek 
of  carrion,  the  sight  of  ghastly  bones,  the 
ominous  silence,  and  glancing  sadly  at  what 
was  an  earthly  Eden,  sigh  and  turn  away. 

.1  HE  law  forbidding  the  hounding  of  deer  in 
the  Adirondacks  will  remain  in  force  until 
1902.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  new 
law  will  prohibit  hounding  for  at  least  a  long 
period.  This  will  please  all  genuine  sports- 
men. The  present  law  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  a  certain  class,  but  evidently  that  prince 
of  all  hunters,  the  still  hunter,  who  hates  a 
hound  as  he  hates  the  devil,  is  to  have  things 
pretty  much  his  own  way.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  To  get  the  better  of  a  wily  quarry  by  the 
exercise  of  manly  skill  and  knowledge  of 
woodcraft,  is  infinitely  superior  to  ambushing 
a  terrified  brute  fleeing  from  dogs,  which  it 
mistakes  for  wolves,  or  the  common  method 
of  blowing  the  brains  out  of  a  swimming  deer. 

Advices  from  the  haunts  of  game  are  not 
discouraging.  Northern  Ontario  appears  to 
show  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
moose  and  caribou,  while  the  deer  seem  to 
be  extending  their  northern  range.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  deer  are  followed  by  their 
deadly  foes,  the  timber  wolves.  This  region 
is  none  too  remote  for  ordinary  sportsmen. 
The  nearer  wilds  of  New  Brunswick,  too, 
especially  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Nipisi- 
quit  and  Miramichi,  have  a  generous  supply  of 
moose,  caribou,  deer  and  bear,  and,  of  course, 
smaller  game. 

The  wild  fowler  may  glean  a  grain  of  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  the  northern  flight 
of  fowl  this  year  has  been  unusually  heavy. 
What  may  be  termed  the  middle  flight,  i.e.,  over 
the  plains,  fairly  astounded  men  who  had 
grown  accustomed  to  speaking  of  the  huge 
flights  of  bj^-gone  days.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  where  ducks 
swarmed  as  they  have  not  done  for  ten,  or 
perhaps   fifteen   years.     Plenty   of  water,    no 
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doubt,  accounts  for  the  unusual  show  of  fowl, 
which  to  say  the  least,  is  most  cheering.  Of 
course  guns  were  busy.  Perhaps  when  that 
good  day  of  no  spring  shooting  arrives,  there 
will  be  ducks  a  plenty  in  all  the  old  grounds. 
Quien  sabe? 

OOME  sportsmen  of  Vancouver  Island  have 
taken  steps  to  introduce  the  quail.  This 
should  prove  a  satisfactory  enterprise.  Years 
ago  the  little  blue  fellow  of  California  was 
transported  thither  and  he  throve  right  well, 
as  I  have  pleasant  reasons  for  remembering. 
The  pheasant,  too,  there  finds  a  congenial  home, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  Bob  White  will  find 
many  a  corner  of  the  island  greatly  to  his 
liking.  The  experiment  certainly  is  worth 
trying. 

./\.PROPOS  of  quail.  The  sportsmen  of  Michigan 
and  the  near-by  territory  of  Western  Ontario 
anticipate  fine  sport  the  coming  season.  With 
proper  legislation  both  these  grounds  can  and 
will  carry  an  abundance  of  quail,  in  fact  the 
finest  quail  shooting  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  was  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
"City  of  the  Straits." 

1  HE  good  State  of  Minnesota  appears  to 
have  got  hold  of  a  brand  of  game  warden 
that  is  worth  having.  The  right  sort  of 
warden,  when  backed  by  an  executive 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  and  does  protect 
game.  An  honest  official,  providing  he  be 
posted  concerning  the  tricks  of  the  poachers 
can  enforce  game  laws  in  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Indiana  has  a  new  law  which  forbids  the  use 
of  dogs  in  the  field  as  follows  :  "Whoever 
hunts  with  dog  or  dogs,  or  whoever  hunts  or 
shoots  with  any  kind  of  firearms  upon  any 
inclosed  land  without  first  securing  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten,  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars."  Presumably 
the  special  reference  to  dogs  was  the  idea  of 
one  of  those  soreheads  who  deem  decent  sports- 
men their  enemies. 

/\.N  item  stating  that  wild  pigeons  have  be- 
come a  pest  in  portions  of  California,  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  The  term 
"wild  pigeon"  is  apt  to  mislead  many  who 
knew  the  passenger  pigeon  (Ectopistes  mi- 
gratorious)  in  all  its  former  glory.  The  Cali- 
fornia bird  is  the  bandtailed  pigeon  (Columba 
facieta)  a  handsome  species,  but  not  the  equal 
of  the  beautiful,  bluebacked,  long-tailed  flier 


which  the  netters  practically  destroyed  a  few 
years  ago.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  ever  becoming  a  nuisance.  Old  trappers 
here  and  there  still  gossip  of  by-gone  days  and 
tell  strange  tales  of  where  the  vanished  hosts 
have  fled.  A  few  pairs  of  aged  eyes  still  scan 
the  dull  spring  skies  to  south  and  west  in  vain. 
The  passenger  pigeon  will  not  return — at  least 
not  until  the  bison  (according  to  the  legend) 
come  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
the  ancient  beaver  hat  shall  have  returned  to 
its  suburban  lodge-building  and  neglected 
water-works. 

Western  sportsmen  view  with  increasing 
wrath  and  apprehension,  the  steady  growth  of 
sheep-raising  in  what  formerly  were  vast  game 
regions.  Nor  are  their  fears  unfounded,  for 
the  fact  is,  live  mutton  is  death  to  big  game, 
except,  of  course,  the  carnivora.  A  big  band 
of  sheep  is  worse  than  a  plague  of  locusts  in 
the  matter  of  leaving  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion in  its  wake.  Sheep  are  such  close  feeders 
that  they  miss  little  of  useful  food  with  their 
teeth  and  that  little  their  feet  destroy.  When 
a  band  has  fed  over  a  range,  no  forage  will  be 
found  that  year,  and  elk,  the  chief  sufferers, 
must  promptly  seek  pastures  new.  Unfortu- 
nately a  remedy  is  not  easily  available.  The 
world  must  have  its  mutton,  so  unless  special 
provision  be  made  for  the  elk,  its  prospect  is 
none  too  rosy. 

W  iscoNSiN  law  makers  have  passed  a  measure 
which  renders  quail-shooting  illegal  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  This  suggests  one  of  two 
unfortunate  conditions — either  there  has  been 
too  much  shooting,  or  a  fine  stock  of  quail 
has  been  winter  killed.  Good  sport,  as  I  know 
by  experience,  used  to  be  the  rule  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eau  Claire  and  adjacent  points, 
while  last  season's  reports  spoke  highly  of  the 
shooting  in  almost  all  the  quail  sections  of  the 
Badger  State.  With  birds  as  plentiful  as  they 
were  last  year,  only  winter  killing,  or  trapping, 
could  create  a  necessity  for  a  close  season  ex- 
tending over  five  years.  Can  it  be  that  sports- 
men, for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  law,  have  for  once  erred  on 
the  side  of  excessive  zeal?  When  covers  are 
well  stocked,  a  long  close  period  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  its  expiration  will  find  them 
much  better  stocked.  Quail  are  peculiar 
birds,  and  I  have  found  that  a  given  tract 
of  country  will  only  serve  for  about  so  many, 
even  when  there  is  no  shooting  or  disturbance 
whatever. 

Edwyn  W.   Sandys. 
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JUNE    FISHING    FOR    TROUT. 

JUNE,  particularly  in  its  early  days,  is  the 
most  enjoyable  month  for  the  fly-fisher- 
man, and  on  many  waters  the  most  fruitful. 
The  climatic  conditions  on  the  mountain 
slopes  and  along  the  courses  of  the  trout 
streams  still  retain  bracing  reminders  of  the 
early  spring,  and  the  angler  does  not  feel,  as 
he  sometimes  will  later  in  the  season,  when 
he  leaves,  a  barren  stretch  of  water  and  trudges 
through  a  treeless  meadow,  perhaps  a  mile  or 
more,  to  reach  more  likely  pools  lower  down 
stream,  that  even  the  delight  of  trout  fishing 
has  its  drawbacks  of  toil  and  enervation.  Such 
a  tramp  in  early  June  is  a  pleasure;  in  July 
and  August  it  may  be  somewhat  of  a  task. 

Water  insects  upon  which  the  trout  feed 
are  in  their  fulness  of  life  in  June;  the  ephem- 
era, particularly  the  so-called  May  fl}^,  are 
still  appearing  over  the  water  and  lying  in 
numbers  along  the  banks.  I  have  raked 
them  up  in  quantities  for  bait  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  when  fishing  for  the 
delicate  cisco  of  that  water,  as  late  as  June 
15.  The  caddis  fly,  at  this  season  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  trout's  insect  menu,  is 
bursting  his  oddly  constructed  water  home 
and  rising  to  the  surface,  and  on  every  pool 
the  whirling  water  beetle  attests  the  fruition 
of  summer  life  and  the  presence  of  favorable 
angling  conditions  of  the  Avater  in  which  the 
trout  live. 

J.T  is  in  this  month  that  the  exodus  of  trout 
anglers  living  in  cities,  particularly  those  of 
the  East,  is  at  its  flood,  and  a  full  quota  of 
them  may  be  found  working  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  St.  John  and  Nepigon  regions  and  other 
sections  of  Canada;  the  Rangeley  system  of 
Maine  and  its  innumerable  outlying  trout 
waters;  the  over-threshed  streams  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  of  which  the  Ausable  River,  in  Essex 
County,  gives  the  best  results  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  Beaverkill,  Willowwemoc, 
Neversink,  and  their  numerous  tributaries, 
which  with  other  waters  in  Sullivan  Count}^, 
N.  Y.,  furnish  a  network  of  trout  streams 
covering  nearly  one  thousand  square  miles. 
The  mountain  waters  of  Pennsylvania  are 
visited  by  thousands  of  rodsters  during  the 
month  of  June  and  the  old  Broadhead  Creeks, 
in  Monroe  County,  where  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican angling,  Thad.  Norris,  made  his  summer 
home,  are  yet  fruitful  and  the  favorites  among 
the  old  timers.  The  western  waters  of  Mary- 
land, particularly  around  Oakland,  Deer 
Park,  Hutton's  and  all  along  the  upper  waters 


of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  are  frequented 
by  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg  anglers,  who  vary 
their  outings  with  visits  to  the  streams  of 
western  Virginia,  choosing  knowingly  those 
that  flow  into  the  upper  waters  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  Shenandoah  Rivers. 

In  the  middle  West  the  trout  waters  of 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  most 
frequented,  particularly  the  well-known  Onta- 
nagon,  Brule,  the  Manistee  and  Ausable  streams, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  may  be  found  addi- 
tional attractions  in  fishing  for  mascalonge 
and  pike  in  lakes  adjacent  to  the  trout  waters. 
In  Michigan,  particularly  in  the  Ausable  and 
upper  Manistee  Rivers  grayling  are  taken  in 
diminished  and  alas!  diminishing  numbers. 
Going  farther  north  on  the  line  of  the  same 
State,  I  found  the  most  alluring  and  exciting 
trout  fishing  I  ever  experienced.  It  was  in 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the  Canadian  side. 
The  boat  was  forced  by  the  guide  inside  the 
outer  edge  of  the  seething  rapids  and  the 
anchor  thrown  among  the  great  mass  of  rocks, 
the  tops  of  which  laid  just  below  the  surface. 
The  iron  caught  and  the  canoe  swung  into  the 
current  and,  with  the  fly,  trout  were  boated  as 
fast  as  their  hard  fighting,  aided  by  the  swift 
and  tumbling  water,  permitted,  and  none  of 
them  scaled  less  than  a  pound.  This  occurred 
about  eight  years  ago,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  over- 
fishing such  a  water,  that  the  same  conditions 
exist. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  a  peculiar  condition  pre- 
vails. So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there 
has  never  been  found  in  that  State  any  streams 
containing  wild  native  trout,  yet  to-day  one  of 
the  grandest  trout  waters  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  exists  within,  comparatively,  a  few 
miles  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  It  is  called  the 
Castalia.  A  few  trout  veterans  of  Cleveland 
discovered  a  magnificent  spring  near  their 
homes,  formed  a  club,  expended  thousands  of 
dollars  in  making  a  trout  stream  where  none 
existed,  stocked  it  liberally,  built  a  club-house 
and  now  have  a  trout  preserve  some  six  or 
eight  miles  in  length,  which  has  no  superior 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  Ohio,  despite  its 
drawback  of  original  barrenness,  is  gradually 
becoming  a  trout  State,  through  the  energetic 
action  of  the  resident  anglers  and  the  work 
of  its  fish  commission.  The  waters  are  there 
and  the  fish  are  being  put  into  them. 

W  EST  of  the  Mississippi,  many  of  the  streams 
have  been  stocked  with  the  red-spotted  trout 
of  the  East,  but  the  objective  of  the  anglers  of 
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that  section  is  the  black-spotted  species, 
known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  trout  or  "cut- 
throat," of  which  there  are  at  least  seven 
varietal  forms,  which  are  differentiated  by 
fish  savants  mainly  by  the  number  and  posi- 
tion of  the  spots  upon  them.  None  of  these, 
I  think,  are  equal  either  in  game  or  table 
qualities  to  the  brook  beauty  of  the  eastern 
waters.  This  will,  no  doubt  be  looked  upon 
as  heresy,  prejudice  or  something  worse,  by 
the  earnest  and  accomplished  brethren  of  the 
craft  living  in  the  far  West,  but  none  of  them 
who  have  creeled  the  velvet-hued  damask- 
skinned  fighter  of  the  eastern  brooks  can 
gainsay  it. 

1  HE  black-spotted  trout  or  "cut-throat," 
as  Charles  Hallock  called  him,  is  ubiquitous  in 
all  the  inland  waters  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  State  of  Colorado  and  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  Mexico.  He  is  an  honest  fighting 
fellow,  with  no  particular  tricks  of  the  trade 
about  him;  fights  hard,  surges  strongly,  but 
gives  in  much  sooner  than  fontinalis.  He 
lives  in  harmony  with  other  species  of  trout 
and  with  the  grayling  of  Montana  waters, 
which  is  the  more  surprising  from  the  fact  that 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  grayling  of 
Michigan  is  thought  to  be  mainly  caused  by 
the  inroad  of  our  sturdy  Eastern  brook  trout 
into  grayling  waters.  We  have  seen  in  a  far 
western  stream,  lying  in  unity,  side  by  side, 
a  cut-throat,  a  river  white  fish,  a  rainbow  and 
a  Dolly  Varden,  the  latter  a  charr  and  the 
others  salmon  trouts,  which  seem  to  be  of 
a  fiercer  nature  than  the  pure  charrs,  although 
our  eastern  brook  trout  is  a  charr,  but  we 
must,  as  anglers,  admit  him  to  be  sui  generis. 

From  the  above  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  trouting  field  of  trans-Mississippi  anglers 
is  extremely  broad  and  productive  and  that 
large  scores  are  the  rule.  In  illustration. 
I  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Gallatin  River 
in  Montana,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Jeff'erson  and  Madison,  where 
they  form  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  have  taken  with  flies,  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  thrown,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grayling  without  moving  my  casting  position 
more  than  forty  rods.  To  be  sure,  this  was 
ten  years  ago  and  the  part  of  the  river  fished 
was  virgin  water,  but  our  experience  can  be 
duplicated  to-day  by  camping-out  parties  on 
many  waters  of  the  western  wilds.  But  the 
angler  of  the  Rockies  and  other  sections  has 
figuratively,  almost  at  his  back  door,  grand 
trout   waters   at   command    and   June   is   the 


month  when  the  quarry  is  most  fit  and  eager 
for    surface    food. 


BLACK    BASS. 


In  nearly  all  the  States  where  black  bass 
are  numerous,  the  month  of  June  ushers  in  this 
delightful  branch  of  angling;  in  fact  many 
anglers  prefer  it  to  the  more  expensive  and 
time-consuming  outings  for  brook  trout, 
claiming  that  the  fish  itself  possesses  greater 
game  qualities  than  the  trout,  and  in  this  they 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  far  astray.  The 
habits  of  both  fish  in  running  water  are  some- 
what similar,  and  he  who  casts  a  fly  for  the 
bass  when  wading  the  relatively  shallow 
upper  waters  of  such  rivers  as  the  Delaware,. 
Susquehanna  and  Oswego  in  the  East  or  the 
Kankakee  and  Tippecanoe  in  the  West,  is  apt- 
to  give  the  palm  to  the  "Bronze-backer,"  as. 
the  bass  is  called  on  many  local  waters. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
In  such  waters  the  black  bass  (small-mouthed) 
when  hooked,  seldom  fails  to  leap  into  the  air,, 
usually  three  or  four  times  in  rapid  succession^ 
and  the  angler  is  yet  to  be  found  who  is  willing 
to  make  an  affidavit  that  a  trout,  caught  by  him, 
ever  showed  an  acrobatic  inclination  except 
when  forced  into  the  air  by  strong  tension  on 
the  line,  and  even  then  never  throwing  his 
entire  body  above  the  surface,  as  the  black 
bass  repeatedly  does,  shaking  himself  in  frantie 
efforts  to  dislodge  the  steel.  During  an  ex- 
perience of  about  half  a  century  on  trout 
streams,  I  have  met  with  but  one  trout  that 
leaped  clear  of  the  water  of  his  own  sweet  will, 
when  hooked,  and  that  was  under  peculiar 
conditions.  The  fish  was  fastened  in  a  pool  in 
the  center  of  which  a  small  rock  outcropped 
about  six  inches.  The  trout  was  held  taut, 
and  in  surging  across  the  pool  it  came  close  to 
the  side  of  this  rock,  and,  sensible  fish  that  he 
was,  rather  than  snub  his  nose,  he  jumped 
entirely  over  it.  He  might  have  dashed 
around  it,  but  he  saw  his  enemy  on  the  near 
side  and  was  held  too  strongly  to  surge  around 
the  farther  side  of  the  rock. 

The  outfit  for  fly-fishing  for  bass  is  similar, 
indeed  almost  identical,  to  that  used  in  fishing 
for  trout,  the  make-up  of  which,  particularly 
the  rod,  is  dependent  upon  the  usage  and  taste 
of  the  fisherman.  A  good  six-ounce  fly-rod, 
'a  forty-foot  click  reel,  strong  nine-feet  leaders, 
water-proof,  silk-enameled  line  and  an  assort- 
ment of  flies  of  standard  makes,  preferably 
palmers,  tied  on  Nos.  4  to  6  Sproat  hooks,  will 
answer  all  purposes. 

William  C.  Harris. 
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li  yl  T^ITH  the  formal  opening  of  the  yachting 
,.,  Season  of  1901   but  a  few  days  away, 

enough  is  known  of  the  plans  of  clubs  and  own- 
ers to  afford  a  forecast  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  racing.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  brilliant, 
with  plenty  of  racing  in  many  classes  and  a 
lively  interest  on  the  part  of  both  racing  and 
non-racing  yachtsmen.  With  three  inter- 
national contests  in  different  classes,  and  with 
an  international  flavor  to  the  general  racing 
in  the  larger  classes  through  the  presence  of 
such  imported  yachts  as  Astrild,  Eelin,  Hes- 
ter and  Ailsa,  and  with  longer  spars  and 
larger  sails  on  the  Americans  Cup  racers  than 
ever  before  seen,  there  will  be  nothing  lacking 
in  the  way  of  both  sensational  and  spectacular 
features.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  classes, 
notably  the  ninety-foot  class  of  the  New 
York  Y.  C,  the  thirty-five-foot  class  of  the 
Yacht  Racing  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Scawanhaka  Cup  class  of  the  Royal  St.  Law- 
rence Y.  C,  and  the  twenty-one-foot  race- 
about  class  of  Boston  and  New  York,  all 
known  records  of  speed  for  certain  waterline 
lengths  will  be  broken.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  it  is  already  certain  that  in  all  of  these 
classes  the  weight  of  construction  has  been 
materially  reduced,  and  that  the  cost  has  in- 
creased in  more  than  inverse  ratio  to  this  re- 
duction of  weight.  With  this  additional 
cost  of  construction,  which  is  attended  by  no 
increase  of  permanent  strength  or  durability, 
is  a  further  increase  of  running  expenses  in 
the  form  of  special  steam  tenders  and  similar 
auxiliaries  to  the  racing  yacht,  small  or  large. 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  year's  racing 
in  itself,  it  is  already  evident  that  there  is 
nothing  which  promises  future  good  to  yachting 
and  that  the  present  revival  is  only  a  boom, 
which  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  depres- 
sion next  year.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Canadian  yacht  which  will  defend  the 
Seawanhaka  Cup,  all  of  the  new  racing  yachts 
from  the  twenty-one-foot  raceabouts  up  to 
Constitution  and  Shamrock  II.  are  of  the 
same  general  class,  designed  solely  with  a 
view  to  speed  in  a  short  series  of  races,  meas- 
ured under  rules  which  place  a  premium  upon 
extreme  dimensions  and  extravagances  of 
form,  and  sailed  under  conditions  which  pro- 
hibit their  use  for  any  purposes  other  than  rac- 
ing. This  is  true  not  only  of  the  various 
yachts  building  for  international  racing,  but 
to  a  great  extent  of  the  only  yachts  of  over 
fifty  feet  building  for  the  general  club  racing, 
the    two    schooners    of    the    seventy-five-foot 


class.  The  characteristics  of  the  racing  yacht 
of  to-day — its  extreme  first  cost,  the  expense 
of  racing  in  winning  form,  its  uselessness  for 
other  purposes  than  match  sailing,  its  limited 
life  as  a  prize  winner,  and  its  low  sale  value 
as  an  ex-racer,  due  to  its  lack  of  durability 
and  accommodation — all  tend  to  bar  the  best 
class  of  racing  yachtsmen  from  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  sport  and  thus  rob  it  of  its 
strongest    and    most    enthusiastic    supporters. 

1  o  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  or  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  who  think  nothing  of 
spending  upwards  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  season's  fling  at  the 
America's  Cup,  or  to  others  who  are  willing  to 
spend  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
chance  of  winning  the  Seawanhaka  Cup,  it 
matters  not  at  all  what  sort  of  machine  they 
are  compelled  to  build,  how  useless  she  may 
be  during  her  lifetime,  or  how  soon  after  the 
races  she  may  go  to  pieces.  These  men,  how- 
ever, are  too  few  in  number  to  give  a  strong 
and  permanent  support  to  yachting,  and  yet 
they  set  a  pace  in  the  way  of  lavish  and  reck- 
less expenditure  which  the  true  lovers  of  the 
sport  are  unable  to  follow.  In  order  that  the 
America's  Cup  should  truly  accomplish  the 
intent  of  its  founders,  the  trial  and  final 
races  should  be  open  to  such  a  class  of  racing 
yachts  as  the  real  racing  yachtsmen  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  permanently  from  year  to 
year  as  a  part  of  the  general  racing  system 
of  the  country,  as  the  original  seventy-foot 
class  was  maintained  in  the  early  eighties, 
with  Bedouin,  Grade,  Fanny,  Wenonah,  Mis- 
chief and  Hildegarde.  It  is  true  that  the  mod- 
ern racing  yacht  would  be  in  no  sense  the 
combination  cruiser  of  twenty  years  ago,  but 
she  might,  and  should  be,  far  less  extreme  in 
draft  than  the  up-to-date  ninety-footer;  and 
very  much  more  durable  than  the  latest  speci- 
mens of  advanced  construction  seen  in  the 
new  seventy-foot  and  the  fifty-one-foot  classes. 
In  the  same  way  the  contest  for  the  Sea- 
wanhaka Cup  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  younger  Corinthian  sailors  for  whose  en- 
couragement it  was  originally  designed,  and 
there  should  be  both  on  Long  Island  Sound 
and  on  Massachusetts  Bay  an  established 
class  of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
length  whose  fastest  boat  would  be  qualified 
as  a  challenger.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  energies  of  the  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton yachtsmen  are  wasted  on  several  different 
classes     of     twenty-one    footers,    raceabouts. 
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knockabouts,  and  the  special  tie-rod  turn- 
buckle  class,  while  the  Canadian  yachtsmen 
are  experimenting  in  still  a  new  direction. 

i  HERE  is  an  important  lesson  for  yachting 
legislators  in  the  present  movement  for  the 
importation  of  British-built  yachts,  showing 
as  it  does  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
racing  men  for  something  which  cannot  be 
had  under  American  rules  and  conditions. 
Bad  as  it  is  in  principle,  the  British  girth  rule 
has,  as  interpreted  by  British  designers  and 
under  British  conditions,  produced  a  very 
fair  type  of  all-round  racing  and  cruising 
yacht  in  the  larger  classes,  as  the  Isolde,  As- 
trild,  Eelin  and  Hester,  yachts  of  thoroughly 
modern  form  and  advanced  construction,  but 
not  forced  to  the  machine-like  extreme  neces- 
sary in  this  country.  While  far  from  per- 
fect from  an  American  standpoint,  there  is 
the  actual  proof  in  their  purchase  to  show 
that  they  in  some  way  comply  with  an  ex- 
isting need  of  American  yachtsmen  which 
should  be  met  by  wise  and  progressive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  yacht  clubs.  The  first  ne- 
cessity is  a  new  and  uniform  measurement 
rule,  which  will  not  make  the  slowest  boat  the 
winner,  but  will  give  the  first  chance  to  a 
yacht  of  good  design  and  construction  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  accommodation.  With 
a  rule  which  will  give  to  an  owner  an  assur- 
ance that  he  can  have  a  fighting  chance  at 
the  class  prizes  of  the  year  in  a  yacht  which  is 
not  necessarily  a  sieve  and  that  will  not  in- 
evitably be  outbuilt  in  her  second  season,  it 
would  be  possible  in  the  present  condition  of 
business  and  with  the  existing  widespread 
interest  in  yachting  to  build  up  half  a  dozen 
permanent  racing  classes  from  twenty  feet 
up  to  seventy  feet.  The  movement  for  a  new 
rule  has  made  certain  progress  during  the 
past  winter,  a  definite  proposal  being  made, 
and  accepted  by  two  of  the  leading  clubs, 
others  standing  ready  to  adopt  it.  With  the 
influence  of  one  other  club  in  its  favor,  the 
general  adoption  of  the  rule  under  the  pro- 
posed conditions,  that  it  should  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1902,  and  apply  to  all  yachts  built 
after  July  1  of  this  year,  would  be  assured. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  however,  there  is  a 
certain  opposition  to  the  rule  which  is  likely 
to  hinder  its  adoption  without  giving  any- 
thing by  way  of  a  substitute. 

1  HE  leading  event  of  the  season  will  be,  of 
course,  the  match  for  the  America's  Cup,  be- 
ginning at  New  York  on  August  20.  For  this 
three  new  yachts  are  building.  Shamrock  II., 
for  the  challenge,  and  Constitution  and  Inde- 
pendence, for  the  defense,  while  two  old  ones, 


Columbia  and  Shamrock  I.,  will  take  part  in 
the  trial  races.  All  of  these  yachts  are  of  the 
same  type,  the  semi-fin,  and  practically  of  the 
same  material,  nickel-steel  framing,  plated 
with  a  bronze  alloy.  The  older  boats  have 
been  in  readiness  for  some  time,  Shamrock  I.  on 
the  Clyde,  with  Capt.  Archie  Hogarth  in 
command,  and  Columbia,  with  her  old  skip- 
per, Capt.  Charles  Barr,  in  command,  off  City 
Island,  New  York.  Shamrock  I.  has  been  al- 
tered in  spars  and  sails  with  a  view  to  cor- 
recting the  faults  made  manifest  in  her  races 
for  the  America's  Cup  in  1899,  but  Columbia. 
is  practically  unchanged,  though  she  will  have 
new  sails  for  the  trial  races.  The  first  launched 
of  the  new  boats  was  Sliamrock  II.,  floated 
from  the  yard  of  William  Denny  &  Bros., 
Dumbarton-on-the-Clyde,  on  April  20.  The 
launching  was  a  formal  affair,  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  being  present  on  his  steam  yacht  Erin,. 
with  Mr.  Watson,  the  designer,  and  Lord  arid 
Lady  Dufferin,  the  latter  christening  the  yacht. 

Owing  to  the  limited  depth  of  water  off 
the  foot  of  the  ways  the  yacht  was  partly 
floated  on  a  pontoon  built  upon  her  and 
considerably  lessening  her  draft.  Except 
for  the  pontoon  hiding  the  lower  body  and 
part  of  the  fin,  the  form  of  the  yacht  was  dis- 
cernible and  the  absurd  stories  published 
about  her  extraordinary  shape  were  found  to 
be  without  foundation.  She  is  described  as 
of  the  same  general  type  as  Columbia  and 
Shamrock  I.,  and  with  a  very  fair  and  pleasing 
form,  quite  different  from  the  last  challenger. 
The  deck  line  is  carried  out  full  forward  and 
the  extreme  head  of  the  stem  is  snubbed  in  a 
little.  Her  draft  is  stated  to  be  but  eighteen 
feet  six  inches,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
it  is  under  twenty  feet.  In  place  of  the  one 
solid  coat  of  green  which  so  damaged  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  Shamrock,  the  new  boat  is 
painted  white  with  a  green  stripe  relieved 
by  a  gilt  band.  Her  sail  plan  shows  a  very 
large  mainsail  and  a  proportionately  small 
head  triangle,  just  the  reverse  of  the  first 
Shamrock.  The  topmast  houses  within  the 
steel  lower  mast,  as  in  Columbia. 

(Jn  April  23  the  yacht  was  docked  at  Glasgow, 
her  mast  was  stepped,  and  the  pontoon  was 
removed.  Just  a  week  after  the  launching  she 
left  Glasgow  in  tow  of  the  Erin,  for  Cowes, 
arriving  on  April  29,  after  no  worse  mishap 
than  touching  on  a  sandbank.  She  made 
her  first  trial  on  May  4,  and  has  since  been 
sailing  almost  daily  against  Shamrock  I. 
Constitution  was  launched  on  May  6,  Inde- 
pendence being  about  ten  days  behind  her. 
W.  P.  Stephens. 
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IF  there  is  one  feature  of  the  American  turf 
of  1901  which  promises  to  prove  of  extra- 
ordinary and  almost  inestimable  value  to  the 
""Sport  of  Kings,"  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
anistakable  evidence  of  a  coming  revival  of 
%veight-for-age  racing  over  really  satisfactory 
■distances  of  ground.  For  a  decade  or  more 
this  class  of  racing  received  less  and  less  pa- 
tronage in  America,  and  the  old-time  classics 
•of  both  the  eastern  and  western  divisions 
were,  after  experiencing  a  disheartening  de- 
cline, suffered  to  "go  by  the  board."  Such 
time-honored  events,  for  instance,  as  the 
Louisville  Cup  and  Saratoga  Cup,  were  ab- 
solutely abandoned  by  their  respective  asso- 
ciations, while  the  American  Jockey  Club's 
successor,  the  New  York  Jocke}'  Club,  made 
no  effort  to  continue  the  Westchester  Cup. 
Then,,  too,  the  Brooklyn  and  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Clubs  suffered  their  comparatively 
younger  weight-for-age  fixtures  to  disappear. 
It  remained  for  the  plucky  Brighton  Beach 
Hacing  Association  to  furnish  the  only  worthy 
event  of  this  description  in  their  $5,000 
Brighton  Cup,  at  the  regulation  cup  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  Excessive  two- 
3^ear-old  racing  and  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
liandicaps  for  the  senior  division  thus  became 
the  policy  of  the  American  turf. 

i  HE  .season  of  1901  will  witness  a  most  wel- 
come change  in  this  direction,  however,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Jockey  Club 
of  the  East  that  it  should  have  taken  a  very 
strong  and  unequivocal  stand  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Instead  of  allowing  the  Brighton  Cup 
to  stand  virtually  alone  as  an  indicator  of  su- 
premacy in  the  senior  division,  the  other 
great  race-courses  of  the  Eastern  turf  are  to 
furnish  a  series  of  weight-for-age  races  which 
will  be  at  such  varied  and  adequate  distances 
that  the  senior  championship  should  be  thor- 
oughly well  indicated  ere  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. The  benefit  and  importance  of  this  policy 
to  both  the  racing  and  breeding  interests  of 
the  American  turf  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  previous  dearth  of  events  of  this  descrip- 
tion has  for  some  years  necessitated  the  pre- 
mature retirement  of  our  high-class  horses, 
or  else  has  compelled  them  to  shoulder  heavy 
burdens  in  more  or  less  important  handicaps. 
Carried  away  with  the  prestige  of  these  horses 
and  blind  to  the  enormous  disadvantages  un- 
der which  topweights  invariably  labor  in 
handicaps,  the  public  would  make  them 
strong  favorites  for  these  races,  and  their  fre- 
quent defeats  would  only  too  often  cause  dis- 
satisfaction. 


It  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  veriest  tyro 
to  perceive  that  the  new  policy  of  1901  will 
thoroughly  remedy  all  this.  If  the  owners  of 
the  "  cracks "  choose  to  take  their  chances 
under  heavy  weights  in  the  big  handicaps, 
that  is  their  privilege,  to  be  sure,  and  they 
will  not  be  open  to  censure  if  they  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
seniors  will  be  afforded  ample  opportunity  to 
race  for  valuable  prizes  at  even  weights,  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  interference  or  injury 
from  the  riff-raff  of  lightweights  which  inva- 
riably contest  a  handicap.  This  will  certainly 
result  in  the  prolongation  of  the  careers  of  our 
best  horses,  and  their  meetings  upon  even 
terms  will  undoubtedly  add  great  importance, 
not  to  say  dignity,  to  the  turf.  Then,  too, 
this  polic}!-  will  undoubtedly  work  a  great 
benefit  in  checking  the  exportation  of  high- 
class  horses  to  England. 

1  HE  weight-for-age  events  to  be  decided 
upon  our  Jockey  Club  race-courses  during  the 
season  of  1901  will  furnish  a  magnificent  series 
of  important  races,  and  their  installation 
marks  a  new  and  eventful  epoch  in  American 
turf  history.  The  Jockey  Club  v/eight-for- 
age  race  at  the  Morris  Park  spring  meeting, 
at  one  mile  and  a  furlong,  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  Standard  Stakes,  one  mile  and  a  half,  at 
Brooklyn.  Both  of  these  events  receive  the 
satisfactory  addition  of  $1,500,  but  the  Coney 
Island  Jockey  Club  goes  a  long  step  further 
with  $3,000,  given  to  the  Advance  Stakes,  also 
at  one  mile  and  a  half.  Ne.xt  we  find  two 
$5,000  prizes  in  tlie  Brighton  Cup,  two  miles 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  Saratoga  Cup,  one  mile 
and  five  furlongs,  while  the  climax  is  reached 
in  Coney  Island's  $10,000  Century  Stakes,  one 
mile  and  a  half,  at  the  autumn  meeting.  The 
Brooklyn  Jockey  Club  will  then  give  an- 
other weight-for-age  event,  not  yet  announced, 
while  Morris  Park  concludes  the  series  by  add- 
ing .$3,000  and  the  coveted  Woodlawn  Vase 
to  a  contest  over  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  virtually  $50,000  will  be 
offered  for  weight-for-age  races  over  adequate 
distances  on  Jockey  Club  tracks  in  1901,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  season  may 
witness  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  in 
the  West.  The  strength  and  glory  of  the 
English  turf  mainly  consists  in  its  weight-for- 
age  races,  and  the  new  .policy  of  America  in 
this  respect  is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
gratifying  act  of  the  present  generation  of 
turf  legislators. 

W.   H.   RowE. 


THE  KENNEL 


THE   TJSELESSNESS   AND   DANGERS 
OF    PUPPY   CLASSES. 

THE  spring  dog  shows  are  over  and  exhibi- 
tors and  dogs  will  each  have  a  much 
needed  rest  for  three  months.  But  those 
months  will  not  be  to  all  owners  free  from 
anxieties;  preparations  will  soon  have  to  be 
made  for  the  grand  opening  of  the  dog  show 
which  is  scheduled  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position in  August.  The  season  just  finished 
has  brought  out  a  large  number  of  most 
excellent  home  products,  as  well  as  many 
famous  dogs  from  the  other  side,  all  of 
which  proves  that  the  interest  in  high  class 
■dogs  is  on  the  increase.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars as  the  price  of  a  dog  is  no  longer  a 
.stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  our  getting  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that 
only  recently  three  thousand  dollars  were 
paid  for  a  terrier,  the  question  may  well  be 
.asked,  "where  will  it  end?"  Already  we  are 
far  in  advance  of  English  breeders  in  many  of 
the  classes,  and  the  recent  move  made  by  our 
fanciers  in  the  direction  of  bull  dogs  and 
Airedale  terriers  illustrates  most  forcibly,  that 
when  we  undertake  to  succeed  in  any  direction, 
it  is  never  the  want  of  money  to  be  expended 
that  prevents  our  getting  there.  Already  the 
breeders  on  the  other  side  are  deploring  the 
fact  that  we  are  buying  all  their  best  dogs  and 
with  the  idea  that  we  are  determined  to  have 
the  best  blood  as  well  as  the  best  specimens, 
they  make  the  price  almost  prohibitory.  Still 
we  buy,  and  soon  there  will  be  evidences  of  the 
"wise  judgment  which  recognizes  that  only  the 
best,  as  a  rule,  produce  the  best  results.  If  our 
fanciers  will  only  use  great  care  in  the  mating 
of  their  dogs,  they  will  within  the  next  two 
3^ears  have  laid  the  foundation  for  great  re- 
sults. 

1  HAT  some  grand  ones  have  already  been 
bred  is  undeniable,  but  a  large  number  of  them 
are  dead,  and  as  long  as  our  breeders  will  in- 
sist on  sending  the  very  choicest  of  their  pup- 
-pies  to  the  dog  shows,  just  so  long  will  we  have 
a  long  and  painful  list  of  dead  puppies  and 
grown  dogs  to  chronicle.  It  is  the  same  old 
story  over  again.  The  inordinate  desire  to 
show  to  the  world  a  new-born  wonder  is  the 
cause  of  it  all.  While  one  should  take  pardon- 
able pride  in  having  bred  a  rare  good  one, 
still,  that  is  no  reason  for  jeopardizing  that 
puppy's  life,  or  its  future,  by  shipping  it  off 
to  a  show  where  it  will  have  a  radical  change 
of  food  and  temperature,  as  well  as  be  fretted 
by  close  confinement,  to  which  it  is  a  total 
stranger,  in  fact  it  may  never  have  had  a 
collar  on  it  until  within  a  week  of  the  show 


where  it  makes  its  debut.  Exhibitors  admit 
to  themselves  that  it  is  all  wrong  to  show  pup- 
pies. They  know  they  run  great  chances  of 
taking  distemper,  and  also  that  dread  disease — 
pneumonia,  which  when  it  attacks  any  of  the 
large-headed  dogs  is  generally  fatal.  Some 
unwise  exhibitors  will  refrain  from  telling 
you  that  they  have,  by  exhibiting,  lost  their  best 
puppies,  those  that  won  all  that  was  in  sight 
at  "such  and  such"  show,  others  will  tell  you 
in  confidence  that  they  brought  distemper 
back  from  the  show  and  lost  not  only  a  large 
number  of  puppies,  but  grown  dogs  as  well. 
It  is  but  a  fair  estimate  to  place  the  figure 
of  losses  attributable  to  puppy  showing, 
since  the  first  show  of  1901,  at  not  less  than 
two  hundred.  This  is  not  an  overestimate. 
It  can  be  easily  proven  if  any  one  is  willing 
to  go  to  the  trouble  to  communicate  with 
exhibitors.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter 
just  received  from  a  prominent  one  that  reads, 

"The  three  puppies  that  I  showed  at  the 

show  are  dead.     They  brought  distemper  back 

with  them  and  I  not  only  lost  them,  but 

and my  two  best  stud  dogs  with  the  same 

disease."  This  is  only  one  of  very  many  let- 
ters that  sing  the  same  song. 

1  HE  question  of  a  puppy  class  at  shows  has 
been  discussed  for  years  and  now  is  the  time 
to  agitate  it  again  in  preparation  for  the 
autumn  campaign.  Unless  this  class  is  aban- 
doned, or  the  age  for  it  made  from  "twelve  to 
fifteen  months  old,"  making  it  a  rule  that  none 
under  the  lesser  age  will  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete, we  may  expect  to  go  on  indefinitely 
carrying  the  germs  of  distemper  and  pneu- 
monia all  over  the  country,  causing  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  as  well  as  relieving 
us  of  the  valuable  blood  of  exceptionally  good 
stud  dogs  and  bitches.  There  is  really  no 
glory  in  a  puppy-win,  for  the  American  Kennel 
Club  does  not  accept  it  as  being  a  "count" 
towards  the  envied  championship.  If  there- 
fore it  is  not  counted,  of  what  use  is  it?  We 
all  know  that  as  a  rule  the  phenomenal  puppy 
turns  out  finally  to  be  only  a  mediocre  dog. 
It  is  the  puppy  which  is  long  in  maturing  that 
makes  the  champion.  The  various  show  com- 
mittees should  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
abolish  the  useless  and  dangerous  puppy 
class.  Exhibitors  all  over  the  country  ad- 
mit that  the  class  is  not  a  good  one,  and  while 
a  few  might  kick  against  its  being  discarded, 
the  great  good  that  would  result  in  prevent- 
ing disease  and  sickness  in  the  animals  on  ex- 
hibition and  in  stopping  the  distribution  of 
disease  germs  to  the  kennels,  will  be  apparent, 
H.  W.  Huntington. 


BICYCLING 


To  insure  confidence  it  is  essential  that 
every  rider,  at  the  outdoor  season's 
opening,  should  have  his  machine  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  a  competent  and  expert  re- 
pairer. Every  owner  of  a  bicycle  who  rides 
to  any  extent,  should  himself  understand  the 
general  construction  of  his  machine,  and  be 
capable  of  overhauling  it  and  remedying  any 
trivial  breakdown.  Yet  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  at  least  one-quarter  of  such  riders  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  means  of  making 
the  slightest  repairs.  This  frequently  results 
disastrously.  One  often  listens  to  tales  of 
the  mishaps  of  riders  who  suffer  from  the 
misfortune  of  a  tire  puncture,  a  bent  pedal 
crank,  a  loose  bar  or  the  like  on  some  country 
I'oad,  where,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to 
perform  a  simple  operation,  a  long  walk,  or  the 
train  to  the  nearest  town,  has  been  necessary. 
Such  consequences  are  directly  the  result 
of  the  general  indifference  of  riders  to 
acquiring  an  elementary  mechanical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  risky  to  venture  upon  a 
trip  unprepared  for  accidents,  yet  riders 
seldom  carry  a  tool  bag,  and  many  not 
even  a  pocket  wrench.  Tourists,  particu- 
larly those  who  travel  in  remote  sections, 
should  always  be  provided  with  a  repair  kit. 
The  result  of  trusting  small  breaks  to  village 
smithies  is  often  costly.  The  average  boy 
can  master  the  necessary  detail  of  construc- 
tion and  skill  in  repairing.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the 
older  riders. 

i  HERE  is  a  large  class  of  riders  who  are 
timid  and  apprehensive  about  indulging  in 
night  riding.  They  needlessly  deprive  them- 
selves of  one  of  the  peculiar  fascinations  of 
cycling.  Accidents  to  those  who  take  out- 
ings at  night  are  no  more  frequent  than  the 
mishaps  that  occur  to  daylight  riders.  The 
•cautious,  watchful  rider  runs  no  special  dan- 
ger after  dusk.  There  are  fewer  vehicles 
about  at  night,  so  that  really  the  element  of 
accident  is  reduced.  One  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  night  riding  is  in  the  general  coolness 
of  the  atmosphere.  Aside  from  this,  a  special 
charm  is  ascribed  to  the  entirely  changed 
conditions.  At  night  riding  seems  infinitely 
easier  than  by  day.  There  seems  less  re- 
sistance; in  fact,  some  confirmed  night  cj'clers 
maintain  that  bicycle  riding  after  dusk  is 
more  like  directing  a  motor  cycle.  There 
certainly  is  an  unmistakable  change  in  the 
effort  required.  Riders  Avho  do  not  venture 
out  after  dusk  miss  one  of  the  best  times  to 
ride,    and   the    popularity    of   night   riding   is 


attested  by  the  number  who  take  nightly 
jaunts  awheel. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  this  year  that  a 
greater  number  of  riders  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  usefulness  of  the  wheel  as  an  ad- 
junct to  business,  and  hundreds  of  riders  may 
be  daily  seen  in  any  city  in  regulation  street 
attire.  It  is  not  essential  that  a  man  should 
don  knickerbockers  to  ride  his  wheel.  That 
idea  prevailed  in  the  past,  but  the  class  of 
business  men  who  now  appreciate  the  wheel's 
usefulness,  have  found  it  necessary  merely 
to  attach  clips  around  the  ankle.  The  bicycle 
will  continue  to  grow  in  popularity  with  this 
class  of  riders. 

1  HERE  has  been  a  gradual  movement  among 
cycle  race  promoters  within  the  past  two  years  to 
advocate  Sunday  racing.  In  one  or  two 
sections  competition  events  have  been  held, 
and  fairl}^  supported.  The  racing  fever  is  this 
year  making  such  rapid  strides  that  already 
announcement  has  been  made  of  intended 
Sunday  racing  in  various  sections.  Though 
such  tournaments  are  well  conducted,  and  lib- 
eral prizes  distributed,  the  eventual  result 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  demoralizing.  Racing 
promoters,  to  support  their  advocacy  of  the 
new  movement,  maintain  that  the  greatest 
cycling  events  in  Paris  are  held  on  Sundays. 
But  conditions  in  France  differ  radically  from 
those  in  America.  The  tendenc}'  of  popular 
feeling  at  present  does  not  favor  Sunday  rac- 
ing in  all  sections,  and  cautious  promoters 
will  best  serve  their  own  interests  by  judicious 
treatment  of  this  problem.  Naturally  racing 
men  approve  the  plan;  it  means  to  them  in- 
creased competition,  and  more  prizes.  There 
is  no  restriction  against  such  racing  in  the 
N.  C.  A.  rules,  but  it  will  be  wise  for  the  well 
wishers  of  the  sport  to  move  with  caution. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
turn of  interest  in  road  racing  this  season. 
The  practice  of  holding  public  competitions 
upon  the  highways  is  generally  condemned ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  that 
prevails,  such  races  seem  likel}'  to  prosper. 
EA-ents  of  this  character,  when  promoted, 
should  be  conducted  under  good  management, 
I  have  witnessed  road  contests  in  the  past, 
when  the  bicycle  riders  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  right  of  possession  of  the  entire 
roadway,  to  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience 
of  both  pedestrians  and  drivers.  It  is  just 
such  circumstances  that  bring  the  wheeling 
associations  into  disrepute  and  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  bicycle  folks  to  secure  privileges. 
Walter  J.  Masterson. 
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IN      THE    MIDDLE     WEST. 

THE  rapid  course  of  development  which  has 
been  going  on  of  late  years  among  the 
universities  of  the  middle  West  is  strikingly 
shown  in  their  athletic  performances.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  colleges  of  the  East 
and  West  cannot  meet  occasionally  in  a  grand 
intercollegiate  athletic  carniv9,l  of  field  and 
track  sports,  for  unlike  rowing,  football  and 
baseball  such  a  competition  might  be  carried 
on  upon  equal  terms  for  all. 

An  approach  to  such  a  United  States 
Intercollegiate  field  day,  if  it  so  may  be  called, 
is  likely  to  be  seen  this  summer  at  the  Pan- 
American  games  to  be  held  at  Buffalo. 

At  the  present  writing  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  Pan-American  Athletic  Committee  to 
change  the  date  of  the  Buffalo  sports  to  June 
5th  and  6th  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
western  athletes,  inasmuch  as  the  Western 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
Conference  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
each  hold  their  meets  in  Chicago  on  June  1st. 
Should  this  general  meeting  between  the 
eastern  and  western  colleges  be  brought  about, 
as  now  appears  probable,  a  selection  of  the 
winner  will  be  a  difficult  matter. 

1  HE  split  which  has  occurred  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  western  institutions,  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  two  separate  inter- 
collegiate athletic  organizations,  each  of  which 
is  to  hold  their  games  in  Chicago  on  June  1st, 
is  to  be  much  deplored.  In  a  nutshell  the 
situation  is  simply  this :  Nine  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  middle  West,  viz.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Northwestern  and  Perdue,  which  have  met 
together  annually  for  some  years  in  conference, 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  common  rules 
of  eligibility,  amateur  standards  and  the  gen- 
eral elevation  of  intercollegiate  amateur  ath- 
letics, having  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
laxity  of  rules,  and  unsatisfactory  management 
of  the  old  W.  I.  A.  A.  A.,  have  decided  to  form 
a  new  association  to  be  known  as  the  Con- 
ference Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
and  hold  a  meet  under  their  own  rules  and 
management.  All  the  other  colleges  in  the 
former  W.  I.  A.  A.  A.  were  invited  to  send 
teams  to  the  meet,  but  had  no  voice  in  form- 
ing the  rules,  conditions  or  management  of  the 
meet,  and  were  required  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  eligibility  adopted  by  the  conference, 
while  a  committee  composed  of  three  faculty 
members  appointed  by  the  conference,  were 
tc    decide    all    questions    of   eligibility   which 


might  arise.  The  W.  I.  A.  A.  A.  finally 
agreed  to  adopt  in  full  the  rules  as  proposed 
by  the  conference,  and  asked  simply  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  management  of  the  meet,  but 
this  was  refused.  The  small  colleges  which 
are  not  members  of  the  conference  feel  that 
they  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of  com- 
plete dependence  upon  the  conference's  col- 
leges, which  they  resent,  and  therefore  formed 
a  separate  association  under  the  old  name  of 
the  W.  I.  A.  A.  A. 

W  HiLE  the  zeal  and  purpose  of  the  conference 
colleges  in  raising  the  standard  of  pure  ama- 
teur athletics  is  in  every  way  most  commend- 
able, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  little  more 
generosity  and  consideration  for  the  smaller 
colleges  was  not  shown.  It  would  seem  that 
the  nine  large  and  influential  institutions  com- 
posing the  college  conference  should  be  able  to 
dominate  and  sway 'the  athletic  policy  of  the 
old  association,  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
the  smaller  institutions,  which  have  done  much 
for  western  athletics  in  the  past,  to  at  least 
have  some  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
meet  itself,  and  thus  restore  harmony  and  re- 
unite the  western  universities. 

J_JuAL  meets  in  athletics  are  increasing  in 
number  in  the  W'est,  and  are  having  a  stimu- 
lating influence  on  athletic  development. 
Wisconsin  will  meet  both  Chicago  and  Illinois 
in  dual  contests  during  this  present  month, 
while  Iowa  and  Minnesota  will  meet  one  another 
in  Minneapolis. 

The  winner  of  the  conference  meet  will 
doubtless  be  found .  among  Chicago,  Wiscon- 
sin or  Michigan,  with  chances  largely  in  favor 
of  the  last.  Minnesota,  hitherto  an  in- 
significant factor  in  the  western  meet,  will 
this  year  send  a  team  of  twenty-five  men  and 
may  possibly  upset  calculations  in  the  hurdles, 
half-mile  and  quarter,  although  they  are  not 
to  be  placed  among  the  possible  winners. 

In  baseball  the  teams  of  Illinois,  North- 
western, Chicago,  Michigan,  Beloit,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  all  playing  strong 
games.  Michigan,  whose  early  trip  was  some- 
what disappointing,  is  coming  to  the  front 
with  a  rush.  The  Notre  Dame  team,  too, 
may  be  placed  in  the  first  class,  while  Luther 
College,  a  small  institution  in  Dekorah,  Iowa, 
whose  record  for  pure  class  athletics  is  enviable, 
has  one  of  the  best  ball  nines  in  the  West. 

Lawn-tennis  is  also  receiving  considerable 
encouragement  at  the  western  colleges  and 
the  intercollegiate  tournament  will  be  held 
this  year  in  Chicago,  on  May  27th  and  28th. 
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BASEBALL. 

April  13 — Yale,  5;  Wesleyan,  0;  at  New  Haven. 
April  17th — Yale,  12;  Amherst,  0;  at  New  Haven. 
April  17th — Princeton,  18;  Lehigh,  2;  at  Princeton. 
April    26th — Harvard,    4;  Dartmouth,    2;  at  Camb. 
■April   27th — Harvard,   11     Dartmouth,  2;  at  Camb. 
April  27th — Yale.  6;  Amherst,  1;  at  Amherst. 
April  27th — Williams,  7;  Wesleyan,  3;  at  Middletown. 
April  27th — Cornell,  2;  Columbia,  1;  at  Ithaca. 
May  1st — Princeton,  21;  Cornell,  2;  at  Princeton. 
May  1st — Pennsylvania,  22;   Columbia.  2;  at  Phila. 
May  1st — Yale,  9;  Brown,  3;  at  New  Haven. 
May  Ist — Amherst,  10;  Williams,  0;  at  Amherst. 
May  2d — Brown,  10;  Wesleyan,  3;  at  Middletown. 
May  4th — Williams,  5;  Harvard,  4;  at  Cambridge. 
May  4th — Princeton,  5;  Brown,  2;  at  Providence. 
May  4th^ Wesleyan,  4;  Amherst   3;  at  Amherst. 
May  7th — Harvard,  13;  Amherst,   2;  at  Cambridge. 
May  11th — Pennsylvania,   5;  Columbia,   3;atN.  Y. 
May  11th — Yale.  15;  Brown,  5;  at  Providence. 
May  11th — Cornell,  6;  Princeton,  1;  at  Ithaca. 
May  11th — Harvard,  14;  Bowdoin,  1;  at  Cambridge. 
May  11th — Dartmouth,  2;  Amherst,  0;  at  Amherst. 

XT.ARVARD,  as  was  observed  last  month, 
started  out  with  much  the  best  outlook,  having 
her  1900  team  nearly  intact;  but  thus  far  she 
has  not  done  the  quality  of  work  which  her 
adherents  had  the  right  to  expect.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  Reid,  who  is  a  capital  organizer, 
-will  succeed  in  developing  his  men  so  as  to 
have  them  at  their  best  in  June.  The  line-up 
for  the  big  games  will  probably  be,  Reid,  c; 
Stillman,  Clarkson  and  Kernan,  pitchers;  G.  C. 
Clark,  lb;  Frantz  or  Murphy,  2b;  Story,  3b; 
Coolidge,  Wendell,  Devens  and  either  Frantz, 
Rockwell,  or  one  of  the  pitchers  in  the  field. 
Clarkson  has  great  speed  and  curves,  but  thus 
far  has  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  control; 
Stillman  and  Kernan  are  both  better  than 
they  were  last  year,  and  the  latter  seems  to 
have  the  best  head  of  the  three. 

1  RiNCETONT  had  rather  a  remarkable  record 
Tip  to  mid-May.  Up  to  the  Cornell  game,  in 
which  she  was  fairly  outplayed,  the  nine  won 
every  game  played,  against  professionals  and 
college  teams  alike,  averaging  twelve  hits  a 
game.  But  signs  of  the  almost  inevitable 
slump  are  noticed,  and  it  will  be  astonishing 
if  her  early  pace  is  maintained  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  Yet,  taking  the  team  as  a  whole, 
there  is  probably  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  baseball  as  a  fine  art  than  is  true  of  any 
other  college  nine,  and  the  Tiger  combination 
ought,  on  fielding  form,  team  work,  base  run- 
ning and  hitting,  to  come  out  ahead.  The 
order  in  the  Yale  series  will  probably  be: 
Green,  c;  Underbill  and  Stevens,  p;  Meier, 
lb;  Steinwender,  2b;  Hutchings,  3b;  Cos- 
grave,  s.s. ;  Hillebrand,  Brown  and  Pearson, 
fielders. 

Yale  steadily  improves.  Her  batting,  at 
first  mediocre,  becomes  stronger  and  surer 
every  day.  She  has  no  fielding  stars  save 
Sharpe,  at  first,  but  accuracy  and  team  work 


bid  fair  to  make  Yale  very  strong  in  the  field. 
The  base  running  thus  far  has  been  rather  crude. 
Robertson  and  Cook  will  do  the  bulk  of  the 
pitching  this  year,  and  the  latter  especiallj- 
seems  to  have  improved  since  1900.  Yale  will 
most  likely  play  these  men  in  the  big  games: 
Hirsch,  c;  Robertson  and  Cook,  p;  Sharpe, 
lb;  Waddell,  2b;  Guernsej^,  3b;  O'Rourke,  s.s.; 
Miller  (or  Ward),  Barnwell  and  one  of  the 
pitchers  in  the  outfield. 

JjROWN  has  been  crippled  somewhat  by  ac- 
cidents, but  her  team  is  fairh'  strong  never- 
theless. Her  new  infield  has  performed  with 
commendable  steadiness;  her  batter}^,  Wash- 
burn and  Whittemore  have  few  equals.  Her 
Freshman  pitcher,  Lj-nch,  is  able  to  relieve 
Washburn  of  some  extra  work  which  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  carrj^  last  year;  and  as  to 
Captain  Clark,  if  I  were  "choosing  up"  for 
positions  other  than  pitcher,  I  would  make 
sure  of  him  ahead  of  any  other  college  player 
in  the  East,  except  Meier.  As  a  hitter,  fielder 
and  baseball  general  he  stands  in  the  front 
rank. 

V^_^ornell's  outlook  changed  entirely  with 
the  Princeton  game,  for  until  that  time  the 
team  was  only  fair  in  the  box,  slow  in  its 
movements  and  amateurish  in  base-running, 
rather  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the  ex- 
perience which  some  of  the  men  have  had,  and 
able  coaching.  Against  Princeton  they  played 
with  snap  and  were  strong  in  every  respect. 

1  HE  professionalism  which  has  developed 
in  the  New  England  tri-collegiate  league  has 
been  painful  to  the  friends  of  Williams, 
Wesleyan  and  Amherst,  for  these  colleges  have 
usually  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  clean  sport. 
They  have  approached  the  matter  with  entire 
candor  and  commendable  energy,  with  the 
result  that  at  least  one  man  from  each  team 
will  be  debarred.  Wesleyan's  crack  pitcher 
and  Captain,  Lufkin,  is  one  of  those  affected, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  team  now  rest  upon 
Garman,  who  seems  disposed  not  to  let  his 
opportunity  go  by.  Dunleavy,  a  Freshman 
pitcher  at  Amherst,  and  Heffernan,  Williams' 
shortstop,  are  the  other  two  offenders. 

1  HE  University  of  California  won  its  fourth 
baseball  championship  in  ten  j^ears,  bj'  de- 
feating Stanford  in  the  recent  annual  series; 
9-6,  3-15  and  9-5.  The  pitching  of  Overall, 
of  California,  and  the  farewell  exhibition  of 
Murphy  (third  base),  the  wonderful  little  vet- 
eran of  Stanford  athletics,  were  the  conspicu- 
ous features  of  the  game. 
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ROWING. 

Vale's  material  is  better  than  Harvard's, 
fcut  the  lack  of  a  coaching  launch  throughout 
j^pril  caused  no  little  loss  of  time  and  much 
consequent  anxiety.  Then,  too,  the  illness 
of  Cameron,  Yale's  able  stroke,  and  the  severe 
cutting  of  Kunzig's  hand  has  kept  the  former 
out  of  the  boat  for  over  two  weeks  and  the 
latter  for  nearly  four.  Apart  from  the  loss 
of  strength,  endurance  and  form  by_  these 
veterans,  however,  their  absence  has  not  been 
,an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  has  given  newer  men 
a  chance  to  work  up  to  'varsity  standard. 
The  squad  has  certainly  been  carefully  drilled  in 
the  rudimentaries  and  are  thorough,  strong 
.and  smooth  in  their  work. 

XIARVARd's  preliminary  system  differs  so 
■from  Yale's  that  at  this  date  no  one  can  say 
which  eight  of  the  twenty-one  retained  from 
i:he  graded  Newell  and  Weld  crews  will  make 
the  'varsity  boat.  The  class  and  graded 
eights  have  been  thoroughly  drilled  by  Don- 
ovan, the  professional  coach,  and  much 
excellent  material  has  been  worked  up.  The 
system  is  certainly  possessed  of  many  ad- 
vantages in  the  dissemination  of  correct  row- 
ing principles  on  a  broad  scale. 

1  ennsylvania's  Henley  boat  has  been 
^tampered  by  the  serious  illness  of  Davenport, 
■one  of  its  best  men,  but  is,  notwithstanding 
-this  handicap,  doing  admirable  work.  While 
iits  stroke  is  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  con- 


ditions demanded  by  the  Henley  distance 
(viz.,  one  mile  550  yards),  it  will  nevertheless 
avoid  the  extreme  changes  which  so  affected 
Cornell  in  1895  and  Yale  in  1896,  and  a  typi- 
cal American  college  eight  will  be  seen  at  its 
best  over  the  historic  course  in  July,  provided 
always  that  climatic  differences  do  not 
weaken  the  inen.  There  will  be  no  attempt 
at  English  rigging,  nor  will  there  be  any  dab- 
bling with  the  shorter,   wider  English   blade. 

J.F  Cornell  does  not  win  at  Poughkeepsie  this 
year  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  spirit  and  per- 
severance. There  will  be  at  least  five  places 
for  new  men  on  the  'varsity,  but  competition 
by  good,  solid  material  is  far  keener  than  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  and  the  boat  will 
easily  be  better  manned.  The  second  'varsity 
is  going  very  fast  and  is  being  coached  vig- 
orously for  the  Decoration  Day  Pennsylvania 
race  on  Cayuga  Lake.  After  the  latter,  a 
'varsity  eight  will  be  shaken  together.  It  is 
also  a  fact  of  significance  that  the  Freshman 
squad  includes  more  big,  husky  material  than 
it  has  for  several  years  past. 

V^OLUMBiA  feels  keenly  the  lo.ss  of  Nash,  her 
best  oar.  He  broke  his  ankle  early  in  April,  but 
the  men  are  nevertheless,  making  consider- 
able progress.  Three  eights  have  been  kept 
going  by  Coach  Hanlan  all  through  April, 
and  the  work  of  the  first  crew  has  been  better 
than  that  of  the  1900  boat  at  the  same  time 
last   vear. 
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'  I  "HE   annual  relay  races  given  on  Franklin 
Field,   Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices 

-of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  the 
best  attended  track  and  field  sports  of  the 
year  and  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
Intercollegiate  championships.    They  were  held 

"this  year  on  April  27,  in  the  presence  of 
twelve  thousand  people,  and  on  one  of  the 
very  few  pleasant  days  which  the  Weather 
Bureau  begrudgingly  awarded  the  month. 

The  most  conspicuous  pvpnts  were  the 
American  Intercollegiate  and  Interscholastic 
Relaj'  Championships.     These   events  are  not 

•governed  by  the  Intercollegiate  Association 
and  there  is  no  distinctive  organization  to 
authorize  them,  so  we  are  indebted  to  the  en- 

iterprise  and  generosity  of  the  University  of 


Pennsylvania  for  their  determination  each 
year.  The  national  championships  were  sim- 
ilarly inaugurated  by  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  in  the  seventies  and  conducted  un- 
der its  management  until  a  national  body  was 
organized  for  the  purpose. 

1  HE  weather  this  year  has  been  extremely 
unfavorable  for  preparation  and  the  con- 
testants were  nearly  all  short  of  work.  This, 
however,  affected  the  records  much  more 
than  the  contests,  which  were  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  those  of  any  previous  year.  The 
star  work  of  the  day  was  done  by  H.  B.  Clark, 
a  Harvard  senior,  who,  in  the  four-mile  relay, 
taking  up  the  final  mile  full  fifty  yards  behind 
his  opponent.s,  ran  a  splendidly  judged  race, 
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winning  out  by  a  game  effort  after  a  neck  and 
neck  struggle  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Summary  of  the  championship  events: 

One-Mile  Intercollegiate  (American  record, 
3.231/5;  Harvard,  1897).  Winner,  yoZe;  C.  Dupee,  E. 
J.  Clapp,  J.  R.  Hunter.  D.  Boardman.  Time,  3.2715. 
Second,  Chicago;  F.  Moloney,  Z.  Pettit.  H.  H.  Lord, 
W.  A.  Moloney.  Third,  Syracuse;  J.  M.  Scrofford,  H. 
L.  Gardner,  F.  S.  Post,  M.  Prinstein.  Fourth,  Penn- 
nylvania;  G.  W.  Cook.  W.  Westney,  R.  Early.  C.  Allen. 


Time  .  .  . 
Yal3  .  .  . 
Chicago . 
Syracuse 
Per.n.  .  . 
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4 

3 


501/5=3.27  1/.', 

1  (.20  yds.) 

2  (40  yds.) 

3  (10  yds) 
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Two-Mile  Intercollegiate  (American  record,  8.05; 
Princeton,  1900.)  Winner,  Harvard;  G.  E.  Behr,  W.  A. 
Applegate,  C.J. Swan,  E.B.Boynton.  Time,  8.14.  Second, 
Columbia;  E.  D.  Oppenheimer,  G.  C.  Atkins,  W.  M, 
Van  Cise,  C.  B.  Marshall.  Third,  Pennsylvania;  W.  D. 
Drumheller,  C.  Klehr,  G.  Gill,  Alex.  Grant.  Fourth, 
Yale;  W.  D.  Waldron,  D.  Franchot,  W.  M.  Maltbie, 
W.  B.  Weston.  Fifth,  Cornell;  W.  B.  Flanders,  D. 
McMeekin,  D.   S.   Bellinger,  H.  E.  Hastings. 
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Four-Mile  Intercollegiate  (American  record, 
18.39 ;  Yale,  1899.)  Winner,  Harvard;  H.  W.  Foote,  H.  S. 
Knowles,  D.  P.  White,  H.  B.  Clark.  Time,  I8.452/5. 
Second,  Pennsylvania;  A.  Bowen,  A.  Grant,  W. 
Stewart,  E.  Bushnell.  Third,  Cornell;  G.  T.  Pollard, 
R.  S.  Trott,  B.  A.  Gallagher,  A.  O.  Berry. 
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Grant,  of  Pennsylvania,  ran  25  yards  better 
than  4.44 1-5,  after  having  run  in  the  two-mile 


event;  Gallagher,  of  Cornell,  ran  25  yards  bet- 
ter than  4.39  4-5,  and  Clark,  of  Harvard,  ran  50 
yards  better  than  4.40  2-5,  as  already  described. 

One-Mile  Preparatory  School  (American  rec- 
ord, 3.314/5;  The  Hill  School;  1900).  Winner,  The 
Hill  School;  H.  S.  Davis,  W.  Johnson,  A.  M.  Widdi- 
comb,  C.  B.  Long.  Second,  Mercersburg;  M.  B.  Leon- 
ard, A.  Y.  Coxe,  F.  A.  Smith,  J.  E.  Brophy.  Third, 
Lawrenceville;  K.  Leggett.  W.  Kibbe,  H.  Parsons,  W. 
Humbird.     lime,  552/s,  S'l^/a.  544/5,  512/5=3.362/5. 

THE   BOSTON  A.   A.    MARATHON   RUN. 

±\s  an  outcome  of  the  Olympian  games  in 
Athens  in  1896  (at  which  the  Boston  Athletic 
Club  and  Princeton  ably  upheld  American  ath- 
letic supremacy)  the  Marathon  run  of  40  kilo- 
meters— 24  miles,  1478.4  yards — was  insti- 
tuted in  1896;  hence  the  race  of  April  19th 
was  the  sixth  of  the  series.  The  course  was 
laid  through  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  and  as  far 
out  as  Wellesley,  Natick  and  South  Framing- 
ham.  The  start  and  finish  were  in  the  heart 
of  Boston.  Forty-two  men  entered,  of  whom 
four  were  disqualified  after  the  medical  e.x- 
amination  to  which  all  candidates  are  wisely 
subjected.  One  man  came  from  Sparta, 
Greece,  for  this  race,  but  was  badly  beaten. 
The  winner  was  John  Cafifrey  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  who,  running  superbly,  repeated  his 
last  year's  victory  and  reduced  the  record 
from  2  hours  39  minutes  44  4-5  seconds  to  2 
hours  29  minutes  23  3-5  seconds,  or  more 
than  ten  minutes.  The  second  man  was 
William  Davis,  Hamilton,  who  also  beat  the 
old  record,  his  time  having  been  2.34,  45  2-5. 
S.  A.  Mellar,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was  third. 

DUAL    TRACK    GAMES. 
CALIFORNIA  85— STANFORD   32. 

1  HE  ninth  annual  games  between  these  two 
universities  were  held  April  20th  on  the  Berk- 
eley campus,  California  winning  11  first,  9 
second,  and  3  third  places,  to  Stanford's 
2  firsts,  4  seconds  and  10  thirds.  Five  coast 
records  were  broken;  in  the  100  yards,  Cadogan, 
Cal.,  10  seconds;  mile  walk,  Zschokke,  S., 
7.9  2-5;  mile  run.  Service,  Cal.,  4.37  4-5;  high 
jump,  Powell,  Cal.,  5.10  1-2,  and  .shot  put, 
Flaw,  Cal.,  42.7  1-2,  while  this  young  man, 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  colleges,  hurled  a 
hammer  weighing  16  lbs.  4  oz.,  171  feet  2  inches 
from  a  nine-foot  circle. 

Of  the  nine  annual  contests,  California  has 
won  eight,  and  one,  in  1896,  was  a  tie. 

Yale  57,      Harvard    47;     May     11,     New    Haven. 
Pennsylvania  88,  Columbia  55;  May  11,  Phila. 

Chakles  E.  Patterson. 
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TRACK  GAMES. 


PS?-- 


The  training  of  athletes  involves' 
particular  care  of  the  skin  through 
whose  pores  the  muscles  are  reached.  They  are  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition by  always  using  in  the  bath  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  Men  and 
Women  w^ho  enjoy  outdoor  exercise  find  comfort  in  its  use.  Medi- 
cated, it  relieves  the  soreness  of  overworked  muscles,  destroys  all  odor 
from  perspiration.  Absolutely  pure,  it  cleanses  and  purifies  the  skin. 
Keeps  the  pores  open,  freshens  and   invigorates  the  entire  system. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Cream  immediately  relieves  sunburn,  chafes 
and  bruises.     Apply  it  before  and  after  to  make  shaving  easy. 

Sold  by  dealers,    25  cents  each. 

Our  booklet  will  be  sent  free  or  together  with  sample  cake  of  Soap 
and  tube  of  Cream  for  5  cents  (stamps  or  coin),  to  pay  postage. 

^ANDREW  JERGENS  &   CO.,     Sole  Agents,     Cincinnati,  O. 

"®a  Always  look  for  this  trade-mark  face  fi®" 
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COACHING  TOUR5 

THrotigli     £nglaxi<l     and     France 


Tours  of  a  week  or  more  for  parties  of  8 
to  10  people  at  a  fixed  rate — all  expenses 
included. 

Perfectly  appointed  and  finely  horsed 
drags,  with  courier,  two  groonns,  and,  if  re- 
quired, first  class  .  coachman.  Turned  out 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Ernest 
Fownes,  of  London. 

Drag  will  meet  party  at  any  Point 
and  go  wherever  desired. 

SUGGESTED  TOURS  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
WAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

Wf>e  International  Coacl&in^  Compansr 

Washington  Star  Building    ....    Washington,  D.  C. 

Baltimore  A-ent,  AKTIIl'R  W.  RODSON,  General  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Agent,  12;  East  BulUmore  Street,  Baltinore,  Md. 


GRAND   PRIZE,   PARIS,  1900;    HIGHEST  AWARD  POSSIBLE 
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Papa  says  he  cant  help 
feeling  stylish  In 

LION  BRAND 

Shirts.  Collars  and  Cuffs 


Odometer 


HORSEMEN 


$3.50 

Complete. 


Lion  Brand  Shirts,  Collars  and  Cuffs  fit  you  because 
they  fit  each  other.  Two  collars  ortwocaffscost25cents. 
It  doesn't  pay  to  pay  more.  Shirts  cost  $1,  $1.50  or  $2 
depending  on  the  kind  you  want.  Ask  your  furnisher.  It 
he  doesn't  carry  them  in  stock,  we  will  send  i  he  name  of 
one  who  will  supply  you.    Do  not  send  us  money. 

UNITED  SHIRT  &  COLLAR  CO.,  MAKERS,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


are  the  ONLY  roadsters 

who   have    never   enjoyed 

knowing  the  distance  trav- 

Here's  the  chance.   The  VEEDER  ODOMETER 

(The  first  reliable  Odome- 
ter) doubles  tho  zest  of 
driving.  Cyclistsand  auto- 
mobilists  will  tell  you  so — 
theyuse  "Veeders."  Reads 
from  the  seat  in  plain  fig- 
ures. Adjustable  attaching 
fixtures  to  fit  all  vehicles. 
Our  book,  giving  wheel 
sizes  and  full  information, 
free.  In  ordering  state 
circumference  or  diameter 
cf  wheel. 

VEEDER  MFG.  CO., 

lOSargcut  ht.,  Hurtfoi-d  Conn. 
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THE  HARNESS   HORSE 


THE  trotting  secretary  is  again  in  evidence, 
and  the  mails  are  full  of  circulars 
announcing  trotting  meetings.  When  these 
are  made  so  attractive  that  the  general  public 
(in  distinction  from  the  sporting  public), 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  them,  the  golden 
harvest  will  be  gathered.  No  theater  can 
prosper  which  offers  plays  for  the  approval 
only  of  actors;  no  mercantile  business  can 
succeed  which  does  not  cater  for  the  masses; 
no  undertaking  can  progress  unless  managed 
on  wide-awake,  up-to-date,  intelligent  and 
liberal  principles.  Entrance  money,  and  pool 
box  and  bar  privileges  have  been  relied  upon 
for  forty  years  to  support  the  sport  and  afford 
a  profit.  The  general  public  has  never  yet 
been  provided  for  in  a  proper  manner,  as 
hundreds  of  bankrupt  associations  and  lop- 
sided balance  sheets  of  American  trotting 
tracks  amply  prove.  People  are  risking 
fortunes  in  Wall  street,  and  their  health  and 
lives  in  the  Klondike,  for  the  gold  which  lies 
at  their  own  doors  in  the  proper  administration 
and  rnanipulation  of  this  strictly  national 
sport. 

A  HORSE  show  at  so  attractive  a  point  as 
Buffalo  will  be  this  summer,  and  before  the 
crowds  sure  to  assemble  there,  could  be  made 
the  most  important  equine  event  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  any  land,  as  well  as  an  object 
lesson  for  the  peoples  of  this  and  all  other 
countries.  The  horse  is  king  just  now,  and 
will  so  continue,  beyond  doubt.  The  breeders 
and  horse  fanciers  of  America  should  see  to  it 
that  all  varieties  of  the  native  and  the  im- 
ported animal  are  liberally  entered  and  cap- 
ably displayed.  The  management  might  well 
feed  all  stock  free,  or  for  a  very  small  charge; 
and  the  railroads  offer  special  inducements  on 
freight,  with  free  return.  This  is  the  horse's 
opportunity.  It  is  emphatically  his  year — 
put  him  in  the  position  he  has  earned,  and 
afford  him  the  opportunities  he  deserves. 

Breeders  are  astoundingly  indifferent  in 
these  matters.  They  always  contend  that 
they  "  cannot  afford  to  do  so  and  so, " 
when  the  truth  is  they  cannot  afford  not  to 
do  so  and  so.  Which  of  them  patronizes 
the  store  which  has  no  show  window? 
or  would  go  hundred  of  miles  to  look  at 
goods  which  were  neither  properly  and  per- 
sistently advertised,  nor  displayed?  They  sit 
at  home,  and,  because  they  know  they  are 
breeding  horses,  fancy  the  world  also  knows 
it.  Their  globe  is  bounded  by  their  front 
gate.  They  are  guilty,  too,  of  another  failing 
which    no    other    business    men    (as    a    class) 


display;  they  almost  invariably  revile  and 
"  back-cap  "  everyone's  horses  but  their  own. 
One  must  show  goods,  and  if  one  has  not  what 
the  public  wants,  either  get  it,  or  prepare  to  go 
under.  The  American  horse  has  progressed 
principally  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  the 
people  who  produced  him,  and  nothing  has 
so  proven  his  wonderful  intrinsic  merit  as  this 
fact. 

1  HE  horse  of  all  others  which  is  most  in- 
quired for  at  all  sale  marts  is  "  the  ride  and 
drive  horse,"  one  good  at  both  tasks,  and  yet 
perhaps  phenomenal  at  neither.  Save  in  a 
few  desultory  cases,  but  little  attention  is  paid 
these  popular  horses  at  any  of  our  exhibitions,, 
and  yet  the  class  is  attractive  both  to  spectator 
and  exhibitor,  and  thoroughly  practical.  The 
judges  object  sometimes,  as  both  boards  are 
called  on  to  act,  but  that  is  of  small  moment. 
The  exhibit  should  be  elaborated  in  all  the 
hights,  and  for  horses  for  women's  as  well 
as  for  men's  use. 

We  use  in  this  country  really  two  distinct 
types  of  horse,  both  for  gig  and  for  runabout 
use — the  park  horse,  and  the  utility  horse  or 
train  catcher.  The  types  are,  and  should  be, 
distinct,  the  qualities  needed  are  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  the  actiqn  and  style  requisite  in 
the  one  variety  quite  subordinate  to  the  pace 
and  endurance  essential  in  the  other.  With 
this  discrimination,  prizes  like  the  Waldorf 
Cup  could  be  much  more  intelligently  decided, 
and  the  resulting  admixture  of  types  among 
winners  prevented. 

(_^ARE  should  be  taken  also,  that  all  gig- 
horses  are  shown  to  a  full-sized  gig.  Were 
this  done,  not  a  few  winners  put  before  spec- 
ially made  small  gigs,  would  prove  how  com- 
pletely they  were  out  of  it — in  fact  the  small 
horses,  should  if  necessary,  be  changed  to  the 
regulation  sized  gig  of  another  while  in  the 
ring.  A  gig  horse  does  not  mean  a  miniature 
gig  animal,  but  one  of  about  15.2,  and  not 
under  that  by  more  than  a  very  small  fraction 
of  an  inch.  The  awarding  of  such  prizes  to 
little  horses,  however  well  they  may  go  and 
step,  is  absurd,  discouraging  and  unjust.  No' 
horse,  however  superlative,  is  facile  princeps 
at  everything,  and  to  see  horses  winning 
brougham,  gig,  high  stepping  and  other  classes ; 
and  others  taking  runabout,  gig,  leader, 
wheeler,  phaeton  and  every  other  kind  of 
ribbon,  is  most  unfair  and  disheartening  to 
the  intelligent  exhibitor  and  spectator.  Surely 
we  have  progressed  beyond  this  sort  of  thing. 

F.  M.  Ware. 
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The  Wildfowler  in  Scotland.  By  John 
Guille  Millais,  F.  Z.  S.,  with  a  frontispiece  in 
photogravure  after  a  drawing  by  Sir  J.  E.  Mil- 
lais, P.  R.  A.  8  photogravure  plates,  2  colored 
plates  and  50  illustrations  from  the  author's 
drawings  and  from  photographs. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

1  HIS  is  a  beautiful  and  important  book ;  a  rare 
combination  of  sport,  art  and  enterprise,  in 
which  the  author  relates  his  many  years  wan- 
derings as  a  hunter  naturalist  among  the  wild- 
fowl of  Scotland  and  depicts  them  in  sixty  illus- 
trations, with  a  fidelity  and  vividness  which 
tell  more  than  many  volumes  of  labored  text. 
They  are  highly  artistic  yet  such  masterpieces 
of  studied  detail  that  the  sportsmen  will  linger 
long  over  and  learn  much  from  their  brother 
wildfowler  in  Scotland. 

Dog  Watches  at  Sea.  By  Stanton  H.  King, 
with  illustrations. 

Houghton,    Mifflin   &  Co. 

J\  PLAIN  unvarnished  tale  of  a  man  before  the 
mast,  his  trials,  labors,  and  temptations  in 
many  ports  and  in  nearly  every  kind  of  craft, 
from  a  fruit-carrying  coaster  to  a  man-of-war. 
It  gives  to  all  who  desire  to  learn  the  actuali- 
ties of  the  life  of  the  ordinary  seaman,  free  from 
the  glamor  of  the  romantic  writer,  a  vivid 
picture,  and  its  confessions  carry  on  their 
face  the  conviction  of  truth. 

Life  and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  By 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

/\.LL  the  author  has  to  say  on  big  and  small 
game  shooting,  and  sea  and  fresh  water  fish- 
ing is  in  the  last  four  chapters  of  this  book. 
These  are  records  of  many  hunting  and  ang- 
ling expeditions  from  the  Selkirks  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Mexico  and  the  game  bag  includes 
silver  tip  and  small  black  bear,  wapiti,  caribou, 
the  blacktail  deer  and  antelope,  sheep  and 
goats,  quail,  ducks,  swan,  geese,  snipe,  grouse 
pheasant,  pigeons,  hares  and  rabbits.  The 
fish  range  from  the  tuna  of  the  sea  to  trout. 
It  is  a  complete  guide  to  some  of  the  best 
sporting  localities  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

A  Journey  to  Nature.     By  J.  P.  Mowbray. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

J\  Journey  to  Nature  is  more  than  a  skilfully 
told  story :  it  is  a  powerful  plea  for  nature  as 
a  necessary  part  of  man's  life,  as  well  as  a 
restorative  for  shattered  nerves  and  strained 
physical  conditions.  In  a  series  of  strongly 
impressionistic  pictures  the  author  carries  a 
middle-aged  broker,  who  had  lived  the  busi- 
ness pace  that  kills,  through  the  phases  by 
which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "the  scales 
fell  from  his  eyes"  and  he  saw  and  felt  the 


glory  and  the  beauty  of  a  natural  out-of-door 
existence. 

By  Land  and  Sky.  By  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Bacon,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  with  four  illustra- 
tions. Isbister  &  Co.,  Limited. 

1  HE  author  of  this  record  of  many  balloon 
ascents  and  of  experiments  on  land  and  sea 
to  determine  points  relating  to  the  traveling 
power  of  signals  and  sounds  under  various  at- 
mospheric conditions,  is  well  equipped  from 
many  ascents  for  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 
He  has  dealt  with  aerial  travel  mainly  in  its 
relation  to  scientific  investigation,  but  he 
makes  good  his  contention  that  ballooning  af- 
fords a  charming  and  exhilarating  recreation  to 
all  who  pursue  it  as  a  pastime.  Certainly,  if 
hairbreadth  escapes  are  sought  they  can 
be  read  in  plenty  in  the  author's  experience. 
One  danger  in  English  ballooning  would,  how- 
ever be  minimized  in  America,  by  reason  of 
greater  expanse  of  land;  viz. :  the  chance  of  be- 
ing carried  out  to  sea. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Fisheries,  Game  and  Forests  of  the  State  of 
New   York. 

1  HE  immense  public  interests  in  charge  of 
this  Commission  are  brought  to  a  focus  yearly 
in  this  report;  in  which  every  citizen  should  be 
able  to  pass  an  examination.  Then  he  would 
know  much  to  his  own  interest,  and  the  com- 
monweal's advantage,  on  forest  preservation, 
including  seedling  tree  growing,  and  the  tree's 
enemies;  the  propagation  and  protection  of 
fish  to  meet  the  depletion,  natural  and  unlaw- 
ful, in  our  rivers,  lakes  and  seaboard;  the 
working  and  extent  of  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  game;  the  sanitary  benefits  of  forest 
sanatariums,  and  numerous  other  interesting 
subjects. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

History  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  including  that  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia (Pope's),  and  also  the  history  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  cavalry  in  West  Virginia 
during  the  war;  By  Charles  D.  Rhodes,  First 
Lieutenant    Sixth    U.    S.    Cavalry. 

Hudson-Kimberly  Publishing  Co. 

The  Philippines:  the  War  and  the  People.  A 
record  of  personal  observations  and  experi- 
ences. By  Albert  G.  Robinson,  staff  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

The  Frigate  Constitution,  the  central  fig"are 
of  the  Navy  under  sail.  By  Ira  N.  Holiis. 
Illustrated.     Houghton,  Mifflin  «&  Co. 

American  Fights  and  Fighters.  A  record 
of  our  battles  by  land  and  sea  against  England, 
France  and  the  Barbary  pirates.  By  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady     McClure,  Phillips  "&  Co. 


THE  SWORD 


THE  officers  of  the  French  ironclad  Duguay- 
Trouin  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
welcome  thej^  received  at  the  several  ports 
where  they  touched,  but  what  surprised  them 
most  of  all  was  the  way  in  which  the  distinct- 
ively Gallic  game  of  the  sword  was  being 
pushed  on  American  soil.  In  New  Orleans 
and  Quebec,  where  Frenchmen  abound,  there 
is  not  interest  enough  in  fencing  to  support  a 
club,  but  at  Annapolis,  where  the  midshipmen 
of  the  French  man-of-war  fraternized  with 
our  cadets,  they  found  a  well-developed  school 
of  fence,  where  the  teaching  is  essentially  the 
same  as  their  own.  Rules  being  alike  and 
methods  almost  identical,  the  French  and 
American  middies  met  on  equal  terms  in  a 
match  which  was  made  between  teams  of  four 
from  the  visiting  man-of-war  and  the  Naval 
Academy.  Most  of  the  bouts  were  won  by 
the  home  team.  While  MM.  les  aspirants  de 
marine  were  better  than  their  hosts  in  attack, 
they  were  sooner  weary.  The  rule  that  each 
couple  fenced  until  a  score  of  five  points  stood 
to  the  credit  of  one  or  the  other  worked 
against  the  visitors.  Fifteen  bouts  were  fought 
when  the  contest  closed  with  a  score  of  65  to 
44  in  favor  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

FENCING    AT    BOSTON. 

1  HE  death  of  a  fencing  club  in  Boston  some 
years  ago  did  not  mean  the  death  of  fencing, 
for  the  Boston  Athletic  took  its  place,  and 
within  recent  years  has  developed  the  taste 
for  the  sword  in  the  city  and  in  Cambridge. 
While  successful  socially,  the  Boston  Fencing 
Club  did  not  have  enough  members  of  the 
sort  that  will  work  hard  for  the  future  of*  a 
sport,  organize  exhibitions  in  other  towns  and 
rouse  interest  among  young  people.  In  good 
time  Boston  will  try  again  and  with  the  mis- 
takes, or  rather  the  apathy  of  the  Fencing  Club 
as  a  warning,  will  surely  establish  a  good  club 
for  the  art.  Meantime,  the  Athletic  Club 
showed  its  wisdom  by  offering  medals  for  a 
competition  of  novices.  The  Worcester  Fenc- 
ing Club,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Harvard 
University,  Institute  of  Technology,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Posse 
Gymnasium  were  represented;  with  the  entries 
from  the  Athletic,  the  novices  reached  nearly 
a  score.  Mr.  Sewell  Cabot  of  the  Athletic, 
secured  first  prize  and  the  second  and 
third  went  to  Messrs.  Bertram  Shepard  and 
W.  H.  Estabrook  of  the  Worcester  Fencing 
Club.  The  response  to  the  competition  shows 
that  New  England  is  taking  up  fencing  in 
earnest  since  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  Boston 
and  Cambridge.     The  Young  Men's  Christian 


Associations  of  Providence  and  Fitchburg  have 
started  classes  this  year  and  Lowell  has  fol- 
lowed Worcester  by  founding  a  club. 

Sword  play  does  not  lend  itself  to  spectacles 
when  conducted  scientifically.  The  love  that 
dramatists  of  the  robustious  school  bear  to- 
ward the  art  causes  the  stage  to  indulge  in  a 
good  deal  of  wild  work  with  theatrical  swords, 
but  the  methods  of  the  stage  are  so  peculiar 
to  its  own  way  of  making  an  impression  on 
the  audience  that  bad  fencing  is  directly  en- 
couraged because  good  fencing  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  actors.  Hence  the  difhculty 
of  interesting  people  in  shows  of  sword  play 
that  deserve  mention.  Hence,  moreover 
the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  founding  a  club  of 
fencers.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  demand 
to  supply  more  spectacular  games  which  are 
better  understood  by  the  average  beholder, 
a  fencers'  club  is  apt  to  introduce  boxing  or 
some  other  sport,  and  that  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end. 

NATIONAL    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

JT*  EW  new  champions  have  appeared  in 
recent  years,  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
old  have  improved  in  style,  whatever  they 
may  have  gained  in  the  ability  to  make  points. 
The  Amateur  Fencers  League  gives  its  medals 
for  foil,  dueling  sword,  saber  and  singlestick; 
but  both  when  the  preliminaries  are  worked 
off  at  the  New  York  Athletic  and  the  finals  at 
the  Fencers  Club,  one  observes  the  same  thing 
— bad  form  in  the  lunging,  awkwardness  on 
the  floor.  The  judges  are  supposed  to  note 
this  in  their  marking,  but  the  vice  is  so  com- 
mon that  they  end  by  ignoring  it.  This  year 
the  foils  finally  lay  between  Townsend,  the 
champion,  and  C.  Tatham,  both  of  the  Fencers 
Club,  and  Tatham  won.  He  also  took  the 
trick  in  dueling  swords,  beating  Bothner,  of 
the  New  York  Athletic,  and  de  Diaz  of  the 
Boston  Athletic.  With  the  saber  there  was 
heavy  work  in  the  final  bouts  between  A.  Van 
Zo  Post,  of  the.  Fencers  and  Slezenger,  of  the 
New  York  Athletic,  Post  winning  and  taking 
the  championship  from  L.  Erving  who  held 
it  last  year.  Thus  the  Fencers  Club  won  the 
foil,  dueling  sword  and  saber,  while  the  New 
York  Athletic  took  the  championship  in 
singlesticks,  through  the  skill  of  Slezenger. 

The  silver  cup,  which  had  already  been  won 
two  years  in  succession  by  the  Fencers  Club, 
is  now,  having  been  won  for  the  third  time, 
their  property.  The  winner  will  offer  a  new 
cup.  At  these  contests,  very  notable  audi- 
ences of  men  and  women  gathered.  The  sea- 
son has  been  brilliant.       Charles  De  Kay. 


GOLF 


VARDON  S    DEFEATS. 

HARRY  VARDON,  open  champion  of 
America,  who  defeated  J.  H.  Taylor, 
the  open  champion  of  Great  Britain,  whilst 
here  last  summer,  has,  since  his  return  to 
England,  suffered  several  defeats,  and  in  cer- 
tain quarters  this  has  occasioned  some  sur- 
prise. During  his  tour  in  America  and  Can- 
ada Vardon  had  wonderful  success,  the  more 
so  that  his  matches  were  in  the  main  played 
against  the  best  ball  of  two  prominent  play- 
ers, a  very  heavy  handicap.  Taylor  is  amongst 
those  who  have  beaten  Vardon  since  his  re- 
turn to  England. 

Vardon  excels  off  the  tee  and  through  the 
green,  but  Taylor  offsets  this  advantage  by 
his  superior  short  game.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  condition  of  the  course  is  a  much 
more  important  factor  to  Taylor's  game  than 
to  Vardon's,  and  this  explains,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  disappointing  results  accomplished 
by  Taylor  whilst  in  America.  Our  putting- 
greens  are  much  too  small;  the  turf  imme- 
diately surrounding  them  is  not  of  such  con- 
sistency as  to  insure  a  ball  running  true  off 
a  mashie  pitch;  and  the  lies  through  the  fair- 
green  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  This 
affected  Vardon's  play  very  little,  for  he  has 
plenty  of  the  requisite  physical  power  to  tear 
a  ball  from  a  bad  lie  and  still  get  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  deadly  accuracy 
of  Taylor's  approaching  was  marred  by  the 
poor  condition  of  the  ground.  If  the  two  men 
play  on  a  first-class  course — that  is,  first- 
class  as  to  distances  and  condition  of  turf — 
there  is  nothing  to  choo.se  between  them. 
There  are  a  score  of  men  on  the  other  side, 
such  as  Braid,  White,  Herd  and  Kirkcaldy, 
who  are  liable  to  beat  either  Taylor  or  Vardon 
at  any  time,  but  they  have  not  the  records 
which  have,  during  the  past  decade,  made 
those  two  players  such  outstanding  figures  in 
professional   golf. 

THE    LAKEWOOD    TOURNAMENT. 

1  HE  fifteenth  semi-annual  open  tournament 
of  the  Golf  Club  of  Lakewood,  April  26-2cS, 
in  which  there  were  60  entries,  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  the  regular  play  of  the 
year.  In  the  qualifying  round,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Travis  made  the  course  in  165,  as  against  Mr. 
Findlay  S.  Douglas's  175;  Mr.  C.  B.  Macdon- 
ald's  183,  and  Mr.  A.  Sidney  Carpenter's  183. 
Yet,  in  the  semi-final  match  play,  Mr.  Car- 
penter ran  Mr.  Travis  within  one  stroke,  88-89, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  won  the  final  over  Mr.  Travis 
by  one  up  on  the  nineteenth  hole. 


THE   BACKWARD  SPRING. 

1  HE  fact  that  at  present  players  are  "  fiub- 
dubbing  "  a  great  many  shots,  and  seeming  to 
get  too  much  under  the' ball,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  suppleness  or  otherwise  of  their 
club's  shafts.  We  have  had  an  unusually 
wet  spring  combined  with  cold  weather,  and  the 
turf  has  been  very  tender  and  easily  skinned. 
As  far  as  golf  is  concerned  the  lateness  of  the 
season  has  been  very  unfortunate.  Inland 
courses  have  suffered  most  and  green  commit- 
tees have  been  forced  to  postpone  the  opening 
of  the  regular  greens  long  after  the  usual  date. 

J\.  VERY  interesting  discussion  has  been  going 
on  in  Golf  Illustrated,  as  to  what  consti- 
tute the  best  one,  two,  and  three  shot  holes  of 
the  various  championship  courses.  The  lead- 
ing golfers,  both  amateurs  and  professionals, 
have  expressed  their  opinions,  but  in  very 
few  cases  do  they  at  all  agree.  Mr.  J.  L.  Low, 
the  well-known  amateur,  comes  forward  with  a 
novel  proposal.  The  following,  which  relates 
to  it,  is  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Scots- 
man: 

"  Mr.  J.  L.  Low,  who  does  not  usually  speak  without 
book,  makes  a  proposal  which  must  fill  the  breast  of 
the  ordinary  golfer  with  alarm.  "I  would  advocate," 
he  says,  "more  bunkers,  far  more  bunkers;  not  two 
or  three,  but  thirty  or  forty  more  on  nearly  every 
course  I  know.  The  player  should,  in  my  view,  have 
to  steer  his  way  through  the  hazards  of  the  course, 
having  to  play  each  shot  in  fear  and  trembling.  He 
should,  moreover,  have  to  go  near  the  hazards,  so 
closely  should  they  girt  his  path.  At  present  the 
crack  just  hits  with  a  light  heart  over  the  dangers  of 
the  course,  and  his  ball  is  never  nearer  a  bunker  than 
when,  forty  feet  in  the  air,  it  soars  gaily  onward. 
Hilton,  Taylor,  and  V^ardon  all  write  of  the  fourteenth 
hole  at  Sandwich  as  an  ideal  hole.  If  I  could  drive  as 
well  as  Vardon  it  would  give  me  no  fun  at  all  to  play 
that  hole.  Two  smacks  down  an  almost  boundless 
meadow  and  two  jumps — one  over  water  and  one  over 
sa'nd;  for  such  a  player  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
trouble.  But  when  even  these  greatest  of  all  players 
approach  the  teeing-ground  of  the  eleventh  or  seven- 
teenth holes  at  St.  Andrews — or  holes  of  similar  diflS- 
culty — it  is  worth  while  watching  the  play.  Now 
something  has  to  be  risked,  and,  moreover,  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view  the  risk  is  self-imposed. 
The  position  of  the  match,  the  chances  of  success,  and, 
perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  opponent's  previous  shot 
have  all  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  game  has  risen 
from  the  merely  physical  and  mechanical,  and  has  be- 
come as  well  philosophical  and  strategical.  It  is  hinted 
that  such  holes  are  slightly  unfair,  as  a  shot  which  is 
nearly  a  good  shot  may  yet  get  punished.  If  they 
are  unfair,  by  all  means  let  us  have  more  unfair  holes. 
It  is  sometimes  urged  that  if  bunkers  be  multiplied 
and  courses  narrowed,  as  I  propose,  that  the  game 
would  become  '  cramped.'  I  do  not  think  so.  Vardon 
and  Hilton  and  Taylor,  and  players  of  their  class,  would 
still  drive  far  and  sure,  and  play  the  bold  game,  and' 
would  stand  out  still  more  prominent  tha?n  before, 
and  the  wild,  long  hitter  would  be  jettisoned  from  his 
false  position  as  a  'scratch'  player — a  position  he 
owes  to  the  great  simplicity  of  modern  links.  When 
we  hear  a  bunker  like  'Strath'  condemned,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  idea  is  that  it  might  cost  a  player  three 
or  four  strokes  in  a  scoring  competition.  A  course  laid 
out  for  a  scoring  competition  is  quite  outside  my  ar- 
gument. In  a  match  the  question  of  taking  risks 
commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  brings 
out  that  ideal  factor  '  the  slice  of  luck,'  which  alone 
makes  a  game  worthy  of  the  name,  and  raises  it  above 
a  mere  record-breaking  competition." 

Findlay  S.   Douglas. 
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THE  WINDSOR  COACH. 


flBe   ANCESTRY 
of  t^^e  COACH 


BEFORE  the  days  of  the  stage  coach 
the  greater  part  of  the  traveling  in 
England  was  done  on  saddle  horses 
procurable  at  post  stations,  ten  miles  apart. 
People  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  to- 
gether and  traveling  in  parties  for  mutual 
protection,  and  advertisements  for  com- 
panions desired  by  gentlemen  about  to  ride 
to  London  were  common.  The  charge  for 
a  horse  w^as  small,  usually  two  and  a  half 
pence  per  mile,  and  in  some  sections  horses 
could  be  had  for  three  pence  per  day,  the 
hirer  finding  the  food.  Those  who  for  any 
reason  were  unable  to  withstand  the  hard- 
ships of  a  joiirney  in  the  saddle,  were  com- 
pelled to  travel  by  wagons  used  principally 
for  merchandise,  but  which  had  a  part  set 
aside  for  travelers.  These  wagons  had  no 
springs;  they  were  drawn  by  eight  horses 
and  moved  slowly,  making  generally  from 
tv/o  to  four  miles  an  hour.     The  only  com- 


fort afforded  the  traveler  was  straw  spread 
on  the  fioor  of  the  wagon.  To  avoid  cutting 
ruts  in  the  road,  teamsters  were  exempted 
from  turnpike  tolls  if  they  used  broad  tires; 
some  of  these  were  eighteen  inches  wide,  but 
most  of  them  ranged  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inches.  The  front  axles  of  some  wagons 
were  shorter  than  the  rear  ones;  this  pre- 
vented the  hind  wheels  from  running  in  the 
tracks  of  the  front  ones,  and  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  roads.  Howe\'er  this  was  a 
considerable  tax  on  the  carrier  and,  later, 
the  choice  was  left  to  him  whether  he  would 
have  tires  not  too  narrow  to  cut  the  roads 
and  not  too  broad  to  be  more  burdensome 
to  his  already  heavy  outfit. 

With  the  steady  improvement  of  the 
highways  and  the  increased  amount  of 
travel,  coaches  came  into  general  use  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Their  development  was  slow,  for  it  was  not 
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EARLY  STAGE  WAGON. 


until  about  1830  that  the  Royal  Mail  coach 
reached  perfection. 

To  trace  tlie  coach  to  its  earliest  form  we 
must  go  back  to  the  rough  cart  with  wheels 
made  of  slices  from  tree  trunks;  this,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  earliest  wheeled  vehicle 
used  by  man,  and  two  carts,  one  placed 
l)ack  of  the  other,  formed  the  primitive 
wagon.  In  a  work  by  John  Christian  Ginz- 
rot,  published  in  Munich  in  1817,  there  is  a 
drawing  of  a  four-wheeled  dray  used  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars.  The 
under  works  of  this  wagon  are  essentially 
the  same  as  the  farm  wagon  used  to-day, 
which  in  turn  corresponds  closely  with  the 
running  gear  of  coaches.  The  body  of  the 
coach  is  a  gradual  growth  from  the  body 
of  the  early  wagons  used  in  Germany, 
which  were  fashioned  much  like  a  barge, 
higher  at  each  end  than  in  the  middle. 
When  coaches  were  first  made  the  wagon 
was  the  only  pattern  the  workman  had,  so 
he  built  a  vehicle  more  elaborate  and  with 
a  smaller  body  than  the  wagon,  the  only 
feature  he  added  being  a  canopy ;  there  were 
no  springs.  These  coaches  were  used  prin- 
cipally by  royalty  for  state  occasions. 

The  word  "coach"  is  derived  from  the 
town  of  Kotze,  in  Hungary,  where  coaches 
were  first  built.  Coaches  suspended  from 
leather  straps  were  made  in  Hungary  as 
early  as  1457,  but  they  were  not  in  general 
use  by  any  means.  In  1550  there  were  but 
three  coaches  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  until 


about  1600  that  English  coachbuilders 
adopted  the  suspension  method  of  construct- 
ing them. 

In  1555  Walter  Rippon  made  the  first 
coach  built  in  England,  and  in  1564  he  built 
one  for  Queen  Elizabeth;  which  she  evidently 
found  too  uncomfortable  to  ride  in,  for  she 
preferred  the  use  of  a  coach  brought  from 
Holland  in  1560  by  William  Bonen,  whom  she 
afterwards  made  her  coachman.  We  are  told 
that  the  Queen  discarded  this  carriage  after 
using  it  but  a  few  times ;  she  seemed  to  prefer 
the  litter  or  saddle.  We  can  hardly  blame 
her,  for,  by  referring  to  the  illustration,  we 
can  see  that  it  must  have  been  a  most  un- 
comfortable affair.  A  very  important  step 
in  the  improvement  of  the  body  of  the  coach, 
was  its  suspension  from  the  four  corner  posts 
of  the  under  carriage  by  leather  straps. 
This  no  doubt  was  suggested  to  the  builders 
by  a  very  common  custom  among  the 
wagoners  of  the  time,  of  suspending  a  broad 
strap  between  two  of  the  wagon  posts,  form- 
ing a  seat  which  relieved  them  somewhat 
from  the  jolting  over  rough  roads.  These 
were  called  "trembling"  chariots  and  were 
the  first  approach  to  comfort  in  riding. 
Their  usefulness  was  at  once  appreciated, 
for  Taylor,  known  as  the  water  poet,  says 
in  1605 — "Coaches  have  increased  with  a 
mischief  and  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the 
waterman  by  hackney  coaches  and  now 
multiply  more  than  ever."  Another  writer 
of  this  period  says,  "Now  the  use  of  these 
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coaches  brought  of  Germany  is  taken  up  and  made 
common,  that  great  ladies  caused  coaches  to  be  made 
for  them  and  rid  in  them  up  and  down  the  counties, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  little  by 
little  they  grew  usual  among  the  nobility  and  others 
of  quality,  so  that  within  twenty  years  there  grew  up 
a  great  trade  of  coachbuilding  in  England." 

By  1640  private  coaches  were  quite  common  and 
many  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  hired  them, 
and  made  a  business  of  running  them  out  of  London 
to  the  principal  towns ;  on  some  of  them  could  be  de- 
ciphered the  coats  of  arms  of  the  original  owners.  A 
description  of  the  stage  coach  of  this  period  taken 
from  Thrupp's  History  of  Coaches,  will  be  found  of 
interest.  "  The  stage  coach  began  to  be  used  in  1640, 
the  same  description  of  vehicle  as  that  in  use  for 
private  or  hackney  work,  but  of  larger  size.  The 
body  would  hold  eight  persons  at  times,  but  generally 
only  six.  The  passengers  were  screened  from  the 
weather  by  leather  curtains.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1680  that  plate  glass  was  sufficiently  cheap  to 
be  used  for  windows.  The  coachman  sat  on  a  bar 
between  the  two  standard  posts,  from  which  the  body 
was  slung,  wdth  his  feet  upon  the  footboard  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  perch.  Behind,  between  the  great 
wheels,  was  the  basket  for  luggage,  in  w'hich  the  out- 
side passengers  also  sat,  up  to  their  knees  in  straw. 
The  body  swung  about  upon  heavy  leather  straps 
through  the  rough  country  roads." 

In  a  work  entitled  "The  Present  State  of  Great 
Britain,"  by  Chamberlayne,  written  in  1649,  coaches 
are  alluded  to  in  this  manner:  "  Besides  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  conveying  men  and  letters  on  horse- 
back, there  is  of  late  such  an  admirable  commodious- 
ness  both  for  men  and  women,  to  travel  from  London 
to  the  principal  towns  in  the  country,  that  the  like 
hath  not  been  known  in  the  world,  and  that  is  by 
stage  coaches,  wherein  any  one  may  be  transported  to 
any  place,  sheltered  from  foul  weather  and  foul  waj'S, 
free  from  endamaging  of  one's  health  and  one's  body 
by  hard  jogging  or  over  violent  motion  on  horseback, 
and  this  not  only  at  the  low  price  of  about  a  shilling 
for  every  five  miles,  but  with  such  velocity  and  speed 
in  one  hour  as  the  foreign  post  can  make  but  in  one 
day."  Coaches  were  not  free  from  bitter  attack  as 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  extract  of  a  writer  in 
1662,  when  there  were  but  six  stage  coaches  in  Lon- 
don: "For,"  he  says,  "these  coaches  make  country 
gentlemen  come  to  London  on  small  occasions  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  do  but  on  urgent  necessity; 
nay  the  convenience  of  the  passage  makes  their  wives 
often  come  up,  who,  rather  than  make  such  long 
journeys  on  horseback  would  stay  at  home.  Here, 
when  they  come  to  toVvn,  they  must  be  in  the  fash- 
ion, get  fine  clothes,  go  to  plays  and  treats,  and  by 
this  means  get  such  a  habit  of  idleness  and  love  of 
pleasure  that  they  are  uneasy  ever  after.''     At   one 
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period  coaches  increased  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  was  feared  that  they  would  use  up 
all  the  horseflesh  and  leave  none  for  the 
army. 

Sedan  chairs.,  which  were  introduced  into 
London  in  1634,  were  a  great  rival  of  the 
hackney  coach,  and  their  simple,  graceful 
lines  had  much  to  do  with  influencing  the 
shape  of  the  body  of  the  coach.  Even  to 
the  present  day,  broughams  and  hansom 
cabs  show  the  form  of  these  chairs  quite 
plainly.  The  first  springs  were  taken  from 
the  bow  gun  and  applied  to  coaches.  They 
were  the  "C"  or  whip  spring,  and  are  used 
now  on  carriages  in  a  modified  form.  Springs 
added  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  riding  and 
also  lessened  the  weight  of  construction  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  experiments  were 
made  by  coach  builders  and  others  to  con- 
struct "  a  machine  to  follow  the  horses 
easily."  In  the  diary  of  Mr.  Sam'l  Pepys 
in    1665   he    writes:  "After   dinner    comes 


Col.  Blunt  in  his  new  chariot  made  with 
springs,  wherein  a  while  ago  we  rode  at  his 
house,  and  he  hath  rode  he  says  now,  this 
journey  many  miles  in  it,  with  one  horse 
and  outdrives  any  coach,  and  so  easily  he 
says;  so  for  curiosity  I  went  in  to  try  it,  and 
up  the  hill  to  the  heath  and  over  the  cart 
ruts  and  found  it  pretty  well,  but  not  so 
easy  as  he  j^retends."  When  we  consider 
that  most  coaches  of  this  period  could  not 
do  better  than  four  miles  an  hour,  this  was 
not  such  very  fast  driving  after  all. 

In  1760  there  was  made  in  France  a  post 
chaise,  which  for  comfort  in  riding  and 
lightness  of  construction,  excelled  anything 
up  to  then  produced.  It  was  in  reality  a 
Sedan  chair,  with  the  door  in  front,  placed 
upon  two  large  wheels  and  hung  on  springs. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  careful 
study  of  one  of  these  vehicles,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  at  Paris  in 
18<S9,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 
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This  vehicle  gave  the  English  coach  builder 
his  idea  for  his  post  chaise  of  1780.  It  was 
a  beautifully  built  carriage  and,  from  this 
period,  England  seems  to  have  led  the 
world  for  some  time  in  coach  building. 
The  post  chaise  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  was  the  first  attempt  at 
speed  in  traveling.  This  was  when  the 
highwayman  flourished  and  many  exciting 
experiences  of  the  road  are  related  by 
travelers  at  that  time. 

Prior  to  1784  letters  were  entrusted  to  the 
post  boys,  who  traveled  on  horseback,  and 
were  supposed  to  make  three  and  one-half 
miles  per  hour;  but  they  were  an  unreliable 
lot,  often  stopping  to  settle  disputes,  and 
losing  a  mail  bag  or  having  it  stolen  was  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Mr.  John  Palmer,  the 
originator  of  mail  coaches,  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing them  in  1786,  although  he  met 
with  much  opposition,  and  it  was  a  struggle 
of  two  years  with  him  before  the  Govern- 
ment adopted  them.  In  1784  he  gave  the 
following  statement  to  the  Government, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  Parlia- 
ment around  to  his  way  of  thinking: 

"  The  post  at  present,  instead  of  being  the 
swiftest,  is  almost  the  slowest  conveyance  in 
the  country;  and  though,  from  the  great  im- 
provement in  our  roads,  other  carriers  have 
proportionably  mended  their  speed,  the  post 
is  as  slow  as  ever."  At  first  the  mail  coaches 
were  cumbersome  affairs,  and  although  they 
could  make  but  six  miles  per  hour,  people  of 
the  time  would  hardly  believe  that  such 
speed  was  possible. 

In  1790  coaches  were  built  much  on  the 
plan  of  post  chaises,  the  driver's  seat  was 
raised  so  that  lie  could  be  over  the  horses. 


and  rested  on  the  front  axletree,  which 
must  have  been  very  unpleasant  for  pas- 
sengers occupying  the  driver's  seat.  Lug- 
gage only  was  carried  in  the  large  basket 
at  the  back,  and  passengers  who  heretofore 
occupied  that  place,  were  consigned  to  the 
roof. 

During  the  development  of  the  coach  in 
England,  America  had  constructed  a  coach 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  her  own  rough 
roads ;  the  design  was  largely  borrowed  from 
the  early  English  type,  but  embodied  an 
improvement  over  the  English  model,  by 
having  the  driver's  seat  and  back  boot 
attached  to  the  body.  The  English  were 
quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  this,  and  later 
coaches  were  built  with  both  the  driver's 
seat  and  back  boot  as  part  of  the  body,  the 
whole  resting  on  i^latform  springs  which 
came  into  use  after  1800. 

By  referring  to  the  Windsor  coach  which 
forms  the  heading  for  this  article,  it  will  be 
seen  how  the  rear  basket  of  the  early  coaches 
was  transformed  to  a  back  compartment 
containing  two  scats.  This  part  of  the  coach 
gradually  changed  its  form  to  balance  with 
the  driver's  seat. 

The  time  between  1810  and  1840  saw 
the  most  picturesque  period  of  coaching. 
The  Royal  Mail  and  road  coaches  made 
as  much  as  twelve  miles  an  hour  and  some 
of  the  mail  coaches  ran  at  fifteen  miles. 
The  substitution  of  steam  railroads  gave 
the  coach  its  death  blow  and  now  all  we 
have  to  remember  it  by  is  the  gentleman's 
road  coach,  which,  to  be  in  good  form, 
should  be  a  literal  copy  of  the  English  road 
coach  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


STORY  OF  THE  BROOK  TROUT 

THE     NATIONAL     GAME     FISH     OF    AMERICA 

By  John   D.   Quackenbos 


WAS  always  fond  of  fishing" — so 
wrote  Charles  Dickens  in  "  The  Fish- 
erman of  Lake  Sunapee,"  if  mayhap 
the  English  novelist  be  the  author  of  this 
long-lost  pathetic  American  tale — "  I  was 
always  fond  of  fishing."  So  have  been 
many  good  and  great  men  from  Simon 
Peter,  who,  when  crushed  in  soul  by  the 
death  of  his  Lord,  sought  consolation  in  the 
gentle  craft,  to  Cholmondeley-Pennell  and 
Chambers,  to  Prime  and.  Van  Dyke,  those 
moderns  of  exalted  enthusiasms  who  have 
idealized  sportsmanship  as  expressed  in 
angling.  The  plain  provision  of  the  woods 
and  streams  has  ever  satisfied  and  toned  the 
mightiest  intellects.  The  two  small  fishe§ 
have  for  centuries  fed,  imaginatively,  the 
weary  minds  that  turned  from  the  arti- 
ficialities of  society  or  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  workaday  world,  to  rough,  but;  stim- 
ulating and  genuine  nature. 

What  are  they  among  so  many  victims 
of  this  modern  civilization,  the  five  barley 
loaves  and  the  two  small  fishes?  The  barley 
loaves  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  woods,  involv- 
ing a  total  loss  of  self-consciousness  in  the 
presence  of  naked  nature,  wildly  free;  a 
spiritual  elevation  and  expansion;  an  ex- 
hilaration of  the  fancy  that  mere,  beauty 
cannot  give;  a  solace  to  the  jaded  brain  and 
woe-tyed  heart,  amid  the  savage  ruggedness 
of  granite  ledges,  the  inspiring  ancientness 
enthroned  on  levin-scarred  peaks,  quicken- 
ing the  perceptions,  unfettering  thought, 
transporting  the  soul..  And  the  two  small 
fishes  wrested  from  the  stream  in  the  oft- 
fought  battle  between  confiding  instinct 
and  educated  reason?  What  are  they 
among  so  many?  They,  and  they  alone,  are 
sufficient  unto  the  occasion.  In  their  role 
as  restorers  of  the  protoplasm  of  exhausted 
nerve  cells,  they  represent  the  adequacy 
of  the  seemingly  inadequate.  For  they  are 
as  capable  of  many-sided  application  to 
the  needs  of  humanity  as  in  the  far-off  day 
of  the  miracle;  they  are  as  subject  to  multi- 
plication by  the  divine  hand,  until  multi- 
tudes hungering  for  appropriate  spiritual 
nourishment  are  fed  and  refreshed. 


The  two  fishes  that  are  in  the  highest 
degree  both  appropriate  and  adequate  bear 
the  name  of  trout — the  Schoodic  trout  oi 
ouananiche  (the  land-locked  salmon)  and 
the  common  brook  or  red-spotted  trout, 
otherwise  called  speckled  trout  and  square- 
taU  (Salvelinus  fontinalis),  the  first,  facile 
princeps  among  American  game  fishes;  the 
second,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the  favorite 
with  anglers  among  our  fresh-water  fauna 
and  endeared  to  all  by  a  hundred  delightful 
associations  and  reminiscences. 

Our  common  brook  trout  is  not  a  trout  at 
all,  but  a  charr,  a  designation  derived  from  a 
Gaelic  word  meaning  red  or  blood-colored, 
and  thus  appropriately  describing  the  rosy 
charms  of  the  fontinalis.  Charrs  are  dis- 
tinguished from  trout  not  only  by  their  more . 
gaudy  red  or  orange  coloration,  especially 
at  the  nuptial  season,  but  also  by  the  absence 
of  teeth  on  the  body  of  the  vomer,  a  bone 
in  the  front  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Trouts  (Salmones)  have  a  single  or  double 
row  of  teeth  on  this  bone.  Charrs  (Salvelini) 
have  teeth  only  on  the  head  or  chevron  of 
the  vomer,  in  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  these  often  feebly  developed. 
The  brook  trout,  except  when  an  inhabitant 
of  far  northern  waters,  practically  lacks, 
teeth  also  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  (the, 
hyoid  bone).  A  digital  examination  of  its 
mouth  by  the  angler  will  determine  at  once 
the  family  to  vrhich  a  doubtful  specimen 
belongs.  The  charrs  are  more  beautiful, 
more  elegantly  shaped,  more  intelligent, 
wary,  and  difficult  of  capture,  and  more 
delicately  flavored'  than  the  trouts;  hence: 
they  are  more  highly  treasured  by  the  angler. 
They  are  accounted  the  aristocracy  of 
Salmonida-v  The  common  lake  trout,  the 
blue-back  trout  of  the  Rangeley  system,  the 
Dolly  Varden  trout,  a  western  cousin  of 
fontinalis,  and  the  Sunapee  saibling,  are 
charrs.  The  cut-throat  trout  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  the  rainbow  trout,  with  the  brown 
trout  of  Europe  and  the  Loch  Leven  trout, 
both  which  latter  have  been  acclimated  in 
this  country,  are  true  salmon  trouts.  The 
brook  trout  is  further  distinguished  by  its 
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so-called  square  tail,  which,  however,  is 
forked  in  young  specimens  and  slightly 
lunate  in  adults;  by  its  bright  vermilion 
spots  with  their  encircling  blue  areolae  or 
halos  (the  only  charr  so  marked) ;  by  its 
peculiar  mottled,  marbled,  barred  or  ver- 
miculated  dark  olive  back,  dorsal  fin  and 
tail;  and  bj'  brilliant  banded  pectoral, 
ventral  and  anal  fins.  The  resplendent 
tinting  of  the  sides  seems  in  the  living  fish 
to  be  viewed  through  a  dreamy  "bloom" 
of  rosy-lilac,  which  makes  this  symmetrical 
charr,  with  its  large  expressive  eyes  and 
intelligent  head,  the  peer  in  beauty  of  any 
fish  in  the  world.  Although  generally  re- 
garded as  scaleless  the  brook  trout  is  cov- 
ered with  minute  squamules  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  flesh,  there  being  about  two  hun- 
dred on  the  lateral  line  (the  water  line 
of  the  Adirondack  guides),  that  series  of 
perforated  scales  extending  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  and  dividing  the  great  lateral 
muscle  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  half. 

The  brook  trout  is  subject  to  variations 
of  color  and  form,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  its  surroundings.  Fish  of  the  swift  cur- 
rent are  lithe,  clipper-built,  and  fitted  by 
nature  with  large  and  powerful  fins  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  water;  trout  that 
inhabit  still  lakes  where  food  is  abundant, 
lose  their  grace,  acquiring  aldermanic  pro- 
portions, short  fins,  and  a  generally  gross 
appearance".  In  pure  sunlit  brook  -water, 
the  coloration  is  vivid;  under  dark  banks 
and  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  it  is  dead- 
luster  or  even  black.  In  twenty  minutes, 
through  an  automatic  command  of  the  nerv- 
ous supply,  a  trout  can  completely  change 
its  colors  from  gay  to  grave,  or  the  reverse, 
and  thus  render  itself  inconspicuous  in  any 
environment.  The  wonderful  instinct  of 
the  brook  trout  regulates  this  perfect  adap- 
tation in  tinting  to  surroundings.  Trout 
in  confinement  lose  much  of  their  color;  the 
blue  areola  pales  in  domesticated  fish. 
Trout  that  visit  the  sea  become  sih-ery  and 
lose  their  brilliant  spots. 

The  home  of  the  brook  trout  is  the  cold 
clear  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Appalachian 
highlands  and  the  Atlantic  plain,  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chattahoochie,  Savannah  and  French  Broad 
Rivers.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  feeders 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  in  some  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  Hudson  Bay.  and  in  the  rivers  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  Islands,  but 
does    not  occur  west   of   the  Mississippi  in 


the  United  States  or  west  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan in  Canada.  Temperature  determines 
its  distribution  in  its  native  habitat.  Trout 
love  cold  water  and  as  a  rule  do  not  thrive 
in  pond  or  stream  whose  temperature  rises 
above  sixty -eight  or  seventy  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. A  lower  temperature  is  better  adapted 
to  their  needs ;  hence  in  the  spring-time  they 
affect  rapids,  and  during  the  summer  months 
retire  into  the  spring  holes  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds  and  lakes,  or  push  for  the  head- 
waters of  mountain  streams  which  are  sup- 
plied by  cold  springs  and  kept  cold  by  the 
overhanging  foliage  and  the  altitude. 

The  upper  waters  of  the  streamlets  are 
the  scenes  of  their  autumnal  loves.  To  the 
gravelly  shallows  at  the  very  sources  the 
mated  fish  shape  their  bridal  tours,  which 
begin  in  September  and  culminate,  usually 
before  November  closes,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nests  in  the  gravel  by  the  prospec- 
tive mother  trout,  the  deposit  of  eggs  in 
the  nests,  and  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs 
with  the  milt  of  the  males.  The  brook 
trout  is  a  passionate  lover  and  wooer.  Clad 
in  lustred  wedding  garment,  he  circles  in 
proud  sweeps  before  his  more  plainly  at- 
tired bride,  who  rests  with  her  head  up 
stream  calmly  vibrating  her  fins.  Nearby 
is  the  nest,  an  excavation  fanned  in  the 
gravel  or  sand  and  carefully  swept  by  the 
tail  of  the  female.  Into  this  nest  it  is  the 
object  of  the  male  fish  to  coax  his  mate,  and 
he  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  rubbing 
himself  against  her  in  order  to  e.xcite  her 
sexual  instincts,  and  flashing  his  painted 
sides  before  her  in  journeys  to  and  from  the 
bridal  bed,  the  poetry  of  an  epithalamion  in 
his  every  motion.  The  climax  of  mutual 
passion  is  reached  in  the  extrusion  of  a  few 
eggs  and  their  attempted  impregnation  by 
the  male  trout.  This  procedure  is  re- 
peated until  the  female  has  completely 
emptied  her  ovaries,  and  all  the  eggs  de- 
posited are  covered  with  loose  gravel.  The 
time  of  hatching  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  Seth  Green's  experi- 
ments assume  fifty  days  as  the  period  of 
incubation  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  fifty 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  every  degree  warmer 
hastening  the  procedure  five  days  and  every 
degree  colder  retarding  it  five  days.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  eggs  deposited  by  a 
female  trout  (about  1 ,000  eggs  to  every  pound 
of  gravid  fish)  are  impregnated;  according  to 
the  observations  of  A.  Nelson  Cheney, 
state  fish  culturist  of   New  York,  but  two- 
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per  cent,  are  fertilized,  and  of  these  two  per 
cent.,  probably  not  more  than  one  in  five 
hundred  becomes  a  mature  trout  large 
enough  to  basket.  The  female  trout  does 
not  protect  her  progeny  after  they  are 
hatched  as  does  the  mother  black  bass. 
Artificial  propagation  improves  substan- 
tially (^in  nature  in  the  number  of  eggs  im- 
pregnated (nearly  all)  and  in  the  percentage 
hatched.  The  eggs  of  a  ripe  female  are 
extruded  by  gentle  pressure  along  the  sides 
and  belly  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the 
stripper  and  are  collected  in  a  clean  basin 
or  pan.  They  are  fertilized  by  bringing 
them  in  contact  with  milt  similarly  obtained 
from  the  male  fish,  the  pan  being  kept  in 
motion  until  impregnation  is  effected.  It 
is  customary  to  add  a  little  water.  In  the 
hatching-troughs  of  a  fish  culture  station, 
in  a  current  of  cold  water,  the  vitalized  eggs 
mature  safely  on  wnre  screens  coated  with 
paraffine  varnish  to  prevent  rust.  The  per- 
centage of  loss  is  small;  for,  although  in 
danger  of  destruction  by  fungus  and  other 
contagious  diseases,  there  is  immunity  from 
drought,  flood,  mill  refuse  and  frost,  and 
absolute  exemption  from  the  attacks  of  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  such  as  fish,  birds, 
water-rats,  snakes,  frogs,  and  the  larvse  of 
various  insects.  "Most  water-creatures," 
Seth  Green  truly  remarked,  "love  fish 
spawn  as  human  creatures  admire  omelettes." 
Hence  the  mortality  among  eggs  left  to 
hatch  in  a  natural  way  is  enormous.  This 
is  a  provision  of  Nature  to  prevent  useless 
and  even  dangerous  overstocking  of  waters. 
Fish  culture,  on  the  contrary,  by  proper 
care  and  feeding,  carries  through  the  peril- 
ous stages  of  immaturity  from  ninety  to 
ninety-eight  in  every  hundred,  and  thus, 
when  intelligently  conducted,  rapidly  popu- 
lates lakes,  rivers  and  seas  that  have  been 
depleted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  great- 
est enemy  of  fishes — man.  Writes  the  pioneer 
of  American  fish  culturists:  "Of  ten  thou- 
sand eggs  deposited  in  the  natural  method, 
only  twenty  or  thirty  hatch.  One  half  of 
these  (suppose  that  one-half  of  all  fishes 
that  are  born  perish  before  attaining  a 
marketable  condition)  would  give  us  but 
ten  or  fifteen  full-grown  fish;  w^hereas  with 
the  care  of  man,  nine  thousand  can  be 
hatched,  and  if  one-half  perish,  we  should 
have  remaining  four  thousand  five  hundred 
— a  difference  so  great  as  to  be  almost  in- 
credible." For  a  month  or  more  after  the 
little  fishes  are  hatched,  as  alevins,  they  eat 


nothing,  being  supported  by  absorption  of 
the  yolk-sac,  which  hangs  behind  the  gill- 
openings.  In  this  state  they  are  practi- 
cally helpless,  and  if  ]ilaced  in  streams, 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  dace,  shiners, 
and  other  predatory  fishes.  It  is  not  until 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  umbilical 
sac  that  they  are  permitted  by  the  watchful 
breeder  to  pass  into  the  cool  brooks,  where 
their  inherited  instincts  enable  them  to 
elude  pursuit.  Here  it  is  amusing  to  watch 
the  little  fry  hiding  behind  sticks  and 
gravel  from  the  keen-eyed  larger  trout  and 
minnows,  or  darting  about  with  an  air  of 
security  over  the  clean  bottom  in  water 
too  shallow  for  their  enemies  to  penetrate. 
For  a  twelve-month  these  baby  fishes  sub- 
sist on  the  vegetable  and  animal  organisms 
which  abound  in  the  streams,  not  passing 
down  into  the  deeper  lakes  or  rivers  until  as 
yearlings  they  are  able  to  defy  the  machina- 
tions of  their  enemies.  The  average  age  at 
w^hich  the  brook  trout  begins  to  reproduce 
its  kind  is  two  years. 

The  growth  of  trout  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  food  supply.  A  two-3^ear- 
old  fish  may  weigh  an  ounce  or  it  may 
weigh  a  pound.  Forced  feeding  has  pro- 
duced half  pound  yearlings  at  the  fishery 
of  the  South  Side  Club,  Long  Island.  Wild 
trout,  where  fish,  insect  or  crustacean  food 
is  abundant,  are  rapid  growers.  A  marked 
fish  that  was  annually  returned  to  the  lake 
at  the  Sunapee  Station  was  observed  to 
gain  one  pound  a  year  during  the  three 
years  it  was  under  observation.  Trout  that 
visit  the  sea  increase  in  weight  phenomen- 
ally, owing  to  an  unrestricted  diet  of  young 
crabs,  shrimps,  and  other  crustaceans.  From 
these  they  absorb  pigments  that  color  their 
flesh  blood-red.  The  maximum  weight  at- 
tainable by  a  brook  trout  would  appear  to 
be  about  twelve  pounds.  Rangele}'  Lake 
in  Maine  and  Sunapee  Lake  in  New  Hamp- 
shire have  each  given  nurture  to  such  a 
giant.  Accounts  of  larger  brook  trout  are 
untrustworthy. 

What  concerns  the  practical  angler  most 
is  how  readily  to  capture  this  "gold-spangled 
living  arrow  of  the  white  w-ater,  able  to 
zigzag  up  the  cataract,  able  to  loiter  in 
the  rapids,  whose  dainty  meat  is  the  glanc- 
ing butterfly."  As  long  ago  as  1496,  the 
comely  nun  of  St.  Albans  enthusiastically 
taught  in  her  "Fysshynge  with  an  Angle" 
that  "angling  with  a  dubbe  in  lepynge 
time,"  or  fly  fishing,  represents  the  acme  of 
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sport.  And  casting  the  artificial  fly  is  still 
considered  the  most  scientific  form  of 
angling.  He  who  would  practice  it  should 
provide  himself  with  a  light  elastic  three- 
jointed  rod,  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  pre- 
ferably of  split  bamboo  and  varying  in 
weight  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  ounces, 
according  to  'the  stream  selected  for  whip- 
ping or  the  size  of  the  fish  expected  to  rise. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  butt  and  under- 
neath the  rod  is  attached  a  steel-pivoted, 
single-action  click-reel,  on  which  the  line  i^ 
wound.  This  line  should  be  of  the  best 
waterproof  braided  silk  (size  F  or  G,  the 
heavier  line  being  more  easily  cast),  and 
tapered  if  desired.  To  the  line  is  knotted  a 
leader  six  feet  long  and  made  of  single  strands 
of  fine  silkworm  gut  stained  a  neutral  tint 
by  soaking  it  in  an  infusion  of  tea  or  a  weak 
solution  of  Arnold's  writing  fluid.  The 
flies  selected  -are  looped  on  the  leader, 
never  more  than  three  in  number.  Before 
looping  or  tying,  gut  leaders  must  be 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water  or  softened  by 
keeping  between  pieces  of  damp  felt;  if 
manipulated  when  dry,  the  gut  cracks  and 
is  rendered  wortliless.  Lines  are  always 
to  he  dried  after  using. 

Casting  the  fly  involves  a  backward  and 
a  forward  motion  of  the  rod.  The  hand- 
piece is  grasped  firmly  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  the  thumb  is  extended  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  rod,  and  the  line  from 
the  reel  (below  and  behind  the  hand)  is 
allowed  to  pass  between  the  rod  and  the 
forefinger,  so  that  it  can  be  controlled  by 
pressure.  The  essential  principle  of  fly- 
casting  consists  in  allowing  time  enough 
for  the  line  in  the  back  cast  to  straighten 
out  before  a  forward  impulse  is  given  to 
the  rod.  The  motion  required  is  largely 
a  wrist  motion,  and  must  be  deliberate  and 
not  jerky.  After  practice,  the  angler 
automatically  allows  in  the  back  cast  for 
varying  lengths  of  line.  The  flies  must  fall 
gently  on  the  water,  without  splashing,  in 
advance  of  the  leader,  and  must  be  kept 
moving  in  simulation  of  the  struggles  of 
a  natural  insect,  or  be  allowed  to  float 
down  with  the  current.  The  angler  should 
strike  quickly  at  the  rise,  gauging  the  force 
with  which  he  strikes  by  the  size  of  the 
rising  fish.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
draw  the  flies  over  the  water  so  far  toward 
the  caster  that  the  power  to  strike  is  lost. 
When  a  fish  is  hooked,  the  object  is  to 
"play"  it  until  it  is  exhausted  and  can  be 


reeled  within  reach.  The  angler  responds 
to  its  rushes  by  giving  it  line,  recovering 
the  line  as  opportunity  offers.  When 
"kiUed,"  the  fish  is  reeled  close  enough  to, 
be  landed  with  a  hand  net  or  gaffed. 

As  to  choice  of  flies,  no  two  anglers  agree, 
each  having  his  favorites,  and  each  being 
prejudiced  by  his  own  experience.  There 
are  a  thousand  varieties  to  select  from,  the 
leading  forms  of  which,  for  American 
waters,  are  iflustrated  in  color  in  Mary 
Orvis  Marbury's  "Favorite  Flies  and  Their 
Histories."  In  general,  small  somber  flies  are 
appropriate  in  sunny  weather  and  smooth 
water;  larger  and  more  brilliant  flies,  during 
cloudy  weather,  and  for  evening  or  rough 
water  fishing.  But  wherever  much  angled 
for,  trout  become  educated  and  wary,  and 
the  flies  must  be  selected  accordingly,  while 
the  manner  of  ofi"ering  them  must  be  deft 
and  unobtrusive.  The  very  clothing  of  the 
angler  should  be  of  dead  grass  or  dull  olive 
hue,  as  such  shades  conceal  his  presence 
more  effectually  from  the  trout — an  import- 
ant requisite.  And  to  quote  again  "  Fishin' 
Julie"  of  Sopwell  Nunner}-,  "The  fyrste 
and  pryncypall  poynt  in  anglyng  is  Kepe 
ye  ever  fro  the  water,  fro  the  sighte  of  the 
fysslie."  The  writer  of  this  article  prefers 
to  fish  down  stream.  Others  claim  that 
heavier  creels  ma}'  be  made  by  reversing 
this  practice,  as  trout  natural!}'  lie  with 
their  heads  directed  up  current  on  the  watch 
for  food  floating  down,  and  are  supposed  to 
1)e  less  likely  to  notice  the  angler's  api)roach 
from  behind. 

It  is  not  unsportsmanlike  to  fish  Avitli  bait 
when  fly-casting  is  impossible  or  has  proved 
fruitless.  A  longer  and  stiff er  rod  is  re- 
quired, small  hooks  are  attached  to  the 
leader  instead  of  flies,  and  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  sink  the  bait  below  the  surface  a 
split  shot  is  pinched  on  the  leader.  As 
much  skill  and  experience  are  demanded 
in  the  selection  of  killing  baits  as  in  the 
choosing  of  taking  flies,  the  choice  lying 
among  the  common  angleworm,  grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects,  and  minnows. 
An  inspection  of  the  mouth  of  a  captured 
trout  will  not  unfrequently  reveal  the  food 
which  for  the  nonce  pleases  the  whims  of 
the  fish  in  a  particular  locality.  Our  wild 
mountain  streams  and  the  tiny  brooks  that 
trickle  through  our  New  England  pastures 
compel  bait  fishing,  and  that  kind  of  angling 
not  unfrequently  implies  as  great  adroit- 
ness as  casting  the  fly.     The  object  is  to 
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outwit  the  trout;  and  he  who  floats  a  living 
insect  impaled  on  a  tiny  hook  down  a 
plunging  stream  on  a  piece  of  bark,  and 
many  yards  below  where  he  stands,  twitches 
off  the  fluttering  bait  into  the  current  to 
strike  the  fancy  of  a  quick-eyed  trout  he  has 
long  cast  for  in  vain — I  hold  that  man  has 
no  more  reason  for  self-reproach  than  he 
who,  under  other  circumstances  that  permit, 
deceives  a  dimpling  cliarr  with  sleave-silk 
and  feathers. 

The  time  has  come  round  once  more  for 
the  barley  loaves  and  the  fishes.  Well,  if 
the  fishes  have  red  spots  with  blue  areolae, 
two  are  amply  sufficient.  I  recall  a  fishing 
excursion  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  a  sunny 
fourth  of  April: 

When  chlorophyl  tints  leaf  and  bud, 
And   incense   breathes   from   field   and   wood, 
And  music  such  as  art  knows  not 
Bursts  from  each  joyous  feathered  throat; 
A  hundred  factors  swell  the  bliss 
Of  a  soul-spelling  synthesis. 

The  trip  was  a  failure  from  the  market 
hunter's  standpoint,  but  a  big  success  from 
the  view-point  of  a  sportsman  and  a  nature 
lover.  Eight  trout  —  the  smallest  one- 
third  of  a  pound,  and  the  largest  three- 
cjuarters — was  the  material  reward:  but 
the  thought  that  these  were  lured  from  a 
river  that  had  been  desecrated  by  a  pro- 
cession of  men  and  boys  since  3  a.  m.  on 
April  1st,  was  exhilarating  in  the  extreme. 

But  trout  are  not  the  only  objects  of 
pursuit  by  the  intellect  and  the  imagination. 
This  was  my  first  outing  since  the  pre- 
ceding September,  and  you  may  believe  I 
was  keenly  thrilled  by  the  aesthetic  com- 
ponents that  impressed  me  on  every  side, 
bird  songs,  country  fragrance,  tree  figures, 
mountain  outlines,  soft  spring  greens,  dist- 
ant haze.  And  then  the  sweet  sense  of 
weariness  after  the  exertion,  and  the  deep, 
dreamless  sleep,  and  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence that  comes  over  you  the  next 
morning,  rendering  a'ou  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit any  man  your  superior.  So,  if  the  trip 
to  the  laughing  Wepowage  did  not  Aveary 
one  with  the  trout  he  had  to  carry,  it  cer- 
tainly did  introduce  him  again  to  the  scenes 
and  sounds  the  true  sportsman  loves — to 
that  school  of  virtues,  gentle  angling,  in 
which  men  learn  lessons  of  wisdom,  tem- 


perance, unselfishness,  resignation,  and  love 
— love  for  the  lowly  forms  of  animal  life, 
love  for  their  fellow  creatures,  and  love  for 
the  God  of  Nature.  The  recollection  of 
many  such  an  outing  inspires  the  pleasant 
thoughts  embodied  in  the  following  verses. 
They  are  addressed  to  each  brother  angler 
— to  the  man  who  is  a  lover  and  student  of 
nature  and  her  wild  life,  who  takes  fish  and 
shoots  furred  and  feathered  game  in  a 
chivalrous  manner,  never  unnecessarily  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  killing  —  to  the  man 
who  is  by  nature  humane,  courteous,  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  of  others,  noble, 
chivalric,  the  gentleman  refined,  the  thor- 
ough-paced sportsman : — 

<Jnce  more  about  the  forest  glades 

The  dotted  warblers  sing. 
And  sylvan  voices  whisper  there 

The  music  of  the  spring. 

Once  more  the  alder-shaded  brook. 
The   meadow's   bank   along, 

Ripples  in  subtle  harmony  with 
The  tawny  thrush's  song. 

The  thorn-bush  by  the  lilied  marsh 

The  starling  greets  again; 
In  its  thick  maze  his  brown  mate  rests, 

Lulled  by  his  doleful  strain, 

As  hovering  on  flame-tipped  wing 
Her  sedge-bound  nest  above, 

He  cheers  her  long  and  faithful  tryst 
With  notes  of  joy  and  love. 

Come,  gentle  friend,  and  hie  with  me 

O'er  pastures  violet-pied. 
And  wet  the  yellow  May-fly 

In  the  streamlet's  foam-beat  tide. 

Come  where  the  fleur-de-lis  reflects 

The  far  sky's  deepest  blue, 
And  sprays  of  pink  azalea  bloom 

Half  hide  the  distant  view. 

And  let  me  see  thee  float  thy  lure 
'Neath  spreading  hemlock  wings. 

O'er  shadowy  pools,  where  melt  in  one 
A  hundred  hill-side  springs. 

And  then  to  note  that  changing  look 
'Twixt  certainty  and  doubt, 

And  watch  the  supple  rod  respond 
To   rush  of  maddened   trout. 

And  now  among  the  fern  he  lies, 

A  roseate  blaze  in  green ; 
What  brush  can  paint,  what  pen  describe 

That  symmetry  and  sheen? 

How  much  in  common  you  and  I 
Find  in  these  wild  delights: 

Thank  God,  in  friendship  strong  and  pure. 
Such  taste  our  souls  unites. 


WEST  END  OF  OUR  HOUSE,  AND  CONSERVATORY. 


SUMMERING    IN    NORFOLK 


By  J.   William   White 


TO  people  of  moderate  means  who  find 
pleasure  in  outdoor  life,  and  who 
feel  the  charm  of  natural  beauty 
and  of  historic  associations,  England  offers 
for  a  summer's  holiday  advantages  difficult 
to  find  elsewhere.  I  am  not  without  a  basis 
of  comparison,  having  spent  many  summers 
in  Europe,  and  having  seen,  like  numbers  of 
my  wandering  countrymen,  enough  of  both 
continents  to  enable  me  to  weigh  merits 
and  demerits  from  a  holiday  standpoint. 
There  are  Americans  who  love  open  air, 
sea  bathing,  sunshine  and  exercise,  who  are 
allured  by  the  traditions  and  surroundings 
of  older  countries,  and  who  think  that 
quiet  comfort  and  health  are  more  enjoy- 
able than  heat,  hurry  and  excitement.  To 
such  as  these  the  experience  of  two  people 
seeking  both  rest  and  diversion  may  be  of 
practical  interest;  and  it  is  for  their  benefit 
that  I  endeavor  briefly  to  detail  the  attrac- 
tions and  the  cost  of  last  summer's  outing 
on  the  east  coast  of  England. 

We  began  by  selecting  Norfolk  as  the 
general  region,  and  a  district  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  of  Happisburgh  as  the 
special  locality  in  which  we  wanted  to  live. 


We  were  influenced  in  the  first  case  by 
experience  of  the  bracing  sea  air,  the  fine 
bathing  of  the  North  Sea,  the  good  roads 
and  the  interesting  antiquities  of  the  county; 
while  the  narrower  limits  were  due  to  our 
desire  to  be  near  friends  who  had  a  cottage 
close  to  Happisburgh.  Inquiry  was  made 
in  London  of  real  estate  agents,  and  we 
were  put  in  communication  with  a  local 
auctioneer  and  land  valuer,  to  whom  we 
wrote  our  wishes  as  to  the  size  of  house, 
length  of  stay,  etc.  This  took  five  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  an  express  from 
Liverpool  Street  carried  us  in  three  hours 
to  a  seaside  station  where  we  met  the  agent. 
Establishing  temporary  headquarters  at  a 
most  comfortable  hotel,  we  spent  half  a  day 
in  driving  about  the  country,  and  saw  six 
or  seven  places,  one  of  which  met  all  our 
requirements.  An  appointment  was  made 
with  the  owner  for  the  following  day  at 
noon;  at  which  time,  after  a  short  talk,  an 
agreement  was  signed  fixing  the  terms  of  a 
lease  for  six  weeks,  possession  being  given 
immediately.  So  much  for  the  trouble 
involved  in  finding  and  securing  a  house. 
This     was     not     exceptionally     easy.     For 
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various  reasons  it  has  never  been  convenient 
for  us  to  decide  these  matters  long  in  ad- 
vance, and  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  on  the  spot  have  thus  far  always  been 
ample. 

Now  as  to  the  place  selected.  The  house 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  last  century 
and  was  of  yellowish-gray  brick,  much 
softened  in  color  by  time,  and  partly  cov- 
ered by  ivy,  Virginia  creeper  and  climb- 
ing roses.  It  stood  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  village,  on  a  slight  elevation,  the 
main  portion  facing  south,  and  was  bathed 
in  sunlight  all  day  long.  The  only  building 
in  sight,  except  our  own  lodge,  which  could 
barely  be  seen  through  the  trees,  was  the 
top  of  an  old  square  church  tower  which  has 
been  a  landmark  for  six  centuries.  In  the 
immediate  foreground  were  a  lawn,  as  green 
and  velvety  as  only  English  lawns  can  be, 
a  paddock  with  sleepy  cattle  grazing,  and 
a  high  hedge  separating  our  grounds  from 
a  road,  along  which  a  dozen  or  so  of  leisurely 
vehicles  passed  during  the  day.  Beyond 
the  road  yellow  wheat  fields  extended  to  the 
fringe  of  trees  on  the  horizon.  To  the  west 
were  more  green  lawns,  and  a  grove  of  oaks 
and  firs,  limiting  our  domain,  and  making  a 
restful  mass  of  shade  on  the  sunniest  day. 
To  the  east  were — first,  a  secluded  garden 
shut  in  by  hedges  and  high  trees,  looking 
out  on  nothing  and  overlooked  by  nothing, 
a  place  for  old  ladies  and  afternoon  teas;  then 
more  fine  trees,  and  a  cricket  field  of  our 
own,  with  a  miniature  pavilion  for  spectators, 
a  scoring  board  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  great  English  game.  Back  of  the 
house,  to  the  north,  an  open  space,  paved 
and  clean,  was  separated  from  the  lawns 
and  gardens  by  a  high  wall  covered  with 
creepers,  and  containing  a  roomy  stable  and 
coach  house.  Back  of  them  again  was  an 
orchard,  and  beyond  that  a  large  vegetable 
garden  that  was  the  most  picturesque 
corner  of  the  place,  on  account  of  its  beauti- 
ful old  red  brick  wall,  built  in  gentle  curves 
and  covered  with  pears,  plums  and  peaches. 
The  house  contained  a  large  dining-room, 
a  spacious  drawing-room,  a  comfortable 
library,  with  four  bedrooms  and  bath- 
rooms above  these,  and  two  guest  rooms  in 
the  wnng.  The  latter  included  also  three 
servants'  rooms,  a  trunk-room,  and  a  man's, 
room;  and  on  the  ground  floor  were  the 
kitchen  and  scullery,  lamp-room,  store- 
room, plate  closet,  pantry,  servants'  hall 
and  dairy.     I  have  gone  into  these  details 


because  without  them  it  is  useless  to  talk 
of  price  and  cost,  and  unless  I  discuss  price 
and  cost,  I  might  fail  to  convince  the  very 
people  whom  I  am  addressing — the  people 
whose  holiday  expenses  may  be  said  to 
average  five  dollars  a  day  each.  This  will 
board  them  in  comfortless  fashion  at  a 
crowded  American  resort,  where  they  live 
for  weeks  or  months  in  meager,  unhomelike 
rooms,  "in  company"  says  Gilbert  Parker, 
"with  a  pitcher  of  ice-water,  and  an  in- 
fernal machine  on  the  wall."  Let  us  see 
what  it  buys  in  Norfolk.  Our  house  and 
grounds  (thirteen  acres),  with  the  services 
of  a  gardener  and  coachman,  cost  $225  for 
SLX  weeks;  our  other  servants  180.  This 
was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  paid 
locally,  and  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  above 
the  price  that  would  be  asked  if  a  cook, 
parlor  maid  and  chamber  maid  were 
engaged  at  a  London  agency.  Our  milk, 
cream  and  eggs  cost  $35;  fowls  and 
butcher's  meat,  $40;  groceries  and  other 
provisions  $40.  Vegetables  were  supplied 
from  our  own  garden.  The  total  for  six 
weeks  was  about  $450,  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  $10  a  day  for  two  persons;  but  then 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
friends  and  relatives.  In  other  words,  and 
to  take  the  most  material  view,  in  place  of 
the  stuffy  little  room,  always  hot  in  the  day, 
and  frequently  hot  at  night,  the  divided 
and  sometimes  reluctant  service,  the  often 
unsatisfactory  diet,  the  crowded  noisy 
dining-hall,  we  had  the  comfort  of  large 
airy  rooms,  of  excellent  cooking,  of  a  diet 
varied  to  suit  our  own  requirements,  of  neat, 
quiet,  competent  service,  and  of  the  com- 
plete independence  in  all  the  little  matters 
connected  wdth  the  important  procedures 
of  eating  and  sleeping  which  constitutes  true 
luxury,  and  which  is  scarcely  attainable  at 
hotels  by  persons  of  ordinary  means.  More- 
over—  to  Americans — an  average  August 
temperature  of  fifty-eight  to  sixty-two  de- 
grees in  the  shade  seems  worthy  of  note,  and 
not  altogether  undesirable.  The  mention  of 
sleeping  emphasizes  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  such  a  holiday — the  absolute 
quiet.  The  house,  like  many  English 
country  places,  was  so  planned  that  the 
servants'  quarters  in  the  wing  were  far 
removed.  The  ordinarj^  household  and 
stable  noises  were  unknown.  No  farm- 
house with  its  persistent  ducks,  exuberant 
roosters  and  maternally  anxious  cows  was 
within  hearing  distance.     By  day  the  robins, 
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thrushes  and  starlings  twittered  on  the 
lawn.  By  night  stillness  reigned  unbroken. 
The  wind  in  the  trees,  or,  on  quiet  nights, 
the  surf  of  the  North  Sea  breaking  on  the 
beach  a  mile  away,  were  the  sole  sounds, 
and  they,  like  most  of  the  sounds  of  in- 
animate Nature,  were  restful  and  soothing. 
To  any  one  who  lives  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  within  hearing  distance  of  the  intol- 
erable noises  of  city  life,  now  merely  mod- 
ified at  night,  and  often  worst  in  the  early 
morning,  such  silence  as  this  is  more  than 
grateful;  it  is  healing  and  restorative. 

The  nearest  village  was  Stalham,  two 
miles  away.  There  shopping  could  be  done 
and  all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  procured  from  the  most 
painstaking  and  obliging  people  imaginable. 
Indeed  those  virtues  characterized  all  our 
neighbors,  which  added  greatly  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  our  summer. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  however,  that 
I  have  not  yet  made  out  my  case.  Quiet, 
pleasant  surroundings,  good  food,  fresh  air — 
"Why" — it  may  be  said — "the  cabbage 
in  the  field  has  all  these."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  more  is  needed  to  make  not  only 
an  agreeable,  but  even  a  healthful  holiday. 
There  must  be  for  most  people  some  stimu- 
lus outside  of  themselves,  some  object  to 
make  exercise  seem  desirable.  If  that 
stimulus  has  an  intellectual  basis,  or  if  the 
exercise  be  under  novel  and  interesting 
circumstances,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  taken,  and 
much  more  likely  to  do  good.  These  are 
truisms;  their  application  is  obvious.  On 
all  sides  of  our  English  home  are  places  and 
objects  of  interest — the  sort  of  interest  that 
has  a  greater  charm  for  us  than  for  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  Henry  Kings- 
ley  says  that,  if  you  want  to  see  true  vener- 
ation manifested,  you  should  watch  an 
American  going  through  Westminster 
Abbey  for  the  first  time.  There  is  only 
one  Westminster,  but  England  is  full  of 
historic  churches — churches  rich  in  tradi- 
tion, and  with  a  page  of  the  nation's  life 
wrought  into  every  stone.  Here,  within 
fifteen  miles — fifteen  miles  of  perfect  bicy- 
cling English  road,  lined  with  rose-smoth- 
ered, primly-hedged  cottages,  is  Norwich 
Cathedral,  the  great  Norman  edifice,  built 
by  Herbert  of  Lorraine,  much  of  it  unaltered 
since  his  day,  and  the  grim  Norman  keep 
practically  intact  after  nine  centuries.  All 
the  way  we  have  fine  glimpses  of  the  Broads, 
green  with  rushes,  white  with  flashing  sails. 


marked  at  intervals  with  the  great  cruci- 
form arms  of  old  stone  windmills;  of  old 
churches  with  thatched  roofs  and  round 
towers,  green  to  their  parapets,  and  peace- 
ful little  churchyards  where  the  great 
people  of  the  neighborhood  sleep  in  solemn 
state,  while  their  erstwhile  neighbors  lie 
under  modest  moss-grown  tombstones,  not 
much  more  quiet  now,  it  would  seem,  than 
they  were  during  life.  Moreover,  in  this 
country  of  permanent  records  and  tradi- 
tions, only  a  little  search  is  needed  to  lend 
a  human  interest  to  monuments  old  and 
new.  When — to  give  just  one  example — 
we  stop  to  take  breath  in  Beeston  church- 
yard, and,  after  admiring  the  old  park 
which  borders  it  and  the  hall,  seen  indis- 
tinctly far  away  among  the  trees,  turn  to 
the  row  of  Prestons  who  lie  behind  the 
church,  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  know 
that  the  third  baronet,  near  the  end  of  the 
row,  whose  tombstone  is  not  yet  weather- 
worn, was  a  inember  of  a  celebrated  Oxford 
eight  whose  record  is  familiar  to  everyone 
interested  in  athletics.  We  may  remember, 
likewise,  that  it  was  a  Cavalier  ancestor  of 
this  same  baronet  who  stood  with  Charles 
the  First  upon  the  scaffold,  and  received 
an  emerald  ring  from  the  hand  of  the  dying 
king,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  dead  and 
buried  Prestons  are  not  without  their  claim 
on  our  regard.  At  the  least,  they  afford 
matter  for  thought  during  a  pleasant  morn- 
ing's ride  with  a  fine  cathedral  at  the  end 
of  it. 

The  same  distance — fifteen  miles — S.  E. 
(instead  of  S.  W.),  again  over  perfect 
bicycling  roads,  brings  one  to  Yarmouth, 
after  passing  on  the  way  the  picturesque 
villages  of  Potter  Heigham,  Martham,  St. 
Margaret's  and  Caistor,  the  home  of  the  real 
Sir  John  Fastolf,  who  in  his  day  was  a 
doughty  warrior,  fought  beside  Henry  at 
Agincourt,  and  is  credited  with  having 
overthrown  three  thousand  Frenchmen 
with  only  twelve  hundred  Englishmen  in  an 
engagement  known  as  the  "Battle  of  the 
Herrings":  and  a  very  good  name,  too,  for 
a  fight  which  took  place,  as  this  did,  near 
Yarmouth.  The  latter  place,  viewed  as  a 
summer  resort,  is  big,  crowded  and  un- 
interesting. But  the  old  town,  whose  nar- 
row streets,  three  to  six  feet  in  width, 
called  "  Rows,"  are  crowded  between  the 
old  city  w'alls,  still  standing,  and  the  river; 
the  quaint  little  almshouse,  built  in  1702 — 
the  year  of  Anne's  accession — for  "  Decayed 
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Fishermen,"  the  "Star  Tavern/'  once  the 
home,  it  is  said,  of  Bradshaw,  the  president 
of  the  court  that  sentenced  Charles  I.,  and 
certainly  a  beautiful  and  well-preserved 
Elizabethan  mansion,  with  an  envy-excit- 
ing wainscoted  coffee-room;  the  house  at 
No.  4  South  Quay,  stared  at  respectfully 
by  all  our  countrymen  as  containing  the 
drawing-roorn  in  which  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  held  the  meeting  that  decided  the 
fate  of  Charles;  the  old  thirteenth  century 
Tolhouse,  with  its  exquisite  decorated  door- 
ways, and  its  interesting  remnant  of  the 
dungeons,  practically  without  light  and  air, 
in  which  hapless  prisoners  were  buried  alive 
for  trivial  offenses;  all  this,  and  as  much 
more  if  you  choose  to  look  for  it,  would 


l)ack  of  them,  without  being  vividly  re- 
minded of  that  little  household  and  its 
tragic  fate.  The  elements  of  the  tragedy 
were  simple — even  hackneyed — but  the 
stage  setting  was  masterly,  and  in  its  larger 
features  is  to-day  just  as  it  was  when 
"David  Copperfield"  was  appearing  in 
weekly  green-backed  instalments. 

Our  own  church — so  called  because  we 
could  see  the  top  of  its  tower  from  our  win- 
dows— was  built,  or  rebuilt,  over  six  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  Sir  Miles  de  Stapleton, 
and  was  "made  collegiate"  in  1.360,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Victor,  "for  the  re- 
demption of  captives  from  the  Turks." 
Here  since   1343  has  lain  the  redoubtable 


STALHAM    BROAD. 


repay  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles  on  a  road  be- 
yond criticism.  It  is  useless  to  search  for 
traces  of  Peggotty  or  Ham,  or  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge.  Their  immortal  habitation  was  de- 
stroA^ed  many  years  since,  though  there  are 
well-authenticated  sketches  of  it  to  be 
found.  It  was  on  the  Denes  to  the  right  of 
the  Jetty  Road,  just  outside  the  city  gate 
there,  on  what  was  then  the  beach  toward 
Gorleston,  but  much  built  over  of  recent 
years.  No  lover  of  Dickens  can  come  to 
Yarmouth,  and  sniff  the  salt  air,  carrying 
with  its  iodine  and  ozone  a  suspicion  of  tar 
and  bloaters,  or  look  at  the  broad  sandy 
beaches,    or    the    flat    wind-swept    country 


Sir  Oliver  de  Ingham,  Constable  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  Seneschal  of  Gascoigne  and 
Aquitaine,  and  over  his  cross-legged  effigy 
still  hangs  his  helmet,  battered  and  battle- 
worn.  A  mighty  office  holder  was  he  as 
well  as  a  valiant  fighter,  and  the  bare  list 
of  his  titles  and  appurtenances  rings  like 
sonorous  music  in  our  ears.  Constable  and 
Seneschal,  Lord  of  Ingham,  of  West  Dean 
and  of  Daventry,  Governor  of  the  castles  of 
Ellesmere,  Marlborough,  Guildford  and 
Devizes,  Custos  of  Chester  and  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Marshes — no  wonder  that  we  look 
with  respect  upon  that  cross-legged  figure. 
"Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes, 
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and  pompous  in  the  grave."  Sir  Oliver  was 
the  last  of  his  race.  His  daughter,  Joan, 
married  Sir  Miles  de  Stapleton,  who  fought 
the  French  with  surpassing  constancy  for 
twenty-two  years,  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  Crecy,  and  was  ma^e  one  of  the  first 
Knights  of  the  Garter  when  barely  past  his 
youth.  We  have  seen  his  garter  plate, 
inscribed  "Sir  Milez  De  Stapulton,  PRM 
FND"  hanging  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  Why  shouldn't  we  feel  ac- 
quainted, and  take  a  neighborly  interest  in 
him,  seeing  that  he  and  Lady  Joan  built 
our  church,  and  are  still  lying  in  the  center 
of  the  chancel  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  steps; 
as  are  also  the  second  Sir  Miles  and  his  wife 
Ela,  and  a  Sir  Brian  who  married  Lady 
Cecilia  Bardolph  (Shakespeare's  grand- 
parents were  not  yet  born).  Moreover,  the 
grandson  of  Elizabeth  Stapleton,  daughter 
of  the  last  Sir  Miles  (1466)  let  the  estate 
lapse  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Wode- 
house  of  Waxham,  and  his  nephew  sold  it 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  passed  it  on 
to  the  Johnsons  of  Catton,  and  William 
Johnson  (d.  1640)  transferred  the  manorial 
rights  to  the  Whaites  family;  and  William 
Whaites  built  this  very  house  in  which  we 
are  now  living,  and  his  \057^  on  our  front 
gate  has  been  the  subject  of  jeering  remark 
by  friends  on  account  of  its  similarity  to 
my  own  monogram,  and  because  in  the 
nearby  churchyard  in  Walcot-on-Sea  there 
is  an  epitaph  which  they  say  would  apply  to 
at  least  one  of  us,  and  which  reads: 

"Here,  lies  the  body  of  W.  W., 

Who  nevermore  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you 

Where  lie's  gone  or  how  he  fares, 

Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares  " 

This  surely  establishes  our  close  relation- 
ship to  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Reformation 
nearly  seventy  churches,  monasteries,  pri- 
ories and  convents  were  closed  in  Norfolk 
alone.  Their  ivy-covered  ruins  are  scat- 
tered over  the  county.  Bromholm  Priory, 
five  miles  away,  was  built  in  1113,  and  was 
long  a  place  of  pious  pilgrimage,  its  relic  of 
the  true  cross — stolen,  says  tradition,  from 
the  Sultan — being  famed  throughout  Eng- 
land for  the  miracles  it  wrought.  In  1234, 
Henry  the  Third  and  his  whole  court  pre- 
sented themselves  as  pilgrims  at  the  Priory 
gates,  petitioning  their  share  of  heavenly 
favors,  and  overwhelming  the  monks  by 
th?  amount  of  food  and  stabling  they  re- 
quired.    Indeed,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 


that  the  advent  of  a  royal  visitor  did  not 
always  bring  good  luck.  Even  if  he  re- 
frained from  requiting  hospitality  with  open 
ingratitude,  as  did  King  John,  it  is  said,  at 
the  Convent  of  St.  Edmondsbury;  there 
were  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account.  I  was  struck,  while  glancing  over 
a  somewhat  rude  outline  of  Yarmouth  and 
Norwich  history,  with  the  uniformity  with 
which  within  five,  or  at  the  most,  ten  years, 
notable  disease  had  followed  such  visits. 
For  example: 

"  1340.  Grand  tournament  held  by 
Edward  III.  in  Norwich,  lasting  over  two 
months.  1342.  Edward  III.  embarked 
from  Yarmouth  for  his  expedition  to  Brit- 
tany." 

"  1348-49.  Great  plague  in  Norfolk.  Fifty- 
seven  thousand  deaths." 

"  1549.  Earl  of  Warwick  brought  an  army 
to  Norwich  to  quell  'Kett's  rebellion.'  " 

"1551.  The  sweating  death  carried  off 
about  a  thousand  persons." 

"  1578.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  royal 
progress,  and  stayed  in  Norwich  a  week." 

"  1579.  Four  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  seventeen  died  of  plague." 

With  the  longer  intervals  the  events  may 
be  merely  coincidental,  but  the  shorter  ones 
are  at  least  suggestive,  in  the  light  of 
modern  bacteriology. 

Blickling  Hal!  is  but  a  few  miles  off.  It 
was  the  home  of  Anne  Boleyn's  childhood, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Jacobean 
houses  in  England — beautiful  in  the  dignity 
of  its  architecture,  in  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  gables,  turrets,  oriels,  chimneys  and 
porches;  in  its  velvety  lawns,  in  the  warmth 
of  its  old  red  bricks,  in  its  air  of  .sleepy  se- 
clusion, and  in  the  glory  of  its  magnificent 
yew  hedges,  over  ten  feet  high.  Hither 
Charles  the  Second  brought  his  queen  in 
1671,  upon  which  occasion  were  written 
these  stupid  lines: 

"  Blicklinsr  two  monarclis  and  two  queens  hath 

seen ; 
One   kins;   fetched  tlience,  another   brought   a 

queen," 

and  a  very  unenviable  possession  both 
ladies  found  their  queenship.  The  present 
owner  of  Blickling  Hall  is  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Lothian,  a  daughter  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Talbot,  and  a  far-off  de- 
scendant of  that  stout-hearted  giant  who  wae 
famous  alike  for  his  size  and  for  his  valor, 
who  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and  was 
finally  laid  low  by  a  well-directed  French 
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battle-axe  planted  in  his  skull.  Before  he 
died  he  asked  to  be  buried  under  the  lych- 
gate  of  Whitchurch,  so  that  every  Sunday 
he  could  hear  "the  honest  men  of  Whit- 
church," which  place  he  had  loved  from  a 
boy,  tramp  over  his  head.  This  was  done, 
and  then,  as  the  centuries  went  on,  he  was 
well-nigh  forgotten.  A  few  years  ago,  one 
of  my  friends,  an  English  surgeon,  was 
living  at  Whitchurch,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dig  down  to  the  foundations  of  the 
lych-gate  to  prevent  it  from  sinking.  This 
story  was  remembered,  as  it  had  been 
handed  down  in  the  village  traditions,  so 
the  diggers  looked  out  for  a  coffin,  and  found 
one  of  unusual  length.  They  sent  for  my 
friend  to  measure  it,  and  the  skeleton  which 
it  contained.  The  latter  was  of  enormous 
size,  the  skull  deeply  dented.  He  picked 
up  this  skull  to  examine  it  more  closely,  and 
felt  something  move  within.  Examining 
the  foramen  magnum  (the  large  opening  at 
the  base  which  permits  the  passage  of  the 
spinal  cord),  he  saw  some  scraps  of  paper, 
and,  drawing  them  out,  found  they  were 
fragments  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  dated 
1887.  It  was  a  curious  combination — the 
skull  of  a  Talbot  who  had  fought  at  Crecy, 
lying  in  a  grave  untouched  for  five  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  and  holding  fragments  of 
a  newspaper  only  a  few  years  old.  The 
explanation  was  simple  enough.  It  was 
the  work  of  fieldmice  which  had  burrowed 
there,  easily  gnawed  through  the  decaying 
coffin,  and,  finding  a 
nice  little  house  al- 
ready prepared  for 
them  in  this  ancient 
cranium,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  make  it 
more  comfortable 
with  scraps  of  leaves, 
paper,  and  other  arti- 
cles with  which  pru- 
dent mice  are  Avont 
to  start  housekeeping. 
Felbrigge  Hall  — 
of  the  same  period — 
seemed  to  us  quite 
as  picturesque,  being 
so  situated  that  from 
the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  old  red  gables 
and  mullioned  win- 
dows and  carved 
stone  work  of  the 
house  nothing    is  to 


be  seen  in  any  direction  but  the  grass 
and  trees,  and  yet  again  more  gras§  and 
more  trees  of  Felbrigge  Park,  which  is  a  way 
of  great  houses  and  gi'eat  parks  in  this  coun- 
try. In  one  of  Heniy  James'  stories,  the 
mother  of  an  English  nobleman  who  is  anx- 
ious for  him  to  rehabilitate  his  fortunes 
matrimonially,  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
that  object  has  preceded  him  to  America, 
writes  him  (I  quote  from  memory)  that 
some  of  the  rich  people  have  built  "  really 
very  fine  houses,  but  actually  in  full  sight  of 
the  road " ;  as  if  such  behavior  verged  on 
the  indecent.  It  is  a  nice  touch,  which  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  requires  a  visit  to  this 
coast.  Everywhere  in  England,  the  "  pal- 
aces" and  "castles"  and  "halls"  and 
"courts"  and  "places"  are  far  removed 
from  accidental  observation,  but  here  the 
little  houses  also,  the  cottages  even,  turn 
their  backs  or  their  sides  to  the  high  road, 
and  to  passing  travelers,  with  exceptional 
uniformity.  Often  a  gable  end,  one  small 
window,  an  ugly  wall  built  of  the  unattrac- 
tive flint  cobbles  of  Norfolk  are  all  that  can 
easily  be  seen ;  but  go  through  a  gate  in  an 
equally  ugly  high  stone  wall,  or  in  a  hedge 
overtopping  your  head,  and  you  find  the  real 
house  front — small  latticed  windows  under 
heavy  eaves  of  thatch,  every  window-sill 
filled  with  brilliant  flowers,  more  bright 
flowers  in  beds  in  front  of  the  house,  a 
smooth  green  lawn,  even  if  it  is  in  terms  of 
square  feet,  instead  of  acres,  more  flowers  as 
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SIR    OLIVER    DE    INGHAM, 
DIED    1343. 
FROM    HIS    MONUMENT    IN    INGHAM    CHURCH. 


a  border  to  the  enclosing  wall  or  hedge,  often 
fine  trees,  oaks  or  firs  or  araucarias,  when 
there  is  room  enough.  This  is  so  usual  that 
the  careless  observer,  esj^ecially  if  a  traveler 
hy  bicycle,  might  carry  away  a  mistaken 
impression  of  much  of  the  county,  if  he  had 
not  access  to  the  interiors. 

Not  even  the  laziest  sojourner  in  Norfolk 
Avould  miss  Castle  Rising,  with  its  great 
Roman  earthworks,  its  Norman  keep,  and 
its  associations  with  Queen  Isabella,  the 
"she-wolf  of  France" — who  cannot  remem- 
ber the  awful  fascination  of  that  title,  and 
of  the  allusions  to  "the  guilty  Queen  and 
her  paramour  Mortimer,"  in  the  school 
histories?  Not  many  would  care  to  miss 
Castle  Acre,  or  AValsingham  Abbey,  with 
its  wishing  well,  and  its  ruined  church 
which  once  contained  a  celebrated  image  of 
the  Virgin,  so  reverenced  by  pilgrims  that 
we  still  see  the  path  worn  by  their  weary 
feet;  or  Binham  Priory  founded  by  the 
Conqueror's  nephew;  or  even  those  quaint 
old  almshouses,  red-roofed  and  ivy-covered, 
where,  but  a  few  steps  from  Castle  Rising, 
live  eleven  old  women  and  their  "  governess, " 
happy  inheritors  of  an  ancient  dole.  There 
are  worse  fates  in  this  world  than  to  be  thus 
provided  for  by  a  pious  benefaction  which 
becomes  a  due.  Each  old  woman  receives 
six  shillings  a  week,  and  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  Each  has  her  own  little 
kitchen  and  her  own  little  pantry — "A 
little  bin  best  fits  a  little  bread" — and  there 
is  a  chapel  where  the  governess  reads 
prayers  every  morning,  and  a  village  church 
Avhich  they  all  attend  on  Sundays,  dressed 
just  as  they  were  dressed  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  with  the  badge  of  the  Howards 
embroidered  on  their  long  cloaks.  Their 
hats  are  Mother  Goose  hats,  high,  conical 
and  shiny,  exactly  like  those  which  tradi- 
tion has  always  assigned  to  witches  when 
they  take  their  broomstick  rides  abroad. 

I  have  left  the  best  to  the  last,  and  the 
best,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sleepy  little  villages  on  and  near  the  coast, 
in  the  equally  sleepy  villagers,  in  the  North 
Sea  and  the  sands,  or  in  the  placid  expanse 
of  the  shallow,  windmill-bordered  lakes  and 
canals,  known  as  the  Broads.  Nowhere 
outside  of  Holland  or  Denmark  (whence,  by 
the  way,  descends  remotely  most  of  the 
population  of  this  county),  are  to  be  found 
such  drowsy,  tarry,  antiquated,  forgotten 
little  seaports  as  some  of  those  on  the  north 
coast  of  Norfolk.  Salthouse,  Wells,  Blakeney, 
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Stiff  key  (Stewkey  locally),  Cley  are  smaller 
than  Hoorn,  but  scarcely  less  picturesque, 
much  cleaner,  and  far  less  odorous. 
There  are  the  same  old  disused  quays, 
fronted  by  tumbledowh  warehouses,  the 
same  old  broad-beamed  luggers,  yawls  and 
ketches,  stuck  in  the  mud  or  rotting  at  the 
wharf  ends,  the  same  old  Jack  tars,  ap- 
parently waiting  for  the  return  of  the  com- 
merce that  once  made  their  places  hustling 
seaports,  chewing  incessantly  and  spinning 
yarns  in  a  dialect  that,  in  its  fullest  devel- 
opment, might  as  well  be  Dutch  or  Danish, 
so  far  as  American  ears  are  concerned.  All 
the  little  towns  we  passed  through  on  our 
various  excursions  were  ancient  in  appear- 
ance and  very  quiet  and  picturesque,  but  I 


Murray  says  of  this  northern  coast  tliat 
"large  portions  of  land,  as  at  Saxlingham, 
must  have  continued  in  nearly  the  same 
state  since  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets." 
I  always  find  it  interesting  to  speculate  on 
the  histo^ry  of  dwellings  such  as  these  farm- 
houses, and  of  the  families  occupying  them. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  in  some  of  those 
we  passed  daily,  the  ancestors  of  the  people 
living  there  now^  heard  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
of  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  Blenheim,  Traf- 
algar and  Waterloo.  There  they  discussed 
with  one  another  the  murder  of  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower,  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  of  Anne  Boleyn  (their  former  neigh- 
bor), of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  Charles 
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was  most  attracted  by  some  of  the  farm- 
houses with  their  associated  buildings.  They 
are  built  either  of  small  stones  and  flint 
cemented  together,  or  of  brick;  they  have 
very  high-pitched  steep  roofs,  thatched  or  of 
a  reddish  tile  of  peculiar  shape;  the  roofs  of 
the  outhouses  often  descend  nearly  to  the 
ground  like  those  of  similar  buildings  in 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  Tyrol.  Ivy  and 
climbing  roses  and  creepers  of  some  sort 
usually  cover  the  walls  and  there  is  always 
a  charming  little  garden  laid  out  in  formal 
geometrical  figures,  with  box-hedges  en- 
circling bright  colored  flowers  and  bordering 
a  velvet  lawn. 


I.,  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  invasion  of 
William  of  Orange,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  all  the  other  great  events 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Perhaps  no  one  house  stands  in  exactly  the 
condition  it  did  then;  but  portions  of  man 5' 
of  them  must  be  four  and  five  hundred  years 
old.  Their  flint  walls  were  built  to  defy  the 
ravages  of  time,  even  on  this  battered  and 
storm-wrecked  English  coast,  and  how  long 
and  well  those  flint  structures  will  resist  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  Roman  camp  at 
Burr  near  Yarmouth,  which  is  perfect  after 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  exposure. 

At   Palling,   at   Eccles,   at   Waxham,   we 
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feel  as  though  the  first  storm  of  winter  might 
sweep  away  the  sand  banks  that  intervene 
betAveen  them  and  the  North  Sea,  which  can 
be  furious  even  in  summer  time.  We  saw 
ten  years  ago  the  old  church  tower  of  Eccles 
standing  alone  upon  the  beach,  half  hidden 
by  the  sands  which  had  at  one  time  drifted 
as  high  as  the  upper  windows.  It  was  all 
that  remained  then  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  now  it  is  a  heap  of  ruins;  but  the  tithes 
for  that  church  are  still  collected! 

The  Broads  offer  always  a  change  from 
seashore  or  country;  a  restful,  placid,  semi- 
aquatic  corner  of  the  earth,  where  a  doze 
in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  seems  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  form  of  amusement;  where  two 
women  knitting  on  a  bank  make  a  violent 
break  in  the  landscape,  and  are  regarded 
as  almost  too  exciting  a  feature  of  an  after- 
noon's row;  where — in  spite  of  what  we 
read  of  "sport  in  Broadland"  and  the  like — 
the  ineffectual  small  boy  with  a  bent  pin, 
piece  of  string,  and  a  decaying  worm  or  two, 
seems  the  proper  sporting  genus  luci. 
We  have  spent  part  of  one  summer  on  them, 
living  on  a  friend's  wherry,  and  enjoyed  it 
mightily.  It  is  like  Holland — but  different. 
The  connecting  canal-like  rivers  are  com- 
paratively an  unimportant  feature.  The 
great  shallow  expanse  of  waters,  making 
the  Broads  themselves,  the  pleasant  quaint 
inns,  the  quiet,  slow,  polite  people,  the  un- 
changing little  villages,  give  the  region  its 
individuality  and  its  attractiveness.  At 
Hickling  we  recognized  the  same  shrubs  and 
trees  and  flower  beds,  the  same  fence,  with 
two  or  three  palings  missing,  around  the  inn 
garden,  the  same  benches  for  tea-parties, 
even  the  very  post  and  ring  to  which,  ten 
years   ago,    we   had    tied   our  wherrj'. 

The  native  vocabulary  is  not  only  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  Americans,  but  pre- 
sents its  difficulties  to  the  English  born. 
A  gentleman  from  Warwickshire  who  had 
just  bought  a  Norfolk  estate  told  me  that  he 
could  not  understand  his  own  gardener,  and 
I  have  had  the  same  experience,  though 
that  is  less  strange.  I  might  have  guessed 
that  to  "mander"  meant  maunder,  or  stroll; 
that  "hobby"  was  an  old  horse;  that  "tree" 
was  three;  but  how  could  I  be  expected  to 
know  that  "mawther"  meant  daughter, 
that  "having  a  golder"  was  chatting,  or 
that  "gotch"  was  a  pitcher,  and  "swidge" 
a  puddle.  The  country  people  invariably 
use  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  for  the  sin- 
gular— "so  she  say" — or,  as  we  saw  when 


we  passed  beneath  the  swinging  sign  of  the 
Falgate  Inn  at  Potter  Heigham: 

"This  gate  hang  high  and  hinder  none. 
Refresh  and  pay  and  travel  on." 

All  their  "thrs"  are  "tr"  and  their  "vs" 
are  "ws".  When  these  peculiarities  and 
the  use  of  local  words  are  combined  with  the 
peculiar  sing-song  intonation  of  an  edentu- 
lous peasant  of  eighty — and  they  all  seem  to 
live  to  that  age — the  language  is  as  unlike 
American  English  as  is  Norwegian.  The 
constant  effort  to  understand  what  is  said 
lends  interest  and  variety  to  conversation. 

To  linger  no  longer  over  an  exhaustless 
theme,  let  me  sum  up  conclusiveh^  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  in  an  English  summer 
holiday  by  those  who  are  content  to  abide 
in  one  spot,  and  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  housekeeping;  responsibilities 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  that 
England  has  to  give.  First,  a  comfortable, 
spacious,  well-furnished  residence,  with 
what  are  known  as  modern  conveniences. 
Next,  absolute  quiet;  isolation  from  the 
bores,  friendly  and  otherwise,  who  infest 
hotels;  bracing  sea  air;  good  food  and  good 
service;  the  charming  scener}^  of  the  coast 
and  of  the  Broads;  churches  and  ruins  that 
are  among  the  most  interesting  in  all  Eng- 
land; splendid  roads  for  bicycling — Charles 
the  Second  said  two  centuries  ago  that  Nor- 
folk ought  to  be  cut  into  strips  to  make 
roads  for  the  rest  of  England ;  fine  golf  links 
reached  in  a  half  hour  by  rail;  croquet, 
tennis,  cricket  and  tether-ball  on  our  own 
grounds.  All  this  within  three  hours  of 
London,  and  at  about  the  same  cost  which 
secures  us  semi-starvation,  insomnia,  and 
nervous  prostration  at  "summer  resorts" 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Americans 
travel  enough,  goodness  knows!  but  they  do 
not  always  travel  intelligently.  The}^  are 
quick  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  scenery, 
the  romance  of  history,  the  comfort  and 
good  sense  of  this  mode  of  living.  They 
are  always  searching  for  what  their  phy- 
sicians constantly  advise — rest  and  change; 
change  and  rest.  Yet  thej^  seldom,  solve 
the  problem  after  so  satisfactory  a  fashion. 
The  places  are  here,  nevertheless,  scattered 
all  over  England,  and  ready  for  summer  oc- 
cupancy. I  might  say  to  my  countrymen 
who  do  not  go  to  them,  as  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring coastguards  said  to  a  visitor  who 
asked  how  he  felt  when  about  to  start  out 
with  his  fellows  in  a  raging  storm  to  a  ship 
in  distress:     "  Hu  is  ter  go,  if  we  don't?" 
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'WENTY  years  ago,  on  February  18, 
1881,  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson,  designer 
of  the  new  America's  Cup  chal- 
lenger. Shamrock  II.,  delivered  a  lecture  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
Engineering.  His  subject  was  "  Progress 
in  Yachts  and  Yacht  Building,"  and  it  was 
illustrated  by  outHne  sketches  of  the  mid- 
ship section  of  the  American  yachts  Amer- 
ica and  Sappho,  and  the  British  yacht  Sea 
Belle.  He  also  had  a  wooden  yacht  model 
and  with  these  he  was  easily  able  to  show, 
even  to  the  landsmen  in  his  audience,  the 
marked  differences  between  the  American 
ideas  of  form  or  model  in  a  yacht,  and 
those  of  the  British  designers.  And  in  com- 
menting on  these  ideas  he  said :  "  You  see 
how  our  tonnage  rule  has  developed  the 
narrow,  deep,  big  displacement  vessel, 
while  the  American  cajDacity  rule  has  pro- 
duced such  a  boat  as  Sappho;  but  Sappho 
is  a  big  displacement  boat  compared  with 
some  of  the  American  yachts,  and  although 
these  are  undoubtedly  fast  in  smooth  water, 
they  are  a  most  unsafe  type  of  vessel,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  graphically 
with  this  model."  To  the  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, hoping  for  the  continued  triumph  of 
American  pleasure  ships,  those  are  most 
comforting  words.  It  is  twenty  years  since 
they  were  uttered,  but  they  show  that  Mr. 
Watson  was  trained  in  his  youth  to  the 
idea  that  American  models  were  mere 
ladies'  day  sailing  boats,  and  that  the  true 
model  was  something  "deep"  and  having 
a  "big  displacement." 

One  might  presume  that  the  experiences 
of  these  twenty  years  would  have  changed 
Mr.  Watson's  views,  but  it  can  be  shown 
that  no  such  change  of  view  has  taken  place 
among  the  writers  who,  in  those  days,  held 
hiis  ideas,  and  that  it  is  fair  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Watson's  ideas  are  to-day  practically 
what  they  were  then. 

As  to  the  writers,  it  will  be  remembered 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Prof.  Biles,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, they  have  continuously  complained 
that  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  her"  own  keel 


was  a  handicap  for  the  challenger — that 
she  must  be  built  with  heavier  frames  and 
plates  or  planking  on  that  account.  With- 
out exception,  too,  they  have  declared  that 
the  evolution  of  the  swiftest  sailing  j^achts 
the  world  ever  saw  has  been  of  no  advan- 
tage to  yachting.  When  a  British  admiral, 
on  seeing  the  Columbia  and  the  first  Sham- 
rock in  dry  dock  called  the  Shamrock  a 
bulldog  model,  and  the  reporters  took  up 
the  graphic  phrase,  these  "cutter  cranks" 
with  amusing  insolence,  soon  began  to  sneer 
at  the  phrase.  They  were  even  found 
sneering  until  the  photographs  of  the  new 
Shamrock  came  to  show  that  the  "bulldog" 
quarters  of  the  old  ship  had  been  eliminated 
in  the  new  one.  And,  last  of  all,  they  have 
not  ceased  to  assert  that  the  draft  (20  feet) 
of  our  latest  American  boats  is  proof  that  the 
American  designers  are  now  fully  converted 
to  the  cutter  model;  with  these  facts  in 
mind  it  is  manifest  that  the  origmal  advo- 
cates of  the  cutter  model  have  not  changed 
their  minds.  And  Mr.  Watson,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  been  the  king  of  cutter 
designers,  and  the  ideal  naval  architect  of 
the  "cutter  cranks,"  has  not  disappointed 
his  admirers  by  adopting  the  "unsafe" 
ideas  of  the  American  designers. 

But  we  have  more  than  mere  inference 
to  guide  us  in  the  judging  of  what  Mr.  Wat- 
son's work  is  in  his  latest  model.  Consider 
the  yachts  he  has  hitherto  planned  to  capture 
the  America's  Cup.  When  Galatea,  with  a 
beam  of  fifteen  feet,  and  thirteen  and  a  half 
feet  draft  had  been  defeated  by  Mayfloiver 
with  twenty-three  feet  beam  and  ten  feet 
draft,  he  designed  the  Thistle  with  a  beam 
of  twenty  feet  and  a  draft  of  thirteen  feet, 
nine  inches.  As  a  cutter  Thistle  was  su- 
perb. Nothing  in  Europe  was  in  the  same 
class.  But  our  Volunteer  beat  her  so  badly 
that  her  owner  swept  her  bottom,  after  the 
first  race,  to  see  if  some  wicked  Yankee  had 
not  fastened  a  drag  to  her  keel. 

In  the  first  Valkyrie  he  had  still  farther 
experience  and  then  he  designed  Valkyrie 
II.  She  was  130  feet  over  all,  twenty-six 
feet,  two  inches  wide  and  had  twent)^  feet 
draft.     She  spread    13,026   feet  of  canvas, 
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and  still  she  was  a  cutter.  She  displaced 
158  tons  of  water  to  the  143  tons  of  Defender, 
for  one  thing,  though  that  of  course,  was 
not  the  chief  error  in  her  design.  Her 
most  serious  trouble  was  in  her  pot  belly. 
Having  been  trained  to  the  belief  that  the 
deep  model  with  big  displacement  was  all 
things  considered  best,  Mr.  Watson  cannot 
help  putting  his  faith  into  his  model,  even 
when  trying  to  build  to  some  other  kind 
of  a  model. 

A  more  important  consideration  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  real  naval  architect  like 
Mr.  Watson  is  a  true  artist,  as  much  so  as  a 
painter  or  a  sculptor;  he  succeeds  fully  only 
when  he  faithfully  follows  out  the  ideas 
Avhich  he  ivlXy  believes  to  be  right.  But 
it  is  very  well  known  that  when  Mr.  Watson 
has  designed  cup  challengers  hitherto  he  has 
endeavored  to  turn  out  a  ship  to  meet 
what  have  been  called  the  "American  con- 
ditions" rather  than  to  build  the  very  best 
possible  yacht  of  the  required  water  line. 
That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Watson,  in  common  with 
all  those  who  have  wished  the  cup  to  return 
to  England,  has  worked  in  the  belief  that 
wind  and  water  off  Sandy  Hook  Avere,  in 
some  way,  different  from  wind  and  water 
off  Cowes.  He  has  tried  to  build  a  boat 
that  should  be  best  off  Sandy  Hook  regard- 
less of  what  she  might  do  on  the  British 
coast.  He  has  been  dominated  bj'  a  very 
popular  but  utterly  groimdless  myth. 
In  the  old  days  Avhen  one  race  was  sailed 
from  Owl's  Head  to  the  red  lightsliip 
there  were  "American  conditions"  to  meet, 
but  with  outside  courses  only,  there  are  none. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose,  however,  that  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  dominated  by  the  "Ameri- 
can conditions"  myth  in  designing  Shamrock 
II.  All  this  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Watson  has 
been  twice  handicapped  in  designing  the 
new  ship — first  by  his  life-long  training  in 
modeling  "safe"  yachts,  and  second  by  an 
effort  to  model  a  winner  rather  than  the 
best  possible  racing  yacht  of  the  prescribed 
water  line. 

We  have  been  told  with  sufficient  iteration 
that  Mr,  Watson  made  many  experiments 
with  models  towed  in  a  tank  before  he  would 
accept  the  order  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  for 
a  new  challenger.  There  is  no  doubt  these 
experiments  were  useful  and  instructive. 
Although  ]\Ir.  Watson  is  a  gray-haired  man 
he  learned  something  from  them.  How 
much  he  learned  no  one  knows  except  him- 
self, but  we  can  see  from  the  photographs 


of  the  hull  of  Shamrock  II.  that  he  learned 
something — he  left  off  the  "bulldog"  quar- 
ters found  on  Shamrock  I.  The  reports  of 
what  the  new  vessel  has  done  in  trials  with 
the  old  are  of  no  value  at  this  writing,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  new  is  swifter  than  the 
old  challenger— thanks  to  the  tank  ex- 
periments, no  doubt.  That  need  give  tne 
patriotic  American  yachtsman  no  fears  for 
the  Cup.  Mr.  Watson  experimented  with 
his  towed  tank  models,  but  Mr.  Herreshoff 
has  experimented  with  four  seventy-foot 
driven  hulls  since  he  built  Columbia.  So 
far  as  experiments  can  add  to  a  man's 
ability  the  advantage  is  very  much  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Herreshoff.  In  connection  with 
this  fact  one  must  remember  that  the  new 
Shamrock  has  to  beat  the  old  one  by  min- 
utes not  a  few,  before  she  will  equal  our  old 
Columbia.  The  reports  from  the  other  side 
say  that  the  speed  of  the  old  Shamrock  has 
been  improved  verj^  greatly  by  cutting 
down  her  sail  area.  This  may  be  true,  but 
no  one  on  this  side  need  be  frightened  by 
the  comparisons  so  far  made  between  the 
old  boat  and  the  new.  The  only  way  to 
improve  the  old  Sham^'ock  was  to  rebuild 
her  hull. 

In.  short  the  trite  argument  of  the  Amer- 
ican yachtsman  is  good  if  trite.  We  shall 
win  because  Ave  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
Avinning.  That  is  to  say  Avith  all  their 
scientific  knowledge  and  rule-o'-thumb 
genius  the  designers  of  yachts  are  capable 
of  impro\nng  on  their  latest  AA'ork  in  the 
giant  class  of  sloops  but  a  very  fcAA-  minutes 
at  best  over  the  thirtj'-mile  course.  The 
British  designers  haA^e  in  every  case  just 
about  equalled  our  last  season's  defender. 
And  that  is  Avhat  Mr.  Watson  has  done 
this  time. 

In  quoting  Mr.  Herreshoff's  Avork,  so  far, 
there  has  been  no  desire  to  ignore  the 
Boston  boat.  Mr.  Herreshoff  has  already 
designed  three  successful  defenders,  and 
Ave  can  confidently  trust  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  so  far  superior  to  Columbia,  that 
she  can  save  the  cup.  But  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  CroAvninshield  has  done  still  better. 
Every  patriotic  American  yachtsman  hopes 
he  has  done  as  Avell,  for  Ave  do  not  by  any 
means  Avish  to  concede  that  the  safety  of  the 
cup  depends  on  the  life  and  health  of  any 
one  man.  At  least  Ave  do  not  noAv  believe 
that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Herreshoff  is  unique 
in  this  nation. 

After    a    consideration    of    models    one 
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naturally  turns  next  to  the  construction  of 
the  boat,  the  design  of  the  framing,  plating, 
spars,  etc.  The  construction  ideas  of  Mr. 
Watson,  as  humorously  expressed  in  his 
lecture  of  1881,  are  of  interest.  He  said: 
"The  frames  and  beams  of  my  ideal  ship 
shall  be  of  aluminum,  the  plating  below 
water  of  manganese  bronze,  and  top-sides 
of  aluminum,  while  I  think  it  will  be  well 
to  deck  her,  too,  with  that  lightest  of  metals, 
as  good  yellow  pine  will  soon  be  seen  only 
in  a  museum.  For  ballast,  of  course,  we 
should  have  nothing  but  platinum,  unless 
the  owner  grudged  the  expense,  when  we 
might  put  the  top  tier  of  gold."  He  was 
joking,  but  in  order  to  save  weights  in  one 
place  that  he  might  increase  them  in  an- 
other, he  thought  only  of  a  change  in  metals. 
He  did  not  think  of  any  radical  change  in 
either  the  form  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
framing.  The  mechanical  details  of  Sham- 
rock II.  are  not  yet  known,  but  if  we  con- 
sider the  general  reputation  of  the  two 
nations  in  this  matter  we  can  not  go  far 
astray.  Whether  in  farming  implements 
or  locomotives,  bicycles  or  yachts,  the 
British  designer  has  always  turned  out  the 
heavier  construction.  The  placing  of  the 
weights  in  the  proposed  defender  has  been 
done  according  to  a  better  design. 

It  is  now  asserted  that  the  challenger 
carries  more  canvas  by  500  feet  than  the 
Bristol  boat.  On  this  basis  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  she  displaces  more 
water  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons.  This 
extra  displacement  would  be  by  no  means 
fatal  if  she  had  cleaner  lines,  but  with  a 
cutter  model,  however  altered  to  meet 
"  American  conditions,"  she  will  find  her 
extra  load   more  than  she  can  carry. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  de- 
sign, is  the  matter  of  accidents  due  to  weak 
spots.     It  is  a  small  matter,  but  the  record 


shows  that  the  British  yachts  have  failed 
in  the  strains  of  the  later  races,  not  the 
Americans.  It  was  Valkyrie  I.  that  carried 
away  her  sf)innaker  in  that  famous  run 
home  along  the  Long  Island  beach.  It  was 
Shamrock  I.  that  lost  a  topmast.  In  view 
of  the  accidents  to  the  challengers  in  the 
course  of  the  actual  races,  how  mean 
appears  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  they 
have  been  built  stronger  in  order  to  cross  the 
ocean.  This  is  by  no  means  to  look  for 
the  success  of  the  American  boat  through 
accidents  to  the  challenger.  It  is  to  ex- 
I^ress  a  hope  of  success  through  our  abiding 
confidence  in  the  American  mechanic. 
When  our  mechanics  do  work  on  hand  they 
are  unequalled. 

Last  of  all  to  be  mentioned  here,  is  the 
hope  we  have  in  the  American  crew.  A 
census  of  the  crews  of  all  American  yachts 
would  show  such  a  vast  number  of  foreigners 
that  a  stranger  might  very  well  conclude 
that  American  yacht  owners  have  no  con- 
fidence in  American  seamen.  But  the  fact 
is  that  since  the  old  colony  days  the  most 
capable  seamen  of  the  world  were  born  on 
American  soil.  When  the  British  captured 
American  privateers  in  the  war  of  1812, 
whether  sloops  or  schooners,  they  invari- 
ably cut  down  the  spars.  American  rigs, 
in  their  minds,  were  like  the  American 
model  in  Mr.  Watson's;  they  were  "unsafe." 
American  vessels  that  would  have  drowned 
a  British  crew  Avere  able,  in  the  hands  of 
Yankees,  to  outsail  British  frigates  and 
ride  in  safety  the  fiercest  hurricanes  that 
ever  wrecked  a  Caribbean  island.  Captain 
Hank  Haff  and  Captain  Rhoades,  of  Bay- 
shore,  are  to  handle  the  American  candidates 
— one  of  them  will  meet  the  British  chal- 
lenger. I  have  entire  confidence  in  Amer- 
ican seamen,  and  I  am  entirely  confident 
the  cup  will  remain  in  America. 
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By  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson 


LATE  and  accurate  government  re- 
ports have  fixed  the  elevation  of 
Mt.  Rainier  at  14, 520  feet,  but  the 
great  breadth  of  its  base,  the  symmetry 
of  the  slope  up  to  it  and  the  low  limit  of  the 
snow-line  give  to  this  hight  unusual  majesty. 
In  the  long  reach  of  glaciered  peaks  barri- 
cading the  North  Pacific  coast  southward 
from  Mt.  St.  Elias  it  has  no  peer.  To  the 
stranger  approaching  Seattle  for  the  first 
time  Mt.  Rainier  is  the  apex  of  a  striking 
and  pleasing  view.  Looking  out  through 
the    harbor    entrance,    past    the    cliffs    of 


not  learned  that  the  grand  old  mountain 
is  yet  sixty  miles  away,  and  in  fact  instead 
of  being  the  solitary  peak  it  appears  from 
such  a  distance  it  rises  out  of  a  company  of 
lordly  domes  wrapped  in  perennial  snow. 
In  Mt.  Rainier  he  has  the  oi^portunity  to 
explore  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural 
parks  and  the  greatest  accessible  inland 
glacial  system  in  America.  From  Seattle 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Rainier  is  represented 
by  its  northern  peak,  Liberty  Cap,  and  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  single  dome,  but 
seen  from  Tacoma,  southward  and  twenty 
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Duwamish  Head,  Puget  Sound  widens 
twenty  miles,  fringed  by  wooded  island  and 
promontory,  and  walled  westward  by  the 
Olympic  range,  tinted  with  the  swift-  chang- 
ing lights  of  a  northern,  yet  humid,  atmos- 
phere. He  sees  the  cloud  effects  —  in  this 
the  place  where  rains  are  made — pierced 
by  spurs  of  amethyst  or  opal,  that  baffie 
the  color  artist,  but  his  glance  returns  and 
lingers  on  the  one  vast  dome.  Should  the 
traveler  have  once  made  a  tour  of  the  Alps 
he  may  say  presently  that  his  first  view 
of  Mt.  Blanc  impressed  him  more.     He  has 


miles  nearer,  it  shows  the  crest  hollowed 
gently,  whUe  from  the  adjoining  plains 
this  rim  widens  and  deepens  between  three 
great  pinnacles. 

To  reach  Mt.  Rainier  from  Puget  Sound 
the  explorer  must  thread  continuous  forests 
of  red  fir  and  cedar,  having  an  undergrowth 
of  tropical  density — the  most  heavily  tim- 
bered district  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  California  redwoods — and 
the  first  adventurers,  handicapped  by  the 
superstition  of  the  tribes  who  avoided  the 
mountain,    Avere    unable    to    secure    Indian 
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guides.  Still  an  ascent  was  attempted  by 
Lieut.  Kautz,  then  stationed  at  Ft.  Steil- 
acoom  near  the  present  site  of  Tacoma,  as 
early  as  1857.  Accompanied  by  a  soldier  he 
made  his  way  to  the  south  slope,  taking 
the  canyon  of  the  Nisqually  River  up  to  its 
glacier;  and  pushing  on  up  its  rough  and 
broken  surface,  or  the  rocky  spurs  fringing 
it,  he  finally  gained  the  ridge  below  Peak 


a  second  attempt  was  made  by  Messrs. 
P.  B.  Van  Trjimp  and  Hazard  Stevens,  the 
young  son  of  Washington's  first  governor. 
Turning  from  the  Nisqually  they  crossed 
the  Tatoosh  range  and  scaled  the  mountain 
by  way  of  Stevens  glacier.  Having  ex- 
perienced severe  hardships  and  peril  they 
were  finally  confronted,  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  summit,  by  a  huge  crevasse 
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Success,  the  lowest  of  the  three  domes 
which  crown  the  summit.  Another  hour 
of  effort  would  have  carried  him  to  the 
crater  and  the  warm  caves  where  his  suc- 
cessors passed  a  night,  but  unconscious  of 
their  existence  the  approach  of  evening 
forced  him  to  hurriedly  descend. 

Thirteen  years  afterward,  in  August,  1870, 


which,  stretching  across  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  was  over-topped  on  its  upper 
side  by  a  sheer  ice  cliff.  A  rope  was  thrown 
and  fixed  to  a  jutting  turret,  and  these  two 
intrepid  explorers  covered  the  abyss  hand 
over  hand.  Later,  cold,  w^orn,  all  but  per- 
ishing, they  stood  upon  the  apex  of  the 
middle  dome,  named  by  them  Crater  Peak, 
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the  highest  pinnacle  in  that  company  of 
splendid  shining  hights,  reaching  north- 
ward to  British  Columbia  and  down  into 
the  blue  vistas  of  southern  Oregon.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  same  year,  Messrs.  S.  T. 
Emmons  and  A.  D.  Wilson,  government 
geologists  gained  the  summit,  and  in  1883 
Mr.  Van  Trump,  accompanied  by  George 
Bayley  and  James  Longmire  made  another 


forced  them  to  turn  back  after  having  gained 
an  altitude  of  13,800  feet.  In  making  the 
descent  one  of  his  companions,  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Bell,  lost  foothold  on  an  icy  slojDe,  and 
in  a  sitting  posture  and  with  increasing 
velocity,  slipped  a  long  distance.  Clinging 
to  his  alpenstock  he  finally  succeeded  in 
thrusting  it  into  the  ice  between  his  knees, 
and   found    himself   astride   of   it,   brought 
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ascent,  following  the  spur  west  of  Xisqually 
and  climbing  the  upper  portion  of  Tahoma 
glacier. 

In  1886  and  again  in  1887  Mr.  E.  S. 
Ingraham  formed  a  small  party  to  attempt 
the  northeast  side,  but  in  one  case  con- 
tinuous snowstorms,  and  in  the  other  what 
appeared    to    be   an    impassable    crevasse 


to  a  stop  with  his  feet  over  the  brink  of 
a  deep  crevasse.  A  most  pei'ilous  position 
from  which  he  was  extricated  with  diffi- 
culty. 

In  1888  Mr.  Ingraham,  joined  by  Mr. 
John  Muir  with  several  others,  and  aided 
by  Mr.  Van  Trump  who  volunteered  a 
third  ascent,  took  what  is  now  called  the 
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Gibraltar  route,  the  most  feasible  discov- 
ered, and  since  that  time  one  or  more 
expeditions  to  the  summit  have  been  made 
every  year.  The  first  woman.  Miss  Fay 
Fuller,  reached  the  crater  in  1890. 

The  one  fatality  on  the  mountain  oc- 
curred in  a  comparatively  safe  place  below 
Camp  Muir.  It  happened  in  1S97  when 
the  Mazama  Club  made  encampment  on 
a  plateau  1,000  feet  above  Camp  of 
Clouds.  Though  this  club  was  comprised 
of  those    only    who    had    already    climbed 


Two  trails  through  the  forest  extend  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the  northeast, 
but  to  the  south  there  is  now  a  wagon  road 
and  stage  service  following  the  canyon  of 
the  Nisqually  as  far  as  Longmire  Springs, 
within  six  miles  of  the  lower  slopes.  Taking 
the  coach  at  Spanaway  (reached  by  local 
train  ten  miles  from  Tacoma),  the  first  day's 
travel  covers  twenty-seven  miles  to  Eton- 
ville,  a  hamlet  set  in  the  heart  of  the  timber, 
and  there,  towering  above  the  tree-tops, 
showing    clearly    the    rim    of    the    summit 


Photo  by  Oliver  P.  Anderson. 
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other  peaks  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet, 
the  party  that  year  was  greatly  increased 
by  invited  guests.  The  great  length  of  time 
spent  at  the  summit,  added  to  the  discom- 
fort of  the  keen  Avind  prevailing  at  Camp 
Muir  when  the  halt  on  the  descent  was  made, 
led  some  of  the  party,  against  the  advice  of 
the  leaders,  to  again  push  on.  They  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  when  Professor 
McClure,  making  a  misstep  on  the  icy  slope 
in  the  gathering  darkness,  fell,  striking  a 
ridge  of  rocks  below. 


between  the  three  great  domes,  Mt.  Rainier 
flushes  pink  in  the  late  sun.  Beyond 
Etonville  the  road  becomes  increasingly 
difficult.  At  the  outset  is  seven  miles  of 
corduroy,  the  up-grade  over  the  hights  of 
Mashel  to  the  post  station  Elbe.  The 
narrow  way,  a  series  of  abrupt  turns,  tilts 
across  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  is 
Availed  on  one  side  by  sharp  wooded  bluffs, 
while  the  other  breaks  in  a  precipitous  slope 
of  tree-tops.  At  midday,  stiff  and  sore, 
we  make  a  brief  halt  at  Ashford,  the  last 
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LOOKING    DOWX    COWLITZ    CANYON'    THROUGH    THE    CLOUDS. 


postofRce  west  of  the  divide,  and  a  little 
later  entei*  the  forest  reserve.  The  trees 
take  on  a  certain  grandeur.  Here  are  firs 
three  hundred  feet  tall,  and  cedars  twelve 
and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  extend  their 
great  boughs  bearded  with  long  gray  moss. 


Finally  we  are  rumbling  up  to  Longmire 
Springs,  that  little  hostelry  built  at  the  end 
of  the  road,  thirty-four  miles  from  Etonville. 
Cliffs  a  thousand  feet  high  tower  on  one 
hand  and  opposite  rises  the  sheer  face  of 
Eagle  Peak,  the  first  of  the  Tatoosh  range. 


Photo  by  Oliver  P    Anderson. 
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And  behold,  enclosing  all  the  top  of  the 
valley,  the  splendor  of  the  mountain; 
snowfield,  glacier,  with  shining  knob  and 
pinnacle,  stretching  off  to  the  summit; 
the  black  buttress  of  Gibraltar  looming 
against  the  white  slopes.  Mineral  springs 
both  warm  and  sharply  cold  bubble  in  every 
direction  at  Longmire's;  they  form  in  cup- 
like, sparkling  pools,  and  all  the  soil  is  dis- 
colored with  the  wash  and  trickle  of  iron 
and  soda. 

Saddle  horses  with  an  experienced  packer 
are  provided  at  Longmire  Springs  for  the 
ascent  to  the  Camp  of  Clouds,  an  altitude 
of  5,500  feet.  For  several  miles  the  trail 
keeps  the  bank  of  the  turbulent  Nisqually, 
whitish,  muddy,  fresh  from  its  glacier.  Then 
we  take  the  dizzy  edge  of  a  precipice,  plunge 
low  into  a  hollow,  and  are  up  again  switch- 
backing  across  an  abrupt  rise.  The  way 
becomes  more  and  more  craggy  and  pre- 
cipitous, but  the  sure-footed  j^onies  pick 
their  steps  between  boulders,  over  gnarled 
roots  and  logs,  and  through  bogs;  climbing 
rocky  stairs  with  the  agility  of  goats.  At 
length  crossing  the  Nisqually  we  struggle 
up  a  sharp  ascent  of  shifting  sand  and  stones, 
and,  threading  a  level  reach  of  timber,  halt 
briefly  on  the  brink  opposite  Carter  Falls, 
which  is  a  straight  and  beautiful  plunge  of 
the  Paradise  River.  From  this  on,  the  trail, 
taking  the  course  of  the  limpid  stream, 
opens  a  panoramic  view  of  increasing  loveli- 
ness. Great  boulders,  hurled  from  the 
front  of  Eagle  Peak,  rise  sheer  from  the 
farther  bank  and  block  the  swift  current, 
breaking  it  into  innumerable  channels,  each 
in  itself  a  cataract.  The  air  is  humid  with 
drifting  spray,  and  the  wet  and  sheltered 
shores,  warmed  by  a  midday  sun,  are  a 
vast  greenhouse  of  ferns  and  vines  and 
feathery  tendrils.  Finally  through  a  break 
in  the  forest  we  have  our  first  view  of  the 
flowered  slopes  of  Paradise  park,  and  pres- 
ently we  are  winding  up  between  banks 
of  purple  asters,  white  heliotrope  and  areas 
of  that  flaming  blossom,  Indian  paintbrush. 
Red  or  orange  snapdragons  color  whole 
spurs,  and  the  airy  starlike  erythronium 
dances  on  its  slender  stem.  These  brilliant 
fields,  from  which  the  government  botanist 
has  supplied  forty-eight  specimens  of  wild 
flowers,  are  beautifully  shaded  by  the 
amabilis  firs.  Tall  and  symmetrical  as 
cathedral  spires  they  grow,  together  with 
the  mountain  hemlock,  in  clumps,  like 
foliage  on  a  lawn. 


As  we  ascend  the  Tatoosh  mountains  open 
out  behind  in  sheer  pinnacles,  forming  a 
giant  battlement  to  these  lower  ranges  of 
the  park.  Then  presently  we  round  a  lofty 
hight  and  at  the  end  of  the  trail  come  upon 
the  white  tents  of  the  Camp  of  Clouds. 
And  there  to  the  right,  across  another  green 
and  flowered  slope,  loom  the  walls  of  Gi- 
braltar Rock,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  straight 
black  cliff  against  the  virgin  whiteness  of 
the  mighty  dome.  Few  of  the  parties 
that  visit  Mt.  Rainier  go  higher  than 
the  Camp  of  Clouds  where  tents — pitched 
sometimes  during  the  brief  summer  on  a 
snow-covered  jDlateau — may  be  secured  like 
rooms  at  a  hostelry.  But  one  who  has  taken 
the  hardships  of  the  trail  may  push  on  over 
a  high  and  precipitous  shoulder  and  clamber 
down  into  the  gorge  of  the  Nisqually,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  active  glaciers  on 
the  mountain.  The  great  reach  of  up-piled 
ice,  blemished  with  morain,  is  one  to  de- 
light the  scientist.  Its  shores  are  an  in- 
hospitable coast  strewn  with  wreckage; 
here  an  upheaval  of  gravel,  there  a  whole 
bluff  fallen  on  its  face.  At  the  base  of  its 
vast  fissured  mouth  yawns  a  cavern  from 
which  issue  roarings,  grindings,  churnings, 
the  ceaseless  friction  of  ice  and  rock.  Water 
is  expelled  with  incredible  force,  and  with 
it  from  time  to  time  boulders  are  hurled 
forth. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  Stevens  glacier, 
flanking  Paradise  on  the  northeast,  by 
horseback.  Threading  the  park,  fording 
or  leaping  streams,  we  break  fresh  trail  up 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  slope.  The  ponies 
zigzag  in  short  turns  with  muzzles  low, 
picking  their  steps.  Sometimes  the  earth 
gives  way  under  them,  they  flounder  in 
treacherous  banks  of  flowers,  sink  to  their 
haunches  and  catch  footing  on  a  jutting 
knob  of  rock.  When  clinging  to  our  sad- 
dles we  venture  to  look  back,  all  the  great 
breadth  of  Paradise  is  below  us ;  the  frown- 
ing peaks  seem  to  crowd  nearer.  We  gain 
a  level,  make  a  curve,  and  behold,  all  before 
us  is  snow.  As  we  trail  over  the  white  field 
vista  on  vista  of  mountains  open,  shading 
off  into  blue  distance.  There  through  a  gap 
gleams  the  opal  dome  of  Adams,  forty^-five 
miles  away,  and  faintly,  the  pearly  crown 
of  far  St.  Helens.  We  are  higher  than  the 
tree  line  and  above  the  clouds,  and  the  vast 
and  looming  summit  of  Rainier  seems  not 
fifteen  minutes  further.  Finally  the  rose 
of  old  snow  is  under  us,  and  leaving  our 
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ponies  yve  make  our  way  over  a  ridge  of 
loose  rocl\;  to  the  brink  of  the  great  canyon 
of  the  Cowlitz.  But  we  have  only  a  glimpse 
of  black  precipice,  crags  and  needles;  and, 
opposite  the  sheer,  icy,  prismatic  front  of 
Stevens  glacier.  Then  a  swift-rising  cloud 
curtains  the  whole  gorge. 

Presently  we  are  on  the  glacier,  making 
foothold  in  the  light  snowfall  on  the 
smooth  surface,  slipping  back  one  step 
on  the  sharp  incline  for  every  two  for- 
ward,   and  before   us    opens   a   crevasse;  a 
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thin,  long,  clean-cut,  deep — incredibly  deep 
— slice,  cloven  from  the  heart  of  the  glacier. 
Spanning  it  we  come  upon  a  narrow  cause- 
way between  great  caverns,  and  all  before 
us  rise  blocks  on  blocks  of  blue-green  ice, 
up-tilted  or  falling  on  their  faces.  The  heat 
is  intense  and  the  glare  most  trying,  when 
suddenly  a  thin  film  forms  and  floats  from 
Gibraltar;  another  cloud  as  quickly  trails 
across  the  Tatoosh  bights.  They  darken  and 
blacken,    and    driving    toward    the    near 


canyon,  meet,  jielting  us  with  a  storm  of 
wind  and  liail. 

Aside  from  the  Xisqually  and  Cowlitz,  of 
v.'hich  Stevens  was  at  first  believed  to  be  a 
part,  eight  large  glaciers  radiate  from  the 
summit  of  Rainier  flowing  to  the  base. 
Divided  on  the  lower  slopes  by  parks  like 
Paradise,  higher  up  they  are  separated  only 
by  thin  spurs  or  ridges.  In  making  the 
ascent  the  objective  point  is  the  middle  peak, 
which  is  the  loftiest  and  contains  the  two 
craters.  From  this  hight  the  northern 
pinnacle,  Liberty  Cap,  may  be  reached  by 
descending  1,000  feet  and  nearly  repeating 
the  distance  in  a  precipitous  climb.'  Between 
the  craters  rises  a  variable  mound  of  snow, 
evidently  the  work  of  whirlwinds,  but  parts 
of  the  rims  are  bare  throughout  the  year, 
and  in  places  the  earth  is  unpleasantly  warm. 
Mr.  Ingraham  says,  "Steam  is  constantly 
escaping  in  thin  clouds  from  the  rocks  that 
enclose  the  rim,  and  in  jets  from  numerous 
small  holes  found  in  some  parts  of  the  crater. 
Steam  also  issues  from  the  center  of  the 
crater,  melting  great  jDassages  in  the  ice  out 
to  the  rim,  forming  the  celebrated  steam 
or  ice  caves  that  would  furnish  warm  but 
damp  shelter  at  all  times."  Ga's  also  escapes 
from  the  smaller  crater,  and  these  vapors, 
in  the  shape  of  a  tunneled  or  hooded  cloud, 
are  tlm  weather-cap  which  is  often  seen 
OA'er  the  mountain  from  Puget  Sound,  and 
together  with  the  abundant  deposits  of  \-ol- 
canic  substances  they  verify  the  traditions 
of  aged  Indians  as  to  having  seen  Rainier 
in  erupt  ion. 

The  most  perilous  part  of  this  route  to 
the  summit  is  the  passing  of  Gibraltar.  It 
is  necessary  to  cross  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice on  a  narrow  ledge  with  the  precaution 
of  a  lifeline,  and  during  July  and  August, 
the  only  season  when  the  ascent  is  practic- 
able, the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  cliff 
causes,  through  the  day,  an  almost  constant 
chipping  off  and  dropping  of  rock.  Carter, 
the  most  experienced  guide  on  the  mountain, 
believes  that  in  a  year  or  two  this  passage 
will  become  impassable.  To  lessen  the  dan- 
ger a  night  is  usually  spent  at  Camp  Muir 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  from  which 
Gibraltar  can  be  reached  before  sunrise. 


THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  AND   BEST  GOLF  HOLES 
By   Horace   Hutchinson 


DISCUSSION  in  Great  Britain's  golfing 
circles  has  been  high  and  frequent 
lately  on  "  what  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  presented  by  any  hole  at  golf," 
and  incidentally — the  incidental  part  of  the 
business  at  length  trenching  on  the  whole 
field,  as  the  more  profitable  side  of  the 
question — of  the  best  golfing  holes.  We 
have  cleared  up  our  notions,  I  think,  more 
than  a  little.  The  enunciation  of  the 
maxim  that  a  hole  of  more  than  a  single 
shot  length  should  be  a  multiple  of  the  full 
drive,  has  been  attributed,  in  course  of  the 
discussion,  to  the  present  writer;  but  in 
real  truth  in  this  enunciation  he  was  no 
originator  but  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
general  golfing  sense. 

The  most  difficult  hole  then,  certainly,  in 
the  experience  of  this  golfer,  is  a  hole  that 
was  laid  out  when  golf  was  first  played  on 
Woolwich  Common.  It  was  very  long  in- 
deed, and  it  only  required  two  clubs  for  the 
playing.  You  drove  off  the  tee  with  a 
driver,  and  played  with  a  niblick  all  the 
rest  of  the  way,  if  you  had  enough  stamina 
to  last  to  the  end.  But  few  had.  Most 
people  exhausted  themselves  before  going 
more  than  half  the  distance.  It  was  not 
that  there  were  so  many  hazards.  Indeed 
except  here  and  there  where  a  big  gun  had 
been  taken  across  in  the  soft  weather  and 
left  ruts  not  much  more  than  three  feet  deep, 
there  was  scarcely  anything  to  be  called  a 
hazard.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
a  lie  all  the  way.  It  was  all  long  ragged 
tussocky  grass — the  sort  of  place  that  rab- 
bits like  to  lie  out  on — in  forms  under  the 
tussocks — and  those  tussocks  prevailed  even 
on  the  putting  green,  where,  as  elsewhere, 
the  niblick  was  the  club  for  the  case.  There 
was  a  legend  in  the  Mess  that  some  great 
player  had  once  done  that  hole  in  nine,  but 
the  evidence  was  much  disputed,  and  the 
average  gunner  thought  himself  a  good  man 
if  he  did  the  hole  in  anything  under  fifteen. 
That  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  hole  the 
writer  ever  met  with.  Which  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is  either 
the  best  hole  or  the  most  interesting  in  his 
golfing  experience,  but  it  took  more  strokes, 


more  muscle  and  more  temper  than  any 
other.  The  most  difficult  holes,  in  another, 
and  a  better  sense,  are  those  that  require 
the  most  accuracy  of  play;  which  generally 
means  that  the  putting  greens  are  smallest, 
and  guarded  all  about  by  the  most  fear- 
some bunkers.  And  from  this  point  of  view 
it  may  be  said  at  once  that  a  short  hole 
may  quite  properly  have  a  smaller  and  more 
severely  guarded  green  than  a  long  hole, 
because  it  is  easier  to  play  an  accurate 
shot,  and  a  shot  that  will  fall  fairly  dead 
on  alighting,  from  a  tee  than  from  the  or- 
dinary lie  through  the  green ;  and  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  argument,  a  hole  that 
is  within  reach  of  an  iron  club  from  the  tee 
may  be  more  catchy  and  difficult,  in  this 
sense,  than  a  hole  that  requires  a  wooden 
club  in  the  hands  of  the  average  driver. 

But  it  is  surely  possible  for  a  hole  to  be 
too  difficult,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  that 
Woolwich  nightmare  of  a  hole,  but  in  the 
sense  of  exceeding  smallness  of  green  and 
catchiness  of  hazard  surrounding  it.  There 
is  a  short  hole  on  the  Archer-field  links, 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  nicknamed  the 
"Cup  and  Ball"  hole.  The  name  has  stuck 
to  it  with  those  who  know  the  name  and 
know  the  hole;  for  the  one  fits  the  other 
aptly,  with  just  that  legitimate  exaggera- 
tion which  humor  requires.  It  is  not 
actually  the  case,  that  if  the  ball  be  not  in 
the  hole  it  is  bunkered,  but  the  putting 
green  is  so  cruelly  small,  a  perched  up 
little  plateau  with  sand  bunkers  all  round, 
that  if  you  are  on  the  green  at  all  you  have 
a  chance  of  holing,  and  if  you  have  no 
chance  of  holing  you  must  be  in  a  bunker. 
It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  offhand  that 
this  is  too  difficult  a  hole,  that  the  putting 
green  is  too  small,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
if  it  err  at  all  it  errs  on  the  side  of  being 
too  difficult,  of  requiring  almost  too  ideal 
a  shot  to  keep  the  ball  on  the  green.  It 
is  the  sort  of  hole  that  seems  ideally  good 
to  the  man  whose  ball  is  on  the  green,  but 
which  the  man  whose  ball  is  in  the  bunker 
says  is  "not  golf";  and  as  even  the  best 
are  oftener  in  the  bunker  than  on  the  green, 
the   hole   is   more  often  called   "not  golf" 
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than  "ideal."  So,  let  us  leave  it.  It  is 
more  important  that  our  ideals  should  be 
high  than  that  we  should  reach  them,  says 
some  sapient  person  in  one  of  Sir  Walter's 
novels.  If  a  man  played  this  hole  con- 
stantly he  would  become  an  ideally  good 
iron-player — or  else  a  raving  lunatic;  one 
cannot  tell  which. 

But  the  best  known,  the  most  typical,  and 
the  most  widel}'  estimated  as  the  most 
difficult  holes  in  golf,  are  the  eleventh  and 
the  seventeenth  holes  at  St.  Andrews,  the 
Short  Hole  coming  in,  and  the  Road  Hole. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  more  medals 
have  been  lost  at  the  Eden  Hole,  as  the 
Short  Hole  coming  in  is  sometimes  (for 
obvious  reasons)  called,  than  at  any  other; 
and  it  is  equally  often  said  that  more  holes 
have  been  lost  at  the  Road  Hole,  the 
seventeenth,  than  at  any  other.  So  we  may 
take  our  choice.  In  a  sense  the  seventeenth 
hole  has  destroyed  more  medal  chances  than 
any  other,  for  by  the  time  that  hole  is 
reached  the  chances,  granted  that  that  hole 
be  safely  negotiated,  can  be  gauged  with 
some  accuracy.  So  far  from  home  as  the 
eleventh  hole  there  still  remain  so  many 
chances  of  disaster  (including  of  course  the 
chances  of  the  seventeenth  hole  itself)  that 
no  man  can  venture  to  call  his  prospects 
anything  like  assured  when  so  many  oc- 
casions of  ruin  intervene  between  him  and 
the  last  green.  But  these  two,  no  doubt, 
are  considered  the  most  perilous  holes  of 
the  course,  albeit  a  reckless  prodigality  of 
their  vocabulary  inspired  the  ancients  to 
name  a  hole  that  is  comparatively  innocent 
for  evil,  Hell.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  however, 
that,  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the 
whins,  Hell  is  not  nearly  as  tormenting  as 
it  used  to  be. 

The  Short  Hole  coming  in,  to  take  first 
the  hole  we  come  to  first  in  playing  the 
round,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  short  hole. 
It  can  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  driver 
with  something  like  a  cleek  shot,  on  a  calm 
day.  Its  difficulty  consists  in  the  hazards 
that  guard  the  green.  The  ground,  some 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  beyond  the  hole,  falls, 
with  steep  cliff,  to  the  abominable  lies  on 
the  Eden's  bank.  On  the  left,  Avithin  ten 
yards  of  the  hole,  is  a  deep  bunker,  with 
a  steep  cliff  towards  the  hole.  On  the 
right,  just  short  of  the  hole,  is  a  deep  pot 
bunker,  leaving  a  narrow  neck  between  it- 
self and  the  bunker  on  the  left ;  and  a  topped 
ball  will  be  caught  before  it  reaches  anv  of 


these  perils  by  a  shallow,  but  disagreeable, 
bunker  whose  corner  juts  out  across  the 
direct  line  to  the  hole.  All  these  circum- 
stances combine  to  make  a  very  accurate 
shot  necessary  for  your  safe  landing  on  the 
green.  The  green  itself  slopes  towards  you, 
and  so  far  lends  you  some  assistance  by 
helping  your  ball  to  land  fairly  dead,  with- 
out much  run.  But  the  hole  is,  no  doubt, 
a  nasty  one,  a  perilous  one,  when  the  best 
that  can  be  said  has  been  said  for  it,  and  has 
all  the  terrors  of  its  evil  and  medal-losing 
reputation  to  assist  it  in  bringing  you  to 
ruin.  There  is  no  man  playing  for  a  St. 
Andrews  medal  who  does  not  breathe  the 
more  freely  when  he  has  that  hazardous 
shot  safely  over  and  his  ball  lying  fairly 
on  the  green. 

The  seventeenth  hole,  unlike  the  eleventh, 
is  a  long  hole.  Here  the  tee  shot  presents 
an  alternative.  You  may  play  to  the  left 
of  a  bunker  that  lies  just  outside  the  wall 
enclosing  the  precincts  of  the  old  station,  or, 
if  you  are  a  very  long  driver,  or  have  a 
stout  breeze  behind  you,  you  may  go  at 
the  corner  of  the  wall  itself,  skirting  the 
black  forbidding  palings  of  the  infamous 
station-master's  garden,  or  the  infamous 
garden  of  the  station  master — the  official  is 
under  no  ban — and  if  you  accomplish  this 
great  shot  successfully,  perhaps  you  may 
have  your  reward,  for  a  second  of  equal 
length  and  quality  may  give  you  a  fair  run 
up  to  the  hole.  But  the  ordinary  man 
plays  his  first  to  the  left;  then  his  second 
presents  no  striking  difficulty,  but  it  leaves 
him  at  a  very  uncomfortable  angle  to  the 
green,  such  as  the  green  is.  The  green  is 
good  enough,  in  regard  to  quality  (in  quan- 
tity it  is  rather  deficient,  there  is  so  very 
little  of  it)  when  you  get  there,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  arrive.  The  hole  lies  on  a 
slightly  elevated  plateau  between  the  road 
and  a  deep  pot  bunker.  The  road  runs 
beyond  the  hole,  the  bunker  is  on  the  left 
of  the  hole,  but  its  corner  comes  out  and 
stimies  you  from  the  hole  itself,  and  the 
whole  trend  of  the  edge  of  the  low  plateau 
on  which  the  hole  is  perched  is  such  as  to 
invite  your  ball  to  trickle  with  ignominy, 
pursued  by  profanity,  into  this  bunker's 
depths.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  strong,  so  as  to  overcome 
the  trend  of  the  plateau's  edge,  your  strength 
has  to  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety,  or  you  will 
overrun  the  narrow  green  and  be  in  perdition 
in  the  road.     The  perdition  of  the  road  is 
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not  so  utter  as  it  used  to  be.  The  road  is 
sunlien  below  the  level  of  the  plateau 
which  makes  the  green,  but  the  rise  to  the 
plateau  from  the  road  is  now  on  a  slope — 
steep,  but  still  sloping.  In  the  bad  old 
days  it  used  to  be  sheer,  so  that  the  ball 
would  lie  cornered  in  its  gutter.  As  it  is, 
however,  it  is  bad  enough;  and  the  green 
and  the  road  are  divided  by  an  arrangement 
of  post  and  chains  which  your  ball  seems 
quite  pleased  to  hit  when  you  try  to  play 
back  from  the  road  to«  the  green,  but  which 
it  never  cares  to  hit  when  it  might  do  you 
the  friendly  turn  of  preventing  you  in  the 
first  instance  from  going  on  the  road  at 
all.  The  narrowness  of  the  green  between 
the  bunker  and  road,  the  side-long  angle 
of  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  turning  you 
towards  the  bunker — these  are  the  features 
that  make  this  hole  so  especially  perilous. 
Now  when  you  have  played  your  first  two 
heroically  long  shots,  then  you  may  be  able, 
with  a  running  approach,  to  venture  to 
make  for  the  green  with  your  third.  But 
the  ordinary  orthodox  and  humble  man  who 
has  played  his  first  two  shots  in  the  recog- 
nized way,  round  the  left  of  the  bunker  by 
the  corner  of  the  dyke,  will  be  badly  put 
to  it  to  get  on  the  green  in  his  third.  In 
his  case  discretion  is  a  deal  the  better  part 
of  valor,  so  that  he  will  generally,  con- 
tinuing his  undistinguished  course,  creep 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  with  his  third, 
tolerably  content  with  taking  the  hole  in 
six,  and  deeming  himself  passing  fortunate 
if,  by  laying  the  aj^proach  dead,  or  by  holing 
a  longish  putt,  he  succeed  in  getting  it  in 
five.  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  threes 
at  the  Short  Hole  coming  in  are  more  com- 
mon than  fives  at  the  Road  Hole. 

This  discussion — symposium  or  whatever 
it  pleased  authorities  to  call  it — about  the 
most  difficult  holes  tended  to  become  con- 
fused, in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  drinks 
which  the  symposise  suggests,  with  the 
question  as  to  what  are  the  best  holes.  It 
is  evident  that  the  questions  are  not 
synonymous,  for  holes  maybe  too  difficult, 
e.  g.,  the  Cup  and  Ball  Hole  in  one  class  of 


difficulty,  the  Woolwich  Common  Hole  in 
the  other.  I  think  the  conclusion  we  came 
to — well  thrashed  out  in  the  pages  of  Golf 
Illustrated  was,  to  sum  the  matter  up, 
that  the  hole  and  the  course  must  be  well 
guarded  with  hazards;  that  a  good  shot 
must  be  given  its  reward,  not  only  in  a 
good  lie,  but  also  in  putting  the  player 
within  reach  of  the  hole  (if  it  be  more  than 
a  single  shot  hole)  in  a  stroke  less  than  a 
man  who  has  played  a  faulty  stroke.  The 
short  hole  may  be  as  short  as  you  please; 
and,  as  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks,  the  shorter  it  be  the  more  shrewdly 
it  may  be  guarded;  but  the  length  of  other 
holes  ought  to  be  measured  on  the  Pro- 
crustean principle,  making  them  multiples 
of  full  shots,  so  as  to  give  perfect  play  its 
reward.  Objectors  say  that  this  gives  no 
scope  for  the  "recovery"  stroke,  but  the 
answer  is  that  it  is  human  to  err,  that 
human  error,  even  in  the  best  golf,  will  cre- 
ate occasions  for  recovery,  and  moreover 
that  the  Avinds  of  heaven,  affecting  the 
distance  of  drives,  affects  virtually  the 
length  of  holes.  We  'can  but  aim  at 
the  Procrustean  ideal.  We  all  too  seldom 
realize  it. 

I  have  instanced,  therefore,  these  two 
notorious  holes  on  the  St.  Andrews  course, 
not  only  because  of  their  notoriety,  but  also 
because  they  are  good  instances — the  one 
of  a  perfect  short  hole,  the  other  of  an  im- 
perfect long  hole.  It  Avould  be  perfect  if 
the  man  who  went  for  glory,  over  the  corner 
of  the  wall,  was  repaid  by  reaching  the  hole 
in  two,  but  this  is  hardly  the  case,  and  he 
who  circumnavigates  is  apt  to  come  to  port 
alongside  of  him,  which  ought  not  to  be. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  these 
measurements  are  no  use  because  the 
length  of  drive  among  first-class  golfers 
varies — because,  forsooth,  there  is  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Edward  Blackwell.  Why,  yes, 
and  so  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  four-bore 
scattergun,  but  we  all  know  well  enough 
for  all  practical  uses  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  of  shotgun  range.  Fools  need  not 
be  answered  according  to  their  folly. 
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THAT  there  was  sport  of  an  exciting 
nature  in  the  ca|3ture  of  a  large 
octopus  and  its  ten-armed  ally  the 
squid,  which  ranges  from  seven  to  sixty,  or 
seventy,  feet  in  length,  dawned  upon  me 
when  spearing  specimens  on  the  Florida 
reefs  and  among  the  islands  of  the  California 
coast.  No  animals  affect  the  imagination 
as  do  these  weird  uncanny  creatures  which 
more  resemble  a  Gorgon's  head,  with  its 
repellent  snakes,  than  anything  else.  From 
early  times  writers  have  invested  them  with 
horror;  painted  them  as  giants  of  the  ocean 
world;  the  very  church  giving  sanction  to 
the  tales;  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  of  Norway, 
having  described  and  figured  squids  as 
krakens — monsters  which  were  mistaken  for 
islands  as  they  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea — while  other  authors  of  the  past  century 


became  evident  several  decades  ago  when 
giant  squids  were  captured  in  Newfoundland 
waters;  and  later,  whalers  who  follow  the 
sjjerm  whale  have  shown  that  the  deep  sea 
contains  cuttle  fishes  sixty  or  sevent}-  feet 
in  length;  creatures  which,  in  their  make  up, 
present  an  appearance  at  once  terrifying  and 
horrible;  animals  so  large,  powerful  and 
active  that,  were  they  so  disposed,  a  single 
individual  in  open  water  could,  doubtless, 
play  havoc  with  a  number  of  men,  seizing 
them  in  its  sucker-lined  arms  and  drowning 
them  with  comparative  ease.  The  largest 
specimen  actually  handled  and  measured 
jjy  me  was  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  in- 
cluding the  long  arms,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  hideous  object-. 
The  body  is  barrel-shaped  and  in  large  in- 
dividuals  weighs   a   ton   or   more    with    an 


ONE    DISCOVERED    UPON    THE    SURFACE    THREW    ITS    ARMS    OVER    A    BOAT, 
NEARLY    DESTROYING    IT." 


pictured  them  as  dragging  ships  down 
by  twisting  their  snakelike  arms  about  the 
masts  and  rigging.  In  "The  Toilers  of  the 
Sea"  Victor  Hugo  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
by  his  vivid  pen  pictures  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  tribe;  and  the  names,  devil  fish,  cuttle 
fish,  became  in  the  public  mind  synonymous 
with  all  that  was  terrifying  and  mysterious 
among  the  denizens  of  the  deep  sea.  That 
there  was  some  foundation  for  these  tales 


arrow-shaped  tail;  the  eyes  are  as  large  as 
saucers,  black  and  staring.  The  head 
bears  eight  arms  lined  on  the  inner  side  with 
sucking  sawlike  discs;  and  two  longer  arms, 
which  in  the  animal  I  measured  were  thirty 
feet  in  length,  with  sucking  discs  at  the  tips. 
Between  the  base  of  the  arms  is  the  mouth, 
with  a  toothed  tongue,  and  a  pair  of  beaks 
apparently  identical  in  shape  and  color  with 
those  of  a  parrot,   and   quite  as  powerful. 
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The  animal's  mode  of  propulsion  is  to  take 
in  water  at  the  gills  and  eject  it  violently 
through  the  siphon.  Thus  equipped,  with 
ten  snakelike  arms,  myriads  of  suckers,  the 
beak  of  a  parrot,  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
changing  color,  and  possessing  an  ink  bag 
with  which  fluid  it  can  pollute  the  immediate 
waters  and  hide  its  retreat,  the  squid  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  uncanny  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom.  When  out  of 
Avater  it  is  soft  and  flabby,  with  little 
brace  for  its  pliable  body,  yet  in  the  water  it 
has  remarkable  strength,  and  whalers  have 
observed  gigantic  specimens  wrapped  about 
whales,  which  the  latter  appeared  unable  for 
the  moment  to  dislodge. 

Notre  Dame  Bay,  Newfoundland,  is  fam- 
ous for  its  giant  squids.  One  discovered 
upon  the  surface  threw  its  arms  over  a  boat 
nearly  swamping  her.  Another  came  ashore 
and  was  secured  in  shallow  water  by  throw- 
ing a  grapnel  into  it,  which,  in  turn,  was 
fastened  to  a  tree  on  the  beach.  The  strug- 
gles of  the  monster,  whose  body  alone  was 
twenty  feet  in  length,  are  described  as  ter- 
rible. The  ten  livid  arms  were  constantly 
shot  into  the  air,  while  masses  of  water 
discolored  with  ink,  were  ejected  from  the 
siphon,  converting  the  adjacent  water  into 
murky  foam.  This  giant  was  estimated  to 
be  seventy  feet  in  length;  and  doubtless 
the  deep  sea  affords  a  hiding  place  for 
larger  specimens.  To  attempt  the  capture 
of  large  uninjured  squids  is  impossible. 
The,y  are  timid  creatures,  undoubtedly 
dreading  the  light,  and  those  of  great  size 
which  have  been  taken  had  been  injured 
by  whales  or  some  disease;  but  even  if  they 
could  be  approached  very  few  sportsmen 
Avould  care  to  try  conclusions  with  an  an- 
imal possessing  ten  arms  any  one  of  which 
might  whisk  a  man  from  the  boat  and 
drown  him.  With  the  small  specimens  it 
is  different,  though  their  strength  is  dis- 
proportionate to  their  size,  and  a  fifteen  foot 
octopus,  or  a  seven  or  eight-foot  squid  some- 
times becomes  active  game  when  faced  by 
a  single  man. 

Squids  ranging  from  one  to  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  length-  are  at  times  common  on 
the  Californian  coast.  On  one  occasion,  as 
I  was  poling  along  the  kelp-lined  shores  of 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  spear  in  hand,  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  in  the  center  of  a  school 
of  them,  ranging  from  four  to  seven  feet  in 
length.  The  water  appeared  to  be  filled 
with  phantom  forms  darting,  backward  with 


incredible  rapidity,  changing  direction  as 
quickly,  stopping  to  throw  out  their  tongue- 
like arms,  then  dashing  into  shallow  water 
and  entangling  themselves  in  the  kelp, 
chased  by  a  band  of  fierce  tunas  that  were 
only  stayed  by  the  shallow  water.  After 
the  melee  I  found  that  there  were  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  animals,  which  were  gladly 
received  by  the  Italian  fishermen  who  salted 
them  'down  for  bait.  Three  were  later  se- 
cured alive,  and  with  great  difficulty  placed 
in  a  large  tank  in  the  zoological  station, 
where  they  lived  some  hours,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  local  population,  who  had  never 
seen  so  weird  an  animal;  and  it  is  possible 
that  squids  of  such  size  were  never  seen 
in  captivity  before.  The  largest  was  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  with  enormous  black 
staring  eyes  and  long  tentacles.  So  power- 
ful was  this  gelatinous  monster  that  when 
the  tentacles  were  clasped  to  the  glass  of  the 
tank  I  found  it  impossible  with  an  oar  to 
pry  them  off;  and  it  was  evident  that  even 
these  small  individuals  could  easily  drown 
a  man  in  the  open  sea  should  they  throw 
their  arms  about  him.  The  appearance  of 
these  confined  creatures  beggared  descrip- 
tion. They  at  once  blackened  the  water  in 
the  tank,  through  which  their  uncanny  eyes 
gazed  at  the  spectators.  They  fastened 
themselves  by  their  suckers  to  the  glass, 
and  pumped  water  and  jets  of  ink  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  keeping  the  water 
boiling,  and  ever  and  anon  throwing  the 
arrow-shaped  tail  out  of  the  water.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  en- 
tertainment Avas  the  appearance  of  the  body 
of  the  squids.  Its  normal  color  was  a 
reddish  dark  brown,  yet  in  the  strong  light 
it  seemed  to  be  the  setting  of  a  mimic 
thunderstorm,  so  far  as  lightning  was  con- 
cerned, as  its  entire  surface  was  ever  flash- 
ing from  pure  white  to  all  shades  of  red  or 
brown  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  To  test 
the  strength  of  this  animal,  I  grasped  one 
by  its  short  tentacles  and  endeavored  to 
wrench  it  from  its  position,  upon  which  it 
coiled  snakelike  about  my  arms  and  resisted 
every  effort,  but  made  no  atempt  to  bite. 

In  attempting  to  spear  smaller  specimens 
of  the  squid  on  the  Florida  reef,  on  one  oc- 
casion I  stationed  my  boatman  in  the  bow, 
who  leaned  over  with  his  head  within  two 
feet  of  the  water,  to  notify  me  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  game  which  were  often  to  be 
found  in  the  lagoon,  lying  near  the  bottom, 
simulating  it  in  color.     We  came  upon  sev- 
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era!  squids  on  the  surface,  which,  alarmed, 
sent  a  volume  of  water  and  ink  fairly  into 
the  face  of  the  astonished  Indian,  deluging 
his  expressive  countenance  with  streams  of 
sepia,  and  were  away  before  I  could  use 
the  grains  or  spear. 

If  the  squids  are  uncanny  the  octopi,  or 
devil  fishes,  especially  the  large  specimens, 
are  diabolical  in  appearance,  motion  and 
habits.  They  are  bottom  animals,  found 
on  the  reef  in  countless  numbers  and  are 
disturbed  by  having  a  man  lift  or  turn  a 
coral  branch,  when  the  spiderlike  creature 
is  seen  lumbering  away  upon  its  eight  sucker- 
lined  legs.  When  impaled,  it  at  once  be- 
comes enraged  and  fights  until  killed.  One 
of  the  first  I  caught  literall}^  turned  the 
tables  on  me.  I  was  wading,  spear  in  hand, 
in  water  waist  deep,  turning  over  the  coral, 
when  seeing  what  I  supposed  was  a  shell 
cyprea,  I  thrust  my  hand  under  the  coral 
and  was  immediately  seized  by  something 
which  felt  like  a  ball  of  snakes.  I  could 
feel  them  climbing  up  my  bare  arm,  the 
intensely  cold  tentacles  pressing  their  suck- 
ers into  the  flesh.  I  jerked  my  hand  back 
suddenly,  but  the  concealed  animal  held  me 
firmly,  having  grasped  the  coral  with  its 
remaining  arms.  For  a  moment  I  stood 
with  my  face  at  the  surface  literally  in  the 
toils;  then  dropping  the  grain  pole  I  reached 
down  and  tugged  at  the  coral,  the  living 
chains  tightening  about  my  hand  and  creep- 
ing up  my  arm,  a  most  revolting  and  un- 
canny sensation.  Finally  the  coral  gave 
way  and  I  hauled  twenty  pounds,  or  more, 
to  the  surface;  then  breaking  it  I  grasped 
my  captor  by  its  body  and  succeeded  in 
wrenching  it  from  its  hold.  It  was  evident 
that  a  large  specimen  could  give  a  man  a 
hard  struggle,  and  he  would  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  deeper  water.  This  octopus,  not 
over  four  feet  across,  sprang  to  the  attack 
and  held  my  hand  in  a  vise-like  grasp.  As 
I  tore  off  one  tentacle,  another  one  or  two 
would  insidiously  creep  up  and  take  its 
place.  The  body,  not  larger  than  my  closed 
hand,  was  continually  changing  color,  from 
brown  to  black,  then  Avhite,  gray  and  red ; 
its  eyes  gleaming  Avith  a  green  baneful  light, 
altogether  unpleasant,  while,  from  its  siphon 
streams  of  ink  were  expelled  over  my  arm, 
dripping  into  the  water  and  clouding  it  for 
several  feet  about.  As  long  as  I  attempted 
to  tear  it  away  the  animal  renewed  the 
attack,  and  finally,  to  prevent  disagreeable 
abrasion  on  my  arm,  I  held  it  still  in  the 


hot  sun  when  it  released  its  hold  and  dropped 
into  the  boat.  Its  object  seemed  to  be  to 
press  its  mouth  and  bills  upon  my  arm,  and 
this  it  did  continually,  and,  doubtless,  could 
have  made  an  incision  with  its  parrotlike 
beaks;  but  it  made  no  attempt  to  accom- 
plish this,  nor  was  I  ever  bitten  by  the 
scores  of  octopi,  large  and  small,  which  I 
grasped  with  my  hands  to  test  their  fighting 
power. 

On  the  Florida  reef  the  largest  octopus  I 
ever  speared  was  not  five  feet  across — 
radial  spread — but  so  powerful  are  they 
that  often  when  hauling  them  into  the  boat 
they  would  bring  up  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  of  coral,  releasing  it  at  the  surface 
to  cling  to  the  boat  with  a  strength  that  was 
astonishing  in  so  small  an  animal. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  octopus  attains 
a  much  larger  size,  the  great  Octopus  punc- 
tatus  having  been  found  with  a  radial 
spread  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  Many 
tales  are  current  regarding  the  ferocity  of 
these  creatures  which  may  be  taken — cum 
salo  grants ;  at  least  in  my  experience  I  have 
found  them  timid  animals,  but  in  every 
instance  ready  to  fight  the  intruder  when 
attacked.  The  largest  specimen  I  have 
seen  in  these  waters  was  fourteen  feet 
across.  It  was  impaled  on  a  trawl  hook  in 
five  hundred  feet  of  water  off  Santa  Catalina. 
As  it  reached  the  surface  it  threw  its  arms 
over  the  boat,  and  as  each  arm  was  nearly 
seven  feet  in  length,  and  as  there  were 
eight  of  them,  they  made  over  fifty  feet  of 
twining  snakelike  objects.  The  occupants 
of  the  boat  were  for  the  moment  demoral- 
ized; but  they  soon  rid  themselves  of  the 
unwelcome  creature,  killing  it  with  the  oars. 
Large  specimens  are  often  brought  up  by 
the  San  Francisco  fishermen,  and  several 
have  given  these  toilers  of  the  sea  a  sensa- 
tional combat  before  they  released  their 
hold  upon  arms  or  legs  around  which  the 
tentacles  were  thrown.  A  resident  of  Mon- 
terey stated  to  me  that  an  octopus,  at  least 
twenty  feet  across,  was  found  in  a  kelp- 
lined  pool  near  that  city,  that  undoubtedly 
displayed  hostile  designs  upon  him.  He 
was  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  in  pass- 
ing a  pool  a  long  sinuous  arm  came,  tremb- 
ling, up  from  the  weed  and  nearly  caught 
him  by  the  bare  leg.  He  went  for  assist- 
ance, and  the  monster  was  finally  captured, 
after  resisting  the  strength  of  two  or  three 
men,  although  a  stout  rope  had  been  fast- 
ened about  its  body,  which  was  as  large  as 
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a  man's  head.  An  acquaintance  of  mine, 
a  naturalist,  in  collecting  shells  in  the  kelp- 
lined  pools  near  Point  Firman,  heard  the 
cries  of  some  children,  and  on  running  to 
the  spot,  saw  a  large  octopus  crawling  to- 
ward them,  almost  out  of  the  water,  raising 
its  tentacles  in  the  air.  The  children 
thought  that  it  was  chasing  them,  but, 
undoubtedly  cut  off  by  the  tide,  and  alarmed, 
it  was  making  for  deep  Avater.  The  real 
danger  in  such  a  meeting  lies  in  the  horror 
inspired  by  the  appearance  of  such  a  crea- 
ture and  the  possible  effect  upon  observers 
with  nerves. 

In  hunting  octopi  along  the  rocks  of  Santa 
Catalina  I  found  that  large  specimens  came 
in  with  the  tide,  or  crept  out  of  their  dens, 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  to  watch  for  a 
species  of  crab  that  lived  at  the  water  line. 
By  peering  over  the  rocks  I  watched  their 
manoeuvres.  Sighting  a  crab  sunning  it- 
self in  fancied  security,  the  octopus  would 


and  in  a  moment  the  body  would  follow 
in  a  series  of  horrible  convulsions,  taking 
the  octopus  entirely  out  of  the  water,  and 
completely  encompassing  its  victim.  If  the 
crab  escaped,  the  octopus  would  sometimes 
follow  it  for  several  feet  in  a  lumbering 
grotesque  fashion  and  then  return.  I 
caught  many  of  these  crab-feeding  octopi 
by  creeping  upon  them  and  grasping  them 
as  they  lay  in  wait,  and  some  of  the  large 
ones  forced  me  to  exert  all  my  strength  in 
tearing  them  from  their  hold.  To  deter- 
mine their  respective  fighting  qualities  I 
caught  a  number  and  confined  them  in  a 
tank,  then  inserting  my  arm  under  water  I 
would  approach  them  with  fingers  wide 
apart.  There  was  the  greatest  difference 
in  the  combativeness  of  individuals.  Some 
paid  no  attention  to  my  advance  and  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  stroked;  and  one 
large  one  I  found  as  readily  accepted  my 
gentle  scratching  between  its  green  eves  as 


"hunting  the  devil  fish  avill  not  become  a  popvlar  sport." 


creep  along,  its  body  adopting  the  exact 
color  of  the  bottom,  until  it  reached  the 
very  edge  of  the  water.  Here  it  would 
poise  and  gather  itself,  seemingly,  like  a 
cat  for  a  spring,  drawing  back  with  the 
waves,  then  creeping  on  again,  then  like  a 
flash  of  light  two  or  three  tentacles  would 
come  out  of  the  water  and  seize  the  crab, 


a  dog.  Others  again  would  advance  to 
meet  my  hand,  throw  their  arms  about  it 
and  attemjDt  to  drag  it  beneath  the  rocks, 
while  one,  and  the  largest,  invariably  flung 
itself  upon  my  hand  and  endeavored  to 
cover  it  with  the  finlike  membranes  which 
connect  the  base  of  the  tentacles.  This  is 
always  the  method  of  attack  in  deep  water. 
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The  octopus  retains  its  hold  upon  the  bottom 
with  two  or  three  tentacles,  seizes  the  victim 
with  the  others,  then  releasing  the  anchors, 
pounces  upon  its  prey,  the  outspread  mem- 
branes giving  the  animal  the  appearance 
of  a  miniature  umbrella,  which  settles  down 
upon  the  struggling  victim  as  though  to 
smother  it,  a  movement  which  brings  the 
mouth  and  biting  beaks  into  position, 
where  they  presently  find  a  vital  part. 

Hunting  the  devil  fish  will  not  become 
a  popular  sport,  yet  if  one  could  school 
himself  to  disregard  the  nightmare-like  game 
it  is  an  interesting  pastime,  illustrating  the 


extraordinary  latent  strength  in  animals  of 
comparatively  small  size.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  smaller  ones  are  harmless.  In  the 
mimic  contests  described  I  rarely  received 
an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  yet  such  was  the 
horror  they  inspired  that  among  twenty 
men,  selected  at  random  from  those  who 
watched  the  experiments,  all  landsmen,  of 
course,  not  one  could  be  induced  to  insert 
his  arm  into  the  tank  or  the  den  of  fighting 
octopi — a  fact  which  suggests  that  if  the 
animal  relies  upon  its  appearance  alone  and 
the  terror  it  inspires,  it  possesses  in  this  a 
more  or  less  perfect  safeguard. 


FOREST   FABLES 
By   Aloysius   Coll 

IV. HOW     THE     ASPEN     TOOK    THE     AGUE 


SON  of  the  sunshine  that  is  a  glory 
now,  think  you  the  forest  has  no 
ache  or  pain?  Think  you  that  the 
poplar  never  whines  in  the  wind?  That  the 
pine-heart  never  bleeds?  That  the  bird's- 
eye  of  the  maple  is  never  sleepless  or 
bloodshot,  or  that  the  temper  of  the  tril- 
lium  is  never  ruffled  by  the  blast  and  the 
bluster  of  March?  I  know  what  sickness 
the  hawthorn  has,  that  the  bug  bores  in 
her  blossom.  I  know  what  dry  fever  binds 
the  chestnut  that  she  cannot  unburden  her 
burr.  Why  the  sedge  soured  and  rotted  by 
the  river  rim  I  can  tell — and  I  know  how 
the  aspen  first  took  the  ague,  how  her  chills 
spread  to  her  sisters,  and  why  she  quakes 
on  the  mountain  slope  to-day. 

Far  back,  in  the  doctorless  days  of  the 
wood,  the  aspen  fell  ill.  It  was  in  a  time 
ere  the  clumsy  world  had  ceased  to  creak 
upon  its  poles;  ere  the  fumbling  fingers  of 
the  ages  had  yet  learned  how  to  lubricate  the 
journals  of  the  clouds,  and  to  fill  with  dew 
the  grease-cups  of  the  skj'.  But  an  old 
wind,  that  for  centuries  and  centuries  has 
wheeled  about  the  earth,  has  told  me  the 
story — and  I  tell  it  to  you — son  of  the  sun- 
shine that  is  a  glory  now. 

At  that  time  a  clump  of  clean,  healthy 
aspen  trees  stood  on  the  side  of  a  tall  moun- 
tain, capped  with  snow.     The  laws  of  na- 


ture were  as  immutable  then  as  now,  and 
by  that  strange  lenity  of  life  which  planted 
the  calla  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the  firs 
on  the  Alps  and  the  alfalfa  on  the  plain, 
the  aspen  and  her  sisters  were  rooted  in  the 
soil,  a  little  above  the  junipers,  and  a  little 
below  the  belt  of  pines  and  the  wind- 
combed  head  of  the  mountain.  The  low 
twilight  sun,  as  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  even- 
ing, closed  his  great  eye  on  a  last  look  at 
the  aspens.  They  were  glorified  by  his 
glance.  They  shone  with  a  chorus  of  re- 
flected radiances.  They  were  saints  of  the 
hill;  angels  on  a  little  Zion;  a  silver-green 
patch  on  the  mount-breast;  a  loop  of  lace 
caught  up  and  tied  at  the  throat  of  the 
snow. 

Beauty  sits  in  the  shadow  of  danger. 
The  aspens,  tranquil  and  sunny,  knew  not 
that  their  loveliness  was  a  constant  re- 
proach to  the  old  mountain,  and  a  mockery 
to  his  bald  head. 

"Here  am  I,"  fretted  the  ancient  peak, 
"monster  of  might,  survivor  of  dead  eras, 
monument  of  retreated  seas,  division  of  the 
winds,  master  of  snows,  brother  of  the 
cloud — and  yet  I  must  bare  my  head  to  the 
sharp  drift  of  the  storm,  and  to  the  hail  of 
the  upper  world!  Bald  and  stark,  I  lift 
my  pinnacles  into  the  regions  of  thin  breath. 
Unlaureled  and  uncrowned  I  must  hold  up 
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my  proud  brow.  Such  is  the  indignity  that 
nature  has  offered  to  the  spot  whereon  God 
has  heaped  the  surplus  of  His  creative  clay, 
where  He  has  builded  up  a  star-tipped  tem- 
ple under  His  molding  palm!  Shadow  of 
my  mighty  bulk!  I  will  be  hooded!  Am 
I  d3'ing  at  the  top,  that  my  age  should  so 
set  upon  my  head  these  locks  of  snow?  Am 
I  weaker  than  I  was  in  that  hour  when  I 
reared  my  head  up  out  of  the  unsettled 
waters  of  the  wet  ages?" 

So  bellowed  the  pining  peak.  A  long 
time  he  planned  and  plotted  how  he  might 
hide  the  poverty  of  his  pate.  With  its 
hoary  dust  of  snow,  it  glistened  in  the  sun- 
shine like  the  hairless  head  of  an  over- 
worked prince  of  the  Great  Unrest.  When 
summer's  white-hot  fingers  mixed'  the 
desert  wind  with  the  ascending  mountain 
breezes,  sometimes  the  wig  of  snow,  like  a 
wet  sponge,  drained  itself  as  a  thing  per- 
spiring— drained  itself  in  intermittent  riv- 
ulets, Avhich  flowed  down  over  the  brow 
and  breast  of  the  mountain.  And  one  day 
a  gentle  zephyr  from  the  plain,  kissing  the 
bald  peak  with  the  tail  end  of  a  last  weak 
gust,  gave  the  old  mountain  an  idea. 

"Were  you  ever  in  trouble?"  said  the 
mountain  to  the  breeze. 

"I  have  traveled  over  the  world  since 
the  first  wind  stirred,  and  never  have  I 
been  out  of  trouble,"  answered  the  breeze. 
"From  the  world's  first  whirl,  trouble  has 
been  the  only  track  on  which  it  has  re- 
volved, and  the  only  course  charted  for 
the  flight  of  time." 

"You  speak  like  a  poet,  little  wind,"  said 
the  mountain,  more  than  pleased  at  the 
trite  wisdom. 

"A  poet's  mission  is  to  please;  that  is  the 
oil  of  my  motion  from  land  to  land,  and  sea 
to  sea." 

"Have  you  favored  many?"  asked  the 
mount,  fishing  for  a  promise  of  aid  before 
making  his  request. 

"I  began  early." 

"How  early?" 

"As  early  as  the  human  race,  and  be- 
fore. One  of  my  first  favors  I  did  for 
man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

"  You  blew  from  the  apple  tree  the  fruit 
Eve   gave   Adam   to   eat!" 

"Sarcastic  thing!  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  did  a  kind  act.  After  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  had  been  pronounced,  I  as- 
sisted Adam." 

"  Over  the  Eden  garden  wall?  " 


"No.  I  gave  him  his  second  wind. 
The  severity  of  the  sentence  had  taken  his 
breath  awa}^ ! " 

The  mountain  laughed  deep  down  in  the 
caves  and  caverns  of  his  breast,  and  the 
breeze  giggled  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
and  stones.  The  mountain,  whose  mirth 
was  method,  bethought  him  of  his  plan. 
"  No  better  time  could  I  choose  to  enlist  the 
help  of  the  wind  than  now,  while  he  blows 
merrily,"  thought  he.  "You  have  given 
me  proof  of  your  good  will,  little  wind," 
began  the  old  peak,  sweetly,  "and  never 
had  Jbhe  fathers  of  the  wood  or  the  fathers 
of  men  more  need  of  your  kindness  than 
I  have  now.  Did  you  notice  mv  bald 
pate?" 

The  wind  laughed.  "Many  times,  and 
more  than  noticed.  When  I  am  cautious 
I  usually  split  up  upon  your  breast,  and 
my  arms  and  wings  wrap  lovingly  around 
your  great  body,  and  jDass  up  the  valleys. 
But  sometimes  I  am  a  rowdy  pilgrim  and, 
forgetful  of  my  wise  ways,  I  climb  over 
your  bald  pate.  Ugh!  the  shivers  of  the 
trip!  Why,  you're  so  chilly  at  the  brain, 
that,  leaving  you  I  go  forthwith  to  the 
poles,  and  freeze  enough  icebergs  and  snow 
balls  to  supply  the  currents  of  the  sea  and 
the  storms  of  the  sky  with  ammunition  to 
bombard  the  temperate  zones  for  months. 
You  make  me,  in  truth,  the  spring  behind 
the  catapult  of  the  storm,  in  the  siege 
of   the   seasons." 

The  mountain  was  baffled.  The  little 
breeze  had  a  sharjD  tongue,  and  much  loved 
to  use  it.  "  What  a  keen  mastery  of  speech 
you  have!"  said  the  peak,  leading  the  con- 
versation  back   into   his   chosen   channels. 

"  Chain  your  amazement,  old  hill.  What 
should  I  have,  but  a  keen  speech  and  a 
sharp  tongue — consider  the  whispers  of  the 
world  that  I  have  heard!  The  flying  curse 
of  hate;  the  wedge  of  gossip  prying  into 
the  affairs  of  men;  the  child-wish  that  dies 
on  my  sympathetic  wings  even  as  I  bear  it 
along;  the  lip's  veiled  requiem  at  the  bier 
of  a  numbed  and  desolate  home;  the  quick 
twinge  of  wisdom  before  the  footlights  of 
women  and  wine;  the  panic  of  unassorted 
endearments,  entreaties  and  prayers  that 
make  the  hot  climax  of  love — all  these 
have  been  fastened  like  feathers  upon  my 
wings. 

"And  you  know  the  color  of  every, 
feather!" 

"  Yes,  hate  is  black ;  love  is  red,  as  a  red, 
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red  rose;  envy  is  green,"  replied  the  breeze, 
laughing;  "at  least,  that's  what  man  says." 

The  mountain  at  last  saw  a  light  shining 
at  the  portal  of  his  argument,  and  so  he 
entered  into  it.  "Since  you  know  all  the 
shades  of  feeling,  and  the  moods  of  men  and 
things,  you  ought  to  be  a  friend  in  need. 
Now,  little  wind,  I  am  indeed  in  trouble. 
I  spoke  of  my  bald  pate;  I  want  a  covering 
for  it;  I  want " 

"A  shed  to  keejD  off  the  snow,"  laughed 
the  wind,  merrily. 

"You  put  things  in  such  a  strange  light," 
complained  the  mountain. 

"If  one  will  hide  his  head  under  a  bushel, 
will  not  his  brain  be  clouded?"  retorted 
the  wind.  "Your  own  philosophy  has 
changed  the  light,  not  mine." 

"But  it  does  not  change  your  wisdom, 
little  wind,"  said  the  mountain,  desperately 
hanging  to  his  purpose.  "  And  I  have  need 
of  your  wit.  If  you  have  wrapped  your- 
self about  my  sides,  as  you  say,  you  must 
have  met  upon  my  breast  the  clump  of 
aspen  trees.  They  shine  in  the  sun;  they 
cluster  cosily.  But  they  cling  one  to  an- 
other, selfishly — a  clan  of  self-helpers. 
Never  a  sister  wanders  down  to  the  brook- 
side,  century  after  century,  and  never  a 
sister  aspen  climbs  higher  up  my  breast  to 
shelter  me.  Between  a  double  death-line, 
high  and  low,  they  live  and  die — and  their 
children  after  them.  Now,  it  has  come 
into  my  mind  that  the  aspens  might  be 
coaxed  to  drop  their  seedlings  higher  up 
my  slope,  and  so  establish  a  family  upon 
my  chill  head.  What  think  you,  little 
wind." 

"I  understand.  You  wish  my  wisdom 
to  win  you  a  wig,"  whispered  the  wind. 

"Just  so.  Go  lovingly  to  the  aspens. 
Coax  them,  drive  them,  uproot  them  and 
carry  them  off — any  method  take  that  will 
win  for  you  and  me,  little  wind." 

"Well,  I  have  alway  noticed  that  love- 
making  by  proxy  has  not  been  signally  suc- 
cessful, but  I  am  yours  for  a  supreme 
effort.  I  shall  return  to  tell  you  how  the 
match  progresses,  by  and  by.  In  the 
■  meantime,  stir  up  a  volcano  of  passion  with- 
in your  breast,  for  use  in  case  the  aspen  trees 
demand  a  warmer  lover  than  I  prove  to  be." 

Away  went  the  wind,  down  over  the 
ferny  deU,  down  over  the  moss-mound,  down 
over  the  pine-belt,  down  over  the  juniper 
orchard,  down  over  the  exploding  touch- 
me-nots,    and    rattle- jointed    canes — down 


to  the  valley  of  marsh  and  mire,  boasting 
of  his  business  in  silly  undertones  as  he 
swept  along.  But  not  to  the  clump  of 
aspen  trees  went  he,  circling  around  them 
in  graceful  gusts;  for  he  had  not  yet  caught 
up  the  cup  of  his  love  potion. 

Far  down  the  valley  rolled  the  wind.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  mountain  channel  he 
spread  out  over  a  sunny  plain.  There  he 
danced  and  bathed  in  the  glow  of  the  day 
till  his  breath  was  as  the  hot  breath  of  a  love- 
mad  man,  panting  upon  the  cheek  of  a  love- 
surrendering  maid.  Then  he  stormed  up 
the  mountain  slope,  and  shook  the  leaf- 
fingers  of  the  aspens  with  a  warm  grasp. 

"Welcome,  little  wind,"  said  the  trees, 
standing  silently,  in  hearty  greeting.  The 
aspens  were  pleased,  but  they  showed  no 
excitement,  nor  did  they  tremble,  for  it 
must  be  remembered,  son  of  the  sunshine 
that  is  a  glory  now,  that  at  that  time  the 
aspens  did  not  quake. 

"Most  delighted  am  I  to  be  with  you, 
sister  trees,"  began  the  wind,  sweetly. 
"So  weary  am  I  with  haste  to  get  to  you 
on  the  slope,  that  my  speech  may  be  short 
and  harsh.  But  my  coming  had  a  blunt 
purpose,  after  all,  and  sweet  words  do  not 
betray  a  firmer  truth  than  open-hearted 
confession.  And  I  have  a  confession  to 
make — for  another." 

"So?"  said  the  trees,  nestling  together, 
if  properly  it  may  be  said  of  them. 

"  Yes,  and  he  that  sends  his  wish  and  his 
word  on  my  wings  is  no  less  than  the  great 
father  of  you  all — the  mighty  mountain." 

"O,  we  all  love  him  so!"  cried  the  trees 
in  chorus. 

"How  easy!"  thought  the  wind  to  him- 
self. "  Yes,  the  mighty  mountain,  the  king 
of  hills,  crowned  with  snows,  has  sent  me 
to  you,  not  as  his  slave,  but  as  his  friend. 
He  has  no  command  to  utter;  only  a  little 
request  to  make,  for  his  happiness — and 
your  benefit.  Here  you  stand,  huddled 
together  in  a  close  clump,  upon  his  side, 
and  he  not  begrudging  of  room.  Why  not 
part,  sister  aspens,  and  some  of  you  take 
up  your  proud  abode  upon  the  brow  of 
the  lover  peak?" 

The  aspens  bethought  themselves.  One 
old  tree,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  clump, 
said:  "It  is  the  old  story  of  first  the  com- 
pliments, then  the  churlishness."  This  the 
wind  heard  not. 

"We  cannot  part,"  said  the  trees,  de- 
murely. 
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A  jay  had  lighted  upon  the  bough  of  one 
aspen.  "No,  Mr.  Wind,  the  aspens  belong 
to  the  feminine  tribe  of  treedom,"  he  sang 
out,  "and  they  cannot  lift  their  feet  out 
of  the  soil!"  This  interruption  so  angered 
the  wind,  that  he  gathered  in  every  inch 
of  air  from  about  the  jay,  and  not  a  word 
could  the  bird  utter,  his  windless  lungs 
clapping  together  noiselessly. 

"Well,"  continued  the  wind,  to  the 
aspens,  "why  not  send  some  of  your  chil- 
dren to  requite  the  warm  love  of  the  peak. 
How  gladly  will  I  uproot  them  and  carry 
them  up  the  hill,  where  they  may  grow!" 

"Providence  cast  iis  into  our  home;  all 
other  soil   is   rocks  to   us." 

"Then  the  prayer  of  the  mighty  moun- 
tain is  refused?"   said  the  wind,   angrily. 

"We  bloom  upon  his  bosom,"  answered 
the  trees,  apologetically. 

"You  shall  crown  him  with  love,  or 
crown  him  with  thorns  of  hate,"  said  the 
wind. 

Then  he  rushed  down  the  valley,  and 
out  upon  the  plain,  and  swept  himself  into 
a  mighty  hurricane.  Back  to  the  aspens 
he  rushed  and  roared.  He  tugged  at  the 
trunks  of  the  trees;  he  gripped  the  leaves; 
he  bent  the  boughs.  But  the  aspens 
turned  their  green  leaves  edgewise,  and 
dropped  them  not.  They  bowed  like 
springs,  and  like  springs  sat  upright  when 
the  fury  of  the  storm  was  weakest.  Some 
fell,  or  leaned  helplessly  upon  their  sisters 
— but  none  was  carried  up  to  the  crown 
of  the  mountain.  Because  the  wind  died 
as  he  mounted  the  slope,  and  dropped  the 
stolen  burdens  he  carried.  Some  dry  seeds 
the  gust  did  bear  up  to  the  crown  of  snows, 
but  they  chilled  and  died,  nor  ever  sprouted 
and  bore  leaves  or  fruit,  or  other  seeds. 


Beaten  and  baffled,  the  wind  toiled  up 
to  the  bald  pate  of  the  mountain,  "I 
have  wasted  every  art  and  effort,"  he  said, 
"and  the  aspens  stand  unmoved  and  tri- 
umphant far  down  the  slope.  Neither  love 
could  coax  them  into  acquiescence,  nor 
hate  drive  them  into  the  desired  sub- 
mission." 

The  great  mountain  was  wild  with  anger. 
At  first  he  could  make  no  answer.  Then 
frenzy  gave  him  speech.  "We  shall  see! 
We  shall  see!  The  heart  that  divinely 
loves  is  the  heart  that  inhumanly  hates. 
I  had  an  ocean  of  love  for  the  aspens; 
now  I  am  a  heap  of  flint.  Little  wind, 
come  sit  upon  this  freezing  brow  of  mine. 
Sit  here,  till  your  veins  are  hollow  icicles, 
and  till  your  word  is  a  tablet  of  snow. 
Then  go  down  the  mountain,  and  wind 
thy  stiff  arms  about  the  aspen  trees;  freeze 
the  bark  upon  their  breasts;  twist  their 
twigs  with  the  nip  of  frost;  blacken  the 
sap  within  them  till  it  run — a  curbless 
ink,  pouring  out  its  letters  of  shame  that 
shall  be  a  lesson  to  all  the  world  for  all 
time!" 

And  this  did  the  wind.  And  the  aspen 
trees,  chill  and  cold  in  the  bitter  blast  of 
the  mountain  wind,  began  to  shiver  and 
tremble.  First  one  sister,  wrapped  in  the 
terrible  will  of  the  wild  wind,  shook  with 
the  ague  from  twig  to  rootlet,  then  another 
sister — till  all  the  trees  of  the  clump  trem- 
bled and  quivered.  Nor  could  the  dread 
malady  be  cured  by  the  suns  of  the  years. 
Go  up  onto  the  mountain,  son  of  the  sun- 
shine that  is  a  glory  now,  and  there,  be- 
tween the  juniper  orchard  and  the  pine- 
belt,  you  will  see  the  aspens — the  quaking 
aspens.  And  high  above  them,  shining 
in  the  sun,  the  bald  pate  of  the  peak! 


BEGINNING  POULTRY  BREEDING 
By  H.  S.   Babcock 


THE  first  problem  to  be  solved,  by  one 
about  to  enter  upon  the  breeding  of 
poultry,  is  what  breed  or  variety 
should  be  selected.  Quite  a  number  of 
factors  will  have  to  be  considered  in  a 
correct  solution  of  this.  The  amount  of 
space  which  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  fowls 
is  one,  because  some  breeds  require  much 
more  space  than  others.  Lai-ge  fowls  re- 
quire larger  houses  and  runs  than  small 
fowls.  The  same  is  true  of  active  breeds, 
which  chafe  at  close  confinement,  in  com- 
parison with  inactive  fowls  which  are 
contented  in  narrow  quarters.  The  keeper 
of  Brahmas  must  necessarily  allow  a  larger 
area  for  his  fowls  than  the  keeper  of  bantams. 
Hamburgs  and  Leghorns  will  be  restless 
and  ill  at  ease  in  yards  where  Cochins  and 
Wyandottes  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
Another  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  breed 
is  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
fowls  are  to  be  kept.  While  damp  soils 
are  never  wholly  desirable,  some  fowls  will 


do  better  in  such  situations  than  others. 
DamiDuess  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  Dorkings, 
and  if  the  soil  to  be  used  for  poultry  keeping 
is  damp,  whatever  variety  is  selected,  the 
Dorking  should  be  avoided.  Still  another 
factor  is  the  purpose  the  poultr}'  keeper 
has  in  view.  If  many  eggs  are  desired  some 
variety  of  the  great  egg-producing  breeds 
should  be  selected ;  if  the  finest  table  poultry 
is  sought  for,  the  choice  should  be  restricted 
to  fowls  famous  for  their  table  qualities; 
if  a  combination  of  eggs  and  meat  is 
wished,  some  of  the  general-purpose  breeds 
will  be  best;  and  if  the  j^rimary  object  is 
beauty,  while  the  economic  qualities  are 
only  secondary,  the  fowls  which  are  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  ones  to  be  kept.  Of  the 
breed  which  will  most  nearly  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  poultry  keeper  and  the 
environment  into  which  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, the  variety  Avhich  the  poultry  keeper 
deems  the  most  beautiful  should  be  selected, 
because  it  will  give  him  the  most  pleasure 
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and  will,  therefore,  receive  the 
best  care.  If  the  choice  should 
be  the  Cochin,  the  poultry  keeper 
still  has  an  opportunity  for 
farther  selection  among  the 
varieties  of  that  breed,  and  should 
choose  the  buff,  the  partridge,  the 
black  or  the  white  as  his  personal 
taste  dictates. 

The  beginner  in  poultry  keeping 
often  commits  the  error  of  at- 
tempting to  keep  a  large  number 
of  varieties.  He  loses  sight  of 
the  fact,  that,  however  it  may  be 
with  a  veteran  breeder,  he  lacks 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill 
to  handle  successfully  many  varie- 
ties. He  should,  therefore,  begin 
with  a  single  variety,  and,  after 
he  has  mastered  the  details  of  its 
successful  breeding,  add  another, 
if  he  then  desires  more  than  one. 
By  pursuing  this  course  he  is 
assured  of  at  least  a  fair  degree 
of  success,  while  if  at  the  begin- 
ning he  attempts  to  keep  a  num- 
ber of  varieties,  unless  he  is  a 
very  remarkable  person,  he  is 
almost  absolutely  certain  to  meet 
with  discouragement  and  failure. 

Having  determined  the  variety 
which  is  to  be  kept,  the  next  step 
is  the  purchase  of  the  stock.  Two  courses 
are  open,  to  buy  eggs  and  hatch  the 
chickens,  or  to  buy  a  small  number  of 
fowls  with  which  to  begin  the  breeding  of 
poultry.  The  first  course  is  often  followed 
because  of  its  cheapness.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing can  be  procured  at  from  two  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  dozen,  the  usual  price  ranging 
from  two  to  five  dollars  per  dozen.  The 
investment  of  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  in  eggs 
and  a  little  additional  cash  in  broody  hens 
will  give  a  beginner  a  fair  start.  But  the 
better  way  is  to  buy  a  small  pen  of  fowls 
from  some  responsible  breeder,  properly 
mated  for  breeding,  and  set  the  eggs  laid 
by  these  fowls.  By  so  doing  the  beginner 
has  before  him  a  lesson  in  the  correct  mating 
of  the  selected  variety;  he  avoids  the  dis- 
astrous effects  which  sometimes  follow  the 
shipping  of  eggs  by  express;  and  he  gains 
a  year's  time  in  his  breeding  operations. 
Fowls  suitable  for  breeding  can  be  purchased 
at  from  three  to  ten  dollars  each,  and  a  pen 
consisting  of  a  male  and  four  females  will 
make    an     excellent    beginning.     For   the 
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sums  named  the  purchaser  will  not  obtain 
the  finest  exhibition  specimens,  whose 
value  is  usually  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  sometimes 
exceeds  even  this  maximum,  but  he  will  be 
enabled  to  obtain,  in  many  varieties,  fowls 
which  may  breed  for  him  such  exhibition 
specimens. 

In  buying  breeding  stock  two  common 
errors  are  to  be  avoided.  Never  purchase, 
unless  by  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
friend,  an  exhibition  pen  of  fowls  at  a  poultry 
show.  While  in  a  few  varieties  the  best 
mating  may  be  the  finest  exhibition  speci- 
mens of  the  two  sexes,  in  many  varieties 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  mating  for  breed- 
ing is  often  very  different  from  the  match- 
ing for  exhibition.  Pens  of  fowls  bought 
at  poultry  exhibitions  and  bred  as  exhibited 
very  frequently  produce  but  sorry  results. 
Their  progeny  is  greatly  inferior  to  them- 
selves. The  same  females  mated  to  a  differ- 
ent male,  and  the  male  mated  to  a  different 
lot  of  females  would  have  produced  young 
equal 'or  superior  to  themselves.     The  fault 
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was  not  in  the  fowls  but  in  the  mating  that 
made  results  unsatisfactory.  The  other 
error  is  in  buying  a  male  of  one  strain  and 
females  of  another  strain  and  mating  the 
two.  The  too  common  result  of  such  a 
mating   is   the   breaking   up   of   the   good 


qualities  of  both  strains  and  the  production 
of  progeny  little  better  in  appearance  than 
mongrels.  Such  a  mating  of  different 
strains  is  analogous  to  the  mating  of  two 
different  varieties.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that   a  fowl  is  the  embodiment  of 
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many  characteristics,  patent  and  latent. 
Its  individual  excellence  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  patent  characteristics,  and  its 
successful  breeding  depends  upon  the 
continued  reproduction  of  these  character- 
istics. But  the  fowl  is  only  one  of  many 
possible  expressions  of  all  its  characteristics, 
and  in  breeding  the  latent  characteristics  of 
the  parent  may  become  the  patent  character- 
istics of  the  offspring.  Each  strain,  by  long- 
continued,  careful  selection,  has  become 
capable  of  reproducing  these  patent  char- 
acteristics. They  have  become  dominant 
and  hold  the  others  in  subjection.  But 
when  two  such  strains  are  brought  together, 
there  is  a  strife  among  the  dominant  char- 
acteristics, with  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
those  of  one  will  counteract  those  of  the 
other  strain,  and  that  the  latent  character- 
istics of  both  will  unite  and  come  to  the 
surface.  The  result  is  not  very  dissimilar 
to  what  happens  in  chemical  reactions, 
when  the  elements  of  two  colorless  fluids 
combine  and  produce  a  colored  liquid,  or 
when  two  odorless  substances,  like  sulphur 
and  hydrogen,  unite  and  produce  that  most 
offensive  compound,  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Successful  breeding  cannot  be  attained  in 
this  way.  The  best  results  are  obtainable 
by  employing  only  one  strain. 

To  avoid  the  supposed  injurious  effects 
of  close  and  long-continued  inbreeding, 
poultry  breeders  resort  to  various  expe- 
dients. One  of  them  they  designate  as 
line  breeding.  By  this  is  meant  the  keeping 
within  the  strain,  but  the  avoidance  of 
mating  individuals  of  exactly  the  same 
blood  components.  Such  breeders  start 
with  several  pens  of  the  same  variety;  they 
mark  the  progeny  of  each  as  the  chickens 
are  hatched;  and  then,  when  they  make 
their  matings  they  select  a  male  from  one 
pen  to  breed  with  females  from  another  pen, 
and,  by  keeping  a  careful  record,  are  en- 
abled to  follow  this  i^lan  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  without  purchasing  a  fowl  from  a 
different  strain.  Another  expedient  is  to 
send  out  their  chickens  to  be  reared  in 
different  environments.  For  some  reason 
not  wholly  known,  such  a  practice  postpones 
the  bad  effects  of  inbreeding  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  The  practical 
effects  are  that  the  difference  in  environ- 
ment seems  to  make  to  some  extent  a  differ- 
ence in  blood,  not  enough  to  introduce 
antagonistic  qualities  in  the  breeding,  but 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  degeneracy  from 


inbreeding.  And  when  at  last  there  seems 
to  be  a  real  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
fresh  blood,  breeders  do  this  very  gradually. 
They  purchase  one  or  two  females  of  a 
different  strain  and  breed  them  to  males  of 
their  own  strain.  All  the  cockerels  from 
this  mating  are  killed,  and  only  the  pullets 
Avhich  most  nearly  resemble  fowls  of  their 
own  strain,  are  preserved.  These  pullets 
are  again  mated  to  a  male  of  their  own  strain, 
and  again  the  cockerels  are  killed,  and  the 
pullets  selected  as  before.  With  these 
pullets,  now  three-fourths  the  blood  of  the 
original  strain,  are  mated  males  of  that 
strain,  and  the  resulting  progeny,  both 
male  and  female  is  used  in  breeding  with 
fowls  of  the  original  strain.  The  foreign 
blood,  having  thus  been  reduced  to  one- 
eighth,  possesses  the  power  of  restoring 
vigor  to  the  original  strain  without  notice- 
ably changing  its  characteristics. 

Having  selected  a  variety  and  purchased 
stock,  the  breeder  will  need  to  provide 
suitable  houses  and  runs  for  the  same. 
Indeed  this  should  be  done  before  the  pur- 
chase is  made,  but  not  before  the  variety 
is  selected,  because  the  character  and  size 
of  the  houses  and  runs  will  be  determined 
by  the  variety  selected.  The  poultry 
house  should  be  placed,  where  this  is  pos- 
sible, upon  ground  which  slopes  toward  the 
south.  This  will  insure  the  rapid  drainage 
of  surface  water  and  abundance  of  sun  in 
winter  weather.  If  the  land  is  level,  the 
house  should  be  raised  a  foot  or  so  upon 
foundations  and  filled  in  and  around  to 
secure  sufficient  slope  to  carry  the  water 
away  from  its  immediate  vicinity.  Win- 
dows should  be  placed  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  house  to  admit  the  sun,  and 
should  slide  so  as  to  convert  the  house  into 
an  open  shed  in  summer.  The  most  ap- 
proved plan  is  to  build  the  house  with 
an  open  shed  attachment — the  closed  part 
being  used  for  roosting  and  laying,  the 
open  for  scratching  and  exercise  in  stormy 
weather.  The  style  of  architecture  may  be 
whatever  the  owner  chooses,  the  simplest, 
with  one  slope  to  the  roof,  answering  all 
practical  purposes.  Where  several  houses 
are  employed,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have 
them  connected  by  an  alley-way  three  feet 
wide  at  the  rear.  The  size  of  the  house 
will  vary  according  to  the  variety  and  num- 
ber of  fowls  to  be  kept.  If  an  open  shed 
and  a  closed  roosting  and  laying  apartment 
are  adopted,  about  five  square  feet  for  each 
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A-^  Alley-way, 
3  feet  wide. 


D  D— Doors. 


R  R— Roosts. 


S  S— Open 
Scratching 
Sheds. 


X  X— Runs 


X 


X 


B  B — Openings 

for  fowls. 


Sheds,  Laying 
Apartments, 
and  Alley,  all 
under   one 
roof. 


Total  length, 
20  feet. 


Total   depth, 
13  feet. 


Apartments  and 
sheds,  10x6  ft. 


GROUND    PLAN    OF   TWO    CONNECTED    HOUSES    WITH   SCRATCHING   SHED. 


SECTION   OF    FENCE    FOR    RUN 


n  B — Bottom   Boards.     W— Wire   Netting. 
D  D  D— Posts. 


Jl 


a     A'   j> 


GROUND    FLOOR    PLAN. 

House,  10  x  10  ft.  A  A— Doors.  B  B — Open- 
ings for  fowls,  closed  with  sliding  board. 
R— Roosts  C — Roosting  and  Laying  Room. 
D — Open  Scratching  Shed.  Large  sliding  win- 
dow over  B  for  sunlight. 
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fowl  in  each  apartment  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient for  the  largest  breeds.  A  house, 
therefore,  ten  feet  square,  containing  one 
hundred  square  feet  of  floor  area,  and 
divided  into  two  apartments,  will  be  ample 
for  ten  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  and  would, 
without  crowding,  accommodate  twenty- 
five  bantams.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  roosts  removable  so  as  to  oil  them  and 
prevent  the  lodgment  of  vermin.  They 
should  be  placed  above  a  platform,  called 
the  dropping -board,  and  this  platform 
should  be  sprinkled  Avith  dry  sand  or  dry 
earth.  Such  a  dropping-board  catches  the 
droppings  of  the  fowls  and  enables  the 
breeder  to  easily  remove  them.  Beneath 
the  dropping-board  the  nest  boxes  can  be 
placed,  having  their  openings  towards  the 
wall,  with  a  narrow  passage  between  them 
and  the  wall,  so  as  to  make  the  nests  dark 
and  thus  remove  from  the  hens  the  tempta- 
tion of  acquiring  the  unpleasant  and  un- 
profitable habit  of  eating  their  eggs.  With 
a  water  fountain,  of  any  pattern  which  can 
be  easily  cleaned,  and  with  a  trough  for 
feeding  the  soft  food,  the  necessary  furniture 
of  the  house  is  completed.  Whatever 
beyond  this  may  be  added  should  be  reck- 
oned among  the  luxuries  of  poultry  keeping. 
The  runs  should  be  as  large  as  the  poultry 
keeiDcr  can  afford.  The  larger  the  better 
they  are.  But  for  large  fowls  they  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  ten  by  twenty-five  feet. 
The  cheapest  and  best  method  of  building 
the  runs  is  to  set  chestnut  or  cypress  posts, 
and  nail  at  the  bottom  three  ten-inch 
boards,  the  bottom  one  setting  into  the 
ground  a  few  inches.  Above  these  boards 
string  woven  wire  netting,  two  and  one-half 
inch  mesh,  and  fasten  securely  to  the  posts 
and  to  the  boards  at  the  bottom.  To 
prevent  sagging  run  through  or  fasten  to 
the  selvage  at  the  top,  a  large  heavy  wire, 
securely  fastened  to  the  posts.  Do  not  use 
a  top  rail,  if  the  fowls  are  of  the  breeds 
which  fly  easily.  If  they  are  Cochins  or 
Brahmas  a  top  rail  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  stout  wire,  and  will  add  to  the  neat- 
ness of  the  appearance  of  the  fence.  A 
fence  five  or  six  feet  high  will  confine 
Brahmas  and  Cochins,  six  to  seven  feet  high 
the  middle-weighted  breeds,  like  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  and  seven  to  eight 
feet  high  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  Leg- 
horns and  Hamburgs.  If  these  lighter 
breeds  persist  in  flying  over  a  fence  of  this 
hight,  it  Avill  be  advisable  to  clip  one  wing, 


if  the  birds  are  not  to  be  exhibited.  If  they 
are  to  be  exhibited,  there  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing left  to  be  done  except  to  cover  their  run 
or  build  it  still  higher. 

Houses  should  be  frequently  cleaned, 
some  breeders  doing  this  daily,  others  less 
frequently.  The  runs,  if  small,  will  become 
foul  with  the  droppings,  and  should  be 
spaded  over  several  times  each  season  to 
keep  them  healthy.  To  save  this  labor  an 
excellent  plan  has  been  adojDted  by  some 
breeders,  of  constructing  two  runs  for  each 
flock  of  fowls,  keeping  one  constantly  sown 
to  some  quick-growing  green  stuff,  like  oats, 
and  allowing  the  fowls  to  occupy  the  other 
until  it  becomes  somewhat  tainted,  then 
turning  them  into  the  first  and  sowing  the 
run  from  which  they  have  been  removed. 
By  doing  this  the  fowls  obtain  considerable 
green  food  and  always  have  healthy  runs  at 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

Feeding  should  be  done  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening.  The  writer  dem- 
onstrated to  his  own  satisfaction,  by  an 
experiment  one  season,  that  fowls  could  be 
kept  in  a  thriving  condition  by  feeding  them 
but  once  a  day,  but  that  so  fed,  they  did  not 
yield  so  large  a  profit  as  when  they  were  fed 
twice  daily.  He  found,  also,  that  when 
the  fowls  had  but  one  meal  daily  they  were 
more  likely  to  acquire  bad  habits  which 
reduced  both  the  pleasure  and  profit  de- 
rived from  them. 

A  variety  of  food  is  desirable.  If  the 
fowls  are  at  liberty  they  will  procure  for 
themselves,  during  the  summer  season,,  all 
the  green  and  animal  food  necessary,  but 
if  kept  yarded,  these  substances  should  be 
furnished  to  secure  the  best  results.  Clip- 
pings from  the  lawn,  weeds  from  the  garden, 
an  occasional  head  of  lettuce  or  cabbage 
and  sliced  roots,  such  as  beets  and  carrots, 
are  excellent  green  food.  Beef  scraps, 
ground  green  bone,  lean  beef,  and  the  like 
furnish  a  fair  substitute  for  the  bugs  and 
worms  which  fowls  at  liberty  secure  for 
themselves.  For  grains,  corn,  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oats  are  admirable.  A  morning 
mash  made  of  wheat  bran,  ground  oats, 
and  corn  meal  in  equal  parts  by  measure,  to 
Avhich  is  added  about  ten  per  cent,  by  bulk 
of  ground  beef  scraps,  the  whole  mixed  with 
boiling  water  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
covered  vessel  till.it  is  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  fed  warm,  not  hot,  Avill  tend  to  keep 
the  hens  laying.  At  night  feed  whole  grain, 
alternating    corn    with    wheat.     Give    the 
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green  stuff  in  the  morning  for  them  to  work 
at  during  the  day.  In  the  winter,  scatter 
among  the  litter  a  small  quantity  of  wheat, 
when  the  morning  rounds  are  made,  to  keep 
the  hens  busy  and  thus  induce  them  to  take 
the  requisite  amount  of  exercise.  Such 
feeding  will  produce  profitable  results. 

Water  need  be  given  but  once  a  day, 
except  in  the  coldest  weather,  when  it  should 
be  renewed  at  noon. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  pays  to  pro- 
vide for  the  hens  a  supply  of  crushed  oyster 
shells,  and  prepared  grit,  especially  during 
the  winter  when  the  hens  can  not  procure 
them  for  themselves.  The  most  successful 
poultry  keepers  keep  these  substances 
before  their  fowls  at  all  seasons,  the  expense 
of  so  doing  being  comparatively  small. 
Although  these  direc- 
tions seem  to  be  numer- 
ous, the  actual  time 
consumed  in  attending 
to  the  wants  of  a  flock 
of  fowls  is  small,  and 
the  results  obtained 
from  following  them 
will  be  found  to  more 
than  compensate  for 
the  labor  and  expense. 
While  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the 
maxim,  "What  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,"  is  of 
universal  application,  it  applies  in  its  fullest 
extent  to  every  detail  of  poultry  breeding. 

Successful  breeding  demands  something 
more  than  successful  feeding  and  care  of 
fowls.  It  requires  a  thorough  study  of  the 
variety  selected,  a  knowledge  of  its  histor}- 
and    breeding    tendencies,    a    correct    idea 
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of  the  figure,  color  and  markings  of  a  perfect 
specimen,  an  understanding  of  the  art  of 
mating  to  produce  the  shape  and  color 
desired,  and  some  appreciation  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  qualities  in 
the  exhibition  room.  A  successful  breeder 
will  be  obliged  to  know  what  variation  is, 
and  how  to  take  advantage  of  it,  so  that 
this  unstable  force  may  lead  to  the  improve- 
ment and  not  to  the  degeneracy  of  his  fowls. 
He  will  understand  that  heredity  is  the 
power  or  force  which  lies  back  of  the  apo- 
thegm '•'  Like  begets  like,"  and  preserves  what 
has  been  attained  in  breeding.  He  will  need 
to  know  that  atavism  or  reversion  may 
occur  over  long  stretches  of  time  and  will 
explain  many  things  which  otherwise  would 
be  mysterious.  He  will  not  forget  that  en- 
vironment is  to  be  reckoned  with  and  may 
sometimes,  perhaps,  be  capable  of  being 
turned  to  his  advantage.  In  a  word  he 
will  need  to  understand  the  science  and  art 
of  breeding  generally,  and  particularly  as 
applied  to  his  chosen  variety,  so  that  he 
may  employ  every  law,  so  far  as  the  same 
is  capable  of  control,  to  the  operations 
which  he  is  conducting.  He  will,  therefore, 
find  that  successful  poultry  breeding  gives 
"Ample  scope  and  verge  enough"  for  the 
employment  of  his  mental  powers,  as  well 
as  affording  healthful  exercise  for  his 
muscles.  It  is  this  combination  of  the 
mental  and  the  manual  which  makes  jDoultry 
breeding  a  fascinating  occupation,  whose 
charms  never  grow  stale,  but  are  perennially 
renewed.  "  Once  a  fancier,  always  a 
fancier"  has  become  a  maxim,  accepted 
everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  who 
have  once  experienced  the  witchery  of 
poultry  breeding. 


THE    PRACTICAL   SIDE   OF  CAMPING 

By   "  Dick   Swiveller." 


THERE  are  a  good  many  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  people 
who  have  not  had  experience  in 
camping.  The  novice  will  natm'ally  take 
with  him  many  things  not  necessary  and 
leave  behind  articles  quite  necessary.  I 
have  camped  for  a  week  Avith  only  a  tin  cup 
for  coffee,  all  cooking  being  done  in  the 
ashes.  When  one  has  to  rough  it  well  and 
good,  but  my  advice  is  at  all  times  be  as 
comfortable  and  as  cheerful  as  the  circum- 
stances will  permit.  There  is  no  place 
where  cheerfulness  and  contentment  should 
rule  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  camp. 
Take  things  as  they  come,  each  one  doing 
his  share  of  the  work;  and  my  word  for  it, 
camp  affairs  will  move  smoothly  and  un- 
ruffled to  the  end. 

Summer  campers  unaccustomed  to  rough- 
ing it  sometimes  object  to  cooking  by  an 
open  fire:  this  can  be  overcome  by  taking 
along  a  camp  cook  stove.  These  stoves 
are  made  of  durable  sheet  iron  and  steel. 
They  are  square  in  shape,  about  two  feet 
long,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  deep 
enough  for  oven  accommodations.  The 
door  in  front  should  be  made  to  slide  in 
grooves,  so  that  it  may  answer  for  a 
draft  aperture.  The  pipe  should  be  in 
small  joints  and  packed  in  the  stove.  It 
will  be  found  not  only  useful  for  cooking, 
but  very  comfortable  as  a  warmer  in  stormy 
weather.  Camp  stove  outfits  can  be  fur- 
nished by  dealers  in  sportsmen's  goods. 
They  comprise  stove,  pipe,  and  all  necessary 
cooking  utensils,  including  broiler,  tin  pans, 
assorted  sizes,  tin  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks, 
spoons  and  coffee  pot.  Such  a  stove  kit 
is  handj'  in  camp  anyway.  If  the  cooking 
is  to  be  done  at  an  open  fire  a  camp  range 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  any  other  outdoor  fire.  The  range  is 
made  by  selecting  two  moderately  heavy 
logs,  four  to  six  feet  long.  Lay  them  on  the 
ground  eighteen  inches  or  so  apart.  On 
top  of  the  back  log  another  log  may  be  laid 
to  form  a  higher  back.  Pins  should  be 
driven  in  the  ground  at  the  ends  of  the  logs 
to  keep  them  in  place.  To  cause  a  draft 
dig  away  the  earth  from  under  the  front 


log  for  a  space  of  three  to  four  feet.  Build 
the  fire  of  small  pieces  of  wood  between  the 
logs.  Thus  you  have  a  safe  resting  place 
for  frjang  pan,  broiler,  kettle  or  coffee  pot, 
and  a  handy  spot  from  which  to  rake  embers 
for  baking  potatoes.  Bright,  clean,  hard- 
wood only  should  be  used  in  cooking.  Res- 
inous woods  impregnate  the  food,  giving  it 
a  most  unpalatable,  smoky  taste.  A  camp 
range  can  be  made  in  a  short  time,  and  it 
is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

If  you  have  no  self-rising  flour,  a  good 
camp  bread  can  be  made  as  follows:  Mix 
up  a  pail  of  batter  from  flour  and  water; 
hang  up  the  pail  until  the  batter  sours; 
then  add  salt  and  soda,  and  thicken  with 
flour  and  knead  thoroughly;  after  kneading 
cut  the  dough  in  pieces  and  place  on  a  board 
or  pan  before  the  fire  to  rise.  Bake  the 
pieces  in  the  oven,  in  the  frying  pan,  camp 
kettle  or  ashes.  This  recipe  is  from  an  old 
hunter.  I  have  eaten  this  bread;  it  is  good. 
Biscuits  are  always  acceptable,  as  are  also 
corn  cakes  and  flapjacks.  The  latter  are 
best  made  up  of  self-rising  flour  and  baked 
in  the  frying  pan,  each  cake  being  of  the 
capacity  of  the  frying  pan.  It  requires 
some  experience  to  turn  the  cake  by  flipping 
it  up  in  the  air  and  catching  the  other  side 
down  in  the  pan.  This  is  the  thing  to  do, 
however.  Pilot  bread,  or  hard  tack,  will 
be  found  handy.  It  is  good  to  take  on 
tramps  away  from  camp.  Slices  of  ham 
between  two  of  these  crackers  make  a  nice 
lunch. 

In  the  open  season  for  game  the  larder 
will  probably  contain  birds  and  venison. 
To  roast  a  wild  turkey  before  the  fire,  place 
two  forked  stakes  in  the  ground  close  before 
glowing  hardwood  coals ;  then  having  dressed 
the  fowl,  place  him  on  a  thin  straight  stick 
and  place  the  ends  of  the  stick  in  the  forks; 
turn  the  bird  slowly  until  well  browned. 
A  dripping  pan  should  be  placed  beneath 
to  catch  the  gravy  and  facilitate  basting. 
Small  birds  can  be  nicely  roasted  by  string- 
ing them  on  a  wire  and  turning  over  the 
coals.  Ruffed  grouse  and  quail  are  palat- 
able cooked  in  the  same  manner.  Wood- 
cock should   never  be  drawn,   but  simply 
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plucked;  the  long  bill  comfortably  tucked 
under  a  wing,  the  bird  spitted  on  a  thin 
stick  or  wire  and  turned  before  the  fire,  A 
little  good  burgundy  added  to  the  dripping 
will  make  a  delicate  morceau  of  this  prince 
of  game  birds  and  be  conducive  to  that 
aristocratic  disease,  gout.  Venison  steak 
should  be  cut  an  inch  thick  and  put  on  the 
broiler,  or  held  before  the  fire,  if  a  broiler  is 
not  obtainable.  A  saddle  of  venison  should 
be  spitted  before  the  fire  and  roasted 
slowly.  "Hunters'  pot"  is  made  up  of  all 
kinds  of  game  cut  in  small  pieces — quail, 
grouse,  squirrels,  venison,  fish  and  vege- 
tables— anything  and  everything  going  to  the 
pot.     This  makes  an  agreeable  change. 

Fish  can  be  cooked  in  camp  as  follows: 
Dress  and  split  the  fish,  and  having  seasoned, 
place  it  on  a  board  or  shingle  of  clean  hard- 
wood fastened  by  wooden  pins;  support  the 
board  before  a  smart  fire  until  browned;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  turn  the  fish.  Another  way 
to  bake  fish  is  to  cover  the  fish,  undrawn, 
with  clay  two  inches  thick,  and  place  it  in 
a  very  hot  fire.  The  clay  hardens  at  once. 
The  fish  thus  cooked  retains  the  juices. 
When  done  the  clay  is  knocked  off  with  a 
stick,  taking  the  skin  with  it,  and  leaving 
the  flesh  delicately  cooked. 

Cleanliness  in  camp  should  be  particularly 
observed,  personally  and  about  the  camp, 
and  sanitary  laws  followed  as  strictly  as  at 
home.  Keep  the  camp  clean  and  tidy;  have 
a  place  for  everything  and  compel  a  forfeit- 
ure if  anyone  leaves  any  article  out  of 
jDlace.  Never  go  to  sleep  at  night  with  boots 
or  shoes  on.  If  your  foot  gear  gets  wet, 
grease  the  uppers  and  soles  well  before  they 
dry.  Broad -soled,  low-heeled  lace  shoes 
are  the  most  comfortable  for  "camps  and 
tramps,"  unless,  indeed,  one  is  still-hunting 
deer. 

While  it  is  well  to  provide  plenty  of 
blankets,  the  average  tenderfoot  makes 
the  mistake  in  having  too  many  over  him, 
thinking,  "  Well,  I  am  in  camp,  under  canvas 
or  in  a  cabin;  I  must  look  out  for  colds  and 
draughts."  He  piles  the  blankets  on,  gets 
very  warm  in  the  night,  throws  the  heavy 
cover  off  and  takes  cold.  Go  to  bed  covered 
lightly,  with  a  blanket  handy  to  pull  over 
you  in  case  you  Avake  up  cold.  If  you  sleep 
on  the  ground,  place  the  rubber  blanket 
down  first,  as  it  keeps  away  dampness. 
Wear  woolen  clothes  and  woolen  stockings. 
If  your  feet  blister  coat  the  stockings  inside 


with  soap.  A  common  soft  wool  shirt  and 
short, .  light  cloth  coat  are  comfortable. 
Cord  trousers  are  the  most  serviceable. 

If  matches  become  wet,  open  a  cartridge 
and  rub  the  powder  in  a  dry  rag;  prepare 
kindling  from  the  inside  of  an  old  dry  log, 
remove  the  ball  or  shot  from  the  cartridge, 
pour  out  half  the  powder,  and  fire  the 
remainder  in  the  rag;  it  will  ignite,  and  by 
having  good  kindling  chips  or  pieces  of 
punk  a  fire  will  soon  blaze. 

Study  the  compass;  procure  a  good  one 
and  know  how  to  use  it.  In  leaving  camp 
in  a  strange  country,  get  the  camp  bearings 
as  you  start.  If  you  become  bewildered  in 
the  forests  and  the  compass  seems  to  point 
against  your  judgment  as  to  the  trail  you 
should  make,  remember  the  compass  is 
right,  and  follow  the  needle.  People  lost 
in  the  woods  become  possessed  of  one  idea, 
and  that  is,  "This  must  be  the  way  back," 
or  "This  is  north,"  while  at  the  time  the 
needle  points  silently  nor'east  by  east  for 
instance.  Sometimes  the  soft  metal  of 
gunbarrels  will  deflect  the  compass  needle 
one  or  two  points.  Observe  this  if  weapons 
are  being  carried. 

Clear  weather  is  much  to  be  desired,  but 
wet  days  and  cold  days  will  come.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  to  be  prepared 
for  a  bad  spell  of  weather.  It  is  here  a 
small  camp  stove  is  very  useful  and  com- 
fortable to  have  in  the  tent  or  cabin.  Keep 
on  hand  a  quantity  of  wood  for  wet  days, 
and  a  place  inside  for  all  articles  that  would 
be  damaged  or  for  the  time  rendered  useless 
by  rain.  A  few  books  and  the  latest  mag- 
azines will  find  i^lace  on  these  days.  Each 
member  of  the  party  can  find  room  in  his 
kit  for  at  least  one  book  and  magazine. 
This  is  a  good  time  also  for  mending  clothes, 
overhauling  rods,  lines,  reels  and  flies,  or 
guns,  ammunition,  etc.  It  is  also  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  long  yarns  of  flood  and 
field,  to  smoke  the  pipe,  be  happy  and 
cheerful. 

A  rough  but  good  camp  barometer  can 
be  made  as  follows:  Take  a  bottle  of  wide 
mouth,  fill  with  water  to  within  say  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  of  the  top ;  remove 
the  straw  from  an  ordinary  Florence  oil 
flask,  clean  it  thoroughly  and  plunge  it  as 
far  as  it  will  go  in  the  bottle.  In  fine 
weather  the  water  will  rise  in  the  fiask;  in 
wet  weather  it  will  fall;  before  a  heavy 
blow  the  water  will  leave  the  flask,  almost. 
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It  is  necessary  to  waterproof  your  tent 
before  starting.  The  following  formula  is 
first  rate,  and  is  known  by  most  old 
campers:  Half  pound  sugar  of  lead,  half 
pound  powdered  alum,  dissolve  them  in  a 
bucket  of  rain  water,  pour  off  in  another 
bucket  or  tub  and  soak  the  canvas  thor- 
oughly, remove  frorri  the  tub  and  hang  to 
dry  without  wringing.  -This  not  only  water- 
proofs the  canvas,  but  renders  it  less  liable 
to  ignite  from  sparks,  as  the  alum  has  a 
tendency  to  fireproof  as  well.  There  are 
a  multitude  of  mixtures  to  cause  leather  to 
be  impervious  to  water.  The  following  is  as 
good  as  any :  Incorporate  five  parts  tallow, 
two  parts  beeswax,  a  bit  of  resin  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  one  part,  scant,  neatsfoot  oil; 
put  in  a  vessel  and  melt  together;  the  ves- 
sel should  be  kept  in  boiling  water  during 
the  melting  process;  stir  the  mixture,  and 
when  thoroughly  incorporated  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lampblack,  or  about  the  same 
quantity  of  shoe  blacking.  This  is  a  good 
waterproofing  and  should  be  well  rubbed 
in  the  leather,  soles  as  well  as  uppers. 

Pure  rubber  cut  with  a  wet  knife  into 
infinitesimally  small  shreds  and  put  into 
a  wide  mouth  bottle  containing  the  best  of 
benzine  will  make  a  most  excellent  rubber 
cement.  If  the  mixture  assumes  a  thin 
appearance,  add  more  rubber;  if  very  thick, 
add  more  benzine.  A  piece  of  rubber  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut  will  make  a  good 
quantity.  The  cement  should,  when  ready 
for  use,  have  the  consistency  of  thick  syrup. 
Keep  well  corked.  Two  or  three  coats  of 
this  cement  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  patch 
of  rubber  and  on  the  edges  of  the  hole  in 
the  boot  will  unite  the  two.  It  dries  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Some  people  cannot  go  into  the  woods 
without  getting  poisoned  on  the  hands  and 
face.  This  is  intensely  disagreeable  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  following  rem- 
edy is  good :  Very  strong  ammonia  applied 
frequently  as  soon  as  the  poison  makes  its 
appearance.  The  ammonia  is  at  times  se- 
vere, but  usually  kills  the  poison.  When 
ammonia  fails,  powdered  gum  myrrh  shaken 
up  in  sweet  oil  and  used  four  or  five  times 
daily  is  an  almost  unfailing  remedy,  and 
when  obtainable  is  best  to  apply  first. 
Sometimes  very  hot  water  applied  to  the 
poisoned  surface  will  kill  the  poison. 

There  are  hundreds  of  devices  and  ways 
of  being  comfortable  in  camp  and  making 


things  homelike  at  little  trouble  or  expense. 
They  are  mainly  learned  by  experience. 

Make  light  of  the  disagreeable  things  in 
camp.  Aim  to  be  cheerful  under  the  most 
depressing  circumstances.  If  a  camp  growler 
develops  in  the  party,  or  a  supremely 
selfish  non-workable  man  looms  up,  fire  him 
at  an  early  date  and  settle  down  to  business 
again,  with  a  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed a  worthy  action. 

The  knowledge  of  just  how  much  to  take 
in  way  of  provisions  is  a  great  advantage. 
In  fitting  out  a  party  the  Avriter  has  found 
the  army  ration  a  good  basis.  It  is  given 
below  in  ounces,  being  one  ration  for  one 
day  for  one  person: 


Oz. 

Flour IS 

Corn  meal 20 

Hard  bread 16 

Rice 2 

Hominy 2 

Peas  and  beans  .  .  24 


Oz. 

Tea } 

Sugar 2^ 

Bacon 12 

Pork 12 

Fresh  beef 20 

Salt  beef 22 

Salt f    Soft  bread 18 

Coffee,  roasted.  .  .      1^    Coffee,  green  ....  2 

This  is  Uncle  Sam's  ration  and  by  the  way 
the  best  and  most  plentiful  fed  to  any 
soldier  on  this  earth.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  there  is  usually  but  one  meat 
ration  and  bread  ration  issued  at  one  time, 
i.  e.,  if  pork  or  bacon  is  issued  fresh  meat  is  not, 
if  hard  bread  (hard  tack)  soft  bread  is  not. 
This  ration  will  give  an  idea  of  how  to  pro- 
portion the  provisions  to  the  number  of 
people  going  into  camp,  and  thus  avoid  the 
common  error  of  providing  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  everything. 

I  have  made  frequent  trips,  autumn  and 
winter,  where  there  were  four  persons  to 
feed  for  from  three  to  five  weeks,  and  basing 
the  quantity  on  the  army  ration  the  supply 
has  comprised  a  couple  of  A-1  hams,  dried 
peaches,  potatoes,  onions,  for  Avhat  would 
the  camper  do  without  this  aromatic  vege- 
able,  salt  and  pepper,  a  bucket  of  good  lard, 
and  one  of  butter,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  self- 
rising  flour,  pilot  bread  or  hard  tack, 
smoked  bacon,  the  very  best,  and  mess 
pork.  Then  comes  the  camp  kit-bag  made 
of  heavy  canvas  containing  gallon  and  half 
camp  kettle,  couple  of  mess  pans,  all  made 
of  sheet  steel  or  iron,  Dutch  oven,  frying 
pan  with  long  handle,  pair  of  old-fashioned 
waffle  irons  that  bake  one  of  those  great 
square  brown  waffles.  Tin  dishes,  plates, 
cups,  knives,  forks,  spoons.  Then  a  couple 
of   axes  lashed  together,  blades  incased  in 
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leather  covers  or  caps,  a  camp  hatchet,  nails, 
ball  of  strong  twine,  and  fifteen  or  twenty- 
feet  of  leather  thong.  We  usually  pro- 
vided a  tent;  this  is  handy  where  camp  is 
to  be  moved  every  day  and  the  campers  are 
provided  with  boat,  mule,  or  horse  to  carry 
the  camp  plunder.  If  a  permanent  camp  is 
to  be  established,  a  log  house  or  shanty  will  be 
found  very  comfortable  and  secure,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  camp  avoided.  Should 
a  camp  stove  be  preferred  to  the  open  log 
fire  it  will  be  comfortable. 

A  mess  chest  is  almost  indispensable  and 
it  should  be  made  large  enough  to  contain 
rations  for  four  people  for  two  weeks.  It 
should  have  Compartments  for  the  grocer- 
ies and  space  in  bottom  for  vegetables, 
an  extra  quantity  of  vegetables  being 
carried  in  bags  if  necessary.  Of  course 
there  are  occasions  when  such  a  chest  cannot 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  or  convenience 
be  transported  to  camp,  as  for  instance 
when  there  are  "carries"  or  portages  to 
make,  in  such  events  the  camp  outfit  is 
carried  in  packs. 

There  should  be  one  pair  of  soft  heavy 
blankets,  one  rubber  blanket  and  rubber 
overcoat  to  each  person,  and  a  canvas 
shooting  coat.  For  the  rest  wear  old  clothes, 
but  try  to  have  them  of  a  color  that  will 
not  contrast  with  surroundings — grays  and 
browns  are  good.  Wear  an  old  felt  hat  of 
neutral  color.  The  writer  has  such  a  hat 
that  has  seen  many  seasons'  service.  It  is 
old,  and  there  are  some  holes  in  it,  it  is  off 
color    around    the    band,   and  altogether  a 


tough-looking  hat,  but  the  memories  that 
cluster  around  it  are  dear  to  the  camper. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  "kit"  bag  for 
two  persons,  in  which  is  carried  the  extra 
clothing.  There  should  be  at  least  three 
soft  woolen  shirts  each,  and  stockings,  two 
pail-  each.  Stout  walking  shoes  are  the 
things,  boots  are  hardly  to  be  recommended 
in  any  phase  of  field  sports.  The  writer 
has  shot  from  New  England  to  Arizona  and 
California  west,  and  to  Louisiana  south,  and 
has  not  yet  found  the  advantage  of  boots  as 
against  stout  shoes.  If  the  country  abounds 
in  briars  or  saw  grass,  canvas  leggings 
will  be  found  adequate.  Should  there  be 
snipe  shooting  in  heavy  ground,  such  as  is 
frequently  found  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms, 
then  rubber  boots  reaching  to  the  hips  will 
find  place.  For  shooting  snipe  in  "sweet" 
water  bottoms,  when  there  is  water  and 
little  mud,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  with  the  toes 
cut  off  from  the  uppers  for  an  inch  will  be 
comfortable,  the  water  is  kicked  out  as 
fast  as  it  comes  in. 

In  still-hunting  deer  moccasins  should  be 
worn.  Not  the  traditional  Indian  moccasins, 
but  the  much  superior  oil  tanned  moccasins 
made  from  leather,  such  as  belt  lacing  is 
manufactured  from,  or  made  from  moosehide. 

Extra  ammunition  should  be  carried  in 
a  box  absolutely  water-proof.  A  box  to 
hold  say  500  rounds  should  be  made  of 
inch  stuff,  the  lid  to  lap  over  the  edge  all 
around,  and  fasten  with  a  hasp  and  lock, 
the  box  lid  should  be  strongly  made  and 
both  lid  and  box  lined  with  zinc. 


HOW   TO   DRESS   THE    FISH— AFTER  WALTON 


By   Clarence   Deming 


"  The  chub,  though  he  eat  well  thus  dressed, 
yet  as  he  is  usually  dressed  he  does  not.  .  . 

"This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any  but 
anglers  or  very  honest  men;  and,  I  trust,  you 
will  prove  both  and  therefore  I  have  trusted 
you  with  this  secret 

"As  you  have  taught  me  to  catch  the  trout 
and  grayling,  you  will  now  teach  me  to  dress 
them  as  these  are  dressed,  which,  questionless, 
is  of  all  other  the  best  way.  .   .  " 

— IsAAK  Walton. 

VENATOR. — And  now,  good  master, 
the  wind  hath  fallen,  the  sun  is  high, 
and  the  fish  bite  no  more.  What 
say  you  to  up  anchor  and  ashore  to  lunch 
and  pipe?  Then  afterwards  to  your  prom- 
ised discourse  on  how  to  dress  the  common 
fish  of  these  waters.  Yonder  on  shore  is  a 
thick  beech  and  the  grass  lies  smooth  and 
clean  below. 

PiscATOR. — You  say  well,  good  scholar. 
Now  lift  anchor  and  I  will  pull  in.  Here  we 
are.  And  now  that  we  have  eaten  the 
honest  angler's  fare  let  us  to  pipes  and  my 
teaching  on  how  to  dress  the  common  fish 
of  these  fresh  waters;  for  not  now  is  time 
to  tell  of  cleaning  the  many  and  divers  fish 
taken  by  them  who  go  down  to  the  sea. 

First  note  you  well  that  there  be  anglers 
and  anglers,  yet  all  honest.  There  be  the 
angler  who  well  nigh  runneth  daft  just  to 
take  fish  and  wots  nothing  but  the  fuU  creel. 
There  be  the  angler  who  loveth  nature  more 
than  fishing  and  loseth  many  a  goodly  prize 
because  his  eye  strayeth  to  the  distant  hills 
and  who  joys  him  in  the  gleam  of  sun  on 
waters  and  the  ripple  of  wave  and  the  dance 
of  tree-top  in  wind  more  than  in  our  gentle 
ai't;  and,  next,  the  angler  who  maketh 
knowledge  of  his  sport  and  doth  love,  per- 
chance overmuch,  to  dissect  fish,  to  pluck 
the  water  plant  for  much  grave  study  and 
to  dissemble  the  joy  of  angling  in  the  hunt 
for  mystery  of  nature  and  life;  and  last  the 
angler  who  pondereth  most  on  eating  his 
fish  when  caught.  Each  of  these  anglers 
hath  quick  argument  to  hand  for  his  taste. 
Yet,  may  it  be  said  well  that  the  better 
angler  is  he  who  joineth  all  four  traits  and 
who,  each  in  his  fair  measure,  craveth  sport, 
nature,    knowledge    and    the   fish    as   food. 


But  away  with  philosophy  and  to  fish 
cleaning  ! 

First  it  is  to  say  that  to  keep  the  fish  fresh 
and  so  fit  to  dress  is  more  to  the  matter  than 
eke  the  cleaning  itself.  For  the  fish,  hit  by 
the  sun's  ray,  doth  presently  dry  and  make 
hard  scaling — even  though  he  be  wet  again 
— and  acid  doth  come  from  the  heat  and  not 
only  bite  the  belly  but  carry  through  the 
whole  fish  an  ill  flavor.  Hence  the  wise 
angler  doth  either  from  time  to  time  dress 
his  fish  or  else  giveth  much  care  to  keep 
them  both  cool  and  moist.  This  he  may 
do  best  with  ice  in  box  or  other  vessel, 
taking  thought  that  all  shall  be  covered 
well  with  thick  cloth  or  grass;  and  thus 
may  he  keep  his  fish  in  fine  case  to  the  end 
of  a  full  day's  angling,  albeit  in  summer 
heat.  But  if  he  have  not  ice,  then  cool  wet 
weeds  and  dressing  the  fish  from  time  to 
time  are  next  best.  And,  for  particular, 
let  not  the  fish  be  put  in  sun-warmed  water 
from  lake  or  stream  which,  while  keeping  the 
fish  moist,  doth  bleach  him  in  color  and 
quickly  take  away  all  savor. 

Now  mark  this  knife,the  best  for  dressing  all 
common  fish  except  the  trout !  Note  its  blade, 
near  four  inches  long,  firm  set  in  a  strong 
handle  and  curved  toward  its  point.  There 
be  those  who  say  the  fiat  blade  is  best,  but 
the  curved  edge  and  point  more  deftly  take 
the  scales  and  fit  to  the  corners  near  the  fins. 
Now  pass  me  that  stone!  No,  not  the 
smooth  one,  but  that  other  of  coarse  grain! 
See  now  how  with  a  few  smart  strokes  I 
sharpen  the  blade  on  each  side.  It  has  now 
a  fine  saw  edge  than  which  none  serves  better 
for  scaling.  So  do  the  fishmongers  use  a 
large  knife  with  saw  edge  for  great  fish,  and 
there  be  those  who  think  well  of  a  curry- 
comb for  fish  cleaning.  But  the  fine  saw 
edge  oft  sharpened  on  coarse,  common  stone, 
is  best  and  doth  both  cut  and  scale.  The 
keen  razor-edged  knife  hath  scant  fitness 
for  the  cleaning  of  scale  fish. 

Behold  now  what  skill,  even  art,  may  be 
in  dressing  this  perch.  Note  that  the  head 
is  firmly  grasped  by  the  hand  and  how  a 
few  swift,  steady  sweeps  have  scaled  the 
body  clean.     Nay,   not   so!     Look  at  that 
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HEAD   I'ROPKF<LY  TAKEN  OFF. 


HEAD 
IMPROPERLY 

TAKEN  OFF. 


ANAL    FI.V 
E.KTRACTED. 


triple  line  of 
scales  just  be- 
low the  gills. 
There  the  grain 
of  the  scales 
shifts  and  they 
must,  forsooth, 
be  cleaned 
away  by  the 
point  of  the 
knife  moved 
crosswise  to  the 
jnBHHjj^Kjjj^  fish's  length.  See,  too, 
jBp^HJHpr  those  scales  just  at  the 
'^kJKK^^        edges    of  the  fins.     They 

likewise    must    be    taken 

by  the  point  pushed  hard 
to  the  angle  of  body  and 
fin. 

Truly  there  be  few  of 
anglers,  and  of  cooks  not 
many,  who  will  thus  scale 
clean.  Some  do  skin  the 
perch,  ill  wotting  that  the 
skin  itself  is  fair  to  the 
tooth,  and,  in  cooking,  holds  in  the  flesh 
the  juices.  Such  doth  their  own  folly  pun- 
ish.    And  now  to  a  matter  of  more  import. 

Note  how  the  knife  passed  from  just  below 
the  fin  called  ventral,  takes  away  at  one 
slant  stroke  that  fin,  the  pectoral  fins  and 
the  head.  Truly  it  doth  seem  that  half  the 
fish  hath  been  thus  cut  away.  But,  nearer 
seen,  along  with  the  head  hath  gone  nothing 
but  bone  and  hard  cartilage. 

Next  for  the  dorsal  fin  which  most  fish 
dressers  do  simply  shave  off,  leaving  the 
sharp  spines  in  the  flesh.  ,  Now  mark  you 
how  with  a  deep  slit  cut  either  side  the  large 
fin  with  every  spine,  can  be  drawn  forth. 
Do  likewise  with  the  fin  below  the  vent. 
Open  the  perch,  wash  him  and  now  see  your 
fish  quite  dressed.  You  may  leave  on  his 
tail  which  graces  him  a  bit  on  the  dish  and 
is  no  mean  eating.  Only  before  he  goeth 
to  the  pan  he  should  be  swiftly  scraped 
once  again  to  be  quite  rid  of  his  slime. 

Thus    dressed    and    after    wise    cooking, 


fish  becomes  flesh.  For  be  it  noted  how 
every  bone,  save  backbone  and  ribs  only, 
hath  been  dressed  away  and  how  with  few 
passes  of  the  knife  at  table  the  perch  lieth 
quite  boneless  on  the  plate  to  be  eaten  with- 
out fear  and  freely  as  meat. 

Venator. — But  marry,  doth  not  such 
fish  dressing  take  much  practice? 

PiscATOR.— Truly !  and  of  wounds,  too, 
not  a  few  from  the  fins.  Yet  with  practice 
comes  speed  and  with  both  doth  the  hand 
gain  a  strange  instinct  of  avoidance  of 
wounds,  so  that  barely  once  in  a  full  season 
doth  it  suffer.  Still,  as  in  most  crafts,  must 
it  suffer  some  as  price  of  a  vantage. 

Venator. — But  good  master,  may  not 
cooks  be  taught  so  to  dress  perch  and  like 
small  fish? 

PiscATOR. — Not  so,  save  mayhap  at  great 
money  price  or  through  change,  as  b}^ 
miracle,  in  cook  nature. 

Next  as  to  the  other  common  fish  of  fresh 
waters.  As  with  the  dressing  of  perch  so 
likewise  with  the  pickerel  and  roach — which 


THE    DRESSED    PERCH. 


DORSAL   FIN'    EXTTi ACTED. 

some  do  variously  dub  sunfish  and  pumpkin- 
seed — save  only  that  the  tail  of  the  small 
pickerel  may  be  cut  off.  Yet  a  great  pick- 
erel, well  served  only  when  boiled  or  baked, 
may  for  goodly  seeming  be  left  with  head, 
tail  and  all  fins.  The  most  excellent  trout, 
needing  but  opening  and  a  wash,  hath  no 
call  for  my  words.  The  sucker,  though 
much  reviled  as  food  fish  by  vulgar  report, 
yet  hath  his  merits  when  taken  from  cold 
waters  if  soon  dressed;  and  his  thick  skin 
giveth  virtue  to  the  custom  of  skinning, 
rather  than  scaling  him. 

Venator. — But,    master    hast    thou    no 

words   for   the   gamesome    and    coy   black 

bass,  which  same  have  so'  played  horse  with 

us  this  day? 

PiscATOR. — In  sooth,  not  many.     The 

^    bass  when  not   big,  you  shall  dress  in 

perch  fashion;  and   when   big,   and   so 

toothsome  for  broiling,  then  split  him. 

But  in  scaling  use  the  point  of  the  knife 

held  low  and  across  the  fish  and  forget 

not  that    his    skin    must    be    scraped 

manv  times  to  be  well  rid  of  slime. 
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DRESSED    PICKEREL    (bACK) SHOWING    EXTRACTION    OF   DORSAL   FIN, 


DRESSED    BLACK    BASS SHOWING    EXTRACTION    OF    DORSAL    FIN. 
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DRESSED    PICKEREL    (fRONT) SHOWING    EXTRACTION    OF   ANAL    FIN. 


Venator. — And,  master,  what  of  the 
bullhead? 

PiscATOR. — Truly  a  most  noble  food  fish 
much  belied,  like  his  half  brother,  the  eel, 
by  ill  looks,  and  much  relished  in  Spain, 
where  they  make  of  him  a  most  excellent 
salad  unknown  in  this  land.  You  shall  dress 
him  thus :  Slit  his  skin  in  a  half  moon  on 
the  back  across  just  below  the  head,  then 
straight  midway  from  the  cut  draw  the 
knife  to  the  tail,  doubling  the  back  fin. 
Now  draw  the  two  corners  of  the  skin  well 
down  and  cutting  the  backbone  draw  it 
and  the  body  of  the  fish  from  the  skin. 
There  be  skilled  dressers  of  the  bullhead, 
who,  as  men  tell  in  trope,  can  thus  so  swiftly 
dress    these  fish  as  well  nigh   to   keep   a 


skinned  bullhead  in  the  air  till  their  task 
ends. 

Venator. — Good  sir,  you  have  taught  me 
well.  Now  I  crave  a  few  words  on  how  to 
cook  the  common  pan  fish,  for  often  have  I 
heard  you  vouch  such  cooking  to  be  a 
veritable  art  and  not  known  to  many. 

Piscator. — So,  in  sooth,  for  though  the 
good  frying  of  the  fish  seems  simple,  yet  so 
few  cooks  do  know  it,  that  the  one  who 
mastereth  it  may  well  say  with  Saint  Paul, 
"this  one  thing  I  do,"  and  be  content. 
Anent  this  matter  will  I  give  you  what  an 
old  angler,  who  himself  did  learn  wonderfully 
how  to  fry  fish,  saith  about  it. 

First  you  shall  take  an  abundance  of  lard, 
the  freshest  and  best,  hard  and  of  the  old 
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fashion,  free  from  water  so  that  it  doth  not 
hiss  much  in  the  pan.  This  you  shall  make 
exceeding  hot  and  mark  well  that  it  be  so 
kept  all  through  the  cooking.  And,  to  this 
end,  the  fish,  kept  moist  under  plate,  must 


ignorant,  doth  become,  as  I  have  heard  from 
those  much  traveled  in  England,  so  like 
the  famous  sole  of  that  land  that  the  two 
fish  shall  hardly  be  told  apart  on  the 
tongue. 


DRESSED     BLACK    BASS. 


be  taken  from  the  ice  a  full  half  hour  before 
frying,  lest  by  his  coolness  he  affect  the  fat. 
Lay  on  the  fish  maize  meal,  thin  and  even, 
so  that  the  crisp  may  be  fine.  And  be  sure 
to  turn  the  fish  often  so  that  at  the  end  the 
juices  are  not  cooked  away  or  the  flakes 
broken,  nor  may  any  fish  be  served  save 
right  hot  from  the  pan  and  still  retain  his 
savor. 

Questionless,   fried    by    such    rules,    our 
common  yellow  perch,  often  derided  by  the 


Elsewhile  will  I  make  enlargement  on 
other  heads,  as  how  to  know  the  fresh  fish 
at  the  market.     But  no  more  at  present. 

Venator. — Truly,  sir,  you  end  in  good 
time,  for  see  the  wind  again  breaketh  the 
waters  and  tokens  good  sport.  So  let  us 
away ! 

"  For  men  will  come  and  men  will  go, 
While  ripples  gleam  and  waters  flow, 
To  ply  our  art  with  reel  and  rod, 
Till  flesh  and  fish  are  turned  to  clod." 


TWENTIETH   CENTURY   PROVERBS 


By   Agnes   Deans   Cameron 


Always  look  a  gift  wheel  in  the  tire. 

It  is  a  wise  golfer  that  knows  his  own  score. 

Never  weigh  the  big-fish  story — the  scales  may  be  found  wanting. 

When  Reynard  turns  preacher,  the  wise  hen  retires  to  her  roost. 


OLD   TIME    BASEBALL 

By   Henry   Chadwick 


THE  history  of  the  evolution  of  our 
American  game  of  baseball,  from  its 
origin  to  the  existing  period,  i3resents 
a  very  interesting  series  of  chapters  illustra- 
tive of  the  American  method  of  improving 
the  various  field  sports  we  adopt,  through 
the  medium  of  national  association  govern- 
ment. It  was  especially  through  this  means 
that  the  old  English  schoolboy  game  of 
"rounders"  was  transformed  into  the  great 
manly  field  sport  now  as  well  known  as  the 
national  game  of  the  Americans,  as  cricket 
is  that  of  the  English  people.  As  a  school- 
boy I  used  to  play  "rounders"  in  England 
over  sixty  years  ago.  That  was  in  the 
decade  of  the  thirties.  Little  did  I  dream 
at  the  time,  that  I  would  become  a  head 
gardener,  so  to  speak,  in  developing  from 
the  little  English  acorn  of  "rounders,"  the 
now  giant  oak  of  the  American  game  of  base- 
ball. 

Sixty  years  ago  a  form  of  baseball  was 
played  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
originally  in  the  Republic  under  the  name 
of  "town  ball,"  and  in  the  Dominion  as  a 
modified  form  of  "rounders;"  the  former 
was  familiar  to  Philadelphians  as  far  back 
as  1831  and  the  latter  in  the  upper  Canadian 
Province  in  1838.  But  the  history  of  base- 
ball, as  we  know  it  at  the  present  day,  dates 
from  the  organization  of  the  first  National 
Association  of  Baseball  Players  in  New 
York  in  1858.  Baseball,  however,  was 
played  in  New  York  a  decade  before  the 
National  Association  sprang  into  existence; 
but  the  game,  as  played  in  the  early  period 
in  question,  was  one  merely  for  field  recrea- 
tion with  a  bat  and  ball,  the  rules  governing 
it  being  of  the  crudest  kind.  Parties  were 
arranged  to  go  out  to  the  fields  in  the  city 
suburbs  once  a  week  for  outdoor  exercise 
and  a  "  good  time. "  Later  on,  in  the  decade 
of  tlie  forties,  regular  baseball  clubs  began 
to  be  organized,  and  in  1845  a  suburban 
summer  resort  at  the  Elysian  Fields  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  became  the  first  home  of 
baseball  in  the  metropolis,  the  leading  clubs, 
during  the  decade  of  the  early  fifties,  com- 
prising the  Knickerbocker  (the  oldest),  the 
Gotham,  the  Eagle  and  the  Empire  of  New 
York,  and  the  Atlantic,  Excelsior,  Putnam, 


and  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn,  the  latter  four 
organized  between  1854  and  1856.  Each 
year  of  the  decade  of  the  fifties  saw  the 
game  grow  in  public  favor,  and  clubs  in- 
crease, until  it  was  deemed  timely  to  organize 
a  National  Baseball  Association  to  give 
the  players  an  official  code  of  rules  to  govern 
the  game.  The  first  baseball  convention 
was  held  in  May  1857,  and  the  following 
May  the  first  baseball  association  was 
organized. 

During  the  decade  of  the  fifties  there 
Avere  eighteen  Brooklyn  clubs  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  National  Association, 
viz.:  the  Excelsior,  organized  in  1854;  the 
Putnam,  Eckford  and  Continental,  in  1855; 
the  Atlantic,  Enterprise  and  Star,  in  1856; 
the  Independent,  Hamilton  ar^d  Pastime,  in 
1857;  the  Charter  Oak,  Powhattan,  Olympic 
and  Exercise,  in  1858;  and  the  Marion, 
Social,  Henry  Eckford,  Resolute,  Constella- 
tion and  Favorita,  in  1859.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  were  the  Atlantic,  Eckford, 
Excelsior  and  Putnam  Clubs.  The  Putnam 
played  on  the  old  Wheat  Hill  field  in 
Williamsburgh;  the  Atlantic  on  a  field  ad- 
joining the  old  Long  Island  Cricket  Club 
grounds  at  Bedford,  and  the  Excelsior  on 
the  vacant  field  bounded  by  Hoyt,  Smith 
and  President  streets  and  Carroll  Place. 

The  first  series  of  important  match  games 
were  those  played  between  picked  nines  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  at  the  old  Fashion 
Race-course  near  Flushing,  in  1858.  It 
was  a  match  of  best  two  out  of  three  games, 
and  the  first  was  played  on  July.  20th,  on 
which  occasion  nearly  2,000  people  paid 
their  half-dollar  admission  fee  to  see  the 
game,  a  very  large  crowd  in  those  days. 
The  contesting  nines  included  players  of 
the  Atlantic,  Excelsior,  Eckford  and  Putnam 
Clubs  for  Brooklyn,  and  the  Knickerbocker, 
Gotham,  Eagle  and  EmiDire  Clubs  for  New 
York.  New  York  won  the  game  by  the 
score  of  22  to  18. 

The  second  game  of  the  series  was  played 
on  the  same  grounds  on  August  17th,  on 
which  occasion  the  Brooklyn  nine  was 
selected  from  the  x\tlantic,  Eckford  and 
Putnam  Clubs,  the  Excelsiors  being  left 
out;  the  New  York  nine  comprising  players 
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from  the  Knickerbocker,  Gotham,  Eagle. 
Union  of  Morrisania  and  Harlem  Clubs, 
This  time  Brooklyn  won  by  29  to  8,  and 
a  third  game  became  necessary.  This  was 
played  on  the  same  field  as  before,  on  Sep- 
tember 7th.  As  New  York  won  the  game 
by  29  to  18,  that  ended  the  series.  New 
York  thereby  carrjdng  off  the  honors. 

The  first  authorized  code  of  playing  rules 
of  baseball  was  published  in  May,  1858,  and 
it  was  a  very  crude  set  of  regulations,  and 
admitted  only  of  the  playing  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind  of  game;  but  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  character  of  the  sport  then  in  vogue, 
which  was  simply  enjoyable  field  exercise 
on  a  ball  ground.  For  instance,  the  regula- 
tion ball  of  the  period  of  1858  weighed  six 
and  one-half  ounces,  and  measured  ten  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  circumference.  It  was 
a, very  lively  ball,  too,  being  made  with  two 
and  a  half  ounces  of  rubber,  covered  by 
common  yarn,  and  with  an  outer  covering 
of  leather.  The  bat  used,  while  being  but 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  was  of 
any  length  the  batsman  chose.  Then, 
again,  the  ball,  in  its  delivery  by  the  pitcher 
to  the  batsmen,  could  only  be  pitched,  a 
jerk  or  any  kind  of  a  throw  by  the  pitcher 
being  prohibited.  The  pitcher's  position, 
too,  instead  of  being  a  fixed  one,  was  simply 
limited  to  a  twelve-foot  line  forty-five  feet 
from  the  home  base,  behind  which  the 
pitcher  could  take  any  number  of  steps  in 
delivery  he  chose.  All  the  pitcher  was  re- 
quired to  do  in  delivery  was  "to  pitch  the 
ball  as  near  as  possible  over  the  home  base." 
There  was  no  penalty  for  wild  pitching,  nor 
any  punishment  for  the  batsman  in  refusing 
to  strike  at  fair  balls,  strikes  only  being 
called  when  he  struck  at  the  ball  and  failed 
to  hit  it.  I  remember  seeing  pitcher  Al 
Smith,  of  the  old  Atlantics,  in  a  game  with 
the  Mutual  Club  on  the  Atlantic  Club 
grounds  at  Brooklyn,  deliver  over  sixty  balls 
to  a  single  batsman  in  one  inning,  before 
the  batsman  struck  at  the  ball.  Then,  too, 
in  those  days  a  fair  ball  caught  on  the  bound 
put  the  batsman  out.  It  took  me  four  years 
before  I  could  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
"the  fly  game,"  that  is,  the  abolition  of  the 
bound  catch. 

The  laws  governing  the  clubs  in  those  days 
prevented  any  player  from  taking  part  in  a 
match  game  unless  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  club  he  represented  "for  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  playing  of  the  game,  and  of  no 
other  club,"  and  all  players  who  played  base- 


ball for  "money,  place  or  emolument"  were 
prohibited  from  playing  in  a  match  game. 
This  rule  was  on  the  books  of  the  National 
Association  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  but  it  was  violated 
time  and  again.  All  games  were  played  on 
free  grounds  up  to  establishment  of  the 
Union  Ball  Grounds  in  the  Eastern  District 
of  Brooklyn  in  1863,  and  the  next  year  of 
the  Capitoline  Grounds  in  the  Western 
District.  At  that  time  the  admission  fee 
was  ten  cents,  and  at  first  the  money  went 
to  the  proprietor,  but  later  on  the  clubs 
began  to  share  the  gate  receipts,  and  that 
was  really  the  beginning  of  professional  ball 
playing.  The  first  salaried  club  team  of 
players,  however,  was  that  of  the  Cincinnati 
"Red  Stockings,"  under  the  management  of 
the  late  Harry  Wright,  whose  wonderfully 
successful  career  in  1869  became  historical, 
that  club  not  losing  a  single  ^ame  from 
April,  1869,  up  to  June,  1870,  a  record  yet 
remaining  to  be  equalled. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Cincinnati 
team,  the  uniform  of  club  players  had  been 
blue  trousers,  with  white  shirt  and  blue  caps ; 
but  Manager  Wright  introduced  the  red 
stockings  with  "knickerbockers"  in  the 
place  of  trousers,  and  this  has  ever  since 
been  the  ball  player's  uniform.  In  the  old 
days,  too,  the  catchers  wore  no  masks,  or 
padded  gloves  or  breast  pads,  nor  the 
fielders  gloves,  nor  the  base  runners  padded 
uniforms.  Not  until  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  was  any  of  the  defensive  para- 
phernalia, now  in  vogue,  seen  in  baseball. 
Cricketers  had  their  knee  guards  and  wicket 
keeping  and  batting  gloves,  but  not  in  base- 
ball. A  Harvard  College  ball  player  in- 
vented the  catcher's  mask,  a  professional 
umpire  introduced  the  catcher's  breast  pad, 
and  a  sporting  goods  firm  added  the  big 
mitts  used  by  catchers.  These  varied  means 
of  defence  became  necessary  by  the  increased 
speed  of  the  pitching  which  followed  the 
legalizing  of  the  throwing  of  the  ball  to  the 
bat.  The  changes  made  in  the  ball,  too,  in 
reducing  its  size  and  weight  and  increasing 
its  hardness,  and  durability,  rendered  the 
use  of  masks,  pads  and  gloves  a  necessity. 
Nowadays  a  hard  blow  from  a  baseball 
will  kill,  just  as  a  cricket  ball  or  a  golf  ball, 
hence  the  necessity  for  defensive  armor  as 
in  cricket. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  delivering 
the  ball  to  the  bat,  from  that  of  the  old 
square  pitch  of  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  was 
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slow  but  sure.  Pitcher  James  Creighton 
of  the  Excelsiors  of  1860  changed  the  delivery 
from  the  pitch  to  the  disguised  underhand 
throw.  Arthur  Cummings  of  the  Excelsior 
Junior  nine  of  1866,  introduced  the  novelty 
of  the  curve  delivery  that  year,  and  the 
regular  throw  in  pitching,  which  came  into 
vogue  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  wild  swift  "cyclone" 
pitching  of  the  eighties.  The  change  from 
the  large  six-ounce  elastic  ball  of  the  old 
days  to  the  modern  regulation  ball  was  one 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  game.  So 
was  the  introduction  of  the  defensive  para- 
phernalia. In  the  old  time  a  catcher's  hands 
were  a  sight  to  see  from  broken  finger- 
joints  and  bruised  palms,  and  injuries  to 
fielders  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Now 
it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  player  to  be  seriously 
hurt,  except  from  carelessness.  In  fact,  in 
every  way  has  the  game  been  improved, 
especially  with  the  increased  opportunities 
now  afforded  for  the  development  of  strat- 
egic skill  and  of  scientific  points  in  con- 
tests, in  which  mental  ability  is  as,  much 
of  an  essential  as  any  special  physical  at- 
tribute. 

While  baseball  was  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  amateur  clubs  in  the  early 
part  of  its  history,  its  advancement  to- 
wards a  perfect  condition,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finer  points  of  play  the  game 
was  capable  of,  was  retarded  by  the  great 
difficulty  its  amateur  exemplars  experienced 
in  finding  time  for  the  amount  of  practice 
in  training  so  essential  in  bringing  out  the 
beauties  of  the  game;  hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  professionalism  in  baseball — so  re- 
gretted in  the  old  time^ — proved  to  be  of  great 
use  in  perfecting  the  game,  and  in  develop- 
ing its  scientific  features.  The  professional 
clubs  introduced  well  trained  nines  under 
skilful  managers.  Point  after  point  in 
strategic  skill  followed  each  season's  ex- 
perience, until  the  game  reached  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  play  which  necessitated  the 
engagement  of  men  with  brains  as  well  as 
physical  ability.  In  fact,  there  is  now  no 
field  sport  in  existence  which  affords  so 
large  a  field  for  the  employment  of  men 
possessing  not  only  physical  endurance, 
strength,  nerve  and  agility  of  movement, 
but  also  of  sound  judgment,  courage, 
control  of  temper  and  temperate  habits,  as 
baseball  now  requires,  as  played  in  the 
National  League  arena.  To  this  extent, 
therefore,  the  introduction  of  professional 


baseball  was  of  advantage  to  the  game. 
But  baseball  at  large  still  depends  for  its 
great  popularity  and  its  permanence  as 
"the  sport  of  sports  of  the  field,"  upon  the 
majority  class  of  its  votaries;  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly out  of  place  for  writers  on  the  game 
in  the  public  press  to  comment  on  the 
alleged  "  decadence  of  our  national  game  in 
public  favor,"  simply  because  the  profes- 
sional clubs  and  their  leagues  do  not  govern 
their  special  class  as  they  should  do. 

Despite  the  advance  made  towards  a 
perfect  game  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  League  of  professional  clubs,  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  the  science  of  the  game 
remaining  to  be  brought  actively  into  oper- 
ation, and  I  look  to  the  clubs  of  the  great 
universities  to  develop  strategic  skill  in 
the  game  to  its  highest  point.  Unfortu- 
nately the  college  clubs  find  a  limit  to  their 
power  of  organizing  fully  trained  teams,  in 
their  inability  to  retain  their  trained  players 
on  their  nines  except  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  as  when  their  players  graduate 
that  ends  their  term  of  service;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  college  clubs  from  framing 
a  perfected  code  of  rules  for  their  game  un- 
influenced by  the  motives  which  govern 
the  professional  club  legislators. 

What  is  wanted  in  college  baseball  is  a 
well  organized  College  National  Associa- 
tion, and  the  time  is  ripe  for  just  such  an 
Association  to  spring  into  existence.  At 
present  the  condition  of  things  as  regards 
college  championship  honors  is  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  old  amateur 
arena  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  when 
championship  titles  were  merely  nominal 
and  governed  by  an  old  time  custom,  and 
not  by  an  authorized  code  of  championship 
rules.  The  anomalous  condition  of  the 
college  championship  of  1900  presents  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  of  how  much  a  college 
National  Association  is  wanted. 

The  old  amateur  days  in  baseball,  with 
their  social  enjoyment,  and  the  enjoyable 
outdoor  recreation  they  admitted  of,  are 
gone  never  to  return,  but  still  amateur  ball 
can  yet  be  enjoyed,  and  to  quite  an  extent, 
even  in  the .  metropolis,  and  that  outside 
of  the  college  and  school  arena;  witness 
the  success  of  the  amateur  contests  arranged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Crescent  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  the  most  thoroughgoing  organ- 
ization for  the  promotion  of  athletic  sports 
for  amateur  exemplars  there  is  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic. 


BICYCLING  FROM  MONTREAL  TO  STE.  ANNE 

BEING    A     TALE    OF     A     LITTLE     JOURNEY     IN    CANADA 

By   Frank   Farrington 


TO  the  commercial  and  touring  public 
of  that  part  of  America  called  the 
United  States,  Montreal  is  no 
strange  city;  it  requires  no  description;  yet 
it  does  possess  features  of  interest  which 
have  eluded  the  eyes  of  most  travelers  and 
some  natives.  As  the  starting  point  for 
many  excursions  either  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence into  Anglicized,  or  down  the  river 
into  Catholicized  Canada  and  the  mari- 
time provinces,  Montreal  is  all  summer  full 
of  tourists  and  baggage. 

To  me  Montreal  will  always  be  a  reminder 
of  smoke  and  raspberry  tarts.  The  baker 
at  my  hotel  had  left  the  day  before  I  ar- 
rived and  he  seemed  to  have  left  nothing  but 
raspberry  tarts  which  were  the  only  dessert 
served  while  I  tarried  in  the  place.  The 
higher  part  of  the  city  was  free  from  smoke 
but  there  were  the  tarts;  the  lower  city 
was  free  from  tarts  but  was  unconscionably 
smoky. 

Montreal  builds  its  finest  public  buildings 
where  they  are  jostled  and  crowded  by 
tumbledown  rookeries  whose  walls  threaten 
the  passer-by  with  destruction.  The  show 
places  have  been  chronicled  time  and  again. 
Everyone  knows  the  wide  spreading  and 
magnificent  view  from  Mt.  Royal ;  everyone 
knows  the  Notre  Dame  cathedral  with  its 
chime  of  ten  bells  which  require  twenty  men 
to  ring  them;  but  if  you  wish  to  be  really 
interested,  leave  the  regulation  sights  and 
go  down  along  the  docks. 

Here  in  a  shady  corner  rests  a  group 
waiting  in  fear  of  a  job;  up  in  the  market 
place  below  the  Nelson  monumefnt,  where 
once  stood  the  pillory,  are  the  carts  of  native 
farmers,  the  produce  sold,  the  owners  en- 
joying an  afternoon  siesta  before  starting 
for  home;  or  engaged  in  a  jabbering  dispute 
over  some  trifling  irregularity  of  commer- 
cial ethics.  In  the  town  above,  the  street 
cars  go  clanging  on;  the  tourists,  like  a 
brood  of  foraging  chicks,  rush  around  with 
craning  necks  and  tired  legs,  checking  off 
in  their  note-books  place  after  place  as 
they  pass  them  by,  mistaking  sight-seeing 


for  pleasure.  To  the  man  with  a  bicycle 
and  a  contented,  or  perhaps  vagabond 
spirit,  all  is  different.  Let  the  world  go  its 
pace.  You  cannot  keep  up  with  it  anyway 
so  what  difference  how  far  ahead  it  may 
get.  Not  until  I  had  stayed  long  enough 
in  Montreal  did  I  pack  my  little  bag,  mount 
my  wheel  and  ride  away. 

Down  St.  Lawrence  street  I  pedalled, 
out  past  the  toll  gate,  across  the  "Back" 
river,  and  then  towards  Terrebon  where  the 
macadam  road  ends;  where,  one  could  al- 
most say,  the  road  ends.  Terrebon  might 
be  a  thousand  miles  from  Montreal.  A 
little  "Hotel  du  Boulevard"  with  a  vine- 
covered  porch,  a  hospitable  host  to  greet 
the  traveler,  and  the  chickens  walking 
leisurely  in  and  out  of  the  hall  and  bar- 
room— what  does  it  matter?  The  food  is 
well  cooked,  the  house  is  clean  and  it  is 
perfect  peace  to  lie  on  a  bench  before  the 
door  and  watch — watch  for  nothing.  Noth- 
ing will  come,  that  is,  nothing  that  would 
interest  the  sight-seeing  tourist.  A  cart 
goes  rollicking  by,  carrying  three  small 
boys  who  shout  with  joy  as  they  make 
a  corner  on  one  wheel.  An  itinerant  vender 
of  gaudy  images  of  all  the  saints  of  the 
calendar  (and  a  few  extra  ones  beside) 
wends  his  way  from  house  to  house. 

Winding  down  the  little  river,  which  runs 
through  Terrebon,  goes  the  road.  A  sweet 
clover  scent  fills  the  nostrils  and  a  harmony 
of  bright  green  and  yellow  fields  appeals  to 
the  eyes.  The  grades  are  easy,  most  of  the 
road  is  level  in  fact,  but  no  other  favorable 
thing  can  be  said  of  that  highway.  The 
soil  is  like  clay  and  when  a  little  damp, 
as  it  was  when  I  passed,  it  rolls  up  on  the 
bicycle  wheels  untU  it  will  stop  the  rider 
about  once  in  a  hundred  yards. 

In  Lower  Canada  no  one  outside  the  city 
drives  two  horses  abreast  or  uses  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle.  The  invariable  rule  is  a 
one-horse  two-wheel  cart,  rarely  possessing 
springs.  These  rigs  make  a  road  of  three 
ruts — one  for  the  horse  and  one  for  each 
wheel    with    the    grass    growing    between. 
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The  wheel  ruts  are  too  narrow  to  ride  a 
bicycle  in^  and  the  middle  rut  too  rough. 
Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  foot  path  beside 
the  road,  sometimes  when  near  a  village 
it  is  quite  good,  and  then  occasionally  there 
is  a  piece  of  board  walk  eight  inches 
wide,  or  if  two  boards  are  used  there  is  a 
two  inch  crack  between  them  which  makes 
it  worse  than  one  board  until  you  learn 
to  watch  a  board  instead  of  the  crack. 
Along  the  road  at  irregular  intervals  are 
tall  wooden  crosses,  their  weather  stained 
arms  invoking  upon  the  traveler  the  bless- 
ings of  the  saint  whose  figure  stands  at  the 
base  gazing  raptly  upward,  or  perhaps  in 
miniature  is  enclosed  in  a  niche  in  the  cross 
itself.  To  every  cross  the  native  bends  an 
uncovered  head  as  he  passes. 

How  picturesque  the  rural  scenery  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  is,  one  can  only  know 
by  following  a  route  apart  from  the  railroads. 
The  quaint  features  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  are  not  to  be  seen  from  a  car 
window.  L'Assomption  where  I  stopped 
for  supper  the  first  night  out  from  Montreal, 
is  a  fair  type  of  the  French  Canadian  village. 
In  approaching  each  of  these  villages  the 
first  thing  to  be  seen  is  the  glittering  spire 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  betokening 
usually  the  presence  also  of  a  convent  or 
convent  school  and  all  through  that  country 
the  garbs  of  the  sisterhood  and  monastic 
orders  are  constantly  before  one.  As  I 
sat  by  the  street  in  L'Assomption  there 
passed  the  simplest  little  funeral  procession 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  was  a  small  cart 
with  a  man  driving  the  one  horse,  and  on 
the  seat  at  his  side  a  tiny  casket.  A  child 
sat  on  a  low  stool  in  front  of  him.  Behind 
the  cart  walked  two  men  with  long  crape 
streamers  flowing  from  their  hats — evi- 
dently the  customary  funeral  badge  of  the 
men.  They  in  turn  were  followed  by  two 
women  who  completed  the  tearful  little 
cortege. 

From  L'Assomption  to  L'Epiphanie  is 
the  shortest  railroad  in  Canada.  Four 
miles  is  its  length  and  it  boasts  one  engine 
and  one  passenger  car — about  half  as  large 
as  a  Broadway  cable  car.  The  whole  affair 
seems  to  be  home  made.  I  rode  to  L'Epi- 
phanie on  it  (holding  my  bicycle  on  the  rear 
platform  because  there  was  no  room  for  it 
inside),  not  so  much  that  I  wished  to  go  to 
L'Epiphanie  as  that  I  wanted  to  see  how  the 
toy  road  worked.  The  name  of  its  owner 
is  Mr.  Tardif,  that  is  Mr.  Slow. 


The  most  absolutely  provoking  highway 
that  I  found  was  west  of  Berthier  where  the 
sand  piled  over  the  fences  and  drifted  into 
cuts  like  snow.  From  Berthier  into  Trois 
Riveres,  or  Three  Rivers,  my  ride  was  a 
succession  of  struggles  with  the  roads  and 
the  language  of  the  people,  as  the  people 
speak  it.  Tliree  Rivers  is  an  interesting 
old  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and, 
they  say,  with  only  forty  English  families.  All 
through  this  country  the  English  proportion 
of  the  population  is  continually  decreasing. 
This  is  the  only  place  of  any  size  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec  and  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  little  villages,  though  it  once 
in  a  while  surprises  one  with  an  attempt  to 
imitate  Quebec;  as  a  rule,  however,  its  ways 
are  hopelessly  ancient.  In  the  evening  its 
streets  are  well  filled  with  pedestrians,  and 
in  front  of  the  hotels  the  guests  sit  with 
their  chairs  in  the  road  and  their  feet  on  the 
narrow  walk.  A  stranger  finds  some  dif- 
ficulty in  becoming  accustomed  to  horses 
passing  within  a  few  inches  of  his  head,  and 
to  obliging  ladies  to  walk  around  his  feet, 
but  the  natives  do  not  seem  to  mind.  In 
the  best  hotel,  comfortable  as  it  is,  one 
must  stoop  in  order  to  pass  through  its 
bedroom  doors  and  its  hallways  are  dark 
and  narrow  chasms,  but  everything  is  clean. 
Cleanliness  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
the  French  Canadian  hostelries. 

From  Three  Rivers  down  through  Batiscan 
and  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Parade  one  rides  over 
just  such  roads  as  I  have  already  described, 
past  hundreds  of  farmhouses  as  much  alike 
as  peas  in  a  pod.  All  the  farm  buildings 
are  small  and  most  of  them  are  of  brick  or 
stone,  plastered  and  whitewashed  outside. 
A  stranger  is  not  likely  to  get  lonely  for  the 
dogs  are  ever  present  and  then  there  is  always 
the  amusement  (sometimes  scarcely  amusing) 
of  trying  to  find  the  way  by  asking  questions, 
of  the  natives.  I  was  on  a  lazy  pleasure 
pilgrimage  and  cared  little  if  the  roads  were 
bad  and  less  if  they  were  long,  and  spent 
hours  in  idling  by  the  wayside  in  pleasant 
spots  where  some  hurrying  stream  raced 
along  between  high  sandy  banks  on  its  way 
to  the  big  river;  or  I  sat  at  the  edge  of  the 
big  St.  Lawrence  itself  and  watched  the 
occasional  boats,  sailboats,  steamboats, 
freighters  and  passenger  craft  as  they  moved 
leisurely  up  or  down  the  stream.  Taking 
the  railroad  for  a  little  way  below  Ste.  Anne 
de  la  Parade,  I  found  that  the  country  ap- 
pears   exceptionall}'-    uninteresting    in    that 
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way.  At  each  station  a  group  of  children 
awaited  the  train  and  ran  through  the  cars 
selling  berries  in  little  paper  cones.  They 
were  as  shrewd  as  newsboys  and  did  a  thriv- 
ing business.  From  Pont  Rouge  the  roads 
to  Quebec  are  no  improvement  upon  those 


the  St.  John  gate.  The  rain  met  me  at  St. 
Foye  and  I  reached  Quebec  wet  and  tired, 
just  at  night. 

Quebec  the  quaint  and  quiet,  is  a  city  of 
no  uncertain  charm.  Age  cannot  wither  her, 
nor  do  custom  and  tourists  seem  able  to 


LITTLE   CHAMPLAIN  STREET,    QUEBEC. 


farther  up  the  river,  but  at  Lorette,  Indian 
Lorette  they  call  it,  the  home  of  what  are 
left  of  the  once  powerful  Hurons,  one  strikes 
a  macadam  road  leading  up  a  long  hill  to 
St.  Foye  and  thence  into  the  citadel  city  by 


stale  her  infinite  variety.  With  a  life  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  Jacques  Cartier,  1535, 
the  place  was  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
a  prominent  figure  in  American  history  and 
expects  and  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 
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Its  name  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  Some  have  attributed  it  to 
a  Montagnais  word,  Kepek,  meaning  dis- 
embark. Another  suggestion  is  quel  bee, 
"what  a  beak!"  as  an  exclamation  by  Car- 
tier's  followers  upon  coming  in  sight  of  the 
bold  promontory.  The  best  authorities, 
however,  give  credence  to  the  idea  that  it 
is  derived  from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"a  narrowing  of  the  river,"  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  that  point  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 
The  walled  city  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  has  so  far  exceeded  its  former  bounds 
that  the  walls  are  now  in  the  middle, 
rather  than  on  the  outskirts  of  its  territory 
and  the  old  Martello  towers,  once  defensive 
outposts  of  the  fort  are  now  inside  the  city 
limits.  Even  the  imposing  parliament  build- 
ing is  without  the  wall  just  beyond  the  St. 
Louis  gate  where  St.  Louis  street  becomes 
the  fashionable  Grand  Allee. 

Changed?  Yes,  the  city  has  changed  in  that 
it  is  modernized  with  electric  road  and  other 
noisy  appurtenances  but  it  still  possesses 
its  foreign  atmosphere,  clinging  tenaciously 
to  the  language  of  its  mother  country, 
France,  of  whose  history  it  was  for  so  many 
years  a  mirror.  Fire  has  proved  the  great- 
est foe  to  Quebec's  historical  bric-a-brac, 
and  commercial  necessity  has  been  a  close 
second.  The  picturesque  gates  of  the  old 
city;  Hope  gate,  Prescott,  Lower  Town  and 
Palace  gates  have  one  after  another  passed 
out  of  existence  and  the  old  St.  John  gate 
has  recently  been  partially  removed  to 
broaden  the  street  for  traffic,  while  the 
Kent  and  St.  Louis  entrances  have  been 
replaced  by  new  and  artistic  stone  archways. 
Quebec  possesses  an  individuality  which 
must  stamp  itself  indelibly  upon  the  mind 
of  every  visitor.  It  is  intensely  historical 
in  its  interests,  from  the  narrow  Little 
Champlain  street,  Sous-le-cap,  and  the  old 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Victoires — 
built  in  1688 — near  where  Montgomery  fell 
in  his  ill-advised  attempt  to  capture  the 
Lower  Town  rather  than  the  Citadel  City; 
up  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  whose  story 
is  familiar  to  every  American  schoolboy. 
The  city  is  built  in  two  parts,  called  Lower 
Town  and  Upper  Town,  which  are  separated 
by  a  precipice  having  a  sheer  descent  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  A  few  steep 
streets  or  roadways  connect  the  two.  While 
the  Lower  Town  is  of  itself  level,  the  Upper 
Town  slopes  back  from  the  cliff,  with  its 
cannon  lined  ramparts,  to  the  summit  of 


the  citadel  hill  where  are  the  fort  and  barracks 
some  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  The 
walls  of  the  citadel  fortress  were  originally 
of  wood  and  required  much  expensive  re- 
pair. So  much  money  was  laid  out  upon 
them  by  the  French  governors  that  Louis 
XIV.  was  led  to  ask  if  they  were  built  of 
gold. 

The  French  quarter  of  Montreal  gives  one 
a  foretaste  of  Quebec  but  there  is  really 
no  comparison  between  the  two.  The  per- 
pendicular streets  of  the  latter  city,  now 
narrowing  to  the  darkness  of  an  alley,  now 
widening  into  a  spacious  market  place,  are 
bordered  with  old-fashioned  dormer-win- 
dowed buildings,  interspersed  in  the  busi- 
ness portion  with  occasional  modern  stores. 
The  grades  of  the  streets  make  any  method 
of  transportation  welcome  at  times.  Bi- 
cycling for  the  average  rider  is  good  only 
going  toward  the  river.  One  of  the  odd 
features  of  the  streets  is  the  caleche  which 
is  like  an  old-fashioned  two-wheeled  top 
buggy,  with  the  driver  seated  on  the  dash- 
board. These  cabs  are  hired  by  the  hour, 
but  it  is  a  poor-witted  cabby  who  cannot 
keep  a  sightseer  going  for  half  a  day  when 
once  he  gets  him  aboard  his  vehicle.  Per- 
haps no  buildings  in  Quebec  attract  more 
attention  than  the  picturesque  Basilica  and 
the  Ursuline  convent.  The  former  is  the 
old  French  cathedral  begun  in  1647  and  to- 
day lavishly  decorated  with  gold  and  rare 
paintings.  It  faces  the  modern  city  hall 
across  old  Market  Square  which  is  now 
little  more  than  a  cab  stand,  caleche  stand, 
perhaps  one  should  say.  The  Ursuline  con- 
vent, at  the  end  of  narrow  Parloir  street, 
was  founded  in  1639  and  is  the  oldest  con- 
vent of  America's  convent  country,  Lower 
Canada. 

There  are  in  the  city  almost  countless 
spots  worthy  of  description  on  account  of 
their  interest  in  connection  with  the  history 
not  only  of  Canada  but  of  our  own  country. 
There  are  monuments  to  Champlain,  the 
favorite  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  first 
European  actor  on  the  broad  stage  of  New 
York  State;  to  Wolfe,  the  victor,  and  to 
Montcalm,  the  vanquished;  there  is  the  old 
parliament  house;  the  cardinal's  palace; 
Laval  university  with  its  w^orld-wide  reputa- 
tion for  learning:  and  the  Jesuits'  College, 
built  a  year  before  Harvard  by  the  Jesuit 
priests,  of  whom  Frontenac  was  Wont  to  say, 
"  They  think  more  of  beaver  skins  than  of  the 
Indians'  souls."     There  is  the  palace  of  the 
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French  Intendants,  the  scene  during  the 
latter  18th  century  of  endless  indescribable 
orgies  and  debaucheries;  Hotel  Dieu  con- 
vent and  hospital  and  some  eight  or  nine 
more  convents;  the  oldest  house  in  town, 
where  Montcalm  was  laid  out,  together  with 
the  site  of  the  house  to  which  Montgomery- 
was  taken  after  his  death  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff — one  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely. 
Each  place  has  its  history  and  its  traditions 
and  the  result  of  it  all  is  to  make  the  city 
a  veritable  treasure  house  of  historical 
wealth.  On  the  site  where  now  stands  the 
big  hotel.  Chateau  de  Frontenac,  once 
stood  the  Castle  St.  Louis,  the  house  of  the 
French  governors;  the  headquarters  later 
of  the  English  themselves,  where  took  place 
much  of  the  gayety  which  made  the  old 
capitol  city  so  famous  for  its  society  and 
its  beautiful  women — a  reputation  not  all 
lost  to-day.  The  cellar  of  the  old  castle 
is  still  to  be  seen  beneath  the  boards  of 
Dufferin  Terrace. 

Dufferin  Terrace  stands  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  world's  promenade  places  and 
as  one  passes  between  the  Chateau  and  the 
Champlain  monument  and  steps  out  upon 
the  broad  walk  a  scene  of  superb  grandeur 
at  once  presents  itself.  Imagine,  at  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  which  divides  Upper  and 
Lower  Quebec,  a  board  walk  some  fifty  feet 
wide  and  a  quarter  mile  in  length  with  a 


high  guard  rail  and  five  pretty  green  and 
white  kiosks  at  its  outer  line,  and  you  have 
a  picture  of  the  Terrace  itself.  All  the 
evening  up  and  down,  in  ones,  twos,  threes, 
_  and  half  dozens  walk — not  saunter — the 
people  of  Quebec.  Every  class  is  repre- 
sented. Tommy  Atkins,  with  his  saucy  red 
caj3»and  short  walking  stick,  is  there  and  his 
sweetheart  hangs  on  his  arm  as  he  meets  or 
passes  the  commanding  officer  from  a  British 
cruiser  below,  promenading  with  the  reign- 
ing belle  of  the  summer  colony.  As  one 
looks  out  over  the  rail  the  prospect  is  ab- 
sorbing, not  to  say  thrilling.  Above  the 
further  end  of  the  Terrace  towers  the 
citadel,  the  military  guardian  of  this  Gibral- 
tar of  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  beyond  the 
citadel,  down  past  the  point  where  Wolfe's 
army  scaled  the  hights,  comes  the  river, 
winding  its  sinuous  length,  past  Levis  with 
its  cathedral  spire  a  graceful  outline  against 
the  low  eastern  sky;  past  Quebec's  docks 
and  wharves;  past  the  Isle  D' Orleans  (once 
the  Isle  of  Bacchus)  and  the  Montmorency 
river  and  falls;  past  far  Ste.  Anne,  disap- 
pearing finally  in  the  blue  of  the  distant 
hazy,  twilight  enveloped  Laurentian  monu- 
tains  on  the  north.  The  darkness  begins 
to  creep  up  the  river  and  lights  are  twinkling 
from  Levis'  bluffs;  the  street  lights  of  little 
old  Lower  Quebec  burst  into  a  glow  and 
the  red  and  green  signals  of  ferryboats  and 
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tugs  go  darting  across  the  river.  The  lan- 
terns swing  on  the  decks  of  H.  M.  S.  hide- 
fatigable  and  Psyche  anchored  in  midstream 
and  from  the  latter  comes  the  dull  boom 
of  the  sunset  gun  while  bugle  call  echoes 
bugle  call  across  the  water  from  ship  to 
ship.  The  sailors  begin  to  sing  and  from 
Little  Champlain  street,  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  floats  up  the  music  of  girls'  voices  in  an 
old  love  song.  The  slap,  slap,  slap  of  the  Avater 
on  piers  and  ships'  sides;  the  creak  of  cord- 
age and  the  rattle  of  oars;  these  sounds  all 
add  to  the  witchery  of  the  situation.  The 
orchestra  in  the  chateau  breaks  into  a 
waltz  and  the  moon  rises  from  behind  a  long 
straight  bank  of  heavy  clouds.  It  is  like 
a  play,  and  one  almost  expects  the  scene 
to  dissolve. 

This  and  Quebec's  other  beauties  I  had 
to  leave  all  too  soon  in  order  not  to  miss 
seeing  the  falls  of  Montmorency  and  the 
famous  cathedral  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 
Montmorency  Falls — a  hundred  feet  higher 
than  Niagara — are  reached  by  a  nine  mile 
ride  from  Quebec  out  across  the  Dorchester 
bridge  and  along  through  the  village  of  Beau- 
port,which  stretches  its  serpentine  length  for  a 
mile  or  so  on  each  side  of  the  rough  macadam 
road.  They  call  Beauport  a  village,  but  it 
appears  to  the  traveler  as  only  a  locality 
where  the  typical  houses  with  their  varie- 
gated wall  paper  window  shades  and  daz- 
zling white  external  walls  are  a  little  nearer 
together  than  usual.  Montmorency  village 
lies  upon  the  site  of  Wolfe's  first  battle  with 
Montcalm  when  he  tried  to  turn  the  latter's 
left  on  the  July  31st  previous  to  his  success- 
ful attack  upon  Quebec's  citadel.  The 
house  on  the  left  of  the  falls  as  one  looks  up 
at  them  from  the  St.  Lawrence  was  once  the 
home  of  Queen  Victoria's  father,  Duke  of 
Kent. 

I  found  at  the  falls  a  crowd  of  jolly  sailors 
from  the  two  British  cruisers  and  they  were 
certainly  a  social  and  hospitable  lot  of  fel- 
lows. Three  of  them  who  were  rather  drunk 
I  remember,  came  dancing  down  the  hill, 
arm  in  arm,  a  living  picture  of  Taffy,  the 
Laird  and  Little  Billee.  From  Montmor- 
ency the  macadam  road  with  its  rutted  and 


hollowed  surface  goes  on  through  -L'Ange 
Guardien;  across  the  little  Lotainville 
stream,  past  Chateau  Richer,  one  of  the 
oldest  villages  in  the  country;  to  the  Sault 
a  la  Puce  River,  where  it  ends,  and  I  found 
myself  once  more  on  a  dirt  road — worse 
if  possible  than  any  I  had  struck  before. 
From  here,  however,  it  was  not  far  to  my 
destination,  the  village  of  Ste.  Anne,  Avhere 
the  cathedral  attracts  every  year  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors,  both  curious  and 
devout.  The  shrine  of  La  Bonne  Ste.  Anne, 
as  it  now  is,  is  an  expensive  cathedral  of 
Corinthian  architecture  on  the  site  of  a  little 
chapel  erected  by  some  Breton  mariners  who 
were  saved  from  a  St.  Lawrence  storm  at 
that  point  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
A  gilded  figure  of  the  saint,  some  fourteen 
feet  high,  stands  midway  between  the  two 
towers,  and  the  number  of  people  reputed 
to  have  been  cured  of  infirmities  by  her 
blessing  is  countless.  Inside,  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  door,  are  crutches,  trusses, 
canes  and  all  sorts  of  such  appliances  piled 
to  the  roof,  as  a  standing  refutation  of  the 
scoffs  of  unbelievers.  There  are  in  the 
cathedral,  too,  many  relics,  some  of  them 
bones  from  the  good  saint's  grave — a  wrist 
bone,  a  finger  bone,  etc.,  all  of  which  have 
been  sent  at  one  time  or  another  by  foreign 
church  officials,  and  Anne  of  Austria  once 
embroidered  with  her  own  hands  and  sent, 
as  an  offering  to  her  patron  saint,  a  rich 
chasuble  which  is  still  used  on  occasions. 
The  interesting  gifts  to  the  cathedral,  how- 
ever, are  far  too  many  for  enumeration  here 
and  far  too  elaborate  for  adequate  descrip- 
tion. The  village  near  by  is  mostly  a  col- 
lection of  hotels  and  bazaars  which  depend 
upon  the  tourists  for  support,  but  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  the  most  primitive 
which  my  journey  touched  and  northeast 
of  Ste.  Anne  soon  recedes  into  the  wilderness 
which  stretches  away  to  Lake  St.  John, 
Chicoutimi  and  the  Saguenay,  a  country 
abounding  in  game  and  fish  but  free  from 
all  vestiges  of  roads.  From  Ste.  Anne  I 
retraced  my  steps  to  Quebec  and  left  there 
by  rail  having  ridden  a  bicycle  all  that  I 
cared  to  in  Lower  Canada, 
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WHO  would  imagine  that  a  lawyer- 
statesman,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  and,  above  all,  a  deep 
philosopher,  would  condescend  to  trouble  his 
head  about  a  garden?  Yet  this  did  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  one  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  England's  history.  And,  more- 
over, his  words,  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  well  worth 
reading  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 
You  will  find  them  in  his  essay  XLVL, 
"Of  Gardens:"  "God  Almighty  first  planted 
a  garden.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  all 
human  pleasures;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handi- 
works. And  a  man  shall  ever  see  that  when 
ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden 
finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  per- 
fection." The  learned  author  of  the  "No- 
vum Organum"  and  the  "Advancement  of 
Learning"  never  wrote  truer  words  than 
those  in  which  he  calls  a  garden  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures  and  the  greatest  re- 
freshment to  the  spirits  of  man.  According 
to  his  princely  tastes,  he  thought  that  a 
garden  "ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty 
acres  of  ground;"  but  his  estimate  of  the 
pleasure  and  refreshment  is  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  that  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  smaller  plots  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
persons  who  do  not  aspire  to  being  "Lord 
Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  King's 
Privy  Seal."  Even  within  the  small  area 
usually  attached  to  the  suburban  resi- 
dence, one  may  find  most  beneficial  recrea- 
tion for  both  body  and  mind.  The  occu- 
pation of  tending  such  a  small  garden 
affords  just  enough  exercise  to  keep  the 
kinks  out  of  our  muscles.  Exercise  is  taken 
in  the  fresh  air  laden  with  nature's  sweetest 
perfumes;  and  every  movement  has  an 
object,  for  it  aims  at  securing  delights  that 
nothing  else  can  afford.  The  mind  relaxes 
its  nervous  tension,  and,  in  watching  the 
growth,  habits,  and  beauty  of  the  plants, 
acquires  powers  of  observation  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service  in  the  far  different  fields 
of  business  and  professional  life. 


Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  garden 
in  our  plot  by  getting  the  florist  to  send  a 
man  to  dig  over  the  place  and  fill  it  with 
a  wagon-load  of  plants  which  have  been 
reared  in  the  nursery  garden;  but  what 
interest  have  you  in  them?  They  are  perfect 
strangers  to  you,  and  all  that  you  care  to 
note  is  whether  they  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection  of  bloorri  held  out  to  you 
by  the  seller.  Had  you  sown  the  seeds 
yourself,  anxiously  waited  for  their  ger- 
mination, pricked  out  the  seedlings  to  get 
stronger  plants,  and  planted  them  in  the 
bed  with  your  own  hands;  had  you  made 
cuttings,  potted  them,  Avatched  for  the 
signs  of  successful  growth ;  watered,  trimmed, 
pruned,  and  stirred  the  earth  around  them; 
they  would  have  acquired  a  personal  in- 
terest in  your  eyes,  and  the  population  of 
your  heart  and  mind  would  have  been  there- 
by increased. 

Why  should  we  not  be  our  own  gardeners, 
enjoy  the  health-giving  occupation,  and 
make  and  earn  for  ourselves  the  riches  of 
color  and  beauty  to  be  got  from  the  flowers? 
Why  should  we  not  be  prosaic  and  practical 
and"  raise  our  own  succulent  lettuce,  tooth- 
some radish,  juicy  peas,  nay,  even  the 
onion,  and  many  another  vegetable?  Or 
once  again,  why  not  have  your  own  straw- 
berry bed,  alongside  of  which  you  may 
spread  a  rug  and  lie  at  ease  as  you  pick  the 
berry  of  berries  and  transfer  it  to  your  palate, 
without  the  delay  that  usually  attends  it 
between  the  market-garden  and  your  door? 
If  you  have  never  enjoyed  that  luxury,  I 
can  drop  a  tear  for  you.  Echo  repeats 
"Why  not?"  and  we  must  answer,  "It  is 
because  we  will  not."  Gardenmg  appears 
to  have  terrors  for  many  people;  for  some 
because  they  imagine  they  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  garden  of  their  own,  thinking  that 
the  florist's  man  or  other  professional  is 
a  necessity;  for  others  because  they  think 
that  it  is  an  abstruse  art  requiring  years 
of  study  and  volumes  of  lore.  The  man  is 
not  a  necessity,  nor  is  any  deep  study 
necessary;  all  that  you  need  to  qualify  you 
for  entering  upon  the  work  at  once  is — a 
love  for  it.     Not  that  you  will  not  study. 
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The  day  will  come  when  you  will  find  de- 
light in  even  a  seedsman's  catalogue. 

We  will  suppose,  for  the  nonce,  that  you 
have  the  necessary  plot  of  ground.  The 
size  of  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  but, 
although  we  covet  not  Bacon's  thirty  acres, 
we  may  say  that,  in  reason,  the  larger  the 
suburban  lot  is,  the  better.  An  amateur 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  managing,  say,  for 
instance,  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  can  be  done  by  his  own  labor, 
except,  perhaps,  for  a  day  or  two  in  early 
spring,  when  things  must  be  hurried  a  little. 
Then  an  ordinary  laborer  may  be  employed 
to  do  the  heavy  work. 

But  you  cannot  do  without  tools.  Get  a 
digging  spade,  one  with  a  "tread,"  or 
narrow  plate  along  the  top  of  the  blade,  so 
that  you  can  apply  your  foot  without  pain 
and  without  danger  to  the  sole  of  your 
shoe.  A  digging  fork  also  is  advisable, 
for  a  fork  loosens  the  soil  better  than  a 
spade.  One  with  four  tines,  or  prongs,  is 
the  most  serviceable.  A  hand  fork  is  also 
desirable  for  stirring  the  earth  around 
plants  in  the  beds  and  borders.  It  has 
generally  three  short  broad  prongs,  and  a 
handle  about  six  inches  long.  You  will 
need  a  rake  or  two.  The  teeth  of  these  are 
usually  placed  an  inch  apart,  and  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  fourteen.  One  with 
twelve  teeth  and  one  with  six  will  be  suf- 
ficient, the  former  for  general  work,  the 
latter  for  using  between  plants  in  the 
border.  Have  also  a  wooden  hay  rake. 
It  is  necessary  for  collecting  grass  and 
leaves,  and  it  breaks  up  newly  dug  ground 
far  better  than  a  steel  rake.  A  hoe  is  a 
good  thing,  as  you  will  find  when  you  be- 
come "the  man  with"  it.  One  with  a 
blade  of  about  four  inches  is  large  enough, 
for  with  such  a  tool  you  can  get  between 
plants  to  loosen  earth,  and  a  light  weapon 
is  not  so  likely  to  miss  its  stroke,  to  the 
execution  of  some  treasured  plant  instead 
of  a  weed.  A  trowel  is  necessary  for  trans- 
planting; do  not  have  it  too  large,  see  that 
it  is  well  hollowed,  and  made  of  steel  so  that 
it  will  not  bend  when  you  are  taking  out 
your  plants.  You  should  have  a  watering 
pot  or  two.  The  larger  ought  to  carry 
twelve  quarts,  the  smaller  four,  and  both 
should  have  a  rose  at  the  end  of  the  spout. 
See  that  this  rose  is  removable,  for  you  may 
want  to  drench  instead  of  gently  spraying 
a  plant.     Get  also  a  chip  basket  for  carrying 


earth,  plants  and  weeds.  You  will  thus  be 
saved  from  all  chance  of  making  a  litter. 
The  whole  of  these  will  not  cost  you  six 
dollars,  and  if  you  go  to  a  reliable  seed  man, 
you  will  get  articles  that  will  last  you  many 
a  year.  ' 

If  your  plot  of  gi'ound  is  fairly  large,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  have  a  wheelbarrow, 
but  do  not  get  a  heavy  one,  for  it  would  be 
a  load  in  itself.  A  light  one,  if  well  made, 
will  be  serviceable  for  years,  and  will  save 
you  many  a  journey.  For  a  lawn  you  will 
need  a  lawn  mower.  Get  a  really  good  one. 
The  cheap  wheels  only  cut  decently  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then  you  wonder  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  grass.  A  fourteen-inch 
machine  is  as  much  as  you  will  care  to  push 
about  for  an  hour.  A  lady  cannot  use  it, 
nor  can  that  boy  of  yours  who  ought  to  take 
a  hand  in  keeping  the  lawn  tidy.  You  will 
find  a  pair  of  grass  shears  very  useful  in 
getting  into  corners,  under  shrubs,  and  all 
places  not  to  be  reached  by  the  machine. 
And  let  me  advise  you  to  have  a  good  clasp 
knife  and  to  keep  it  sharp.  It  will  save  the 
dainty  pocket  knife,  which  has  a  knack 
of  breaking  the  rivets  when  you  are  trying 
to  cut  off  the  old  toughened  stem  of  a  rose. 
You  must  have  a  garden  line,  in  order  to 
get  matters  straight,  but  two  stout  pegs 
and  a  ball  of  twine  will  make  as  good  a  one 
as  the  best.  Now  remember  that  all  these 
things  are  a  workman's  tools,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such;  not  left  out  on  the  grass 
in  rainy  weather;  not  thrown  down  in  a 
heap ;  but  kept  as  every  workman  worth  his 
salt  keeps  his  tools. 

Now,  let  us  walk  into  the  plot  that  is  to 
be  the  garden.  It  is  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
to  give  any  rules  to  be  followed  out  in  all 
instances  in  laying  out  grounds.  Each  area 
has  peculiarities  of  its  own  and  needs  treat- 
ment accordingly.  Much,  therefore,  must 
be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  and  here 
comes  in  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of 
being  one's  own  gardener.  We  can  use  our 
artistic  faculties  and  make  veritable  pictures. 
However,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  about 
a  few  ideas.  Generally  speaking,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  kitchen  garden,  it  is  placed  farthest 
from  the  house,  and  is  kept  almost  out  of 
sight,  because  it  has  necessarily  to  be  very 
formal  and  often  presents  a  somewhat  dis- 
hevelled appearance.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  planning  a  kitchen  garden,  for 
the  great  principle  is  to  use  every  square 
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inch  of  available  ground.  In  the  flower 
garden,  however,  our  object  is  to  make  a 
picture,  and  the  most  skilful  painting  is 
useless  if  the  perspective  is  all  wrong.  We 
must,  therefore,  attend  to  perspective  and 
make  distances,  if  there  are  none.  The 
next  requisite  is  grace  rather  than  formality. 
Avoid  straight  lines  in  a  garden  of  moderate 
dimensions.  Nature,  indeed,  when  left  to 
herself  in  the  limitless  wilderness,  abhors 
straight  lines  nearly  as  much  as  she  does 
a  vacuum.  Paths  should  be  curved  and 
not  angular,  beds  should  be  oval,  circular, 
or  made  with  a  double  curve.  ^  Even  a 
border  along  a  boundary  wall  looks  better 
if  it  swells  toward  the  center  and  curves  to 
narrowness   at   the   ends. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  supposed 
case:  We  have  an  ordinary  suburban  lot, 
some  fifty  feet  by  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
our  house  is  one  of  a  pair.  This  is  often 
thought  to  be  a  kind  of  hopeless  case,  just  to 
be  tolerated  with  a  bed  or  two,  and  we  make 
the  excuse  that  we  can  do  nothing  with  such 
a  plot  of  ground.  Let  us  see.  I  propose 
to  grow  my  own  vegetables,  because  they  are 
ever  so  much  sweeter  and  fresher  than  those 
in  the  market.  I  shall  not  trouble  with 
potatoes  and  cabbage;  not  because  there 
is  no  interest  in  cultivating  them,  but  be- 
cause the  saving  on  expense  and  flavor  is 
not  very  important.  I  will  divide  my 
garden  into  three  equal  lengths.  Two  of 
these  go  to  lawn  and  flowers,  and  the  other, 
at  the  further  end,  is  for  vegetables.  If  I 
can  command  a  good  quantity  of  earth  I 
throw  up  a  sloping  ridge,  about  two  feet 
high  and  the  same  in  width  at  the  top;  not 
all  across  the  garden  where  the  division 
between  kitchen  and  flower  is  to  be,  but 
to  within  five  feet  of  one  side,  thus  leaving 
an  entrance  into  the  further  portion.  This 
will  allow  a  path  of  four  feet.  This  ridge 
is  to  be  sloped  off  very  gradually  into  the 
nearer,  and  steeply  into  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  then  turfed,  except  the  two  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  which  is  to  be  left  as  a  bed.  This 
bed  is  to  be  planted  with  lilac  or  privet  or 
arbor  vitse  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  too 
high. 

From  the  door  of  the  house  carry  a  path 
with  a  bold  sweep,  right  down  the  lot  to 
the  opening  left.  Let  there  be  a  double 
curve  in  it.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
opening  let  us  have  a  dark  green  shrub, 
say  a  Thuia,  allowing  it  plenty  of  room  to 


grow.  On  the  other  side  of  the  path,  half 
way  in  the  center  third,  put  another  shrub, 
not  necessarily  an  evergreen.  Again,  half- 
way down  the  flower  garden  put  another 
shrub  on  the  same  side  of  the  path  as  the 
Thuia,  but  so  as  not  to  cover  the  view  of  it 
in  any  degree.  Whatever  shrubs  you  may 
l^lant,  let  them  not  interfere  with  the  line 
of  sight  between  these  three.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  distance  this  little  device 
lends  to  the  length  of  the  garden,  and  the 
opening  into  the  kitchen  department  gives 
an  air  of  mystery.  No  one  would  suppose 
that  I  grew  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  an  onion 
on  the  other  side  of  that  shrub-crowned 
slope.  They  would  rather  think  that  be- 
yond that  sweep  there  lay  some  romantic 
wilderness.  Do  not  chide  me  for  this  bit 
of  deception ;  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  garden 
lies  in  its  m5^stery,  and  I  cannot  get  it  in 
any  other  way  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
my  belongings.  In  fact,  of  so  much  im- 
portance do  I  think  that  division,  that  if  I 
could  not  command  the  necessary  earth  for 
the  slope,  I  would  plant  the  hedge  on  the 
level,  or  even  put  up  a  light  trellis  work 
and  train  sweet  peas  and  morning  glories 
upon  it. 

Now  for  a  border  along  one  of  the  fences 
that  separate  me  from  my  neighbor.  Do 
not  let  us  have  a  straight  line  along  the 
grass  plot.  Begin  about  six  feet  on  the 
house  side  of  the  opening  into  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  from  that  point  curve  gently 
outward  until  you  get  a  bed  five  feet  wide. 
Continue  this  for  some  distance  and  then 
curve  inward  again  to  three  feet,  continuing 
this  width  to  the  house  or  front  fence.  The 
border  on  the  other  side  should  be  just  the 
reverse  of  this,  beginning  with  the  narrowest 
part  at  the  front.  A  good  way  is  to  make 
a  plan  of  your  ground  first  and  try  the 
effect  of  curves  before  you  transfer  them 
to  the  grass  plot.  So  far  we  have  two 
borders  and  a  lawn  with  a  path  sweeping  to 
one  side  between  trees  or  shrubs.  If  you 
Avant  other  beds,  let  them  be  ovals  or  double 
curves  sloping  away  from  the  house,  not 
parallel  to  it.  Everything  about  the  garden 
should  tend  to  lead  the  eye  away  into  the 
distance,  not  to  present  a  line  across  the 
direction  in  which  we  look  from  the  windows 
of  the  house. 

Probably  there  are  shade  trees  between 
the  front  of  the  house  and  the  road.  If  so, 
let  all  of  the  front  space  be  lawn,  or,  if  there 
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is  a  sunny  angle,  a  curved  bed  for  roses 
or  other  bright  flowers.  You  will  rarely 
take  your  ease  on  that  side  of  the  home, 
so  direct  all  your  best  efforts  to  Avhat  is  for 
your  retired  pleasure.  What  has  been  said 
is  only  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  for,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  every  plot  has  its 
own  possibilities,  and,  also,  every  one  has 
his  own  notions  of  artistic  beauty.  Only 
remember  that  your  garden  has  to  be  a 
harmonious  picture,  pleasant  alike  to  eye 
and  mind. 

Should  you  live  in  a  retired  country  spot, 
where  trees  and  shrubs  are  already  estab- 
lished, simply  bear  in  mind  the  principles 
alluded  to,  and  arrange  your  paths  and  beds 
so  as  always  to  suggest  something  beyond. 
There  is  a  subtle  principle  in  this ;  it  is  a  look- 
ing out  into  the  future,  a  transferring  to 
material  things  the  spiritual  phase  of 
"hope."  If,  by  any  chance,  you  should 
become  owner  of  an  old-time  garden,  with  its 
formal  paths  and  beds  edged  with  box, 
with  "pleached  alleys,"  and  fruit  trees 
scattered  among  the  flowers,  do  not  change 
a  single  thing  without  thinking  over  it  and 
sleeping  upon  it  for  many  a  day.  Such  a 
garden  has  its  own  beauty,  and  much  of 
that  lies  in  its  associations.  Never  be  in  a 
hurry  to  cut  down  a  tree,  shrub,  or  flower. 
It  is  difficult  to  replace  them. 

A  word  or  two  about  aspects.  Flowers 
and  vegetables  will  not  succeed  without 
fresh  air  and  sunlight.  For  these,  then, 
a  garden  that  has  exclusively  a  northern 
aspect  is  unsuitable;  but  the  owner  of  even 
such  a  one  need  not  despair,  for  he  can  turn 
his  attention  to  ferns;  and  there  is  no  more 
interesting  family  of  plants.  An  eastern 
aspect  is  the  best,  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  do 
not  leave  the  ground  before  noon.  Plants 
appear  to  enjoy  being  roused  from  their 
night's  rest  by  the  gentle  eastern  light 
before  they  are  called  uj^on  to  bear  the  heat 
of  the  day.  Such  an  outlook  is  the  earliest 
in  the  garden,  and  both  flowers  and  vege- 
tables show  here  some  days  before  they  do 
on  the  side  that  receives  southern  and 
western  rays.  A  garden  that  is  exposed 
to  sun  from  earlv  morning  to  sunset  is  not 


a  requisite  for  even  brilliant  flowers.  The 
amateur  gardener  will  best  succeed  who 
studies  the  habits  of  his  plants  and  gives 
them  the  aspect  that  they  seem  to  enjoy. 
It  is  not  every  plant  that  can  bear  the  glare 
all  day.  Flowers  get  sunburned,  as  well  as 
maidens  on  the  seashore  sands.  Even 
varieties  of  the  same  plant  are  differently 
affected  by  the  same  aspect,  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  that  the  amateur 
attend  to  this. 

The  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  matter  of  prim- 
ary importance.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  that  environment  of  which 
Ave  talk  so  much  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  plants.  One  thing  is  essential 
— the  soil  must  be  friable,  not  close  and 
heavy.  It  should  also  be  well  drained,  for 
plants  can  no  more  thrive  with  a  layer  of 
cold  sour  water  at  their  roots  than  human 
beings  can  with  their  feet  always  in  a 
similar  position. 

For  a  kitchen  garden  annual  enrichment 
with  suitable  manure  is  a  positive  necessity; 
but  with  the  flower  garden  discretion  must 
be  used.  Some  flowers  need  as  rich  soil 
as  you  can  well  give  them,  such  as  roses; 
others  do  not  require  anything  beyond  a 
moderately  enriched  soil;  while  to  some 
plants,  such  as  ferns,  manure  is  a  positive 
poison.  Speaking  generally,  we  ought  to 
have  a  soil  with  a  fair  amount  of  vegetable 
mold  in  it;  light,  deep,  and  fairly  rich  with 
the  most  decayed  stable  manure  that  can 
be  procured.  Some  beds  for  special  plants 
will  require  special  preparation,  but  this 
must  be  left  for  a  future  paper.  That 
must  treat  of  the  preparation  of  the  beds 
and  borders,  what  to  plant,  and  how  to  plant 
it.  Only  one  word  more,  therefore.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  be  your  own  gardener.  Be 
ready  to  rise  with  the  sun,  spend  an  hour  in 
the  garden,  then  retire  to  dress  for  the  duties 
of  the  day,  get  your  breakfast,  go  to  your 
daily  avocations  with  a  heart  as  bright  as 
the  early  morning  sunlight;  and  when  the 
day's  work  is  done,  you  will  want  to  spend 
another  hour  or  even  two  in  your  garden — 
hours  full  of  pleasure  and  happiness.  Ex- 
'perto  crecle. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
By  J.   A.    Kingman 


THE  automobile  is  an  inanimate  object. 
Man  invented  it  and  only  man  can 
make  it  run.  The  perfect  perform- 
ances of  an  automobile  reflect  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  man  who  is  operating  and 
caring  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ingen- 
uity of  the  inventor  and  the  skill  of  the  manu- 
facturer Avill  be  thrown  away  if  the  automo- 
bile gets  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  either 
can  not,  or  will  not,  operate  it  properly.  It 
is  evident  that  the  automobile  must  be  oper- 
ated judiciously  and  maintained  carefully  if 
good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Whatever 
machine  you  buy,  study  its  mechanism  thor- 
oughly, and  do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  get  out  on  the  road.  When  you  do,  take 
things  easily,  and  be  content  with  moderate 
speed. 

The  purchaser  of  an  automobile  should  not 
attempt  to  run  the  carriage  until  he  under- 
stands its  mechanism.  He  should  know 
what  each  part  is,  and  what  function  it  per- 
forms. He  should  find  out  which  parts  re- 
quire the  most  attention  and  what  attention 
to  give  them.  This  is  certainly  the  proper 
way  to  begin.  The  actual  operation  is  a 
simple  matter;  it  is  easy  to  learn  how  to 
operate  a  few  levers.  Anyone  can  run  an 
automobile,  but  one  should  know,  not  only 
what  to  do,  but  why  to  do  it.  One  mistake 
beginners  make  is  to  run  the  automobile 
too  far  when  first  learning.  The  novice 
should  be  content  with  a  few  miles  on  the  first 
day,  increasing  the  distance  each  day  very 
slightly.  He  will  learn  something  about  the 
machine  every  day,  and  by  taking  it  easily, 
will  avoid  trouble  through  inexperience.  Any 
new  machine  should  be  run  carefully  and 
slowly  at  fixst,  in  order  to  limber  it  up  prop- 
erly. A  new  automobile  is  not  ready  for  a 
long  run.  There  is  another  reason  why  a 
beginner  should  take  it  easily.  If  he  makes 
a  bad  blunder  he  is  apt  to  lose  confidence  in 
himself.  This  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  but  it 
is  in  a  great  many.  Most  men  do  not  realize 
what  a  powerful  instrument  an  automobile  is 
imtil  they  operate  one  and  make  some  mis- 
take. Then  they  have  an  exhibition  of  the 
pent-up  energy  stored  in  the  carriage  box, 
and  if  that  power  is  improperly  applied,  dam- 
age will  result. 


Another  great  trouble  with  novices  is  that 
they  try  to  make  too  much  speed.  This  is 
most  dangerous.  When  an  inexpert  oper- 
ator is  speeding  his  machine,  he  is  apt  to  be- 
come excited,  and  thus  lose  control  of  it.  It 
is  very  exhilarating  to  travel  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  and  the  temptation  to  do  so  is  great. 
A  beginner  may  appreciate  the  danger,  and 
have  vowed  never  to  make  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour;  yet,  in  a  week,  he  will 
probably  be  disappointed  if  he  cannot  beat 
every  automobile  or  trolley  car  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. Even  the  expert  chauffeur  should 
not  use  his  automobile  for  racing  if  it  was 
not  built  for  it.  A  racing  automobile  is 
designed  for  racing;  an  ordinary  automobile 
is  not.  If  a  man  has  an  ordinary  automobile 
and  races  in  it,  he  is  abusing  its  powers.  He 
is  expecting  it  to  do  work  for  which  it  was  not 
intended.  And  if  he  has  trouble,  it  is  his  own 
fault.  An  automobile  capable  of  running 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  valuable  in  case  of 
an  emergency ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause it  is  fast  that  it  should  always  be  run 
up  to  its  limit.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  it. 
Never  turn  corners  swiftly.  There  is  danger 
in  it.  The  centrifugal  force  may  cause  an 
upset.  Even  if  it  does  not,  it  is  also  bad  for 
the  machinery.  Never  attempt  great  speed 
in  climbing  hills.  It  may  be  gratifying  to 
own  a  machine  which  is  a  swift  and  sure  hill 
climber,  but  you  should  not  force  the  auto- 
mobile. Steam  and  electric  machines  are 
propelled  up  hills  by  simply  giving  the  motor 
more  steam  or  electric  current.  Gasoline 
carriages  are  operated  differently.  A  low, 
or  hill  climbing  gear  is  thrown  into  play, 
which  reduces  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  but 
increases  its  driving  power.  This  caution 
against  speed  in  hill  climbing  applies  particu- 
larly to  electric  and  steam  vehicles.  A  stor- 
age battery  is  sensitive,  and  the  electric 
vehicle  should  be  taken  up  a  hill  at  the  rate 
of  speed  which  is  best  for  its  particular  bat- 
tery. Steam  carriages  are  notable  hill  climb- 
ers; but  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  abused  every  time  a  hill  is  attempted. 

The  life  of  an  electric  vehicle  is  in  the  stor- 
age battery.  The  most  unskilled  person  can 
operate  an  electric  carriage  with  very  little 
instruction;  but  the  care  of  the  battery  is 
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highly  important.  The  manufacturers  of 
electric  vehicles  buy  their  storage  batteries 
instead  of  making  them.  The  manufacturer 
of  the  batteries  sends  out  with  each  a  set  of 
instructions  for  charging  and  taking  care  of 
it.  These  instructions  should  be  carefully 
followed.  For  instance,  a  battery  may  re- 
quire charging  up  to  a  certain  voltage.  The 
limit  indicated  must  not  be  exceeded.  When 
the  carriage  is  operated  the  battery  is  dis- 
charged, and  if  it  is  not  operated  properly, 
the  battery  will  be  affected.  No  battery  can 
be  charged  up  to  its  full  limit  and  discharged 
to  its  lower  limit  if  it  is  expected  to  last  any 
time.  A  storage  battery  of,  say,  thirty -six 
cells,  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  voltage  of 
nine  cells  being  one-quarter  of  the  voltage  of 
the  battery.  When  the  carriage  is  started  it 
should  be  started  on  the  first  speed,  that  is, 
nine  of  the  cells  should  be  put  into  operation 
first,  and  the  remainder  later.  If  it  is  started 
on  the  fourth  speed,  the  entire  voltage  is  used. 
This  means  the  entire  strength  of  the  current 
is  turned  into  the  motor,  with  the  very  prob- 
able result  that  some  of  the  connections  will  be 
burned  out.  Therefore  always  start  slowly. 
An  electric  vehicle  should  be  operated  occa- 
sionally if  not  in  regular  use,  for  if  it  is  left 
standing  the  battery  is  sure  to  depreciate. 

The  operation  of  the  electric  vehicle  is  an 
easy  matter,  and  the  machine  is  free  from 
objectionable  features.  That  is  there  is 
nothing    to    watch    or    attend    to    beyond 


the  handling  of  the  levers.  Yet  the  bat- 
tery must  be  carefully  maintained  if  it 
be  expected  to  give  its  full  mileage  and 
last  well.  The  renewing  of  the  acid  is 
not  a  pleasant  task.  Neither  is  the  clean- 
ing of  the  plates.  Both  must  be  at- 
tended to,  however,  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Storage  batteries  differ 
materially  in  construction  and  in  the  method 
of  operation.  Read  the  instructions  ac- 
companying the  battery,  and  see  to  it  that 
they  are  regularly  and  carefully  followed. 
The  electric  wiring  and  connections  should 
be  frequently  inspected.  See  also  that  the 
binding  posts  are  tight  and  that  the  insula- 
tion is  perfect.  The  motor  requires  regular 
inspection  and  proper  lubrication. 

The  gasoline  carriage  depends  for  its  power 
on  the  explosion  of  a  minute  charge  of  mixed 
air  and  gasoline  vapor  in  a  cylinder.  The 
explosion  is  produced  by  an  electric  spark. 
This  is  obtained  from  an  induction  coil,  the 
electric  current  being  provided  by  a  battery 
of  small  cells.  The  principal  trouble  with  a 
gasoline  carriage  is  the  sparking  device. 
Some  have  one  cylinder,  others  having  two 
or  more  cylinders  are  of  the  multi-cylinder 
type.  Each  cylinder  has  its  spark  in  order 
to  explode  the  gasoline  in  it.  An  insulated 
sparking  plug  is  screwed  into  the  closed  end 
of  each  cylinder.  A  device  called  a  "trem- 
bler," or  "  vibrator,"  automatically  makes  or 
breaks  contact  so  that  the  spark  is  produced 
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at  the  proper  time.  The  contact  is  made  by 
a  tine  jDlatinum  point  or  points.  These 
should  be  kept  clean.  If  they  are  foul  the 
dirt  will  act  as  an  insulator  and  no  spark  will 
be  JDroduced.  If  there  is  no  spark  there  can 
be  no  explosion,  and  the  motor  will  not  run. 
The  sparking  plug,  which  is  screwed  into  the 
head  of  the  cylinder,  should  be  kept  properlj' 
insulated,  otherwise  the  spark  cannot  be 
produced.  The  motor  of  a  gasoline  carriage 
is  started  free  from  the  carriage  and  thrown 
into  gear  later.  In  starting  a  motor  it  is  ad- 
visable to  close  the  compression  or  relief  cock 
to  make  sure  that  the  compression  is  good. 
Then  the  compression  cock  is  opened  and  the 
crank  is  turned.  This  turns  the  fly-wheel 
and  sets  the  motor  running.  The  carriage  is 
started  by  throwing  in  the  low  gear  by  a 
clutch.  The  low  gear  is  used  in  order  to  give 
enough  power  to  start  the  vehicle.  Once  it 
is  under  ^vay  not  as  much  power  is  needed  to 
propel  it.  The  clutches  which  are  used  to 
throw  the  different  speed  gears  in  and  out  of 
operation  should  be  kept  properly  tight. 
The  gears  themselves  must  mesh  properh^, 
and  be  kept  well  lubricated.  If  they  are 
enclosed  in  a  gear  case,  change  the  oil  when 
necessar}'.  The  motor  runs  in  oil,  and  thus 
does  not  require  attention  except  to  renew 
the  oil  occasionall)'.  Some  operators  make 
the  mistake  of  putting  too  much  oil  in  the 
crank  case.  This  may  cause  the  cylinder  to 
be  flooded  with  oU,  which  will  give  a  blue 
smoke  in  the  exhaust,  and  also  foul  the 
sparking  points. 

The  gas  for  the  explosion  is  made  in  a  de- 
vice called  a  carburettor.  When  it  is  pro- 
duced the  charge  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder 
through  an  inlet  valve,  the  piston  moving 
away  from  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  On  its 
return  stroke  the  piston  compresses  the 
charge  and  the  spark  explodes  it.  The  pis- 
ton is  driven  to  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  again  returning,  exhausts  the  product  of 
combustion  through  an  exhaust  valve.  Car- 
burettors are  of  many  kinds.  They  should 
be  kept  clean,  so  that  no  carbon  may  enter 
the  cylinder  and  be  deposited  on  the  spark- 
ing points.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  spark  is 
the  life  of  the  carriage.  If  the  motor  will  not 
run,  examine  the  sparking  device.  Turn  the 
crank  first.  If  the  buzzing  of  the  induction 
coil  is  heard,  then  the  electrical  connections 
are  perfect.  The  trouble  is  then  probably 
with  the  Qontact  points  or  sparking  points. 

In  gasoline  carriages  the  power  transmission 
devices  are  so  arranged  that  the  motor  has  to 


be  thrown  out  of  gear  before  the  speed  gears 
can  be  changed.  If  this  is  the  case  never 
fail  to  throw  the  engine  out  of  gear  first.  You 
may  have  a  set  of  badly  broken  gears  if  you 
do  not.  If  you  have  a  single  cylinder  motor 
always  put  the  engine  on  a  center  after  re- 
turning to  the  stable.  This  closes  the  valves 
and  prevents  oil  from  running  into  the  cy- 
linder. Also  close  the  gasoline  valve  so  that 
the  carburettor  will  not  be  flooded.  All 
gasoline  carriages  of  any  size  have  a  water 
jacket  to  keep  the  cylinder  cool.  The  water 
must  be  changed  occasionally,  for  if  the  motor 
becomes  overheated  it  will  not  run.  The  water 
is  kept  in  circulation,  sometimes  by  gravity 
feed,  but  more  often  by  a  centrifugal  pump. 
This  pump  must  be  kept  running  properly 
else  the  motor  will  quickly  become  over- 
heated. Use  good  gasoline  and  strain  it  care- 
fully before  filling  the  tank. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  steam  carriage. 
In  getting  up  steam,  which  usually  takes 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  see  that  the  boiler 
is  about  three-quarters  full  of  water,  and  that 
the  gasoline  tank  is  full  and  under  the  desii'ed 
air  pressure.  Heat  the  torch  thoroughly 
and  use  care  in  inserting  it.  Where  most 
operators  get  into  trouble  is  that  they  either 
do  not  heat  the  torch  sufficiently  well,  or  turn 
on  the  gasoline  too  quickh*.  Open  the  safety 
valve  when  getting  up  steam,  otherwise  the 
steam  gauge  may  show  a  false  register.  While 
the  boiler  is  making  steam  see  that  the  water 
tank  is  filled,  and  that  the  valve  leading  from 
the  tank  to  the  pump  is  opened.  Oil  the  ma- 
chinery thoroughly,  and  see  that  all  bolts 
and  screws  and  the  driving  chain  are  tight. 
In  starting,  open  the  throttle  very  slowly. 
This  gives  the  water  which  may  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  cylinders  and  steam  chest,  time  to 
escape  through  the  exhaust.  If  you  start  up 
suddenly  the  chain  may  be  broken  or  dam- 
age done  to  the  engine.  Some  steam  car- 
riages are  provided  with  cylinder  relief  cocks 
which  are  opened  when  the  carriage  is  started. 
These  are  not  necessary',  however,  if  it  is 
always  started  slowh'.  The  principal  matter 
to  attend  to  on  the  road  is  the  water  supply. 
The  water  is  pumped  from  the  tank  into  the 
boiler  by  a  pump  connected  to  the  crosshead 
of  the  engine.  The  pump  is  working  all  the 
time  when  the  carriage  is  running,  and  pumps 
water  into  the  boiler  when  the  by-pass  valve 
is  closed.  When  this  valve  is  open  the 
water  forms  a  circuit  returning  to  the  water 
tank.  It  is  important  that  the  pump  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  for  no  boiler  can  make 
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steam  without  water.  The  pump  check 
valves  need  occasional  cleaning,  as  dirt  or 
grease  affect  their  proper  action.  If  the 
pump  gets  "air-bound,"  open  the  by-pass 
valve.  This  allows  the  air  to  escape  from 
the  pump  into  the  water  tank.  The  operator 
should  watch  the  water  gauge,  because  if  the 
boiler  become  empty  it  will  be  "scorched" 
or  "burned  out."  This  is  not  dangerous, 
as  the  escaping  steam  puts  out  the  fire,  and 
it  is  not  serious,  as  a  scorched  boiler  can  be 
repaired  easily.  However,  it  is  something  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  always  the  result  of  care- 
lessness. The  boiler  should  be  blown  off 
occasionally.  About  every  forty  or  fifty 
miles  that  the  carriage  is  run,  if  the  water 
be  very  bad.  Blowing  off  the  boiler  cleanses 
it,  and  prevents  scale  from  forming  on  the 
tubes.  The  boiler  requires  no  care  beyond 
keeping  it  supplied  with  water  and  blow- 
ing it  off  as  indicated.  Always  turn  out  the 
fire  before  blowing  off  the  boiler. 

The  burner  requires  regular  cleaning  as 
the  small  openings  are  apt  to  become  clogged 
with  soot.  If  the  boiler  does  not  steam  well 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  burner.  This  can 
be  cleaned  Avithout  removing  from  the  car- 
riage. Brush  the  top  plate  of  the  burner 
thoroughly  with  a  small  stiff  brush,  inserted 
through  the  door  leading  into  the  firebox. 
Blow  out  the  fine  particles  of  soot  with  an 
air  pump.  If  the  atomizing  nozzle  leading 
to  the  burner  is  stopped  up,  this  can  be  cleaned 
out  with  a  piece  of  fine  wire.  The  fire  may 
also  burn  poorly  through  an  insufficiency  of 
air  pressure,  or  because  of  some  stoppage  in 
the  gasoline  piping  leading  from  the  gasoline 
tank  to  the  burner. 

The  engine  is  very  generally  of  the  marine 
type,  set  vertically.  Two  simple  pressure 
cylinders  are  used  with  the  ordinary  link  re- 
versing gear.  The  bearings  are  not  oiled  by 
splash-about  lubrication,  and  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  Oil  the  Avearing  parts  at 
least  every  time  that  the  carriage  is  used, 
and  whenever  the  engine  does  not  run  easily. 
The  cylinders  and  crossheads  need  frequent 
oiling.  The  chain  which  does  the  driving  is 
capable  of  easy  adjustment,  and  should  be 
kept  at  the  proper  tightness.  It  should  he 
kept  clean  and  well  lubricated. 

If  the  steam  carriage  is  to  be  left  standing, 
under  steam,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  out  the 
fire  completely.  On  returning,  be  careful, 
in  lighting  the  fire,  to  let  out  the  crude  gaso- 
line, and  wait  until  the  A^apor  appears.  If 
the  steam  gauge  shows  thirty  or  forty  pounds 


pressure,  the  fire  can  be  lighted  with  a  match. 
When  leaving  the  vehicle  without  attention 
shut  the  safety  lock,  so  that  no  one  can  start 
the  carriage  by  tampering  with  the  throttle. 
This  also  applies  to  the  safety  lock  on  elec- 
tric carriages.  Use  good  store  gasoline, 
about  seventy-four  test,  and  Avhen  possible, 
strain  it  carefully  before  filling  the  supply 
tank. 

The  problem  of  tires  ceases  to  be  an  im- 
portant one  if  they  are  cared  for  in  the  proper 
manner.  The  most  important  point  is  to 
keep  them  well  inflated.  They  should  be 
pumped  up  hard  at  all  times.  The  manu- 
facturers recommend  that  a  pump  be  used 
to  which  is  fitted  a  pressure  gauge.  Thus 
the  desired  air  pressure  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  usually  about  sixty  or  seventy  pounds 
to  the  inch.  Not  such  high  inflation  is  required 
in  very  warm  weather  as  the  heat  increases 
the  pressure  in  the  tire.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature.  If  a  tire  is  run  soft  the 
rubber  is  apt  to  be  cut  where  it  touches  the 
rim  of  the  wheel.  Moreover,  the  tire  is  de- 
signed to  run  at  a  certain  inflation,  and  will 
not  wear  well  unless  it  is  properly  pumped  up. 

Careless  operation  is  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  The  carriage  should  be  run 
slowly  over  car  tracks  and  over  bad  stretches 
of  road.  If  an  operator  uses  common  sense 
he  Avill  haA^e  no  trouble  with  his  tires.  Keep 
gasoline  and  oil  off  the  tires.  The  former  is 
a  very  poAverful  solvent  and  destroys  rubber 
rapidly.  Do  not  pump  up  the  tires  Avith  a 
dirty  or  greasy  pump.  If  a  tire  proves  defect- 
ive, the  manufacturer  Avill  replace  it.  When 
one  is  punctured,  haA-e  it  repaired  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  a  temporary  patch  can  be  ef- 
fected, so  much  the  better,  for  it  Avill  be 
ruined  in  a  short  time  if  it  is  run  Avhile  en- 
tirely deflated.  Wheels  should  be  kept  true 
and  the  bearings  Avell  lubricated  and  properly 
adjusted.  The  automobile  is  a  carriage  and 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  any 
horse-draAvn  vehicle.  After  a  long  run  it 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  inspected. 
If  any  parts  need  adjustment  or  repairs,  have 
them  attended  to  at  once,  so  that  it  Avill  be 
ready  to  run  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  automobile  has  come  to  stay;  it  is  no 
fad.  It  is  too  useful  and  practical  for  that. 
The  betterment  of  the  roads  will  help  auto- 
mobiling  greatly.  But  Avhat  will  help  more 
Avill  be  the  chauffeurs  who  operate  in  a  careful 
and  judicious  manner,  and  giA'e  to  their 
machines  the  inspection  and  care  which 
their  use  requires. 


THE    DESIGN    OF    THE    CATBIRD. 


BIRD  ARCHITECTURE 


By   Gene   Stratton-Porter 

(Illustrated  by  the  Author) 


"  Come,  summer  visitant,  attach 

To  my  cabin  roof  thy  nest  of  clay, 
And  let  my  ear  thy  music  catch. 
Low  twittering  underneath  the  thatch, 
At  the  gray  dawn  of  day." 

BIRD  architecture  utilizes  every  con- 
ceivable material  from  the  few  chips 
on  the  ground  of  the  killdeer,  to  the 
elaborate  swinging  nest  of  lint,  lichens  and 
hair  of  the  oriole;  every  shape  from  the 
hummingbird's  cup  to  the  mud  scoop  of  the 
swallow  or  the  pensile  purse  of  the  vireo; 
and  every  location  ranging  from  six  feet 
under,  and  on  the  ground,  over  bushes, 
fences,  shrubs,  buildings,  trees  up  to  the 
highest  towers,  monuments  and  mountain 
crags. 

If  an  effort  were  made  to  establish  a  rule 
by  which  could  be  determined  the  hight  at 
which  members  of  different  bird  families 
choose  locations  for  nesting  its  most  dis- 
tinguished feature  would  in  all  probability 
be  its  exceptions.  The  extremes  seem  to 
seek  earth  and  sky,  and  the  means  occupy 
the  middle  distance;  that  is,  very  small  birds, 
wrens,  linnets,  finches  and  most  sparrows 
keep  on  or  near  the  earth;  owls,  hawks, 
herons  and  eagles  as  near  as  possible  to  the 


sky,  and  birds  averaging  the  size  of  a  robin 
equi-distant  between.  But  this  rule  will 
only  hoLl  good  to  establish  an  average,  and 
scarcely  that,  for  many  large  birds  such  as 
bitterns  and  pheasants  nest  on  the  ground, 
many  small  ones  such  as  ruby-throated 
hummingbirds  and  chipping  sparrows  select 
extreme  hights,  while  of  the  middle  class 
larks,  bobolinks  and  nighthawks  build  on 
the  ground  and  orioles,  vireos  and  kingbirds 
take  to  dizzy  hights. 

Many  times  the  chief  characteristic  of 
a  bird  and  the  location  he  chooses  for  his 
nest  seem  to  go  by  contraries.  The  sweetest 
note  from  the  throat  of  a  bird  is  flung  by 
the  lark  from  unseen  hights  to  his  mate 
nesting  on  the  dark  breast  of  Mother  earth. 
The  kingfisher,  with  the  purple  of  royalty 
on  his  crest  and  the  clear  cry  of  freedom 
in  his  throat,  goes  darting  from  one  lofty 
tree  top  to  another  along  the  river  bank 
and  his  mate  broods  in  their  winding 
burrow  six  feet  from  the  light.  The  oriole 
love&  to  splash  in  the  water,  dig  in  the  dirt, 
hunt  worms  and  berries  and  skim  along 
near  earth,  while  his  mate  and  nestlings 
swing  free  in  their  purse-shaped  nest  at 
a  sickening  hight.     The  heron  is  a  bird  of 
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the  swamps  and  marshes,  not  only  feeding 
but  pleasuring  there,,  yet  his  nest  is  at  the 
top  of  the  tallest  tree  he  can  select. 

The  birds  are  their  own  architects, 
builders  and  householders,  and  as  no  law 
concerning  their  choice  of  location  can 
be  established,  either  by  their  character- 
istics or  size,  neither  can  there  be  any  as  to 
what  governs  their  choice  of  material.  In 
this  the  birds  frequently  yield  to  necessity 
rather  than  follow  the  instinct  of  their 
species  and  build  their  nests  of  the  most 
suitable  material  they  can  find  in  their 
chosen  locations.  Again  in  a  locality 
abounding  in  the  material  usuall}^  selected 
by  a  species  a  pair  will  take  a  new  departure 
and  construct  a  nest  only  to  be  identified 
by  its  builders.  For  example,  the  rose- 
breasted  grosbeak  always  prefers  to  locate 
high  in  a  thicket  of  wild  grape  vines  and 
construct  its  nest-  solely  of  the  dead  wooden 
tendrils  from  last  year's  climbing.  Not 
a  scrap  of  lining  or  other  material  will  they 
use,  if  these  can  be  secured,  and  on  the 
merest  handful  of  these  dried  curlers  they 
will  lay  from  four  to  six  eggs,  and  rear  such 
a  lusty  brood  that  one  wonders  how  they 
ever  hang  on,  for  they  seem  to  overflow 
the  nest  on  all  sides  and  each  little  bird  will 
be  found  clinging  with  both  feet  for  dear 
life.  It  seems  incredible,  yet  six  well- 
conditioned  young  grosbeaks  winged  their 
first  flight  from  the  nest  reproduced  on 
this    page.      But    in    those    parts    of    the 


country  where  they  cannot  secure  their 
chosen  location  and  material  they  build  in 
trees,  preferably  maples,  a  loose,  carelessly 
constructed  nest,  very  like  their  cousin 
cardinals.  Dusky  flycatchers  like  most 
particularly  to  line  their  nests  with  wool 
bat  when  they  cannot  secure  it  they  sub- 
stitute fine,  soft  moss;  and  crested  fly- 
catchers much  prefer  cast  snake  skins,  but 
failing  to  locate  in  a  "snakey"  region  and 
having  a  nest  completed  to  the  lining,  they 
use  fish  scales  or  onion  skins  instead. 

The  architecture  of  about  one-haif  the 
birds  that  build  on  the  ground  is  a  disgrace 
to  decent  bird  carpentry,  as  witness  the 
eggs  of  the  snipe,  killdeer  and  others  of 
different  families,  laid  on  the  ground  with 
a  few  bits  of  wood  or  weed  stalks  to  keep 
them  from  rolling  away;  and  the  other  half 
build  a  grassy  hair  and  down-lined  structure 
that  is  exquisitely  neat,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
field  sparrow,  oven  bird  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  warbler  family.  Birds  that 
build  in  the  middle  distance  use  small  sticks, 
twigs,  leaves,  hair,  moss,  wool,  feathers, 
plant  fiber,  paper,  rags,  thistle  and  milk- 
weed down,  mud  and  many  other  materials 
and  only  about  half  of  them  are  neat,  par- 
ticular builders.  Conspicuous  among  those 
using  the  rough,  crude  style  of  architecture, 
and  coarse,  crude  material,  with  little  if 
any  lining,  are  every  species  of  grosbeak, 
doves,  robins,  thrashers  and  catbirds.  Those 
using  a  finer  grade  of  material  and  great  care 
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in  construction  and  lining  are  linnets, 
finches,  bluebirds,  flycatchers  and  several 
species  of  warblers.  Birds  of  the  hights 
must  of  necessity,  from  the  peril  of  their 
locations,  use  more  substantial  architecture 
and  they  employ  a  different  and  finer  class 
of  material.  Baltimore  orioles  construct  a 
large  purse-shaped  nest  of  lint,  lichens, 
old  hornet's  nests,  horsehair  and  strings, 
swung   free  from   the  topmost   hight   of   a 


down  beside;  the  whole  daintily  worked 
together  and  bound  round  and  round  with 
coarse  spider  webs.  Orchard  orioles  build 
a  cup-shaped,  grassy  nest  and  use  such  care 
in  the  selection  of  material  and  construction 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  most  skilful  bird  builders.  Birds  of 
the  extreme  hights,  such  as  eagles  and 
hawks,  when  building  on  mountain  crags  are 
crude,    careless   architects,   but   when  they. 
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tall  tree,  preferably  over  water,  and  their 
nest  is  possibly  the  most  difficult  construc- 
tion of  our  native  bird  architecture.  They 
have  a  close  second  in  the  vireos  whose  work 
is  something  similar  in  shape  and  construc- 
tion. Vireos  choose  slightly  lower  and 
more  secluded  locations  and  combine  an 
amazing  mass  of  material  including  all  the 
oriole  uses  and  leaves,  old  paper,  pine 
needles,  wool,  bits  of  rag,  plant  fiber  and 


nest  in  trees  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  are 
selected,  and  the  nests,  while  coarse,  ram- 
shackle affairs  of  sticks  and  twigs,  have 
some  attempt  at  lining  and  must  of  neces- 
sity be  built  more  substantially  than  those 
having  rocky  foundations.  Cranes  and 
herons  are  high  builders  and  their  Avork 
appears  even  coarser  than  a  dove's  from  its 
greater  size  and  bulkier  material,  differing 
too,  in  the  fact  that  some  attempt  at  lining 
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is  made.  Ravens  and  buzzards  are  builders 
of  tlie  tree-tops  and  very  frequently  select 
a  last  year's  crow's  nest  which  they  enlarge 
and  reline. 

The  neatest  nests  and  the  most  skilful 
combinations  of  materials  as  a  rule  are  the 
work  of  small  builders,  hummingbirds, 
wrens  and  those  specie  of  the  Fringillidae 
family,  including  sparrows,  finches,  linnets 
and  buntings  and  some  two  dozen  different 
species  of  warblers  of  the  Mniotiltidae  family. 
Some  of  the  stump  and  hollow  tree  builders 
make  beautiful  and  comfortable  downy 
nests.  Kingbirds  and  shrikes  build  a  sub- 
stantial nest  carefully  lined,   especially  in 


we  except  cuckoos,  the  craziest  piece  of  bird 
architecture  among  bush  and  tree  build- 
ers is  the  nest  of  a  dove.  Doves  belong  to 
the  order  Columhidae  and  from  the  neat 
looking,  plump  little  Quaker-colored  build- 
ers one  would  be  led  to  expect  neater  and 
more  substantial  architecture.  The  nest 
is  frequently  located  in  the  spread  of  a 
wild  plum  tree  Jong  since  dead,  moss 
grown  and  lichen  covered,  and  is  con- 
structed solely  of  a  few  loose  sticks  and 
twigs,  so  carelessly  thrown  together  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  two  beautiful  eggs,  so  thin 
shelled  and  opalescent  that  one  can  see 
the  globe  of  gold  within,  would  roll  from  it 
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the  case  of  the  shrikes  whose  nests  are 
elaborately  lined  and  finished  at  the  top 
with  such  a  beautiful  boa  of  Plymouth 
Rock  feathers  that  the  lice  carried  from  the 
chicken  yards  on  them  frequently  infest  and 
kill  the  young. 

The  nests  chosen  to  illustrate  this  article 
are  most  interesting  examples  of  bird  archi- 
tecture at  its  best,  showing  in  three  cases 
a  rare  thing,  the  almost  exclusive  use  of 
one  material  by  the  little  builders  and  in 
the  fourth    an    exquisite  combination.      If 


at  the  touch  of  the  mother  bird  on  coming 
to  and  leaving  the  nest.  Not  a  particle  of 
lining  is  used  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
coarse  material  of  the  nest  would  bruise  the 
tender  bodies  of  the  young  doves  cruelly. 
The  extreme  gentleness  of  a  dove's  disposi- 
tion does  not  come  from  being  cradled  in  a 
nest  of  down. 

Robins  are  of  the  family  Turdidae  and 
among  our  most  common  birds.  They  are 
notoriously  rough,  ugly  builders,  yet  I 
have  seen  a  nest  which  was  a  most  beautiful 
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•specimen  of  bird  architecture,  and  a  dis- 
tinct departure  from  their  usual  material 
and  construction.  It  was  built  under  a 
veranda  where  the  logs  crossed  at  a  south- 
east corner  of  our  cabin,  in  the  latter  part 
of  February  and  early  in  March  of  1900. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  pair  of  robins  that  had 
homed  with  us  every  summer  for  seven 
years  and  were  as  familiar  about  the  prem- 
ises as  our  doves.  They  really  were  bigger 
and  brighter  than  ordinary  robins,  the  male 
especially  being  the  king  of  his  kind  and  a 
magnificent  singer.  They  had  formed  the 
habit  of  coming  two  and  three  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other  birds  because  they  expected 
our  protection  and  to  be  fed.  They  were 
such  a  delight  about  the  premises  we  were 
all  foolish  over  them.  March  might  bluster 
and  rave,  and  April  empty  her  watering- 
pot  in  icy  showers  over  us,  but  first  at  morn- 
ing and  last  at  night  came  floating  into  us 
the  cheery  notes  of  our  loved  robin.  Having 
grown  too  careless  the  female  was  pounced 
upon  by  a  cat,  just  as  she  began  brood- 
ing and  the  nest  was  removed  in  a  few  days 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  the  male, 
whose  pitiful  calls  and  alarming  cries  were 
torture  to  us,  to  forget,  and  seek  a  new 
mate.  Ordinarily  the  nest  of  a  robin  is 
constructed  of  a  half  peck  of  twigs,  strings, 
roots,  grass,  leaves,  rags  and  a  liberal 
plastering  of  mud.  While  writing  there  is 
one  in  the  course  of  construction  outside 
my  window.  It  has  a  foundation  of  sticks 
and  twigs  eight  inches  deep  placed  in  the 
crotch  of  a  wisteria  vine  and  supported  by 
the  vine  up  to  the  eaves,  against  which  the 
usual  structure  of  the  species  is  placed  and 
plastered  fast  with  mud.  This  nest  is  rough 
and  unsightly,  representing  twice  the  amount 
of  material  and  work  ordinarily  used. 

The  restricted  choice  of  material  in  the  first 
mentioned  nest  was  owing  to  the  unusually 
early  arrival  of  the  robins,  there  being  a 
light  fall  of  snow  that  hung  on  for  several 
weeks.  One  carpet  rag  and  a  bit  of  cotton 
cord  were  used,  but  for  the  rest  the  sole 
material  was  the  mud  of  the  foundation 
and  rim  and  the  long  dried  blades  of  last 
summer's  orchard  grass.  This  grass  grew 
in  hummocks  and  the  spaces  between  were 
filled  with  ice  and  snow.  The  robins  would 
tear  a  blade  from  the  tuft  close  to  the 
roots  and  then  walk  backwards  twisting 
their  heads  from  side  to  side  and  pulling 
like  a  tug-'o-war  to  drag  it  from  under  the 
snow.     Many  of  the  blades  so  secured  were 


from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length  and  they 
coiled  them  around  the  nest  and  pasted 
them  with  mud  that  dried  to  exactly  the 
same  shade  as  the  grass.  The  blue  of 
robin  eggs  never  looked  more  delicately 
beautiful  than  against  the  rich  tan  back- 
ground of  this  nest. 

Sharply  contrasting  with  these  struc- 
tures of  sticks  and  grass  was  the  nest  of  a 
bellbird,  the  body  of  which  was  built  entirely 
of  roots.  Tiny  fine-fibered  roots,  from  net- 
tles, wild  raspberries  and  other  plants  and 
shrubs,  fashioned  into  shape  while  wet,  and 
dried  to  a  rich  reddish  brown.  It  must 
have  been  a  terrible  task  for  these  little 
architects  to  dig  up  and  tear  loose  all  the 
roots  used  in  the  construction  of  their  nest, 
so  different  from,  yet  equally  as  beautiful 
as  their  cousin  robins.  It  was,  too,  a  dan- 
gerous task  for  it  subjected  the  builders  to 
more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  risk  and 
dangers  from  snakes  and  animals.  Just 
why  roots  are  the  chosen  material  for  this 
nest  is  a  mystery.  Located  in  this  same 
wood  I  saw  a  half  dozen  nests  built  by  other 
birds  of  this  species  of  the  material  usually 
chosen  by  them  and  distinguishable  a  rod 
away  by  their  waving  blades  of  corn  fodder. 
As  a  rule  these  birds  build  in  the  crotch  of 
a  small  tree,  at  an  average  hight  of  about 
twelve  feet,  a  large  rough  structure  of  twigs, 
leaves,  mud  and  an  endless  variety  of  ma- 
terial, being  especially  partial  to  the  long 
dried  blades  of  corn  fodder,  and  for  these 
reasons  this  root-fibered  nest  is  such  an 
innovation  in  bellbird  architecture  as  to  be 
a  curiosity.  Surrounded  by  the  graceful 
leaves  of  the  elm  branch  on  which  it  was 
located,  the  delicate  tints  of  the  eggs  em- 
phasized by  the  rich  brown  of  the  roots 
on  which  they  lay,  it  was  indeed,  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  bird  architecture  and  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

As  opposed  to  these  nests  of  sticks,  grass 
and  roots  the  nest  of  the  dusky  flycatcher, 
of  the  family  Tyrannidae,  is  a  striking 
combination  of  material.  The  body  of  the 
nest  is  of  mud  thickly  interlaid  with  hair. 
This  nest  is  built  with  consummate 
skill  and  entails  much  hard  work  in 
its  construction.  When  the  body  of  the 
nest  is  the  proper  size  and  shape  in  mud, 
decorations  are  added.  First  rare  and 
exquisitely  colored  lichens  are  peeled  from 
rocks  and  old  snake  fences,  and  the  gray 
lint  used  by  hornets  and  bees,  and  pasted 
on    the    wet    mud.      It  is  then  lined    and 
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covered  with  a  tiny,  fine-fibered,  golden- 
green  moss  and  as  a  finishing  touch  relined 
and  covered  over  with  white  wool,  which 
is  thickest  under  the  eggs  and  drawn 
over  the  edge  and  worked  in  among  the 
moss  and  lichens  of  the  outside  fine,  deli- 
cate and  cobwebby  as  a  bride's  veil.  The 
nest  contains  from  four  to  six  eggs  as  its 
usual  complement.  The  nest  of  a  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  placed  high  on  a 
rough,  knotty,  lichen -covered  limb  is  the 
shape  of  a  shallow  cup.  It  is  lined  with 
finest  plant  down,  and  so  lichen  and  bark 
covered  outside  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  limb  on  Avhich  it  rests.  Tlie  nest 
of  the  goldfinch  is  the  shape  of  a  deep  cup, 
located  in  the  crotch  of  a  small  branch, 
compactly  and  carefully  built  of  hair,  grass 
and  moss,  and  is  snowy  white  inside 
from  its  lining  of  wool,  milkweed  and  thistle 
down.  These  two  with  the  nests  of  the 
dusky  flycatcher  and  oriole  are  the  very 
triumphs  of  bird  architecture  among  our 
native  builders. 

Every  scientist  will  agree  that  nests 
taken  in  the  chosen  location  and  just  as 
placed  by  the  birds  are  the  only  ones  of  any 
real  value  and  have  only  the  utmost  con- 


tempt for  any  man  or  woman  who,  under 
cover  of  any  excuse,  scientific,  artistic  or 
whatsoever,  goes  about  tearing  out  and 
cutting  down  nests  in  order  to  carry  them 
to  studios  or  place  them  in  a  better  light, 
so  that  they  can  more  conveniently  and 
successfully  photograph  them.  Only  such 
nests  should  be  preserved  for  collections 
also  as  can  be  gathered  up  after  the  birds 
have   abandoned  them. 

Bird  architecture  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting branches  of  natural  history  study 
and  its  surprises  in  the  way  of  location, 
material  and  construction  are  never  ending. 
The  delight  of  discovering  these  things  for 
yourself  is  enhanced  by  every  treat  for  the 
eye  and  ear  that  nature  has  in  store  for 
her  children;  lapping  water,  waving  grain 
fields,  delicately  colored  and  perfumed 
flowers  and  pungent  forest  odors.  For 
every  day  spent  exploring  the  secrets  of 
Mother  Nature  she  pays  you  compound  in- 
terest. Not  only  is  your  mind  filled  with 
her  signs,  wonders  and  mysteries  but  your 
lungs  expand  with  pure  air,  your  blood 
washes  free  with  delightful  exercise  and 
your  heart  beats  in  closer  touch  with  the 
Creator, 
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COUNTRY    WALKING    FOR   WOMEN 
By    Mary    B.    Mullett 


A  WOMAN  who  could  do  country  walk- 
ing, and  does  not,  misses  more  health 
and  happiness  than  she  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  in  this  vale  of  tears  and 
nervous  prostration.  When  the  word  "  walk- 
ing" is  used  in  this  connection  it  does  not 
mean  strolling,  or  dawdling,  or  a  slow 
promenade  to  the  casino,  or  the  country 
postoffice,  or  along  the  sand.  It  means  a 
good  tramp,  at  a  steady  swing  of  not  less 
than  three  miles  an  hour,   out  along  the 


without  a  companion,  save  a  book  in  his 
knapsack  and  a  pipe  in  his  pocket.  Ob- 
viously that  advice  will  not  do  for  women. 
The  book  part  of  it  is  all  right,  but  one 
or  more  sister  pedestrians  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  pipe.  One  can  understand 
Stevenson's  reasoning,  that  the  pipe  would 
have  most  of  the  good  qualities  and  none 
of  the  bad  ones  of  the  average  human  being. 
But  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  say  that,  at  the 
present  stage  of  pedestrianism-for-pleasure- 


OUTFITTED    FOR    THE    TRAMP. 


country  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  arm 
in  arm  with  nature  and  side  by  side  with 
somebody  who  will  talk  little — and  perhaps 
think  less — but  will  see  and  feel  and  walk 
in  step  with  you. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  knew  the 
joys  of  the  road,  advised  that  a  man  walk 


only  in  this  country,  any  girl  or  woman  who 
cares  enough  for  country  walking  to  offer 
to  go  with  you  has  the  right  stuff  in  her. 

Behold  the  pharisaism  of  the  elect!  A 
Pharisaism,  by  the  way,  like  unto  that  of 
the  confirmed  golfer.  The  "elect"  in 
these  two   sports    are   recruited   from   the 
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same  sort  of  people.  Which  brings  us  to 
the  question  of  who  may,  and  who  may  not, 
take  up  country  walking.  People  have 
an  idea  that  anybody  can  walk.  Well, 
almost  anybody  can  put  one  foot  in  front 
of  the  other  for  a  varying  length  of  time, 
at  a  varying  speed  and  alas !  with  a  varying 
combination  of  aches  and  pains  thereafter. 
But  people  who  perambulate  only  a  des- 
ultory two  or  three  miles  a  day  cannot  claim 
to  know  anything  about  walking.  Five 
miles  a  day,  of  a  different  kind  of  walking, 
is  the  very  lowest  record  on  which  such  a 
claim  can  be  allowed.  And  it  is  allowed 
then  only  because  the  sport  is  in  its  infancy 
in  this  country.  In  a  city,  of  course,  five 
miles  a  day  is  a  fair  record  for  a  man  or  a 
woman.  It  is  a  question  of  time  there, 
and  five  miles  means  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
steady  going.  Life  in  town  is  so  crowded 
that  few  men  or  women  can  give  that  much 
time  out  of  every  day  simply  to  Avalking. 
If  they  are  wise  enough  to  take  exercise  at 
all  they  try  to  get  it  in  some  more  con- 
centrated form. 

When  it  comes  to  country  walking,  five 
miles  a  day  should  be  regarded  as  a  pretty 
slim  record.  And  yet  there  are  not  many 
American  women  who  can  show  even  that. 
Not  one  out  of  a  hundred  women,  or  girls 
either,  during  the  weeks  or  months  spent 
in  the  country,  walks  more  than  half  of  five 
miles  a  day.  1  have  summered  in  all  sorts 
of  places  and  there  was  rarely  a  dozen 
women  at  any  of  them  who  averaged  as 
much.  At  English  country  places  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  woman  under  forty  who 
would  average  less.  And  there  is  the 
difference. 

As  for  the  American  woman  who  lives 
in  a  small  town  and  might  have  her  country 
walking  all  the  year  round,  I  am  tempted 
to  say  that  she  must  have  one  of  three 
sins  to  her  discredit.  She  is  either  ignorant, 
or  indolent,  or  unpopular.  Ignorant,  be- 
cause she  does  not  know  what  she  is  missing ; 
or  indolent,  because  she  will  not  exert 
herself,  even  to  get  health  and  happiness; 
or  unpopular,  because  she  is  afraid  of  what 
people  may  say.  If  she  were  really  pop- 
ular she  would  know  that  people  would 
imitate  her,  not  criticise  her.  Of  course  this 
is  a  general  statement  and  does  not  refer 
to  the  women  who  lack  time  or  strength 
for  country  walking.  However,  a  good 
many  who  would  put  themselves  in  one  of 
these   classes   do   not  really   belong  there. 


The  time  and  strength  they  waste,  or  use 
foolishly,  would  make  new  women  (not 
New  Women)  of  them  if  they  would  put 
some  of  it  into  country  tramps.  It  would 
show  them  a  new  earth  and  would  post- 
pone their  introduction  to  heaven,  new  or 
otherwise. 

Walking,  as  a  sport,  is  really  handicapped 
by  its  accessibility.  If  people  had  to  have 
putting  greens  for  it,  or  a  track,  or  a  gaso- 
line motor,  or  ball-bearing  attachments,  it 
would  not  be  the  unknown  quantity  it 
is  in  the  list  of  American  recreations.  Even 
the  fact  that  it  has  the  seal  of  English  use 
and  approval  has  not  made  us  take  it  up. 
That  generally  pries  off  our  indifference  but 
it  has  not  done  so  in  this  case.  Still,  those 
of  us  who  do  care  for  walking,  and  would 
like  to  see  others  care,  need  not  be  too 
gloomy  about  it.  At  least  we  can  put  our 
trust  in  the  college  girls.  They  both  can 
and  do  walk.  In  the  first  place,  their 
training  in  athletics  and  the  gymnasium 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  take  up  walk- 
ing at  the  point  where  it  is  a  royal  road  to 
pleasure.  You  cannot  plunge  into  pedes- 
trianism  at  one  fell  swoop  any  more  tnan 
you  can  jump  into  golf  or  tennis  or  cycling 
without  any  preliminary  training.  And 
preliminary  training  of  any  sort  is  always 
a  chastened  joy.  The  college  girl,  however, 
gets  her  training  as  regularly  and  as  in- 
evitably as  she  gets  her  meals.  At  least 
she  should  get  it  that  way,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  she  can  walk  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  a  day  at  any  time  by  a  little  "  boning 
up"   at  track  running  or  basket  ball. 

If  anyone  wants  a  proof  of  this,  there  is 
the  annual  walk  taken  by  the  older  pupils 
of  Rosemary  Hall,  a  girl's  school  near 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Every  spring  for  the 
last  seven  years  the  fourth  and  fifth  form 
girls  have  gone  with  the  head  teacher  for  a 
three  days'  "swing  around  the  circle."  It 
is  a  small  circle  compared  with  the  national 
political  one.  Generally  it  is  about  fifty 
miles  in  circumference;  its  links  made  of 
country  roads;  sometimes  in  one  direction, 
sometimes  in  another,  but  always  beginning 
and  ending  at  the  school.  The  'duration 
of  the  walk  is  really  three  and  a  half  days 
which  means  an  average  of  fourteen  miles 
a  day.  Seven  years  of  uninterrupted  re- 
currence certainly  entitles  the  Rosemary 
walk  to  be  regarded  as  having  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  The  girls  no  longer 
have  mere  theories  about  how  to  do  the 
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thing;  they  do  it.  By  way  of  an  induce- 
ment to  other  people  to  do  likewise,  here  is 
something  about  the  ways  of  the  Rosemary 
girls.  But  first,  it  is  worth  recording  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  these  seven  walking 
tours  there  has  never  been  an  accident,  and 
none  of  the  girls  has  ever  suffered  from  un- 
pleasant after  effects.  Behold  a  record 
which  few  sports  can  equal.  Two  teachers 
went  with  the  twenty-five  girls  this  year 
and  a  third  one  followed  with  the  pony  cart 
— brought  along  in  case  of  the  emergencies 
which  never  arise — so  there  were  really 
twenty-eight  in  the  party.  To  do  your 
walking  with  over  a  score  of  companions  is 
to  abandon  the  Stevenson  ideal  with  a 
vengeance.  Still,  it  has  its  alluring  side; 
especially  for  girls,  who  are  naturally 
gregarious.  Each  girl  carried  a  knapsack 
or  bundle  containing  a  nightdress,  tooth 
brush,  extra  pair  of  shoes,  knife,  fork,  cup, 
saucer  and  plate.  Four  frying  pans,  four 
broilers,  and  four  pails  for  coffee  or  choco- 
late were  distributed  among  the  forces. 
Those  unencumbered  with  cooking  utensils 
carried  the  day's  supply  of  steaks  and  chops. 
Milk,  eggs  and  cold  potatoes — for  potato 
salad — were  bought  at  the  nearest  farm- 
house when  the  party  halted  for  dinner  or 
supper.  Of  course  twenty-eight  girls  can- 
not descend  upon  a  country  village  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  expect  to  find  proper 
places  for  sleeping  and  eating;  so  the  head 
teacher  always  maps  out  the  route  in  ad- 
vance and  engages  accommodations  in  the 
village  where  each  of  the  three  nights  is  to 
be  spent.  If  a  party  consisted  of  only  two, 
or  even  of  half  a  dozen,  this  precaution,  of 
course,  would  not  be  necessary.  Neither 
would  the  frying  pans  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  that  sort.  For  two  or  three  women 
alone  the  cooking  feature  might  better  be 
omitted,  unless  individual  love  of  camp-fires 
and  camp  meals  is  too  enthusiastic  to  be 
denied. 

The  Rosemary  girls  breakfasted  at  the 
houses  where  they  had  spent  the  night. 
Breakfast  was  supposed  to  occur  about  6.30 
a.  m.,  followed  by  a  digestive  pause;  the  on- 
ward march  coming  soon  after  seven.  But 
it  was  generally  half-past  eight  before  they 
were  actually  on  the  road,  swinging  along  at 
their  regular  gait  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour  and  intent  on  covering  half  the  day's 
"stunt"  of  fourteen  miles  before  making 
the  first  real  stop.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
easily  reeled  off  seven   miles  before  eleven 


o'clock  and  then,  instead  of  dropping  down 
exhausted,  built  camp-fires  and  cooked  din- 
ner. If  any  woman  wants  to  know  what 
•she  really  can  do  in  the  way  of  an  appetite, 
I  advise  her  to  get  to  the  point  where  she  can 
walk  seven  miles  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  of 
achieving  the  same  monumental  result  in 
the  same  length  of  time. 

After  dinner  the  Rosemary  girls  rested 
until  three  o'clock.  Then  they  reeled  off  tkree 
or  four  more  miles,  built  more  camp-fires, 
cooked  more  things  and  devoured  them 
with  unabated  zeal.  After  which  they  sat 
around  the  camp-fires  and  sang  and  talked 
until  eight  o'clock.  Then  they  finished 
their  walk  in  the  cool  dusk  of  the  evening. 
Not  one  of  the  girls  gave  out  from  fatigue, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  heat  was  ex- 
treme for  the  time  of  year.  The  pony  cart 
trailed  along  with  its  solitary  occupant, 
and  was  never  in  demand,  except  as  a  de- 
pository of  certain  canned  goods  belonging 
to  the  commissary  department. 

"And  so,  at  last,  they  came  into  their  own 
land. 

After  all,  though,  why  should  anybody 
walk?  Why  not  go  on  a  wheel?  On  a 
horse — or  behind  one?  In  an  automobile? 
If  one  isn't  in  the  way  of  doing  any  of  these 
things,  or  does  not  want  to  do  them,  why 
not  sit  placidly  and  politely  in  a  porch  chair 
and  rock?  Unless  walking  can  put  forward 
some  sort  of  a  special  plea  it  cannot  expect 
to  be  noticed.  But  it  does  put  forward 
special  pleas.  In  the  first  place  it  is  good 
healthful  exercise.  Riding  in  an  auto- 
mobile or  "a  vehicle  whatever"  as  the 
French  say,  is  not  exercise.  As  for  riding 
a  horse  it  is  fine  sport  and  good  exercise, 
but  saddle  horses  do  not  grow  on  every  bush 
nor  yet  in  every  stable,  even  when  one  has 
the  stable.  The  bicycle  is  the  only  real 
rival  to  one's  own  feet.  In  some  ways  it  is 
more  than  a  rival;  it  is  a  superior.  That  is 
granted.  One  can  go  faster  on  a  wheel — 
and  see  less — than  by  almost  any  other 
known  method  of  locomotion.  Walk  some 
time  along  a  road  with  which  you  have  only 
a  bicycle  acquaintance.  It  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  Moreover  there  are  doctors 
galore  to  tell  you  how  much  better  it  would 
be  for  you  to  walk  five  miles  than  to  ride 
fifteen.  The  doctors  may  have  that  point 
to  themselves;  I  want  to  insist  on  another 
one;  simply  that  one's  feet  will  carry  one 
where  wheels  can  not. 
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Many  a  delightful  meadow  path  have 
I  taken  afoot  as  a  cut-off  which  would 
have  been  closed  to  me  on  a  wheel.  The 
road?  There  is  always  the  road  and  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  it.  Roads  generally  go 
somewhere,  though  not  always,  as  people 
on  wheels  have  doubtless  discovered.  Not 
long  ago,  for  instance,  I  came  across  an 
automobile  which  had  attempted  to  follow 
a  disused  road  through  a  hemlock  grove 
and  had  come  to  a  standstill,  just  in  time,  on 
the  edge  of  a  river  bank.  Two  of  us,  walk- 
ing, had  been  hobnobbing  with  detached 
fragments  of  that  same  road  for  some  time, 
piecing  in  the  gone  places  b)^  following  a 
path  over  mossy  roots.  The  automobile 
was  not  equal  to  the  path,  so  the  two 
chauffeurs  sat  and  laughed  forced  laughs 
until  they  thought  we  were  out  of  sight. 
Then  they  got  out  and  pushed  and  pulled 
their  machine  back  up  the  hill,  the  aban- 
doned bit  of  road  being  too  narrow  for  turn- 
ing or  backing. 

I  wish  I  could  show  here  some  of  the 
delicious  byways  I  have  discovered,  thanks 
to  my  love  of  walking.  I  remember  a 
path  that  led  along  the  side  of  the:  hills 
overhanging  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Cacouna ; 
another  through  the  woods  by  the  sea,  up 
on  the  North  Shore;  a  wonderful  zigzag  path 
up  a  mountain  near  Athens;  a  long  lovely 
wandering  way  up  a  California  canyon ;  walks 
along  the  cliffs  near  Clovelly  and  others  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  Not  one  of  these 
places,  and  I  could  tell  of  dozens  of  others, 
was  accessible  to  anybody  but  the  pedes- 
trian. One  could  neither  ride  nor  drive 
nor  wheel  through  them.  One  had  to 
walk — or  pass  them  by.  The  Philistines 
who  wheeled  or  rode  or  drove  did  pass  them 
by,  never  knowing  that  there  was  anything 
to  be  seen  or  missed.  They  would  come 
up  in  a  whirl  of  dust  which  would  chase 
them  out  of  sight  before  we  had  fairly  begun 
to  count  our  treasures.  At  Oberammergau, 
for  instance,  there  are  field  paths  through 
the  most  marvelously  be-flowered  meadows 
and  I  sometimes  wondered  if  my  companion 
and  I  were  the  only  persons  in  the  world 
who  know  that  in  June  those  mountain 
meadows  are  veiled  with  forget-me-nots. 
I  don't  think  we  are,  because  I  once  saw 
an  Englishman  and  his  wife  there  whose 
only  alleviating  quality  was  that  they 
walked — and  that  we  could  therefore  walk 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Evidently,  when 
it  comes  to  the  English,  walking  is  so  gener- 


ally diffused  among  them  that  you  cannot 
always  take  it  as  a  sign  of  people  having 
"the  right  stuff"  in  them.  Certainly  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  sat  in  a 
porch  chair  and  rocked  oneself  into  an  un- 
timely grave  than  to  have  had  to  walk 
with  those  English  people.  And  yet  the 
realization  of  how  much  worse  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  not  walked  makes 
them  a  most  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  pedestrianism. 

And  now,  if  an}'  woman  ,  decides  to  see 
for  herself  how  much  fun  there  is  in  country 
walking,  let  her  first  avoid  the  common 
error  of  trying  to  do  too  much  at  first. 
Pedestrians  are  not  made  in  a  day  any 
more  than  Rome  was.  If  you  find  that 
you  can  walk  three  miles  a  day  without 
fatigue,  be  content  to  do  that  for  a  week. 
But  do  it  regularly.  Before  the  end  of  the 
week  you  will  find  yourself  eager,  and  able, 
to  do  more.  Walk  four  miles  then  for  a 
few  days  and  perhaps  finish  your  second 
week  with  five.  If  you  will  only  persist 
in  walking  every  day  you  will  find  that 
your  pedestrian  power  grows  as  naturally 
and  as  easily  as  the  days  lengthen  in  spring. 
But  do  not  try  to  do  your  day's  walk, 
whatever  its  length  may  be,  at  a  stretch. 
That  is  the  secret  of  fatigue.  Do  your 
three  miles,  if  that  is  your  limit,  at  intervals. 
You  will  find  delightful  resting  places;  an 
old  stone  wall  under  an  apple  tree;  a  group 
of  pines  standing  guard  over  century-old 
tombstones;  a  farmhouse  porch,  enlivened 
by  a  characteristic  bit  of  gossip  with  the 
farmer's  wife.  In  these  pauses  you  will 
see  the  world  as  you  have  never  seen  it 
before. 

Even  when  one  is  able  to  do  longer 
walks  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day  I 
believe  in  at  least  five-minute  rests  between 
miles.  Don't  walk  in  the  middle  of  a  hot 
summer  day.  And  don't  try  to  cover  a 
long  distance  on  a  muggy  day.  It  is  twice 
as  hard  to  walk  when  the  atmosphere  is 
thick  and  heavy.  If  there  are  hills,  rest 
before  you  begin  to  climb  them,  rather 
than  at  the  top,  unless  you  need  to  rest 
twice.  Wear  a  walking  skirt  of  course,  and 
one  that  is  not  "slinky".  Above  all,  have 
comfortable  shoes  and  plenty  of  them,  and 
change  from  one  pair  to  another  frequently. 

At  the  present  time.  New  York  and  New 
England  are  better  adapted  for  walking 
than  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Berkshires  come  verv  near  being  ideal  for 
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this  purpose.  The  country  is  beautiful,  the 
altitude  is  such  that  there  is  not  very  much 
excessive  heat,  the  villages  are  close  to- 
gether and  the  inns  are  generally  good. 
There  is  good  walking  along  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  in  some  parts  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. For  parties  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  a  walk  through  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Adirondacks;  for  instance, 
from  Elizabethtown  to  Lake  Placid.  The 
North  Shore  is  a  good  field  for  first  efforts 
because  one  is  never  far  from  a  village  and 
there  is  always  a  cross-country  trolley  to 
pick  one  up  if  necessary. 

As  to  the  question  whether  one  shall 
simply  do  one's  walking  by  the  day,  so  to 
speak,  with  one's  home  or  hotel  as  head- 
quarters, or  shall  attempt  a  walking  tour 
of  several  days  or  longer,  that  is  a  matter 
of  individual  choice  and  individual  ability. 


But  the  beginner  would  better  adopt  the 
first  plan.  The  desire  and  the  ability  for 
the  second  will  come  with  time. 

In  any  case,  do  not  attempt  a  walking 
tour  which  shall  include  cities  or  places  of 
much  sightseeing  abroad.  There  are  de- 
lightful pedestrian  tours  to  be  taken  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  but  the 
most  satisfactory  of  them  will  be  those 
selected  because  of  a  beautiful  country,  not 
Avith  a  view  to  visiting  interesting  towns. 
For  instance,  if  I  were  asked  to  name  a 
walking  tour  which  I  would  consider  almost 
perfect  in  its  possibilities,  I  should  say: 
Look  for  it  in  the  English  lake  country. 
If  you  cannot  go  there,  try  the  Berkshires  at 
home.  If  they  are  impossible,  explore  the 
bit  of  country  nearest  your  own  door.  In 
any  case,  you  will  have  a  rich  reward  in 
health  and  pleasant  memories. 


AN  EASTERN  KANSAS  SPORTSMAN'S   CLUB 
By   Charles   H.    Morton 


ONCE  years  ago,  when  the  Kansas 
River,  angry  and  resistless,  was 
pouring  its  spring  overflow  into 
the  Missouri,  it  became  very  impatient  be- 
cause it  was  forced  to  wind  so  far  around  a 
certain  tract  of  land  about  twent}^  miles 
below  Topeka.  Then  the  rushing  torrent, 
instead  of  turning  sharply  to  the  south  in 
compliance  with  its  mapped-out  course, 
chafed  and  fretted  and  finally  shot  straight, 
ahead  over  the  low  stretch  of  sandy  ground 
against  which  its  muddy  current  beat — 
and  suddenly  found  itself  again  in  its  bed, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  on.  To  the 
south  there  lay  a  great  crescent  of  turbid 
Avater,  deserted  and  hemmed  in  by  the  hills 
which  had  watched  for  ages  its  swift  cur- 
rent sweeping  by.  This  is  "Lakeview," 
a  watery  horseshoe,  a  good  long  distance 
from  its  parent  river,  lying  blue  and  shining, 
besprinkled  with  lily-pads  and  green  moss, 
the  abode  of  game  fishes  and  the  haunt  of 
the  wild  fowl;  a  haven  of  rest  to  the  tired 
townsfolk,  and  a  beauty  spot  upon  the  fair 
face  of  Nature.  If  the  fresh,  cool  country 
landscape  appeals  to  anyone,  surely  it  is 
the  toiler  in  the  crowded  city  who  is  most 
affected  by  it.     How  stifling  and  close  seem 


the  narrow  streets,  and  how  the  hot,  dusty 
air  offends  the  nostril!  There  is  a  tonic 
in  the  free  air  of  the  open  fields;  there  is  a 
sense  of  release  from  care  and  a  lazy  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that  here  at  least,  is 
a  kingdom  where  the  fret  of  the  day's 
business  is  tabooed,  and  the  busy  brain  will 
revive  and  strengthen  under  the  magic  spell 
of  the  emerald  fields  and  laughing  waters. 
Especially  is  the  country  grateful  to  the 
senses  in  the  early  summer,  when  nature 
is  at  work  repairing  the  ravages  of  the 
winter.  The  tender  grasses  spring  up  and 
the  bleak  and  desolate  places  rejoice.  The 
box-alder  and  the  apple  and  the  lilac 
spread  a  sheeny  covering  over  their  branches, 
and  along  the  river  the  fringing  willows 
weave  their  network  of  green,  to  hide, 
perhaps,  the  stern  background  of  rugged 
elms,  oaks,  walnuts  and  cottonwoods,  even 
before  they  think  themselves  of  dressing  for 
the  parade.  But  the  greens  of  the  wheat 
and  rye  fields  are  the  brightest  of  all,  carpet- 
ing the  brown  earth  with  their  young 
blades.  The  farmer  has  no  time  for  recre- 
ation at  this  time  of  the  year.  He  has  no 
appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  the  country- 
side, because  his  eye  is  accustomed  to  its 
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surroundings,  precisely  as  the  city  man  is 
oblivious  to  the  grandeur  of  tall  buildings 
and  massive  bridges  and  all  the  builder's 
display  which  so  arouses  his  country  brother's 
admiration  and  awe.  Therefore  it  is  to 
the  city  ,  dweller,  the  thousand  and  one 
busy  workers  in  the  city,  to  whom  the  charm 
of  the  country  appeals  most  potently  in 
early  summer. 

Seldom   is  there  a  large  city  without   a 
large  and  prosperous  country  club,  whose 


flight  across  our  State  never  amounts  to 
what  might  be  termed  "good  shooting." 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  ducks 
are  off  the  list  altogether  unless  one  shoots 
them  during  the  spring  migration.  Here 
lies  the  remedy:  If  spring  shooting  was 
prohibited,  it  is  certain  that  the  autumn 
shooting  would  always  be  productive  of 
better  bags  and  far  better  conditioned  birds. 
With  plover  it  is  the  same.  One  might 
kill   them   by   the   thousands   here   in   the 


STARTING    FROM    THE    CLUB    FOR    THE    GAME    FIELD. 


interests  are  devoted  to  wholesome  out-of- 
door  sport  of  some  character.  The  western 
States  are  especially  alive  to  institutions 
of  this  character,  and  their  larger  cities 
boast  of  shooting  and  fishing  clubs  with 
large  memberships  and  active  interests  in 
the  protection  of  all  game.  Kansas  is  not 
backward  in  asserting  her  position  among 
sister  States  in  the  universal  institution  of 
legitimate  sport.  Her  statutes  strictly  pro- 
hibit the  marketing  of  game,  and  her  sport- 
ing associations  one  and  all,  are  made  up  of 
gentlemen  who  intend  to  see  that  the  game 
laws  are  enforced  to  the  letter.  The  one 
distressing  element,  the  great  flaw  in  the 
scheme  of  our  game  legislation  is  an  ignorant 
contempt  for  a  prohibitory  law  concerning 
the  spring  shooting  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
plover.  However,  there  is  this  flimsy  ex- 
cuse, that  the  wild-fowl  shooting  in  Kansas 
is  comparatively  nothing  to  that  of  the 
eastern   and   gulf   States,  and  the   autumn 


latter  part  of  April  and  the  first  half  of 
May,  but  the  birds  are  mating  and  nesting, 
and  it  is  cruel  sport  to  slaughter  our  wild 
friends  at  this  period  of  the  year.  We  can 
only  hope  for  yet  better  game  legislation, 
and  for  a  time  soon  to  come  when  sports- 
men know  the  voice  of  their  own  conscience 
well  enough  to  hearken  to  it. 

One  of  the  principal  sportsmen's  clubs 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  much-adver- 
tised State  of  ours,  is  the  Lakeview  Shooting 
and  Fishing  Association,  whose  membership  is 
limited  to  one  hundred,  composed  of  sports- 
men from  the  cities  of  Topeka  and  Lawrence. 
The  club  house  is  situated  at  the  toe 
of  the  large  horseshoe  -  shaped  lake,  and 
is  a  large  and  homelike  building.  It  stands 
just  at  the  foot  of  a  high,  heavily  timbered 
bluff  which  overshadows  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  lake,  and  commands  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  three-mile  stretch  of  blue  water, 
dotted    with    beds    of   lilies    and    floating 
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islands  of  mossy  water  growth.  The  waters 
are  well  stocked  with  black  bass,  croppies, 
wall-eyed  pike,  calico  bass,  channel  cats, 
and  hordes  of  perch  and  rock  bass,  and  the 
fishing  here  is  invariably  excellent.  Mon- 
ster bass,  voracious  and  fierce,  live  deep 
down  among  the  lily  roots  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  fisherman  is  to  hook  a  four 
or  five-pound  beauty. 

The  park  around  the  club  house  is  well 
shaded  with  oak  and  elm  trees,  and  under 
their  protecting  branches  the  cottages  of 
several  of  the  club  members  stand.  That 
owned  jointly  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Seery, 
W.  A.  Morton  and  "Pick"  Smith,  is  adver- 
tised to  whom  it  may  concern  as  "The 
Dew  Drop  Inn."  So  reads  the  sign  over 
the  door,  and  the  head  of  a  five-pound  bass, 
nailed  thereto,  with  open  mouth  perpetu- 
ally yawning  a  welcome,  seems  to  lend  a 
meaning  to  the  wording.  We  "dew  drop 
inn"    and   find    ourselves   in    a    cosv   little 


lines,  upon  which  are  strung  closely  many, 
many  corks  that  certainly  were  never  before 
used  as  "bobbers"  on  a  fishline.  Opening 
out  of  this  snug  apartment  are  the  rooms 
and  sleeping  apartments  of  the  owners. 

Next  to  it  on  the  east  is  the  comfortable 
cottage  of  Mr.  Reichenbach,  an  enthusias- 
tic fisherman  and  a  thorough  sportsman. 
"  Kamp  Komfort,"  the  lodge  of  Messrs. 
F.  G.  Willard,  G.  B.  Palme^r  and  Robert 
Pierce,  is  built  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  a 
two -story  cottage,  with  a  pleasant  and 
roomy  interior.  Mr.  Willard,  being  an 
amateur  photographer  of  high  merit,  has- 
substituted  for  the  glass  in  his  front 
door  and  windows,  enlarged  transparencies 
of  photographs  taken  by  himself  while 
away  on  shooting  trips,  and  the  effect  is 
very  beautiful.  The  interior  of  the  main 
parlor  is  entirely  of  the  plain  Avood  finish, 
and  a  handsome  fireplace  with  a  mantel  on 
which    the   gun-rack    is    situated,    occupies 
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parlor,  with  chairs  and  window  seats  and 
couches  inviting  one  to  rest.  At  the  back 
is  a  capacious  fireplace,  and  the  plain 
board  walls  of  the  room  are  decorated  most 
profusely  and  happily  with  trophies  of  the 
rod  and  gun,  photographs  of  hunting  epi- 
sodes and  appropriate  views,  gun-racks  and 
fishing  tackle,  while  the  windows  are  em- 
bellished with  lovely  portieres  made  of  fish- 


the  west  end  of  the  room.  A  grand  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Willard's  camera  work  cov- 
ers the  entire  wall  of  this  inviting  room,  and 
is  of  a  most  interesting  nature  to  the  sports- 
man and  visitor. 

The  club-house  is  an  inviting  and  com- 
modious building,  with  probably  the  largest 
fireplace  in  Kansas.  It  is  built  of  the 
small    granite    boulders   commonly   termed 
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"nigger-heads,"  so  common  in  the  hilly 
regions  of  the  State.  Around  the  com- 
forting blaze  the  hunters  assemble  in  the 
chill  of  an  autumn  evening,  and  while  away 
the  hours  with  yarns  that  should  make  the 
shades  of  Walton  and  Nimrod  thrill  with 
envy,  and  tremble  for  their  reputation.  Each 
member  may  catch  fifteen  pounds  of  fish 
per  day  and  no  more.  The  rules  place  no 
restriction  upon  the  number  of  ducks  one 
may  kill,  but  I  am  glad  to  state  that  no 


member  ever  abuses  the  privilege  granted 
him  in  this  respect.  A  sportsman's  club 
it  is,  composed  of  whole-hearted  gentle- 
men who  look  upon  wanton  destruction  of 
game  as  a  violation  of  the  higher  tenets 
of  humanity.  The  future  prospects  of  Kan- 
sas sport  and  the  protection  of  Kansas  game 
would  be  brightened  and  enhanced  by  the 
founding  of  a  few  more  clubs  on  a  par 
with  The  Lakeview  Shooting  and  Fishing 
Association. 


MIDSUMMER 


By  B.  F.  Leggett 


A  seamless  robe  the  summer  weaves  in  nature's  mystic  loom, 
As  o'er  the  fields  the  gray  smoke  hangs  of  grasses  bent  in  bloom; 
The  daisy  swings  his  shield  of  pearl  with  matchless  boss  of  gold 
And  buttercups  in  airy  surf  before  the  wind  are  rolled; 
Through  earth  and  air  the  brimming  tides  of  endless  being  run 
In  homage  to  his  kingly  sway — the  all  benignant  sun; 
And  from  the  tiniest  folded  wing  to  strongest  pinion  furled 
The  grace  of  broad  midsummer's  noon  is  brooding  o'er  the  world. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  VS.  THE  POT   HUNTER 


THE    GAME    SITUATION    IN  THE   INDIAN   TERRITORY 

By   Robert  Bruce 


THE  lands  now  held  in  severalty  by  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Seminole,  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indian  nations  are 
the  natural  homes  of  the  small  game  which 
was  so  plentiful  in  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri River  States  a  generation  ago.  To  this 
list  the  Osage  nation,  across  the  line  in  Okla- 
homa, may  be  added"  for,  although  the  po- 
litical status  there  is  slightly  different,  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  sport  are  identical. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
the  principles  of  true  sport  are  as  yet  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  seldom  practised 
•either  by  natives  or  visitors.  But  the  pro- 
tective provisions  of  nature — the  most  prac- 
tical and  only  certain  element — are  beyond 
compare.  It  is  not  open  prairie,  which 
armies  of  hunters  and  shooters  may  trample 
and  clear  like  an  enemy's  deserted  camp; 
nor  is  it  a  deep  forest,  of  too  much  visible 
wealth  to  long  remain.  From  border  to 
border  it  is  a  "broken"  country.  Cleared 
and  wooded  spots — neither  separately  of 
great  extent — succeed  each  other  with 
notable  frequency.  Streams  rise  in  the  most 
unexpected  localities,  and  may  lose  them- 
selves mysteriously  in  the  uplands,  or  per- 
haps flow  half  the  distance  to  the  sea  in  effect- 
ing a  junction  with  one  of  the  larger  rivers. 
A  further  interest  is  added  to  the  game 
question  of  the  district  from  the  fact  that 
here,  at  last,  the  Federal  government  has 
taken  up  the  sportsman's  cause.  Oklahoma 
may,  for  her  settled  counties,  make  statutes 
of  her  own,  and  interpret  them  in  her  own 
way,  even  as  may  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Utah;  but  the  Indian  Territory  knows  no 
law  or  authority  save  the  will  of  the  na- 
tional Congress  and  its  representatives  in 
the  field.  By  watching  the  course  of  things 
here,  then,  we  are  able  not  only  to  get  close 
to  the  Federal  mind  in  these  matters,  but 
also  to  forecast,  in  a  measure,  the  probable 
workings  of  what  may  some  time  be  a  cen- 
tralized power  for  forest,  fish  and  game 
preservation  throughout  the  land. 

Not  many  years  ago,  deer  were  plentiful 
from  Ai'kansas  to  the  Texas  line.  Even  in 
the  nineties  they  were  killed  in  considerable 


numbers  where  now  are  thriving  towns  and 
small  cities.  Antlers,  Ind.  Ty.,  was,  in 
fact,  so  named  because  of  the  number  of 
horns  brought  into  the  place  in  the  early 
days — a  memory  now  of  the  hunt  and  chase 
never  to  return.  With  the  wolf  and  bear, 
the  deer  has  been  driven  into  a  few  isolated 
localities,  and  few  there  be  who  bring  down 
any  one  of  the  three  in  a  year.  The  small 
game  has,  however,  survived  remarkably. 
Quail,  snipe,  plover,  brant,  mallard,  the 
Avild  goose  and  the  wild  turkey — by  their 
very  numbers  and  the  favor  of  nature — • 
have  resisted  every  attack  up  to  the  present, 
and  one  or  all  may  be  found  in  a  two  hours' 
drive,  or  less,  from  almost  any  point  in  the 
Territory;  while  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  the  chance  for  a  telling  shot  from 
doorstep  or  garden.  Naturally,  this  magnet 
has  been  strong  enough  to  draw  game  depre- 
dators from  every  pot-hunting  center  for 
a  thousand  miles  or  more.  Indeed,  the 
element  of  outlawry  seems  always  to  add 
zeal  and  cunning  to  the  mere  commercial 
side  of  such  an  undertaking,  A  single 
seizure  made  by  the  Government  agents  at 
a  small  station  in'  the  Chickasaw  nation 
last  fall  netted  a  total  of  about  5,000  quail, 
a  portion  of  them  alive  and  crated  for  ship- 
ment to  the  northern  markets.  There  are 
over  two  hundred  of  such  stations  in  the 
line  of  these  depredations;  and  whUe  the 
instance  quoted  is  exceptional,  the  sum 
total  of  the  slaughter  is  not  only  enormous, 
but  rapidly  self-destructive.  Without  regard 
to  times  or  seasons,  wagon  loads  of  small 
game  have  been  going  out  of  the  woods  and 
fields  with   astonishing  frequency. 

The  initial  moves  toward  regulating  these 
matters  were  made  contemporaneously  by 
certain  sportsmen  resident  in  the  Territory, 
and  by  the  Indians — the  former  actuated 
by  the  prospect  of  waning  sport,  the  latter 
spurred  to  complaint  by  the  alarming  de- 
crease in  their  natural  food  supply.  Both 
sought  first  the  government  agents;  and 
there  was  straightway  a  looking  up  of 
statutes  and  rulings  in  such  cases.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  sovereign  power  ever  found 
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itself  more  helpless  to  act  in  such  a  situa- 
tion than  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  autumn  of  1900. 

In  all  the  legislation  enacted  for  these 
wards  of  the  nation,  there  was  only  a  single 
item,  in  Section  2137  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  "  traps,  guns  or  ammunition" 
used  bj''  one  (not  an  Indian)  to  trap  or  other- 
wise take  game,  except  for  subsistence  in 
an  Indian  country.  There  is  mention  of 
a  fine,  but  none  of  imprisonment.  Either 
the  prohibition  was  absolute,  or  it  meant 
nothing,  definite  terms — and  all  reference 
to  time's  and  seasons — being  conspicuously 
absent.  With  little  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  only  a  few  constables, 
with  an  allowance  of  $96  apiece  and  two 
suits  of  clothing  per  year,  to  enforce  it,  the 
results  were,  of  course,  nil.  One  may 
imagine,  too,  that  in  emergency  all  one's 
kill,  however  large,  might  have  been  planned 
for  "subsistence  in  an  Indian  country." 
The  common  law  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
was  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  Indian  Territory  many  years 
ago,  and  much  of  it  is  so  interpreted  in  the 
courts  to-day,  while  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— both  Indians  and  whites — consider 
it  co-equal  with  the  tables  of  stone  from 
Sinai.  It  was,  therefoi'e,  a  happy  stroke 
of  genius  when  the  following  paragraph, 
from  Section  1923  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of 
the  Statutes  of  Arkansas  was  boldly  ])rinted 
in  a  warning  circular  which  the  United  States 
Indian  Agent  sent  out  broadcast  under  date 
of  September  20,  1900: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  with 
intent  to  kill,  maim  or  paralyze  any  fish  or 
other  water  animals,  to  cast,  drop  or  other- 
wise deposit  in  any  river,  creek,  lake  or  pond, 
or  in  any  other  stream  or  body  of  water,  within 
this  State,  any  explosive  material  or  substance, 
or  any  intoxicating  or  stupefying  liquid,  drug, 
vegetable  or  fruit,  or  to  take  from  any  river, 
creek,  lake,  pond  or  other  stream  or  Ijody  of 
water  within  this  State,  any  fish  so  stupefied, 
intoxicated  or  killed." 

For  policy's  sake,  Section  1925  was  not 
printed  verbatim,  but  summarized  in  these 
words: 

"Section  1925  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the 
Statutes  of  Arkansas  pro\ides  that  any  person 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1923  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  not 
less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty 
dollars." 

The  year  1901  may,  however,  see  a  re- 
versal of  present  unhappy  conditions.     Sen- 


ator Quarles,  of  Wisconsin,  was  in  the 
Territories  a  short  time  ago,  in  conference 
with  the  local  sportsmen,  as  well  as  with 
the  Federal  representatives  over  the  matter. 
They  are  now  preparing  a  bill  covering  the 
subject  as  appears  to  them  best,with  especial 
regard  to  the  seasons;  and  he  is  to  take 
charge  of  it  in  Washington.  Without  dcubt, 
this  effort  will  be  speedily  successful.  Once 
a  Federal  statute,  the  ubiquitous  United 
States  marshal,  whose  income  is  in  the 
form  of  fees  for  services  actually  rendered^ 
will  look  to  its  enforcement. 

In  the  meantime,  various  plans  to  lessen 
the  destruction  of  game  are  being  put  in 
motion  by  the  present  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  five  civilized  tribes  at  Musco- 
gee, Ind.  Ty.— Mr.  J.  Blair  Shoenfclt;  with 
the  active  assistance  of  his  colleagues,  and 
other  friends  of  the  cause. — Himself  a 
sportsman,  and  a  man  of  affairs,  he  knows 
the  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  impossibility^ 
of  complete  prohibition.  As  an  alternative, 
he  has  adopted  the  plan  of  granting  a  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  permit,  or  both,  in  season,  to 
persons  known  or  vouched  for  as  reasonable 
and  responsible  sportsmen.  Not  every  ap- 
plicant, even  with  satisfactory  recommenda- 
tions, gets  what  he  seeks.  Mr.  Shoenfeit 
allowed  me  to  glance  at  a  formal  applica- 
tion sent  from  the  East  and  bearing  the  in- 
dorsement of  a  United  States  Senator  of 
national  prominence,  which  he  was  in  the 
act  of  declining  because  the  shooting  in- 
tended to  be  done  was  not  in  season,  and 
hence  out  of  harmony  with  the  canons  of 
sport!  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  extra 
work  called  for  by  this  care  of  the  game  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  agent. 

Not  a  day  too  soon  is  the  awakening  to 
the  imminent  danger  from  the  pot  hunter. 
On  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  winters 
in  the  two  territories,  wild  geese  fre- 
quently go  no  farther  south;  hence  a 
double  reason  why  their  protection  should 
be  regulated  by  laws  capable  of  enforce- 
ment. It  is  a  natural  home  for  quail  and 
other  small  game,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  sooner  or  later,  the  more  or  less 
game-stripped  fields  of  the  North  and  East 
may  need  to  be  restocked  from  this  region. 
Hence  it  is  not  a  question  of  local,  or  even 
of  sectional  importance.  It  may  be  that 
from  this  beginning  shall  come  the  prece- 
dent for  a  comprehensive  system  of  forest, 
fish  and  game  protection  throughout  the 
national  domain. 
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By   W.   H.   Rowe 


WHEN  the  cables  flashed  to  America 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  5,  1901, 
the  news  that  th  i  colors  o  Hon. 
William  C.  Whitney  had  been  carried  to  vic- 
tory in  the  most  coveted  event  of  all  turfdom, 
the  English  Derby,  it  seemed  for  the  moment 
absolutely  impossible  to  realize  that  Mr. 
Whitney's  career  as  a  turfman  dated  back 
■considerably  less  than  four  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  his  "light  blue,  brown  cap"  did 
not  make  their  public  appearance  until 
the  Spring  of  1898.  Mr.  Whitney's 
■debut  was  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  turf  events  of  the 
past  decade,  however. 
and  it  is  exceedingly 
■doubtful  if  our  turf 
has  ever  exper- 
ienced the  ac 
quisition  of  a 
gentleman  of 
more  unique 
prominence 
or  of  more 
thoroughly 
desirable 
individual- 
ity. While 
never  as- 
iSuming  to 
take  any 
position  of 
particular 
pre-eminence 
in  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  of 
the  turf,  and 
while  invariably 
indicating  a  disin 
clination  to  be  pub- 
licly quoted  on  racing 
subjects,  the  weight 
Mr.  Whitney's  influence 
has  nevertheless  been  unmis- 
takably thrown  upon  the 
very  best  side  of  all  matters  hon.  w.  c. 

whose  healthy  life  is  the  very 
vitality  of  the  turf  itself,  and  the  present 
prosperity  and  popularity  of  racing  in  the 
^ast   are  in  no  small  measure  due    to  the 
strength  which  it  derived  upon  the  accession 


of  Mr.  Whitney,  as  well  as  to  the  wide- 
spread interest  which  the  very  acquisition 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  so  many  years 
been  prominent  in  national  executive  circles 
naturally  created.  The  growth  of  his  racing 
and  breeding  establishments  has  in  these 
few  years  been  nothing  short  of  phenom- 
enal, and  the  successes  of  his  colors  have 
already  embraced  many  of  our  own  leading 
turf  classics,  the  winning  of  which  has  doubt- 
less been  in  a  measure  fully  as  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Whitney  as  his  latest  Eng- 
lish Derby  triumph  itself. 

Probably  few  lovers  of 
the  thoroughbred,  let 
alone  the  general 
public,  realize  how 
purely  spontan- 
eous— if  not,  in- 
deed, almost 
capricious — 
were  the  cir- 
cumstances 
which  led  to 
the  inaug- 
uration of 
the  career 
which  has 
in  so  short 
a  time  car- 
ried  Mr. 
'  Whitney  to 
the  highest 
altitude  of 
turf  triumphs 
on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 
Traveling  some- 
what aimlessly  in 
the  West  with  a 
party  of  friends  latei 
in  the  autumn  of  1897, 
the  'topic  of  racing  be- 
came in  some  way  or  another 
so  interesting  to  Mr.  Whitney 
that  he  and  his  friends  sud- 
denly found  themselves  pos- 
sessed with  a  desire  to  "drop  down"  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  the  customary  au- 
tumn sales  of  thoroughbreds  were  in  pro- 
gress.    With  scarcely    a  thought   of  any- 
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thing  further  than  owning  a  race-horse 
or  two  which  would  be  modestly  raced  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  party,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney thus  entered  the  lists  as  a  bidder. 
"The  whole  thing  was  new  to  me,"  Mr. 
Whitney  laughingly  declared  to  me  a 
twelve  month  later,  "and  the  various  horse 
names  in  the  pedigrees  were  about  as 
unintelligible  to  the  whole  party  as  anything 
could  be,  but  we  sat  there,  looking  as  much 
like  veterans  as  we  possibly  could  and  I 
soon  found  myself  possessed  of  the  nucleus 
for  quite  a  racing  stable." 

The    initial    Westbury  stable — so    styled 


turf  world  by  the  purchase  of  Jean  Beraud^ 
the  "crack"  two-year-old,  for  $40,000  and 
a  contingency  upon  the  colt's  subsequent 
winnings,  and  the  year  closed  with  no  less 
than  twenty-five  races  of  a  total  value  of 
$38,461  to  the  stable's  credit. 

Always  racing  upon  the  highest  plane, 
Mr.  Whitney's  interest  in  the  sport  con- 
tinued to  grow  so  rapidly  that  his  purchases 
of  race-horses  and  yearlings  in  1898  enabled 
him  to  inaugurate  the  campaign  of  1899 
with  so  extensive  an  establishment  that  no 
less  than  twenty-three  horses  sported  its 
colors    during    the    season,    the    aggregate 
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in  some  turf  circles  because  Mr.  Whitney's 
"home  stable"  is  located  at  his  country 
seat  at  Westbury,  Long  Island  —  com- 
prised ten  horses,  and  the  entries  were 
made  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Paget,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Whitney's  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Hugh  Almeric  Paget.  The  estab- 
lishment was  not  long  confined  to  ten 
anirrials,  however,  for  the  season  of  1898 
was  scarcely  under  way  before  the  owner  of 
the  "light  blue,  brown  cap"  gave  unmis- 
takable ev"dence  that  his  interest  in  racing 
was  growing  in  almost  geometrical  pro- 
gression with  every  passing  day.  Indeed, 
in  a  very  few  weeks  he  electrified  the  entire 


results  of  the  campaign  being  thirty-two- 
victories  of  a  total  value  of  $61,550.  The 
most  notable  performer  was  Jean  Beraud, 
Avhose  only  two  appearances  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Withers  and  Belmont,  two 
of  America's  most  famous  classics,  but 
a  feature  of  almost  equal  importance  with 
even  the  former  triumph  was  the  victory 
of  the  three-year-old  filly  Admiration  in 
the  celebrated  match  race  with  May  Hemp- 
stead at  Sheepshead  Bay  in  June. 

If  the  Westbury  stable  of  1899  was  exten- 
sive, what  shall  be  said  of  its  proportions  in 
1900,  when,  in  addition  to  the  forces  under 
the  charge  of  the  trainer  at  the  home  stable 
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Mr.  Whitney's  representatives  overflowed 
into  the  establishments  of  two  other  trainers. 
That  year  saw  Mr.  Whitney  enter  his  horses 
in  his  own  name,  and  the  campaign  was 
made  memorable  by  thirty-one  victories  of 
a  total  value  of  $92,545.  Easily  the  most 
important  triumph  was  that  of  the  two-year- 
old  Ballyhoo  Bey  (purchased  as  a  yearling  for 
$12,000)  in  the  valuable  Futurity  Stakes 
at  Coney  Island.  The  two-year-old  Prince 
Charles,  selected  personally  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney at  a  yearling  sale  the  previous 
spring,  captured  the   rich  Great  American 


class  American-bred  importations  of  the 
past  winter,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
foreign  purchases,  was  increa:ed  early  in 
the  spring  by  the  leasing  of  horses  bred 
and  owned  by  Lady  Meux  and  Capt. Eustace 
Loder.  These  horses  had  previously  been 
leased  by  the  late  Lord  William  Beresford 
who  had  been  a  co-employer,  with  Mr. 
Whitney,  of  the  services  of  the  American 
trainer  John  Huggins  for  the  season  of  1901. 
Lady  Meux's  lot,  as  a  matter'of  fact,  included 
the  Derby  hero,  Volodyovski,  and  thus  it 
was  that  Mr,  Whitney  assuming  the  lease 
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Stakes  at  Brooklyn,  while  Killashandra,  Elk- 
horn,  Rush  and  Jean  Beraud  also  won  im- 
portant races  in  addition  to  Kilmarnock's 
classic  Withers.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Whitnej^ 
had  entered  upon  his  English  campaign, 
where  his  purchases,  trained  by  Mr.  Purcell 
Gilpin,  won  seven  races  of  a  value  of  £2,253. 
The  present  year  has  witnessed  no 
diminution  of  Mr.  Whitney's  racing  in- 
terests, but  on  the  contrary,  his  opera- 
tions are  practically  upon  a  larger  scope. 
The  "home  brigade"  embraces  upwards 
of  two  score  animals,  while  the  English 
division,  originally  consisting  of  eight  high- 


of  Heath  House,  one  of  Newmarket's  leading 
training  establishments,  which  had  previ:usly 
been  shared  by  his  deceased  associate, 
thereby  marshalled  under  his  banner  the 
services  of  the  colt  which  was  destined  to 
win  for  his  "  Eton  blue  (as  it  is  known  abroad) 
brown  cap"  its  first  English  Derby.  What 
many  turfmen  of  the  mother  countrj'  have 
in  vain  striven  all  their  lives  to  achieve, 
namely,  a  Derby  victory  for  their  colors, 
has  thus  been  accomplished  by  the  indomit- 
able energy  and  sportsmanlike  enthusiasm  of 
an  American  turfman  in  only  the  fourth  year 
of  his  participation  in  the  "sport  of  kings." 
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But,  after  all,  I  have  only  imperfectly  out- 
lined the  scope  and  history  of  Mr.  Whitney's 
turf  achievements.  In  addition  to  all  his 
vast  racing  interests  he  has  accumulated 
a  breeding  stud  of  no  less  than  sixty  choice 
and  high-priced  mares,  presided  over  by  the 
S60,000  Hamburg  and  the  $49,000  Meddler. 
An  entire  farm  in  the  "blue  grass  region"  of 
Kentucky  is  required  for  this  branch  of  his 
turf  activity,  but,  not  content  with  the  pro- 
duce of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Whitney  is  a 
steady  buyer  of  choice  yearlings  at  the  pub- 
lic sales,  and  was  the  inspirer  of  last  year's 
purchases  of  the  $20,000  Yankee,  the  $10,000 
Blackstock,  the  $6,100  Highflyer  and  the 
$2,550  Blue  Girl,  of  all  of  whom  he  is  the 
owner  in  association  with  J.  E.  Madden,  in 
whose  colors  they  are  this  season  performing. 

Even  yet  is  my  consideration  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  turf  activities  incomplete,  for 
mention  must  be  made  of  his  incomparable 
training  stables  at  Westbury — stables  un- 
approached  in  this  or  any  other  country 
for  scope,  elegance  and  completeness  of 
r^ppointments.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Whitney 
owns  a  mansion  and  superb  racing  stable 
adjacent  to  the  Sheepshead  Bay  race-course. 
Here  his  charges  are  housed  during  the 
weeks  of  racing  on  the  neighboring  courses, 
and  here  their  owner  spends  many  happy 
days  among  them,  finding  as  much  enjoy- 
ment in  visiting  them  during  their  hours  of 
comparative  retirement  as  in  contemplation 
of  their  performances  upon  the  race-course 
when  the  bugle  has  sounded  the  call  "  to  the 
post."  More  than  once  have  I  heard  Mr. 
Whitney  declare  that  his  race-horses  have  so 
interested  him,  furnishing  him  a  complete 
transition  from  his  business  cares  and  bring- 
ing him  so  many  hours  of  enjoyment  in  the 
open  air  under  exhilarating  conditions, 
that  he  verily  believes  the  "sport  of 
kings"  will  have  added  years  to  his  life. 
Let  us,  indeed,  hope  that  this  is  destined 
to  prove  true. 

Any  consideration  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitney 
as  a  turfman  would  be  totally  inadequate 
and  incomplete  were  mention  omitted  of 
his  sportsmanlike  love  for  his  horses  as  in- 
dividuals. Veritably  like  the  affection  of  a 
boy  for  his  pets  has  been  the  esteem  of  Mr. 
Whitney  for  his  favorites  in  the  service  of  his 
colors,  and  it  would  be  especially  difficult 
to  imagine  more  inspiring  instances  of  such 
devotion  on  the  part  of  an  owner  than  his 
fondness  for  two  of  the  members  of  his  first 
year's   string,    the   steeplechaser   Shillelah, 


and  Jean  Beraud.  Poor  ShUlelah — I  call  him 
"poor"  in  the  sympathetic  sense,  owing  to 
his  untimely .  death  during  the  winter  of 
1898-9 — was  easily  the  cross  country  cham- 
pion of  1898.  "The  grandest  of  all  grand 
steeplechasers"  was  my  epitome  of  him  in 
a  journalistic  article  some  weeks  after  his 
death,  and  despite  tremendous  business 
interests  and  activities,  Mr.  Whitney's  eye 
did  not  miss  my  modest  tribute  to  his 
deceased  favorite.  Indeed  it  was  but  a  day 
or  so  ere  I  received  from  Mr.  Whitney  a 
letter — not  a  dictated  typewriter  affair,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  busy  a 
man,  but  a  personally  written  note — from 
which  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  quoting: 

"  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
touching  and  well-judged  tribute  to  the  great- 
ness of  Shillelah.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
unconquered  as  to  his  courage.  He  never  laid 
down  until  he  fell,  dead." 

Need  I  add  that  the  pen  which  indited 
those  words  was  moved  by  a  hand  whose 
guiding  impulse  was  a  true  love  for  a  great 
horse?  The  very  phrases  themselves  unmis- 
takably testify  to  the  fact,  let  alone  the  gen- 
uine sentiment  which  may  be  read  between 
the  lines.  Then  too,  Mr.  Whitney's  fondness 
for  Jean  Beraud  could  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. When  Kilmarnock  last  year  won 
for  Mr.  Whitney  his  second  consecutive 
Withers,  the  master  of  Westbury  met  my 
congratulations  directly  after  the  race  with 
a  response  in  which  a  tone  of  unmistakable 
tenderness  mingled  with  his  joy  as  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  I  am  very  much  pleased  at  Kilmar- 
nock's victory,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before 
I  am  as  deeply  interested  in  a  Withers  as  I  was 
in  Jean  Beraud's  last  year."  Not  even  the  tri- 
umph of  the  hour  could  efface  Mr.  Whitney's 
fond  recollection  of  the  "gallant  little  colt" 
which  had  won  for  the  "  light  blue,  brown  cap" 
its  first  American  classic.  What  with  his 
enthusiasm,  his  indomitable  energy,  his  deep 
love  of  the  thoroughbred,  and  his  masterful 
command  of  great  resources,  Hon.  W.  C. 
Whitney  is,  indeed,  more  and  more  demon- 
strating himself  to  be  the  most  important 
and  valuable  acquisition  with  which  the 
American  turf  has  been  favored  in  recent 
decades,  and  one  cannot  congratulate  him 
upon  the  success  of  his  colors  in  the  "  Blue 
Riband  "  of  the  international  turf  without 
simultaneously  congratulating  turfdom — 
and  our  own  branch  of  the  "  sport  of  kings  " 
in  particular — upon  the  support  of  so  enthu- 
siastic and  valuable  a  patron. 


THE    SPORTSMAN'S    VIEW-POINT 

By   Caspar   Whitney 


.        ,  The  fir.t   week    of  June,    1901, 
American  n     i  11 

_,  .        ,  will     lonsr     remain     memorable 

rriumphs  ...  ,      „  ,        , 

,  TT^  in     American    turf    annals,    to 
at  ilpsom.  ,,  .  »  , 

say    nothing    01    annals    across 

the  water,  by  reason  of  the  twofold  suc- 
cess of  American  colors  in  both  the  Epsom 
Derby  and  the  Oaks.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard  brought  the  American 
turf  its  first  great  honor  by  winning  the 
English  Derby  with  Iroquois — a  horse  of 
his  own  breeding.  But  in  the  recent 
victories  of  Volodyovski  and  of  Cap  and 
Bells  even  greater  triumphs  are  achieved 
for  America,  because,  although  Iroquois 
was  a  product  of  American  blood  stock, 
yet  he  was  trained  by  an  Englishman  and 
ridden  by  an  Englishman.  In  the  Volo- 
dyovski colt,  leased  from  the  late  Lord 
Will'am  Beresford  estate  by  the  Hon.  W.  C. 
Whitney,  we  have  an  English-bred  horse, 
trained  and  ridden  to  victory  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  the  Messrs.  Keene's  Cap  and 
Bells  an  American  filly,  prepared  for  and 
piloted  to  victory  by  a  Yankee.  Triumph 
more  complete  would  seem  impossible  of 
attainment. 

From  the  breeder's  point  of  view,  the 
victory  of  Cap  and  Bells  in  the  Oaks — fre- 
quently and  most  appropriately  called  the 
"fillies  Derby" — eclipses,  indeed,  that  of 
Iroquois.  Mr.  Lorillard  secured  his  Derby 
winner  by  purchase  as  a  yearling,  whereas 
Cap  and  Bells  has  been  the  property  of  the 
Messrs.  Keene  from  birth,  having  been  bred 
at  their  stud  farm  near  Lexington,  Ky. 
They  not  only  own  this  queen  of  the  turf, 
but  own  her  imported  dam,  and  owned  and 
raced  her  sire,  the  late  and  famous  Domino. 

Volodyovski's  capture  of  the  Derby,  the 
"Blue  Riband"  of  the  turf  world,  indicates 
that  in  the  lea.se  of  the  colt,  the  Hon.  W.  C. 
Whitney  proved  himself  to  have  a  rare  good 
eye  for  a  horse;  thus  the  Whitney  colors 
"fight  blue,  brown  cap"  are  added  to  the 
Lorillard  "cherry  and  black"  in  the  ex- 
tremely   select    list    of    American    banners 


which    have    won    the    Derby — the     most 
signal  success  possible  to  a  turfman. 


Stamina 
as  well  as 


The     events     of     Epsom     week 
have    not    been    alone    in    testi- 


„  J  fying  to  the  merits  of  our 
^  '  race-horses,  for  after  a  some- 
what disappointing  showing  during  the 
earlier  weeks  of  the  season,  American 
horses  are  now  winning  English  races  with 
notable  regularity.  Much  of  the  success 
of  a  certain  type  of  American  turfmen 
has  lacked  the  class  which  characterized 
the  earlier  achievements  of  Mr.  Lorillard, 
but  nothing  better  could  be  desired  than  the 
present  season's  showing  of  our  represen- 
tatives. Indeed  the  high  class  of  their 
victories  is  especially  gratifying,  and  David 
Garrick's  Chester  Cup  has  done  much  to- 
wards convincing  English  turfmen  of  our 
ability  to  breed  first  class  race-horses  which 
can  go  a  distance 

Cap  and  Bells'  Oaks  also  uncovered  a 
stayer,  for  the  event  is  at  a  mile  and  a  half 
and  the  Keene  filly  "just  romped  home" 
(as  turfmen  delight  to  describe  the  easy 
victory)  by  the  ample  margin  of  six  lengths ! 
Indeed,  had  the  all-conquering  Commando 
possessed  the  Derby  engagement,  there  can 
be  small  doubt  that  he  would  have  enabled 
the  Keene  colors  to  score  the  almost  un- 
paralleled "double  event"  of  the  Derby  and 
the  Oaks  in  the  same  week;  for  Commando  is 
something  altogether  out  of  the  common  in 
the  line  of  thoroughbred  excellence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Keene  stable 
possessed  in  Olympian  a  very  probable 
winner  for  the  Derby  before  that  great  son 
of  Domino  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  in  his 
preparatory  gallops;  and  he  has  only  to 
recover  his  normal  health  and  strength  to 
even  yet  achieve  a  classic  triumph.  Kil- 
marnock, King's  Courier,  Disguise  II.,  Noon- 
day, Caiman  and  one  or  more  "dark"  two- 
year-olds,  are  among  the  American  bred 
horses  which  may  be  regarded  as  likely  to 
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join  Cap  and  Bells  and  David  Garrick  in 
scoring  important  victories  before  the  season 
ends. 

The  additional  fact  that  the  first  three 
horses  in  the  Oaks  were  ridden  by  American 
jockeys  and  that  Daniel  Maher,  Lester  Reiff 
and  Milton  Henry  have  this  season  captured 
in  succession  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas, 
the  Derby  and  the    Oaks,   appears    to    be 


1892,  when,  beaten  only  two  heads,  he  was 
at  the  finish  so  completely  outrunning  the 
first  and  second — Montana  and  Major  Domo 
— that  he  was  actually  in  front  two  jumps 
beyond  the  wire.  It  was  the  general  ver- 
dict at  the  time  that  nothing  but  miserable 
jockey  ship  deprived  Lamplighter  of  the  vic- 
tory, and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
ability  of  a  really  high-class  three-year-old 
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ample  evidence  that  we  are  holding  our  own 
in  the  riding  division  also. 


Turf 

Sensations 

on  Home 

Tracks. 


On  home  tracks  three-year-olds 
from  the  powerful  Keene  stable 
have  furnished  sensations  in  the 
early  racing  season.  Commando, 
although  n'cver  forced  to  do  his 
best  at  any  stage  of  either  contest,  performed 
phenomenal  feats  from  a  time  standpoint 
in  both  the  Belmont  and  the  Carlton,  while 
Conroy  shattered  all  traditions  by  capturing 
the  Brooklyn  Handicap.  Without  intend- 
iilg  to  in  the  least  disparage  Conroy' s  splen- 
did achievement,  I  nevertheless  fail  to  see 
why  it  should  have  been  regarded  as  an  im- 
possibility for  a  three-year-old  to  win  either 
the  Brooklyn  or  the  Suburban.  Lamp- 
lighter— then  a  three-year-old — certainly 
secured  all  the  laurels  in  the  Suburban  of 


to  win  such  an  event  had  then  been  theoret- 
ically— although  not  practically — settled. 
Conroy  has  completely  broken  the  ice,  how- 
ever, and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  fruits 
of  his  victory  will  be  an  increased  patronage 
of  spring  handicaps  by  the  better  class  of 
three-year-olds. 


Sport 

for 

Notoriety's 

Sake. 


The  correspondence  between 
the  Cup  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  and 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
which  in  its  entirety  has  been 
recently  published,  makes  clear,  through 
astonishing  disclosures,  the  real  purpose  of 
Mr.  Lawson  in  building  the  ninety-footer 
Independence.  'Twas  not  "to  help  defend 
the  Cup"  as  he  affirmed  in  his  earliest  com- 
munication, but  as  his  subsequent  letters 
reveal,  to  exploit  himself  first,  last  and  all 
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time,  to  the  chagrin  he  believed,  to  the  con- 
sternation, he  hoped,  of  the  club  whose  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  had  sometime  previ- 
ously failed  to  pass  upon  his  name. 

Mr.  Lawson  evidently  thought,  by  lavish 
hand  and  specious  play  to  the  "gallery,"  to 
ride  roughshod  over  tradition  and  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  yachts  seeking 
the  honor  of  defending  the  America's  Cup. 
He  tried  the  same  game  on  the  Cup  Com- 
mittee that  he  tried  upon  the  owner  of  The 
Abbot,  whom  by  swagger  and  a  braggart's 
bet  he  attempted  to  force  into  a  race  under 
absurd  and  unknown  conditions  respecting 
number  of  heats. 

Mr.  Lawson  defeats  his  own  purpose 
persistently,  because  the  self  advertisement 
he  seeks — and  achieves — is  not  of  the  char- 
acter to  bring  him  credit.  To  read  his  side 
only  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Cup 
Committee  is  to  understand  why  he  is  per- 
sona non  grata;  and  why  he  has  forfeited  his 
last  claim  upon  our  consideration.  His  let- 
ters prove  him  to  be  without  the  primal  in- 
stincts of  a  sportsman;  there  is  lack  of  good 
faith  and  an  effort  to  entangle  the  Committee 
all  through  them. 

.  In    dismissing    this   not    agreeable 

P     .       subject,    I    make    a   brief    resume 

„j  J     that  it  may  be  in  the  minds  of  those 

who   have  not  followed  the  matter 

closely. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lawson, 
before  placing  his  order  for  Independence, 
sought  and  obtained  of  the  Cup  Committee 
full  and  exact  information  as  to  how  and 
how  only  his  yacht  could  qualify  for  the 
America's  Cup  trial  races.  These  he  per- 
fectly well  knew  and  apparently  accepted 
in  his  first  letter  to  the  Committee.  Follow- 
ing this  communication,  however,  he  entered 
upon  a  series  of  letters,  which  obviously  had 
no  other  purpose  than  of  persistently  mis- 
understanding the  very  clear  and  courteous 
and  patient  replies  of  the  Committee.  Fin- 
ally having  apparently  agreed  to  the  pro- 
visions necessary  to  qualifying  his  yacht 
(viz.,  chartering  it  to  a  member  of  the  N.  Y. 
Y.  C),  he  insisted,  despite  his  having  been 
warned  not  to  do  so,  in  sending  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  charter,  and  an  anonymous  legal 
opinion  thereon,  which  were  an  insult  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  club. 

The  charter  was  little  else  than  a  docu- 
ment of  insinuations  and  did  not  conform  to 
the    required    conditions    of    qualification. 


while  the  legal  opinion  was  not  bona  fide 
advice  but  a  piece  of  special  (and  pretty 
poor)  pleading  for  Mr.  Lawson's  contentions. 

If  Independence  does  not  enter  the  official 
trial  races  against  Constitution,  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  failure  to  do  so  will  rest  en- 
tirely upon  her  owner.  It  is  too  late  for 
Mr.  Lawson  to  recite  his  motives  in  building 
his  boat — they  are  probably  familiar  to 
most  of  us — but  it  is  not  too  late  f  r  him 
to  give  his  designer  and  builders  the  satis- 
faction of  a  practical  test  of  the  yacht's 
qualities.  The  trial  races  are  still  open  to 
Independence,  if  Mr.  Lawson  will  comply 
with  the  conditions  he  knew  before  Crown- 
inshield  drew  a  line  of  the  yacht. 

^  The     only     pleasing     incident   in 

p.      ,         the  entire  proceeding  is  the  clos- 

,    ,j    ^     ing  one   in  which  the   Committee 

returns  Mr.Lawson  his  charter  and 

declines  further  correspondence  with  him. 

Mr.  Lawson  is  a  very  wealthy  man  and 
without  inconvenience  can,  no  doubt,  afford 
to  risk  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a 
bluff  such  as  this  he  recently  ventured  upon ; 
but  few  men,  I  should  imagine,  would  wish 
to  go  before  the  world  of  sport  on  the  record 
of  Mr.  Lawson's  letters  to  the  Cup  Commit- 
tee. It  was  an  elaborate  scheme  to  work 
up  sympathy  through  support  of  certain 
prejudiced  or  undiscerning  newspapers,  and 
so  doing,  to  force  the  Cup  Committee  to 
yield — "to  public  opinion,"  or  at  least  to 
compromise.  It  failed,  however,  to  come 
off;  some  of  the  Boston  papers  appear  to 
have  addressed  themselves  heroically  to  the 
task  of  making  public  opinion,  but  public 
'^Dpinion  in  America  can  usually  be  depended 
upon  to  follow  the  course  of  justice  and 
common  sense ;  and  it  unqualifiedly  indorses 
the  dignified  course  of  the  Cup  Committee, 
which  from  the  beginning  has  acted  not  only 
entirely  within  its  rights,  but  with  obvious 
fairness  of  spirit.  This  Committee  includes 
Messrs.  E.  M.  Brown,  S.  Nicholson  Kane, 
E.  D.  Morgan,  L.  Cass  Ledyard,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  August  Belmont,  J.  V.  S.  Oddie, 
C.  Oliver  Iselin  and  C.  L.  F.  Robinson. 

Those  of  us  who  look  farther  than  the 
average  newspaper  reader,  experience  a 
sense  of  deep  gratitude  that  the  America's 
Cup  is  in  the  care  of  so  competent  a  trustee . 
Mr.  Lawson  has  at  least  opened  our  eyes  to 
what  might  easily  come  to  pass  were  the 
classic  Cup  at  the  mercy  of  every  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry  who  happened  to  have  money 
enough  to  build  a  ninety-footer. 
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A 
Baptism 

of 
Mishaps 


No  significance  especially  ap- 
plicable to  this  year's  design- 
ing or  building  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  accidents  that  have 
befallen  Sharnrock  II.  and 
Constitution.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the 
struggle  to  reduce  weight  aloft  with  increased 
area  of  tail  spread  and  lightness  of  hull. 
Almost  every  cup  challenger  and  defender 
has  had  her  baptism  of  mishaps  in  the  pre- 
liminary tuning-up  season.  Vigilant,  Col- 
umbia, Shamrock  I.  each  had  her  troubles, 
though  to  be  sure  none  so  serious  as  befell 
Shamrock  II .  and  Constitution;  and  that  is 


Certainly  steel  is  considered  the  best  under 
present  conditions,  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  employed ;  and  the  designers  and  builders 
may  be  depended  on  to  know  the  require- 
ments of  their  plans,  and  the  strength  of 
their  material  more  intimately  than  theorists 
who  also  write. 

As  to  whether  the  telescoping  topmast 
is  cither  essential  or  desirable,  there  appears 
some  room  for  discussion.  As  now  rigged, 
any  strain  on  the  topmast  produces  a  greater 
strain  on  the  hollow  mast  into  which  it  fits 
than  when  fa-tened  to  the  outside  of  the 
mast  in  the  old  way.     If  this  is  as  it  seems 
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easily  understandable,  too,  for  the  test  of 
steel  and  wire  grows  more  severe  with  each 
Cup  year.  That  these  accidents  should 
start  argument  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
steel  and  wooden  masts,  seems  natural 
enough,  yet  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
steel  mast  will  be  replaced  by  a  wooden  one 
in  these  ninety-foot  racing  machines.  There 
is,  of  course,  more  give  in  a  wooden  mast, 
and  perhaps  it  is  less  strain  on  the  yacht 
body,  but  as  presently  constructed,  the 
modern  Cup  racer  cannot  provide  for  the 
additional  weight,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  wooden  mast  could  stand  the 
pressure — they    are    not    breakage    proof. 


to    be,    the    season   will    not    end    without 
valued  lessons. 

At  all  events  this  modern  rigging  of  steel 
masts  and  wire  rigging  necessitates  a  great 
deal  more  tuning  up  than  was  once  supposed. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  there  was  no 
stretching  in  wire  rigging — now  days  of 
tuning  up  are  required  to  make  sure  of  it. 
The  strain  on  rigging  and  mast  and  spars  of 
one  of  these  great  racers  is  tremendous,  and 
a  very  minor  accident  may,  unless  instantly 
checked,  or  relieved,  be  the  beginning  of 
a  very  serious  one.  Both  boats  will  need 
all  of  the  time  remaining  for  a  thorough 
stretching  of  their  sails  and  rigging. 
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Constitution 
and 

Independence 
to  Race  at 
Newport. 


Meanwhile  Constitution  is 
showing  that  she  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Columbia;  she 
appears  to  be  the  perfection 
of  a  great  racing  machine, 
and  seems  bothered  no  more 
by  choppy  seas  and  a  twenty-knot  breeze 
than  by  the  smoothest  of  water.  No  real 
revelation  of  her  speed  has,  of  course,  been 
made  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  but  she 
has  shown  enough  to  suggest  great  pos- 
sibilities. She  appears  to  be  notably  quick 
and  seaworthy. 

Independence  has  been  sailing  quite  a  bit 


latter,  we  know,  will  be  a  remarkably 
speedy  and  well  behaved  boat — but  Inde- 
pendence is  the  first  ninety-footer  of"  a  de- 
signer who  has  never  designed  anything 
nearly  so  large,  and  she  embodies  ideas  which 
have  not  before  been  put  into  a  yacht  of  such 
water-line  length.  Mr.  Crowninshield  has 
unquestionably  had  his  favorite  dory  model 
in  his  mind's  eye,  'and  though  the  dory  is 
seaworthy  and  a  witch  at  speeding,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  much  of  these  qualities 
her  designer  has  put  into  the  ninety-footer. 
Although  Independence  has  escaped  seri- 
ous   accidents,    she    has    baen    undergoing 


SHAMROCK  II. 


off  Boston;  indeed  she  has  quite  made  up  the 
few  days  extra  work  Constitution  gained  by 
earlier  launching.  There  is  no  doubting 
that  Independence  is  going  to  be  a  very  fast 
boat  in  light  airs  and  smooth  seas.  Whether 
faster  than  Constitution  under  these  condi- 
tions is  to  be  proven,  but  in  roughish  water 
the  Bristol  boat  has  so  far  made  the  better 
showing,  as  her  form  suggests  she  naturally 
would.  The  sailing  of  Independence  will  be 
followed  with  great  interest  by  the  average 
sportsman,  with  perhaps  more  interest  or 
curiosity    than    Constitution,    because    the 


changes  which  her  preliminary  work  indi- 
cated to  be  wise.  The  balance  rudder  hav- 
ing failed  to  fulfill  its  promise  has  been  re- 
placed by  one  of  the  regulation  pattern;  and 
the  sail  area  is  to  be  reduced  and  the  mast 
shortened.  The  boat  showed  too  much 
tenderness  in  a  ten-knot  breeze,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  reduce  the  weight  aloft. 
Hence  the  cutting  of  four  feet  off  the  foot  of 
the  mast;  the  topmast  is  to  be  shortened 
six  feet  and  the  canvas  area  reduced  by  three 
hundred  feet. 

The  first   opportunity  for   a    meeting  of 
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these  two  boats  will  be  in  the  races  off  New- 
port July  6,  8,  10  and  12,  to  which  Independ- 
ence is  eligible,  and  will  undoubtedly  enter. 
Columbia  will  also  be  in  this  race  and  provide 
some  instructive  comparisons. 


Cold 


Protector    Overton's    seizure    of 


American 

Polo 

Players 

in 

England* 


There  is  talk  again,  I  hear, 
of  a  polo  match  between 
English  and  American  teams, 
with  the  scene  of  the  proposed 
game  in  England.  This  is  a 
very  persistent  rumor  that  has 
come  to  us  with  unfailing  regularity  for 
half  a  dozen  years.  But  something  always 
turns  up  to  prevent ;  either  the  English  have 
too  extravagant  an  idea  of  the  expense 
money  they  should  be  given  to  come  over 
here,  or  one  or  more  of  the  American  players 
who  plan  to  meet  in  London  is  prevented 
from  sailing  by  business  or  other  cares.  And 
so  it  goes.  American  and  English  players 
have  met  in  London,  in  Paris  and  at  Pau 
(France),  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
several  national  peculiarities  of  playing 
form,  but  no  match  has  been  played  since 
Mr.  John  Watson's  English  team  beat  us  at 
Newport  many  years  ago. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  match  may  be 
played  this  summer  at  Hurlingham,  and 
while  it  will  not  be  an  official  one,  yet  it  will 
serve  as  a  very  trustworthy  line  on  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  countries.  Mr. 
Foxhall  Keene  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Eustis  are 
both  in  England.  Mr.  John  Cowdin  is  surely 
going  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Waterbury  has 
the  trip  in  view,  I  believe.  If  these  four 
get  together  in  England,  they  will  make  a 
strong  team  (not  the  strongest,  despite  three 
of  the  four  being  the  best  three  indi- 
viduals in  America)  but  certainly  repre- 
sentative of  our  first  class.  A  scratch  game 
with  these  men  on  strange  ponies,  and  a 
field  fifty  yards  wider  and  a  ball  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  less  in  circumference  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to,  is  not  likely 
to  find  them  showing  normal  form,  yet  they 
won't  be  so  far  off,  and  if  the  match  does 
take  place,  it  will  end  with  credit  to  America. 
Under  equal  conditions,  I  believe  we  can  beat 
the  best  of  England. 

The  home  season  thus  far  shows  a  con- 
tinual improvement  by  the  lower  handicap 
men  and  teams.  The  average  of  playing 
skill  is  growing  better  and  better;  and  there 
is  more  playing  than  in  any  previous  sea- 
son. Polo,  in  fact,  is  booming,  surely  no 
game  is  more  deserving. 


_  illegal    game  in  the  Arctic  Freezer 

„  ^  Company's  New  York  warehouse 
has  disclosed  enough  of  illicit 
possibilities  to  show,  as  I  have  for  long 
maintained,  that  the  cold  storage  warehouse 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  game  protection. 
If  there  is  real  interest  in  saving  our  birds, 
and  honest  intent  among  State  legislators, 
no  cold  storage  house  will  be  closed  to  the 
regular  inspection  of  the  protectors.  Mr. 
Overton's  seizure  amounts  to  about  48,000 
pieces  of  illegally  possessed  game,  practically 
all  birds,  and  the  significant  fact  is  that  not 
only  was  it  being  held  illegally,  but  the 
majority  of  it  could  never  have  entered  the 
New  York  market  without  violating  the  laws 
of  this  and  of  other  States  whence  the  birds 
came.  For  example,  barrels  of  birds  were 
found  which  had  been  shipped  from  Indiana, 
although  the  Indiana  law  distinctly  forbids 
the  export  of  its  game.  These  particular 
barrels  were  brought  by  the  American 
Express  Company,  which  for  transporting 
is  certainly  as  liable,  under  the  law,  as  is 
the  Arctic  Freezer  Company  for  possessing 
the  game. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
game  protection  with  any  hope  of  success, 
if  the  railroads  and  express  companies  are 
not  held  to  a  strict  accounting  before  the 
law ;  where  the  shipping  as  well  as  the  killing 
is  unlawful,  not  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
should  be  encountered  in  affixing  a  penalty. 
There  are  few  States  that  do  not  forbid 
the  export  of  their  game;  such  activity  as 
Mr.  Overton  has  shown  would  very  speedily 
put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  contraband  birds. 
I  understand  the  Freezer  company  intends 
setting  up  legal  right  to  keep  game  out  of 
season.  A  good  fight  on  the  question  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  protection,  be- 
cause of  the  wide  advertising  it  would  give 
the  penalty  for  game  law  violation.  Mr. 
Overton  is  to  be  congratulated  for  fulfilling 
his  duty  so  zealously. 


A  New 
Daniel 
Come  to 


It  seems  that  I,  in  common 
with  a  great  many  others  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  integrity 
of  American  amateur  sport, 
ju  gmen .  j^^^^  altogether  misunderstood 
the  province  of  the  United  States  Golf 
Association  and  the  sentiment  of  its  pres- 
ent officers.  Many  of  us  were  of  the  im- 
pression that  the  scope  of  the  Association's 
usefulness  was  not  intended  to  be  limited  to 
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dining  and  speechifying  and  the  mere  spread- 
ing of  rules  on  record;  most  of  us  believed 
its  interest  in  keeping  the  game  free  of  pro- 
fessionalism to  be  an  active  and  not  a  passive 
one.  But  apparently  we  have  been  mis- 
taken, for  below  is  what  the  President  of  the 
Association  has  to  say  of  himself  and  his 
executive  committee  apropos  of  two  golfers, 
Messrs.  Travis  and  Lockwood,  who  took 
free-transportation-and-board-trips  into  the 
golfing  South  last  spring,  and  thereby,  under 
the  canons  of  amateur  sport,  disqualified 
themselves   as    amateurs : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun: — Sir:  Referring  to 
a  reprint  in  the  Sun  of  yesterday  of  a  protest, 
unsigned,  which,  I  understand,  appeared  in 
the  June  issue  of  Outing,  challenging  the 
amateur  standing  of  Messrs.  Travis  and  Lock- 
wood  and  their  riglit  to  enter  any  amateur 
tournament,  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  opinion 
no  formal  recognition  can  be  taken  of  it,  in  its 
present  indefinite  form,  by  the  committee  of 
theU.  S.  G.  A.  .  .  ._  The  officers  and  the 
committee  of  this  association  .  .  .  have 
in  the  past,  and  will  in  the  future,  earnestly 
and  impartially  consider  any  complaints,  pro- 
tests or  criticisms  when  properly  presented  to 
them,  with  facts  given,  sustaining  or  bearing 
upon  the  grievance. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 
R.  H.  Robertson,  President,  U.  S.  G.  A. 

New  York,  June  7,  1901. 

Mr.  Robertson's  pronunciamento  has 
the  real  IS  ew-York-I-won't-look-if-you-don't- 
make-me  flavor,  and  will  bring  cheer  to  the 
playing  -  for-free-board-and-transportation- 
golfers,  who  appear  to  be  increasing  in  the 
land. 

Fortunately  in  the  world  of  cmateur  sport 
Mr.  Robertson's  interpretation  is  unique. 

As  for  my  charge  against  these  golfers- 
being  "  idle  talk  " — those  who  have  done 
me  the  honor  of  backing  me  up  during  my 
fifteen  years  of  humble  endeavors  for  clean 
sport,  have  not  found  my  talk  idle.  Neither 
will  the  President  of  the  Golf  Association 
find  it  so — if  he  has  the  courage  and  the 
real  interest  in  the  game's  v/elfare  which 
the  President  of  a  national  sport  associa- 
tion should  have. 


a  tour  of  the  South  and  Middle  West  to 
give  demonstrations  of  practical  road  build- 
ing, and  thereby  stimulate  activity  in  a 
direction  sorely  neglected  in  America  by  both 
our  National  and  State  governments. 

For  some  time  the  National  Good  Roads 
Association  (which,  be  it  remembered,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  bicycle  that  has  done  so 
much  for  road  improvement  in  this  country), 
has  had  this  plan  in  mind.  It  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  an  appropria- 
tion, but  Congress,  of  course,  had  no  interest 
in  bettering  the  roads  of  the  land.  Various 
State  legislatures  were  appealed  to  with  the 
same  result — for  who  among  American  legis- 
lators has  thought  for  anything  so  common- 
place— and  so  needed — as  road  improvement. 

But  the  Association  managed  to  get  its 
good  roads  train  under  way,  through  the 
generous  aid  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
Company,  which  furnished  the  train  free, 
and  of  the  Austin  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  Austin  and  Western  Company, 
which  donated  the  machinery  required  for 
the  campaign.  Equipping  the  train  and  its 
transportation  over  the  Illinois  Central  lines 
cost  $40,000  and  an  equal  amount  will  be 
spent  in  demonstrating,  at  the  various  stops 
of  the  train,  the  methods  of  scientific  road 
making.  The  plan  is  to  stop  at  certain 
towns,  well  chosen  over  a  given  area,  and 
there  hold  a  good  roads  convention  and 
build  a  sample  roadway  of  a  quarter  mile  in 
length.  Aside  from  the  officials  of  the  As- 
sociation, President  W.  H.  Moore  and  Secre- 
tary R.  W.  Richardson,  there  are  on  the 
train,  civil  engineers,  road  and  grading  and 
rock  crushing  experts,  and  expert  mechanics, 
to  not  only  supervise  the  sample  road  build- 
ing, but  to  give  all  the  instruction  required 
at  each  halt  of  the  train. 

Indeed,  not  only  is  this  campaign  stimu- 
lating interest  in  good  roadways,  but  it  is 
establishing  little  schools  of  road  building 
experts  wherever  it  touches.  Nothing  like 
it  has  ever  been  attempted,  and  nothing  was 
needed  so  sorely. 


Practical 
Campaigning 

for 
Good  Roads. 


One  of  the  most  practical  and 
extensive  campaigns  in  the 
interest  of  road  improvement 
was  set  in  mtion  at  Chicago 
last  April  by  the  National 
Good  Roads  Association.  It  was  no  less 
than  a  train  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way Company,  loaded  with  the  latest  and 
best    road -making  machinery,  starting  on 


P      .       If  evidence  was  needed  of  an  abid- 

__    ,    ,    ing  general  interest  in  the  road  rid- 
Merited     .'"',.       ,        .,  i-    i      • 

Tj.  mg    bicycle,    it    was    supplied     m 

Honors.        *..•''        ,.,.         .  \l  . 

convincing  quantities  at  the  recent 

Irvington-Millburn  Road  Run.      Though  an 

unpleasant   day    for    spectators,    with    the 

possibility  of  a  deluge,  yet  the    course  for 

practically  its  entire  length,  was  lined  with 

them;  an  estimate  of  their  number  having 
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been  placed  at  15,000.  Another  notable 
feature  of  this  historic  race  was  the 
development  into  a  champion  of  David 
Turner,  a  modest  rider,  who  works  regularly 
at  his  trade  of  plumbing  and  had  made 
himself  "fit"  for  this  particular  event 
by  riding  at  the  end  of  his  day's 
work.  How  fully  he  merited  the  honor  is 
suggested  by  his  doing  the  twenty-five  miles 
of  muddy  road  in  one  hour  fifteen  minutes 
and  twenty  seconds;  really  an  average  of 
one  mile  in  every  three  minutes.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Turner  no  less  for  overcoming 
obstacles  to  training  than  for  his  speed  and 
endurance  in  the  race.  It  marks  the  real 
champion. 

^.  Ha,rvard's  success  in  the    Inter- 

f„-  it,  collegiate  Athletic  Champion- 
ship was  an  eminent  victory  for 
the  all-round  team.  Yale  had 
previously  beaten  her  57  to  47 
points  in  dual  competition,  yet  in  the  cham- 
pionship was  second  with  30  5-6  points  to 
Harvard's  44.  Harvard  won  only  one  first, 
while  Yale  took  three,  but  the  former 
scored  in  every  event  on  the  programme 
save  the  pole  vault  and  half-mile  run, 
and  her  men  were  fit  to  the  hour.  It  was  a 
great  upset  for  Yale,  which,  not  unnatur- 
ally, had  expected  to  win. 

But  the  completest  surprise  was  given 
by  Pennsylvania,  Avhich,  from  having  won 
the  championship  four  years  in  succession, 
fell  to  seventh  place  in  1901,  with  6  5-6 
points.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  two 
causes,  one  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the 
university,  and  the  other  suggesting  the 
need  of  more  earnest  search  among  the 
2,700  students.  The  first  was  the  disquali- 
fication by  the  faculty  of  two  men,  who, 
though  eligible  under  the  Intercollegiate 
rules,  were  not  so  when  measured  by  the 
high  ethical  standards  at  this  university. 
These  two  men  had  been  depended  on  to 
win  15  points.  The  second  cause  may  be 
traced  to  Pennsylvania's  reliance  upon  stars 
during  the  recent  years;  or  perhaps  it  was 
because  she  was  unfortunate  in  having 
stars  who  gave  no  opportunity  to  the 
lesser  lights;  at  all  events  the  loss  of 
these  stars  this  year  uncovered  the  pauc- 
ity of  the  material  to  take  their  place. 
Then,  too,  the  loss  of  the  trainer  who  had 
been  with  them  during  their  prosperity, 
no  doubt  had  a  somewhat  demoralizing  effect 
and  one  from  which  I  look  for  complete  re- 
covery in  another  year. 


and  the 

Crews 

at  Home, 


The  record  follows  of  winners  of  the 
present  Intercollegiate  Cup,  which,  after 
fourteen  years  of  competition,  is  to  become 
the  property  of  the  university  having  won 
it  the  greatest  number  of  times  during  that 
period.  Harvard  won  the  trophy  in  1890,  '91, 
'92  and  1901;  Yale  in  1893,  '94,  '95  and  '96; 
Pennsylvania   in    1897,    '98,    '99  and  1900. 

Mr.   James   E.   Sullivan,   who   succeeded 

the   late    "Father   Bill"    Curtis   as   referee 

of  these  games,  filled  the  office  with  modesty 

and  ability. 

_,  ,       ,      The  university  crews  this  year 

rennsylvania      ,  •  J       i  i        t     ±, 

'    J  show     considerably     better 

,„j  ♦*,»  form  than  the  baseball  nines, 
the  latter  of  which  have  for 
the  greater  part  played  rag- 
gedly. Princeton,  while  not 
free  from  loose  work,  has,  however,  shown 
periods  of  thoroughly  first-class  ball,  and 
seems  to  me  at  this  writing  the  strongest  of 
the  nines. 

The  crews  show  a  better  average  of  good 
rowing  than  in  any  year  I  recall;  not  that 
there  are  wonders  among  them,  but  the 
general  work  is  more  even. 

Cornell  has  a  much  better  crew  than  last 
year,  and  seems  to  have  a  good  chance  of 
beating  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia.  I 
doubt  if  either  Harvard  or  Yale  will  have  so 
finished  or  so  fast  a  crew  as  each  had  last 
year.  Harvard  has  a  strong  though  not  a 
finished  eight,  and  though  Bancroft  has  done 
pretty  well  at  stroke  he  is  not  suited  to  the 
place. 

It  is  a  good  lot  of  men  in  Yale's  shell,  too, 
but  they  have  not  been  making  the  boat  go 
very  fast.  There  is  an  innovation  in  their 
work  which  is  puzzling;  they  are  being 
coached  to  lift  with  their  legs  and  not  with 
their  shoulders;  they  do  not  get  their  shoul- 
ders on  at  the  beginning  of  the  catch  and  re- 
cover so  quickly  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  them  to  last  strong  for  a  long  distance. 
If  Harvard  gets  together  after  its  last  shake- 
up  it  will  have  a  great  chance  to  win  out. 

Columbia  pulled  a  comparatively  short, 
clipping  stroke  at  Ithaca,  and  will  have  to 
lengthen  it  or  be  beaten  by  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin  over  four  miles. 

Pennsylvania's  Henley  crew,  now  in  Eng- 
land, must  improve  greatly  on  the  sprinting 
rhown  against  Annapolis,  and  especially  on 
the  start,  if  they  would  win  ths  Grand 
Challenge  Cup.  I  think  the  men  have  the 
spr'nt  in  them,  but  it  must  be  brought  out. 
They  don't  get  going  fast  enough. 
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PERTINENT  PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

THE  most  notable  of  all  the  month's  records 
and  performances  have  been  those  of  the 
weather.  The  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  such  a  wet  springtime,  save  perhaps  the 
spring  of  1898.  No  comparison,  therefore, 
of  the  track  performances  of  1901  with  those 
of  previous  years  will  be  worth  the  making 
which  does  not  take  into  large  account  the 
effects  of  protracted  rain  and  cold  weather, 
not  only  in  practice  work,  but  on  important 
competition  days  as  well.  On  May  11th 
were  held  the  Yale-Harvard  games  at  New 
Haven  and  the  Penn-Columbia  games  at 
Philadelphia,  both  of  which  series  were  run 
off  upon  tracks  but  lately  drenched  with  rain. 
On  May  18th  the  Princeton-Columbia  games 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  Inter- 
collegiate championships  at  Worcester  were 
decided  in  the  rain;  but  for  the  intercollegiate 
championships  at  Berkeley  Oval,  New  York,  on 
May  25th  was  reserved  "the  limit"  of  bad 
weather.  The  trials  had  been  run  on  Friday, 
the  24th,  under  cloudless  skies  and  a  ther- 
mometer of  82.  On  Saturday  the  ther- 
mometer registered  50,  a  penetrating  wind 
blew  and  the  rain  fell  in  sheets.  The  track 
was  almost  entirely  under  water.  The  per- 
formances under  such  conditions  were  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  To  wade  through  water 
from  one-half  to  two  inches  deep  in  places, 
and  turn  in  time  like  that  which  is  tabulated 
below,  indicates  speed  which  is  fully  equal  to 
the  best  standards  of  previous  meetings : 

100  yards  dash,  10  l-5s. ;  220  yards  dash,  22  3-5s. ; 
120  yards  hurdles.  16  l-5s.;  220  yards  hurdles,  25  2-5s.; 
440  yards  run,  51  3-5s. ;  half-mile,  2m.  3  3-5s. ;  one 
mile,  4m.  31  3-5s.;  two  m,ilerun,  10m. 

The  runners  were  chilled  through,  soaked 
with  rain  and  blinded  with  mud,  while  in  the 
field  events  a  foothold  was  almost  an  im- 
possibility. 

YALE    57,    HARVARD    47,    NEW   HAVEN, 
MAY  11,    1901. 

100  yards  dash. — 1,  N.  H.  Hargrave  (Y)  by  2  yards; 

2,  M.  T.  Lightner  (H) ;  3,  E.  H.  Webb  (H) ;  lOs,  (J. 
E.  Haigh  of  Harvard  stopped  at  90  yards).  220 
yards  dash. — 1,  Hargrave  (Y)  by  1  yard;  2,  C.  Dupee 
(Y);  3,  M.  F.  Lightner  (H) ;  21  4-5s.  (W.  G.  Clerk 
H,  unplaced  in  final  heat).  120  yards  hurdles. — I, 
J.  H.  Converse  (H)  by  2  yards;  2,  E.  J.  Clapp  (Y) ;  3, 
J.  G.  Willis  (H);  15  4-5s.  (J.  H.  Hallowell,  H,  was 
unplaced  in  final  heat).  220  yards  hurdles. — 1,  J.  G. 
Willis  (H)  by  2  yards;  2,  Clapp  (Y) ;  3.  Converse;  25s. 
(J.  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Y.,  unplaced  in  final  heat).  440 
yards  run.— I,  Clerk  (H)   1  yard;  2,  J.  R.  Hunter  (Y) 

3,  T.  L.  Manson  (H) ;  51  2-5s.  Half-mile  run.— 
1,  G.  E.  Behr  (H)  5  feet;  2,  E.  H.  Boynton  (H) ;  3,  D. 
W.  Franchat  (Y) ;  2m.  1  l-5s.  One  mile  run. — 1, 
H.  B.  Clark  (H)  6  yards;  2,  W.  B.  Weston  (Y) ;  3, 
W.  D.  Waldron  (Y) ;  4m.  29  2-5s.  Two-mile  run.— 
1,  B.  G.  Teel  (Y)  12  yards;  2,  O.  W.  Richardson  (H) 
3,  L.  L.  Gay  (Y) ;  9m.  55  4-5s.  Running  high  jump. — 
1,  J.  S.  Spraker  (Y)  6ft.  iin.;  2,  S.  G.  Ellis  (H) ;  ,5ft. 
lliin.;    3,    C.    M.    Rotch    (H),    5ft.    10|in.     Running 


broad  jump.— I,  J.  H.  Shirk  (H)  21ft.  llin.;  2,  A.  W. 
Ristine  (H)  21ft.  9in.;  3,  .J.  Foster,  Jr.  (H)  21ft.  6iin. 
Pole  vault.— \,  J.  H.  Hord,  H.  H.  Pease  and  D.  P. 
Thompson,  all  of  Yale,  cleared  10ft.  3in.  No  Har- 
vard man  succeeding,  the  event  was  left  a  tie  at  that 
height.  Throwing  \Q-lb  hammer. —  1,  G.  S.  Stillrnan 
(Y)  141ft.  8in.;  2,  R.  Sheldon  (Y)  132ft.  9in.;  3 
F.  G.  Brown,  Jr.  (Y)  129ft.  liin.  Putting  \&-lb  shot.— 
1,  Sheldon  (Y)  44ft.  S^in,;  2,  G.  A.  Goss  (Y)  41ft.  9^in.: 
3,  F.  G.  Beck,  (Y)  41ft.  5iin. 

I\.  SLIGHT  wind  favored  the  runners  in  the 
dashes  and  hurdles,  but  not  of  sufficient  force 
to  invalidate  the  excellent  records  made. 
The  heaviness  of  the  track  easily  offset  the 
effect  of  the  wind.  Yale  missed  Boardman 
seriously,  he  having  been  one  of  the  large 
number  of  track  men  who  have  snapped  a 
tendon  or  otherwise  gone  lame  in  the  cold 
weather.  Fincke,  the  Yale  hurdler,  was  also 
unable  to  compete  for  similar  reasons.  Har- 
grave is  the  first  Yale  sprinter  ever  timed 
under  22  seconds  in  a  regular  competition. 
He  also  made  the  fastest  time  ever  credited  a 
Yale  man  in  both  dashes  on  the  same  day. 
Clapp  was  not  seen  at  his  best,  having  been 
ill  for  a  week  prior  to  the  games,  and 
his  work  lacked  the  dash  which  marked  it 
at  the  championships  two  weeks  later.  Clark 
showed  himself  to  be  the  best  mile  runner 
of  the  year,  his  judgment  of  pace  and  strong 
sprint  home  being  responsible  for  the  good 
time  he  made.  Teel  also  ran  wisely,  letting 
his  field  come  back  to  him  exhausted  and  keep- 
ing enough  reserve  to  get  home  in  fast  style 
in  time  which  was  only  4  l-5s  slower  than 
the  intercollegiate  record.  Stillman  has  no 
trouble  in  getting  his  distance,  but  cannot 
master  the  staying  in  the  ring,  hence  he  rarely 
has  a  throw  ineasured  in  a  big  competition- 
Of  his  six  trials  in  these  games  only  one  was 
fair,  but  that  one  was  good  enough  to  wiii 
The  games  were  the  tenth  in  the  series, 
Yale  having  now  won  four — in  1894,  '95,  '97  and 
1901— and  Harvard  six— in  1891,  '92,  '93, 
'98,  '99  and  1900.  The  scoring  is  on  the 
basis  of  5  for  first,  2  for  second,  1  for  third. 

PENNSYLVANIA    88,    COLUMBIA    55,   MAY  11,    '01. 

1  HESE  were  the  first  dual  games  between 
the  two  universities  and  the  scoring  was  done 
on  the  regular  Intercollegiate  system  of  four 
places.     The   winners   were: 

100  yards  dash.— J.  S.  Westney  (P) ;  10  2-5s.  220 
yards  dash.— 3.  8.  Westney  (P) ;  22  3-5s.  440  ijards 
run.—G.  W.  Cook  (P);  51  4-5s.  Half-mile.— W .  E. 
Drumheller  (P),  2m.  2  2-5s.  One  mile  run.—C.  B. 
Marshall  (C) ;  4m.  35  4-5s.  Two-mile  run. — A.  C. 
Bowen,  (P) ;  10m.  7  l-5s,  120  yards  hurdle. — 
S.  Barker  (C) ;  16  4-5s.  220  yards  hurdle.  — T. 
Howard  (P) ;  26  2-5s.  Running  high  jump. — A.  A. 
Boehm  (C) ;  B.  L.  M.  Ernst  (C) ;  5ft.  Tin.  Running 
broad  jump.—T.  B.  McClain  (P) ;  21ft.  liin.  Pole 
vault.— E.  A.  Deakin  (P) ;  10ft.  Si'm.  Throwing  16-lb 
hammer.— T.  T.  Hare  (P)  ;  133ft.  llin.  Putting  16-lb 
shot.—H.  H.  Weekes  (C),  36ft.  8iin. 
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The  best  performance  was  that  of  Bowen  in 
the  two-mile  run.  He  came  home  on  a  hard 
sprint  150  yards  ahead  of  the  second  man,  in 
fast  time  for  so  heavy  a  track.  Marshall's 
"work  in  the  mile  was  very  good  and  Drum- 
"heller  and  Cook  also  showed  fine  qualities  in 
the  half-mile  and  quarter-mile  respectively. 

PRINCETON    64^,    COLUMBIA  39 J,   MAY   18,    1901. 

1  HIS  was  the  ninth  annual  meeting  between 

these   two   universities.      Princeton    has   now 

won  eight  times  and  Columbia  once — in  1894. 

The  games  were  omitted  in  1900  on  account 

of  stormy  weather.     Despite  the  cold,  steady 

rain  some  excellent  work  was  done,  notably 

by     Marshall,      DeWitt     and     Horton.     The 

winners  were: 

100  yards  dash.—n.  L.  Mills  (P) ;  10  3-5s.  220 
yards  dash.—H.  H.  Weekes  (C) ;  23  l-5s.  440  yards 
run.—n.  T.  Willis  (P) ;  53  4-5s.  Half-mile— G.  C. 
Atkins  (C) ;  2m.  6  3-5s.  One  mile  run. — C.  B.  Marshall 
(C) ;  4m.  35  3-5s.  Two  mile  run.—R.  E.  Williams  (P) ; 
10m.  37  3-5s.  120  yards  hurdle.— A.  D.  Childs  (P) ; 
17s.  220  yards  hurdle.— J.  P.  Davis  (P) ;  27s.  Run- 
ning high  jump. — G.  W.  Curtiss  (P)  ;  5ft.  7^in.  Running 
hroad  jump. — H.  C.  Brenneman  (C) ;  21ft.  5Jin.  Pole 
vault.— D.  S.  Horton  (P) ;  10ft.  lUin.'  Throwing 
16-lb  hammer.— J.  R.  DeWitt  (P) ;  156ft.  6in.  Putting 
16-lb  shot.— J.  R.  DeWitt  (P) ;  41ft.  9in. 

DeWitt,  the  Freshman  weight  thrower, 
took  but  three  trials  with  the  hammer.  His 
first  throw  was  148ft.  lOin. ;  his  second,  154ft. 
llin.,  and  his  third,  156ft.  6in.  Pretty  good 
Tvork  on  a  muddy  field.  Marshall  dupli- 
■cated  his  clever  win  of  a  week  earlier  and  in  a 
shade  better  time.  Perry,  the  champion  half- 
miler,  has  been  suffering  at  intervals  from 
water  on  the  knee  due  to  an  injury  received 
.last  summer  on  the  European  trip.  He  went 
■out  of  his  distance  and  tried  the  mile  against 
Marshall,  but  was  beaten  by  20  yards.  A  new 
■candidate  for  future  honors  appeared  in  R.  E. 
Williams,  another  Princeton  Freshman,  who 
ran  his  veVy  first  competition  in  excellent  style. 

Brenneman,  the  Columbia  jumper,  has  form 
.and  spring  which  should  land  him  in  the  front 
rank  if  he  perseveres.  Kennedy  is  a  former 
Princeton  man. 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND    INTERCOLLEGIATE    GAMES, 
MAY  18th,    1901. 

i  HIS  meeting,  the  fifteenth,  was  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  like  most  of  the  others 
this  year,  in  a  shower  of  rain.  The  cham- 
pionship was  most  bitterly  fought  between 
Williams  and  Amherst  as  the  table  of  points 
(based  on  5  to  winner,  3  to  second,  1  to  third) 
shows:  Williams,  32  1-6;  Amherst,  32;  Dart- 
mouth, 19  1-6;  Brown,  19  1-6;  Bowdoin,  18  1-6, 
Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  8J;  Wesleyan,  6. 

100  yards  dash. — 1,  H.  H.  Cloudman  (Bow.);  2, 
"W.  Rooney  (Will.);  3,  F.  W.  Haskell  (D) ;  10s.  220 
yards   run. — 1,    Cloudman    (Bow.);    2,    Haskell    (D.) ; 


3,  D.  L.  Jackson  (D.) ;  22  3-5s.  (Around  a  turn). 
120  yards  hurdles. — 1,  P.  Potter  (Will.) ;  2,  E.  S.  Wilson 
(A.) ;  3,  H.  T.  Hunt  (Bow.) ;  16s.     220  yards  hurdles.— 

1,  P.  P.  Edson(D.);  2,  Potter  (Will.) ;  3,  Wilson  (A.); 
25  4-5s.  (Around  a  turn).  440  yards  run. — 1,  F.  L. 
Thompson  (A.);  2,  C.  F.  Park  (Will.);  J.  F.  O'Neill 
(Will.);  52  l-5s.     Half-mile  run.— I,  L.  R.  Hill  (D.) ; 

2,  D.  C.  Hall  (Br.);  3,  R.  Pierce  (Br.);  2m.  3  2-5s. 
One  mile  run, — 1,  E.  C.  Hawley  (A.) ;  2,  H.  Johnson, 
(D.);  3,  S.  Steele  (Will.);  4m.  39  2-5s.  Two-mile 
run.— I,  P.  Covell  (A.) ;  2,  Hawley  (A.)  ;  3,  W.  C.  Long- 
streth  (A.);  10m.  lis.  Running  high  jump. — 1,  L.  K. 
Blackmer  (Will.) ;  5ft.  6^in. ;  2,  F.  K.  Baxter  (M.  I.  T.) 
5ft.  5Jin. ;  3,  six  men  tied  at  5ft.  3in.  Running  broad 
jump. — 1,  Cloudman  (Bow.)  22ft.  4in.;  2,  Blackmer 
(Will.)  21ft.  6in.;  3,  F.  W.  Greene  (Br.)  21ft.  2iin. 
Pole  vault.— I,  Potter  (Will.)  10ft.  6in.;  2,  R.  S.  Phil- 
lips (A.)  10ft.  3in.;  3,  W.  Squires  (Will.)  10ft.  Throw- 
ing IQ-lb  hammer. — 1,  J.  G.  Melendy  (Br.)  119ft.  9in.; 
2,  tie  between  C.  C.  CuUinane  (Will.)  and  E.  A.  Dun- 
lap  (Bow.)  at  117ft.  6in.  Putting  \Q-lb  shot.— I,  H. 
P.  McDonald  (M.  I.  T.)  39ft.  llin.;  2,  J.  W.  Park  (A.) 
39ft.  3iin.;  3,  V.  M.  Place  (D.)  38ft.  9in.  Throwing 
discus.— 1,  N.  Johnson  (  Br.)  105ft.;  2,  Parks  (A.) 
104ft.  lin.;  3,  Melendy  (Br.)  101ft.  4in.  Two  mile 
bicycle. — Run  off  on  May  21st.  1,  E.  W.  Schmidt 
(Wes.);  2,  N.  E.  Brown  (Br);  3,  C.  B.  Guy  (Wes.); 
5m.  2s. 

Cloudman,  winning  15  points,  and  Potter, 
winning  13,  were  the  best  individual  perform- 
ers. Cloudman  ran  the  shorter  dash  in  10  flat, 
equalling  the  record  of  H.  S.  Patterson  and 
others.  He  also  broke  S.  Chase's  record  in 
the  broad  jump,  clearing  22ft.  4in.  from  a 
take-off  and  into  a  pit  that  were  thoroughly 
eligible  for  cranberry  bogs.  Potter,  though 
very  lame,  did  beautiful  work  in  the  hurdles 
and  pole-vault,  only  losing  the  low  hurdles 
to  his  friend  and  pupil,  Edson  of  Dartmouth, 
by  one  yard.  Covell's  time  in  the  two-mile  run 
was  excellent,  considering  the  day  and  track. 

NOTES     ON     THE     INTERCOLLEGIATE     CHAMPION- 
SHIPS. 

JlLach  set  of  " Mott  Haven"  games  possesses 
its  distinctive  features.  This  year,  for  exam- 
ple, the  frightful  weather  shielded  the  records 
in  several  events  from  almost  certain  invasion, 
notably  the  hammer  throw,  the  pole  vault, 
one-mile  run  and  two-mile  run.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  1901  games  was  the 
exceptional  Freshman  output — Sears,  Robinson, 
Williams,  Clapp,  DeWitt,  Rust,  Manson, 
and  several  others  of  unusual  ability.  Sears 
is  the  first  Cornell  man  to  win  an  intercollegiate 
championship  in  the  twenty-five  years'  history 
of  the  present  association.  In  1874  Isaac  B.  Pot- 
ter, then  a  Cornell  student  and  sub.sequently 
president  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
won  the  100  yards  dash  in  the  college  games 
which  preceded  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  series, 
but  no  Cornell  man  has  won  since  then.  Sears 
has  beautiful  form  and  has  been  running 
so  exceptionally  at  indoor  meets  all  winter 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  was  not  more 
greatly  feared.  In  the  220  yards  trial  heat 
he  ran  in  21  3-5  without  extended  effort  at 
the  finish,  Hargrave  of  Yale  being  stretched 
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out  to  his  best  for  the  first  150  yards  of  the 
distance.  Williams  of  Princeton  had  run  in 
but  one  competition  previous  to  these  games. 
He  is  a  natural,  easy,  untiring  runner  and 
had  he  trailed  Gallagher,  the  winner  of  the 
two-mile  race,  instead  of  Teel  and  Bowen, 
who,  having  done  the  best  previous  work,  were 
therefore  expected  to  divide  first  and  second, 
might  have  changed  the  result  of  things. 
As  it  was,  his  strong  final  spurt  brought  him  in 
only  a  foot  behind  second  man,  with  Gallagher 
too  far  away  to  be  reached  in  time.  Robinson 
of  Harvard  is  tall  and  muscular,  well  put  up 
for  his  specialty  with  the  shot.  His  other 
puts  were  not  up  near  his  best  one,  but  the 
latter  atoned  in  a  measure  for  his  failure  in 
the  Yale-Harvard  games  on  the  11th.  Clapp 
of  Yale,  a  slight,  frail-looking  Freshman,  has 
been  ill  of  malaria,  but  he  revelled  in  the  muck 
and  mire  and  took  his  high  hurdles  fault- 
lessly, though  more  after  the  older  method 
than  the  Kraenzlein  pattern. 

In  the  low  hurdles  he  was  not  so  clearly 
superior,  as  Willis  in  the  outer  lane  had  to 
splash  through  deep  water  and,  nearly  blinded, 
stumbled  so  badly  on  his  eighth  hurdle  that 
he  could  not  recover  his  position.  DeWitt's 
very  short  spikes  gave  him  no  foothold  in  the 
mud  of  Saturday's  finals  and  he  could  not 
rais3  his  throw  of  the  day  before.  In  Rust 
and  Manson,  Freshmen,  and  Lightner  and 
Haigh,  Sophomores,  Harvard  has  four  very 
good  short-distance  runners,  who  ought  to 
furnish  sure  scoring  material  for  several 
years  to  come.  Lightner,  in  particular, 
is  a  strong  repeater.  After  plenty  of  hard 
work  in  the  two  dashes  he  held  Duffjr 
who  had  done  less  preliminary  work,  well  in 
the  final  of  the  100,  being  beaten  by  only  a 
scant  yard.  Manson  is  built  after  the  H.  S. 
Brooks  and  Wendell  Baker  pattern — tall, 
spare  and  wiry — and  is  particularly  adapted 
for  work  in  the  quarter  and  furlong.  Horace 
B.  Clark  closes  his  college  career  without  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  intercol- 
legiate record  in  the  mile.  His  4.31  in  a  cold, 
driving  rain  and  on  an  almost  submerged 
track  was  surely  equal  to  4.20  under  normal 
conditions,  and  puts  him  in  the  class  with 
Orton  and  Cregan,  our  best  college  milers 
hitherto.  Marshall,  the  Columbia  cracky  cast 
his  shoe  on  the  last  lap  and  lost  what  seemed  a 
good  chance  for  second  or  third.  Weston  of 
Yale  had  intended  to  hold  Clark  closely 
for  three  and  a  half  laps  and  then  try  to  beat 
him  home,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme 
failed,  for  Clark  had  more  sprint  in  reserve 
than  his  big  rival,  and  put  a  wider  margin 
between   them   than   he  had    at   New   Haven 


on  the  11th.  Holland,  the  quarter-mile  winner, 
is  an  old  stager,  having  run  for  the  Suffolk 
Athletic  Club  and  Boston  College  before 
being    corraled    by    Georgetown. 

i  HE  Michigan  team  suffered  more,in  all  prob- 
ability, than  any  other  by  reason  of  the  bad 
weather,  Dvorak,  the  great  pole-vaulter, 
losing  thereby  a  sure  first  place,  and  Fish- 
leigh's  powers  being  put  to  too  great  test  in 
three  events  under  such  circumstances,  he 
having  to  run  two  heats  in  the  high  hurdles 
and  take  part  in  the  running  broad  jump  in 
addition  to  the  fearfully  difficult  work  of 
trying  to  pole-vault.  Nufer,  the  Michigan 
quarter-miler^  also  seemed  to  labor  in  the 
heavy  going  more  than  the  other  contestants  and 
finished  a  good  fifth,  just  behind  the  Harvard 
trio.  Deakin  of  Pennsylvania  did  excellent 
work  in  the  pole  vault,  taking  his  height  in  his 
first  attempt  in  each  instance.  Coleman  and 
Horton  of  Princeton,  whose  records  are  next 
best  to  Dvorak's  and  who  have  always  pos- 
sessed the  enviable  faculty  of  rising  to  their 
best  form  when  in  actual  competition,  were 
both  out  of  condition,  Horton  failing  even 
to  qualify.  Hord  of  Yale  was  also  vaulting 
in  championship  form.  Prinstein  of  Syra- 
cuse failed  to  qualify  among  the  poorest  lot 
of  jumpers  in  any  intercollegiate  games  in 
recent  years,  but  he  was  suffering  from  an 
extremely  lame  leg.  Seven  jumpers  cleared 
within  six  inches  of  each  other,  viz.,  between 
21  ft:  6  3-5  in.  and  21ft.  ^in. 

V_xORNELL  defeated  Princeton  on  May  30th 
by  64  to  40  in  the  third  series  between  the 
two  Universities,  Princeton  having  won  the 
previous  meetings.  Sears  won  the  two  dashes 
in  fast  time  and  the  quarter.  Williams  ran 
Gallagher,  the  new  two-mile  champion  off  his 
feet  in  10.11,  and  DeWitt  threw  the  hammer 
149  ft.  6  in. 

CORNELL    64,    PRINCETON    40.     MAY    30, 

100  yards  dash.—l,  Sears  (C) ;  2,  Young  (C) ;  3, 
Mills  (P) ;  10s.  220  yards  dash.—l,  Sears  (C) ;  2,  Young 
(C);  3,  Mills  (P);  22  4-5s.  440  yards  run.— I,  Sears 
(C);  2,  Hastings  (C) ;  3,  Willis  (P) ;  52  4-5s.  Half 
mile  run.— I,  Perry  (P) ;  2,  Bellinger  (C) ;  3,  Berry  (C)  ; 
2m.  7s.  One  mile  run.—l,  Berry  (C) ;  2,  Trott  (C); 
3,  Flanders  (C) ;  4m.  44  l-5s.  Tu-o  mile  run. — 1, 
Williams  (P)  ;  2,  Gallagher  (C) ;  3,  Pollard  (C) ;  10m.  lis. 
120  yards  hurdle. — 1,  Ketchum  (C) ;  2,  Walton  (C) ; 
3,  Childs  (P) ;  16  l-5s.     220  yards  hurdle.— 1,  Lyon  (C) ; 

2,  Davies  (P) ;  3,  Walton  (C) ;  26  2-5s.  Running  high 
jump. — 1,  James  (C) ;  and  Curtiss  (P) ;  tied  at  5ft. 
7  3-4in.;  3,  Frederick  (C).  Running  broad  jump. — 
1,  Longnecker  (C) ;  2,  Bates  (C) ;  3,  Johnston  (P)  ;  21ft. 
4in.  Pole  vault.— \,  Coleman  (P) ;  2,  Moore  (P) ;  3, 
Horton  (P)  and  Frederick  (C)  tied;  10ft.  Sin.  Putting 
16Z6.  shot.— I,   DeWitt  (P) ;  41ft.   2in.;  2,   Rogers  (C) 

3,  Hunt  (C) ;  41ft.  2in.  Throwing  l&lb.  hammer. — 
1,  DeWitt  (P);2,  Wright  (P) ;  3,  Wales  (C) ;  149ft.  6in. 

On  May  31st   the  Amherst   team   won   the 

Tri-Collegiate  series  from  M^illiams  and  Wes- 

leyan     at     Williamstown.      Score  —  Amherst, 

70  2-5;  Williams,  51  4-5;  Wesleyan,   12  3-5. 

Further  comment  next  month. 
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MR.    H.    B.    CLARK. 
Harvard's  Middle  Distance  Runner,   1901. 

BASEBALL. 

-Penn.,4;   Brown,    3;   Philadelphia. 
-Harvard,   7;  Lafayette,  0;  Cambridge. 
-Princeton,    4;   Brown,    3;   Princeton. 
-Yale,   10;  Lafayette,  1;  New  Haven. 
-Williams,    6;  Trinity,   5;   Williamstown. 
-Amherst,    3;    Dartmouth,    1;    Hanover. 
—Princeton,    7;    Georgetown,    6;    Princeton. 
-West    Point,    4;    Annapolis,    3;    Annapolis. 
—Brown,    6;    Dartmouth,    0;    Providence. 
-Yale,    12;    Michigan,    3;    New    Haven. 
-Williams, 2;      Wesleyan,    1;    Middletown. 
—Brown,    9;    Michigan,    8;    Providence. 
-Harvard,    5;    Michigan,    4;   Cambridge. 
-Yale,    2;    Brown,    0;    Providence. 
— Penn.,    14;    Cornell,    4;    Ithaca. 
-Harvard,    3;    Brown,    1;    Cambridge. 
—Amherst,  3;  Williams,  2;  William.^town. 
-Harvard,    11;   Cornell,    0;  Cambridge. 
-Yale,    9;    Princeton,    8;    New    Haven. 
-Brown,    2;   Cornell,    1;  Providence. 
-Penn.,     8;     Georgetown,     4;    Philadelphia. 
-Brown,  10;  Uni'ty  of  Chicago,  4;  Irovidence. 
-Harvard,  7;  Un'ty  of  Chicago,  1  ;Cambridge. 
-Penn.,    8;    Brown,    3;    Providence. 
-Yale,    8;   Williams,    2;   New   Haven. 
-Amherst,    4;  Columbia,   3;  Amherst. 
-Princeton,    15;    Yale,    5;    Princeton. 
—Harvard,    11;   Penn.,    3;   Cambridge. 
-Lafayette,  6;  Lehigh  3;  South  Bethlehem. 
-Brown  4:  Harvard  3;  Providence. 
—Brown,   5;  Columbia,   0;  Prov  dence. 
-Princeton,   .5;  Yale,  2;  New  York. 

The  date  of  this  writing  (June  15)  finds  the 
college  baseball  season  nearly  completed.  The 
Harvard-Pennsylvania  series  has  been  played 
and  won  with  ease  by  the  Crimson ;  the  Yale- 
Princeton  series  was  a  tie  until  the  game 
played  between  them  at  New  York  on  the 
15th  when  the  Princeton  team  clearly  estab- 
lished its  siiperiority;   the  Pcnn-Cornell  series 
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has  been  won  by  the  former;  the  Yale-Brown 
series  has  been  captured,  three  straight,  by  the 
Blue,and  the  Princeton-Brown,  two  straight,  by 
the  Tigers.  Harvard  is  now  shaping  into  form 
and  has  played  much  better  than  was  the  case  a 
month  earlier.  The  defeat  of  Cornell  (11-0) 
was  the  best  piece  of  work  the  nine  has  done 
thus  far,  the  fielding  being  perfect  and  the 
batting  heavy.  Clarkson  was  hit  safely  only 
three  times,  but  one  Cornell  man  reaching 
second  base.  Clearly  the  strength  of  the 
Harvard  nine  lies  in  its  exceptional  battery. 
Two  pitchers  like  Clarkson  and  Stillman  and  a 
catcher  such  as  Reid  are  rarely  found  in  com- 
bination. The  rest  of  the  team  are  men  of 
ordinary  caliber,  just  good,  average,  depend- 
able players.  The  Harvard-Brown  series  is 
a  tie.  Brown  having  bunched  hits  and  won 
the  second  game  on  June  12th. 

Princeton's  team  has  fully  justified  the 
criticism  made  in  this  department  last  month. 
It  has  furnished  the  most  brilliant  baseball  of 
the  season  at  times,  but  on  one  occasion  it  fell 
down  badly.  For  eight  innings  at  New  Haven 
such  ball  playing  by  a  college  nine  has  rarely 
been  seen.  The  men  ran  bases  and  fielded 
with  exceptional  brilliancy.  Their  play  was 
heady,  fast,  sure  and  irresistible,  and  they 
faced  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  inning  with 
Yale  at  the  bat  and  the  score  8-3  in  Princeton's 
favor.  With  one  man  out,  two  errors  followed 
by  the  most  reliable  man  on  the  team,  Meier 
(who,  however,had  been  suffering  from  very  sore 
eyes)  and  three  very  wild  throws  by  Cosgrave, 
the  Freshman  shortstop.  These,  with  a  three- 
bagger  and  a  single  netted  Yale  six  runs  and 
the  game.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sensational 
climaxes  in  the  history  of  college  baseball,  yet 
dramatic  episodes  are  always  looked  for  in  a 
Yale-Princeton  contest  of  any  kind,  and  this 
simply  added  one  more  to  a  very  long  list. 

On  June  8th  Princeton  pulverized  the  Yale 
pitchers,  fielded  fast  and  brilliantly  won  by  15-5, 
yet  her  superiority  was  not  more  marked  than 
in  the  New  Haven  game  a  week  earlier. 

Harvard's  two  victories  over  Pennsylvania 
shattered  the  latter's  hopes  of  a  winning  nine 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  season.  The  Crim- 
son was  vastly  superior  as  the  scores,  (10-3  and 
11-3)  indicate.  In  the  two  games,  Penn  made 
but  five  hits  in  all,  while  Harvard  made  twenty- 
two.  Each  side  made  ten  errors'.  So  the  result 
was  due  to  the  Harvard  battery  work,  Stillman 
pitching  four  innings  in  the  first  game  and 
Clarkson  the  remaining  five  innings,  and  all  of 
the  second  game. 

Penn's    best   work   has    been   done    against 
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Brown  and  Cornell,  both  of  which  series  she 
has  won  without  serious  difficulty,  the  last 
game  with  Cornell  being  marred  by  very  poor 
work  by  the  Ithaca  team.  In  fact,  Cornell's 
whole  record  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
played  better  than  she  knew  how  against  Prince- 
ton, for  in  no  other  important  game  this 
spring  has  she  shown  anything  like  such  form. 

Brown  will  hardly  rank  with  the  four  leaders 
this  year,  but  she  has  won  all  the  rest  of  her 
college  games.  She  has  beaten  Dartmouth 
twice,  Wesleyan,  Cornell,  and  the  two  western 
teams,  University  of  Michigan  and  University 
of  Chicago. 

Lafayette  scored  its  usual  triumph  over 
Lehigh,  although  in  the  second  game  the  latter 
led   until   the   ninth   inning. 

West  Point  inaugurated  the  Army-Navy 
baseball  series  with  a  well-won  victory  of  4-3. 
The  Navy  fought  determinedly  but  could  not 
quite  withstand  the  Army.  Considering  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  West  Point  players  were 
prematurely  graduated  this  year,  the  success 
of  the  new  men  is  especially  complimentary  to 
the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  cadets. 


May  4. — At  Annapolis,  on  the  River  Severn.  Two 
mile  race.  Winner,  f/  S  Naval  Academy.  Stroke, 
P.    W.   Foote;  7,   R.    Williams,   Captain;   6,    Nichols; 


5,  G.  Whitlock;  4,  Freyer;  3,  Fretz;  2,  J.  O.  Fisher; 
Bow,  Bertholf;  Coxswain,  Bingham.  2d,  Yale  Second 
Varsity.  Stroke,  T.  R.  Strong;  7,  H.  L.  Laws;  6, 
C.  C.  Auchincloss;  5,  B.  C.  Rumsey;  4,  H.  S.  Hooker; 
.3,  T.  R.  .Tohnson;  2,  F.  S.  Warmoth;  Bow,  C.  B. 
Waterman;  Coxswain,   J.   B.    Minor. 

Yale  led  for  the  fir.st  quarter  mile  by  nearly  a 
length;  Annapolis  gradually  reduced  it  until  at  400 
yards  from  the  finish  they  were  even.  In  the  final 
spurt  Annapolis  won  by  a  very  small  margin. 

May  11. — At  Annapolis.  Two  mile  varsity  race. 
Winner,  U.  of  P.  Henley  eight.  Stroke,  J.  Gardiner; 
7,  W.  Gardiner;  6,  AUyn;  5,  Fliekwir,  Captain;  4, 
Crowther;  3,  Kuhnmuench;  2,  Eisenbrey;  Bow,  Zane; 
Coxswain,  Smith.  2d,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Time, 
10  minutes,  34  seconds.     Won  by  a  quarter  length. 

May  15. — Two  mile  race  at  Annapolis.  Winner, 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  2d,  Georgetown  University, 
Stroke,  Kearns;  7,  Duffy;  6,  Russell;  5,  Burt;  4,  Lynch; 

3,  Romadke;  2,  Gracie;  1,  Sinclair;  Coxswain,  Kernan 
Time,   10m  ,  33  2-£s.     Won  by  4  lengths. 

May  18. — At  Lake  Whitney,  New  Haven.  Yale 
Spring  Regatta.  Freshman  race.  Winner,  Yale 
Freshmen.     Stroke,   E.   E.   Adams;   7,   S.   G.   Stubbs; 

6,  C.    S.   Judson;  5,  C.  A.  Weymouth,  Captain;   4,   W. 

5.  Cross;  3,  G.  O.Pitzipio;  2,  J.  E.  Miller;  Bow,  W. 
Ij.  Miller;  Coxswain,  J.  F.  Byers.  2d,  Columbia 
Freshmen.  Stroke,  A.  J.  Frazier;  7,  S.  fl.  Stow:  6, 
H.  L.  Bogert;5,  V.  R.  H.  Greene;  4,  R.  Strangland ;  3, 
E.  H.  Updike;  2,  J.  S.  Maeder;  Bow,  W.  F.  Gillies; 
Coxswain,  L.  H.  Potts.  Time,  6m.  14s.  Won  by  |  of 
a  length. 

May  30. — At  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Intercollegiate  two 
mile  race  for  second  varsity  eights.  Winner,  Cornell. 
Stroke,  W.  Merrill;  7,  H.  T.  Kuschke;  6,  P.  F.  Ballin- 
ger;  5,  C.  A.  Lueder;  4,  T.  J.  Van  Alstyne;  3,  E.  D. 
Sebring;  2,  B.  H.  Smith;  Bow,  W.  O.  Beyer,  Captain; 
Coxswain,  J.  G.  Smith.  2d,  Columbia.  Stroke, 
A.  B.  Bradley;  7,  R.  B.  Bartholemew;  6,  C.  M.  Niezer, 
Captain;  5,  H.  C.  Towsend,  Jr.;  4,  L.  Iselin;  3,  S.  H. 
Stow;  2,  H.  C.  Brinkerhoff;  Bow,  A.  D.  Weeks,  .Tr.; 
Coxswain,  W.  P.  Comstock.  3d,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Stroke,  J.  H.  Hildebrand;  7,  H.  E.  Pepper; 

6,  H.   E.    Gilaspy,   Captain;  5,   A.   S.    Kuhnmuench; 

4,  J.  R.  Schoch;  3,  A.  C.  Jackson;  2,  V.  A.  Lea;  Bow, 

5,  J.  Henderson;  Coxswain,  F.  B.  Tupper.  Time, 
10m.,  .'i2s.  Won  by  2i  lengths.  A  like  distance 
between   second   and   third   crews. 


A.  Jackson,  Sub.  A.  Zane,  Bow.  A.  Kuhnmuench,  Sub. 

W.  Gardiner,  No.  7.  A.  Fliekwir,  No.  5.  G.  Allyn,  No.  6. 

H.  Eisenbrey,  No.  2.         J.  Gardiner,  Stroke.  F.  Davenport,  No.  3.        S.  Crowther,  No.  4. 

L.  Smith,  Coxswain. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S    HENLEY    CREW,    1901. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  AND  COLLEGIATE  RECORDS 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.,  March  23,  1901,  it  was 
decided  to  institute  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
Intercollegiate  records  from  1876  to  1900. 
In  making  this  revision  recourse  was  had  not 
only  to  the  official  records  of  the  Association, 
but  also  to  outside  sources  of  information; 
notably  the  files  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  and 
Outing  containing  athletic  reports  by  the  late 
Wm.  B.  Curtis.  Inquiries  were  also  ad- 
dressed to  officials  having  charge  of  the  games 
in  previous  years,  and,  in  general  all  available 
data  were  sought  with  the  result  given  below. 
In  regard  to  the  table  giving  the  record  of 


the  colleges,  1876-1900,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  note  appended  thereto,  which  explains 
the  system  upon  which  the  table  was  compiled. 
The  record  of  points  begin.s  in  1890  .and  in 
this  year  third  places  first  acquired  a  value. 
Fourth  places  have  been  reckoned  since  1898. 
The  list  of  second  places  has  been  made  com- 
plete for  the  period  covered  by  the  table, 
for  although  from  1876-1889  the  importance 
of  second  places  was  merely  contingent, 
three  times  during  that  period  the  champion- 
ship was  determined  by  them. 

J.    W.    D.    Gould, 

Sec'y.  I.e.  A.  A.  A.  A. 


I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  RECORDS  TO  1900. 

These  records  are  those  printed  on  the  opposite  page  with  the  addition  of  the 
One  mile  walk. — W.  B.  Fetterman,  Jr.  (Pennsylvania)  Berkeley  Oval,  May  28,  1898,  6m.  45  2-5s. 


COLLEGIATE  RECORDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CORRECTED    TO    JUNE    1,    1900. 


100  yards  dash. — B.  J.  Wefers  (Georgetown)  9  4-5s. 
220  yards  dash. — B.  J.  Wefers  (Georgetown)  21  l-5s. 
Quarter  mile  run. — W.  Baker  (Harvard)  47  .3-48. 
Half  mile  run. — C.  J.  Kilpatrick  (Union)  Im.  53  2-5s. 
Mile  run. — G.  W.  Orton  (Pennsylvania)  4m.  23  2-5s. 
Two  mile  run. — Alex  Grant  (Pennsylvania)  9m.  51  3-5s. 
Mile    walk.- — W.    B.    Fetterman,    Jr.     (Pennsylvania) 

6m.  45  25s. 
120  yards  hurdle. — S.  Chase  (Dartmouth) ;  A.  C.  Kraenz- 

lein  (Pennsylvania)  15  2-5s. 


220   yards   hurdle. — A.   C.    Kraenzlein    (Pennsylvania) 

23  3-5s. 
Running    high    jump. — W.    B.    Page    (Pennsylvania) 

6ft.  4in. 
Running  broad  jump. — A.  C.  Kraenzlein  (Pennsylvania) 

24ft.  4  l-2in. 
Pole  vault. — J.  L.  Hurlbert  (Wesleyan)  lift.  6  l-2in. 
Throwing  IGlb.  hammer. — A.  Plaw  (California)  165ft.  iin 
Puttin     16/^   shot.—F.  Beck  (Yale)  44ft.  3in. 


RECORD   OF  THE    COLLEGES,    1876-1900. 


Colleges. 

Harvard 

Yale 

Pennsylvania 

Columbia 

Princeton 

Dartmouth 

Amherst 

Lafayette 

Wesleyan 

College  City  of  New  York. 

Lehigh 

Georgetown 

Williams 

Syracuse 

Stevens 

Boston  University 

Iowa 

Swarthmore 

California 

Union 

New  York  University  .  .  .  . 

Michigan 

Cornell 

Brown 

Rutgers 

Johns  Hopkins 

Bowdoin 

Hobart. 

Washington  and  Jefferson. 

Trinity 

Columbian 

Haverford 


impion- 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Ships 

Places 

Places 

Places 

Places 

Points 

11 

82  5-6 

90 

1-12 

53 

1-6 

9 

5 

-6 

306  1-3 

6 

74  1-6 

68 

3-4 

27 

5-12 

10 

1 

-3 

343  1-12 

4 

61   1-4 

41 

1-4 

24 

4 

1- 

-4 

262  1-2 

3 

57  1-2 

53 

1-2 

11 

1-12 

0 

77  7-12 

1 

44 

44 

1-4 

12 

1-4 

2 

2- 

-•.i 

150   1-12 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

4 

1 

0 

25 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1-3 

0 

10  ]»-3 

0 

3 

8 

2 

0 

7 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

22 

0 

2 

8 

1-3 

0 

18  1-3 

0 

2 

4 

2 

5 

30 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

4 

1 

15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1-4 

4 

11-12 

6 

5-l'2 

4 

5- 

12 

25  3-4 

0 

0 

4 

1-4 

0 

5   1-4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1- 

4 

1-4 

0 

3-4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1-2 

0 

1-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1- 

2 

1-2 

NOTE. 

1876-1889  inclusive,  only  first  places  counted  except  in  case  of  a  tie,  which  was  decided  by  the  second  places. 
1890-1897  inclusive,  points  were  coun  ed  as  follows:  first  place,  5  points;  second  place,  2  points;  third  place, 

1  point. 

1898-1900  inclusive,  points  were  counted  as  follows:  first  place,  5  points;  second  place,  3  points;  third  place, 

2  points;  fourth  place,  1  point. 
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University  Athletics 


WESTERN  INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE  MEET, 
CHICAGO,   JUNE   1st,    1901. 

7  N  point  of  attendance  and  enthusiasm, 
-■-  the  first  meeting  of  the  Western  Intercolle- 
giate Conference  Athletic  Association  was  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  athletic  meet 
ever  held  in  the  West. 

The  performances  in  all  the  events,  with 
the  exception  of  the  weights  and  the  high 
jump,  were  of  the  first  order.  Two  records 
were  broken,  Merrill  of  Beloit  reducing  the 
previous  record  of  50 f  in  the  440  yards  run 
to  49 1  seconds,  in  a  magnificent  race  in  which 
Maloney  of  Chicago  was  outstripped  at  the 
finish;  while  Bockman  of  Minnesota  in  his 
trial  heat,  lowered  the  record  in  the  220 
yards  hurdle  to  25  seconds  flat.  In  the  trials 
of  the  100  yards  dash,  Hahn  of  Michigan 
and  Merrill  of  Beloit  each  succeeded  in  win- 
ning their  heats  in  10  seconds  flat,  a  rather 
remarkable  showing.  E.  Merrill  of  Beloit 
proved  to  be  the  bright  and  shining  light  of 
the  day.  This  young  athlete,  after  winning 
his  heat  in  the  100  yards  dash  in  10  sec- 
onds immediately  entered  the  quarter  mile 
and  won  the  event  in  record  time;  followed 
this  by  winning  the  220  yards  dash  in  22 f 
seconds;  and  then  took  second  place  in  the 
shot  put,  thus  winning  the  medal  offered  by 
the  Conference  for  individual  excellence. 

The  half  mile  run  which  was  looked 
forward  to  be  the  great  race  of  the  day  was 
something  of  a  disapointment.  Maloney  of 
Chicago,  after  his  defeat  by  Merrill  in  the 
quarter,  was  too  much  exhausted  to  com- 
pete in  it;  while  Harris  of  Minnesota,  who 
also  ran  in  the  quarter  mile,  was  hardly  at 
his  best. 

The  two  mile  race  proved  one  of  the  best 
events  of  the  day.  To  Wisconsin,  repre- 
sented by  Bredsteen,  McEachran  and  Smith, 
was,  before  the  event,  generally  conceded 
first  and  second  place,  while  Kellogg  of  Mich- 
igan and  Morris  of  Northwestern,  were  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  unknown  quantities. 

In  the  220  yards  hurdles  Maloney,  Bockman 
and  Schule  again  came  together.  In  the 
trial  heats  Bockman  lowered  the  western 
record  to  25  seconds  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  probable  winner.  In  the  finals,  however, 
he  received  a  bad  fall  at  the  first  hurdle, 
which  was  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  track,  and 
was  out  of  the  race. 

V^REDiTABLE  performances  were  made  in  both 
pole  vault  and  broad  jump,  but  the  other 
field  events  were  a  disappointment,  nothing 
worthv     of     mention     being     recorded.     The 


mile  relay  race,  an  innovation  in  the  western 
programmes,  proved  of  decided  interest. 
Minnesota  led  at  the  end  of  the  second  lap, 
but  dropped  some  twenty  yards  behind 
in  the  third.  The  final  lap  proved  a  close 
and  exciting  contest  between  Hays  of  Mich- 
igan and  Poage  of  Wisconsin,  Hays  finally 
winning,  with  Poage  a  close  second,  and 
Harris  of  Minnesota  a  few  yards  behind. 

The  point  winners  at  the  Conference   meet 
were,  Michigan,  38;  Chicago,  17;  Wisconsin,  20; 
Illinois,  6:  Northwestern,  5;  Indiana,  0;  Min- 
nesota, 14;  Purdue,  3;  Iowa,  1;  Beloit,  14. 
summaries: 

One  mile  run. — Won  by  Keachie,  Wisconsin;  Hahn; 
Wisconsin,  .^iecond;  Hall,  Michigan,  third;  4m.  .34  2-5s. 
AAQ-yards  mn. — Won  by  Merrill,  Beloit;  W.  A.  Ma- 
loney, Chicago,  second;  Poage,  Wisconsin,  third; 
49  4-5s.  100  yards  dash. — Won  by  Hahn,  Michigan, 
Leiblee,  Michigan,  second;  Bell,  Illinois,  third;  10s. 
120  yards  high  hurdles — Final  Heat. — Won  by  F. 
Maloney,  Chicago;  Bockman,  Minnesota,  second; 
Schule,  Wisconsin,  third;  15  4-5s.  880  yards  run. — 
Won  by  Hayes,  Michigan;  Harris,  Minnesota,  second; 
Foster,  Michigan,  third;  2m.  Is.  220  yards. — Won  by 
Merrill,  Beloit;  Bell,  Illinois,  second;  Hahn,  Michigan, 
third;  22  .S-5s.  Two-mile  run. — Won  by  Kellogg, 
Michigan;  McEachran,  Wisconsin,  second;  Smith, 
Wisconsin,  third;  10m.  9  .3-5s.  220  yards  hurdles. — 
Final  heal. — Won  by  F.  Moloney,  Chicago;  Schule, 
Wisconsin,  second;  Porter,  Beloit;  third;  25  2-5s. 
Pole  vault. — Won  by  Dvorak,  Michigan;  Endsley, 
Purdue,  second;  Baird,  Illinois,  third;  11  ft.  li  in. 
Discus  throw. — Won  by  Baird,  Northwestern;  Webster, 
Wisconsin,  second;  Warner,  Iowa,  third;  113  ft.  10  in. 
High  jump — Won  by  Tate,  Minnesota;  Meyers,  Wis- 
consin, second;  Snow,  Michigan,  third;  5ft.  9|  in. 
Shot  put. — Won  by  Robinson,  Michigan;  Merrill, 
Beloit,  second;  Perkins,  Chicago,  third;  37  ft.  9i  in. 
Hammer-throw. — Won  by  Shorts,  Michigan;  129  ft. 
7i  in.;  Carey,  Chicago,  second,  120  ft.  i  in.;  Viers, 
Illinois,  third,  117  ft.  Running  broad  jump. — Won 
by  Schule,  Wisconsin,  22  ft.  4-10  in. ;  Tate,  Minnesota, 
21  ft.  9^  in.;  Fishleigh,  Michigan,  21  ft.  7J  in.  One- 
mile  relay  race. — Won  by  Michigan,  Wisconsin  second, 
Minnesota   third;   3m.    30s. 

Upon  the  same  day,  also  in  Chicago,  the 
smaller  colleges,  Notre  Dame,  Drake,  Grinnell, 
Illinois  and  Knox,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Conference 
colleges,  held  their  meet  under  the  name 
of  the  old  Western  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association.  In  the  shot  putting  event 
Eggerman  of  Notre  Dame  established  a  new 
record  of  40  feet  5^  inches,  which  is  2^  inches 
better  than  the  old  record  formerly  held 
by  Powers.  In  all  the  other  events  the  per- 
formances were  mediocre. 

The  summary  of  events  is  as  follows: 

SDMMARIES: 

100-yards  dash. — Won  by  Corcoran,  N.  D.;10  2-5s. 
220-yards  dash. — Won  by  Corcoran;  23  2-5s.  440- 
yards  run. — Won  bv  Gearin,  N.  D. ;  52  l-5s.  Half-mile 
run.— Won  by  Ufifendell,  N.  D. ;  2m.  3  2-5s.  Mile 
run. — Won  by  Jaggard,  Drake;  5m.  26  3-5s.  Two- 
mile  run. — Won  by  Arnold,  Knox;  11m.  8  l-5s.  120- 
yards  hurdles. — Won  by  Herbert,  N.  D. ;  16  4-5s. 
220-yards  hurdles.— Won  hy  Kirhy;  26  2-5s.  One  mile 
bicycle  race. — Won  by  Welker,  Grinnell;  2m.  41  l-5s. 
Quarter-mile  bicycle  race. — Won  by  Welker,  Grinnell; 
33  1-iis.  Putting  sixteen-pound  shot. — Won  by  Egger- 
man, N  D  ;  iO  ft.  5i  in.  Throwing  sixteen-pound 
hammer.— Won  bv  Pell,  Drake;  131  ft.  6*  in.  High 
jump.— Won  by  Richon,  N.  D. ;  5  ft.  3i  m.  Broad 
jump. — Won  by  Murphy;  21  ft.  2*-  in.  Discus  throw. — 
Won  by  Smith,  Drake;  108  ft.  lOJ  in.  Pole  vault.— 
Won  by  Pell,  Drake;  10  ft,  7  in.  < 


YACHTING 


'  I  "HE  dismasting  of  the  new  challenger, 
-*-  Shamrock  II.,  by  a  chance  squall  in  the 
Solent  on  May  22,  just  three  months  prior  to 
the  date  set  for  the  first  race  for  the  America's 
Cup  has  disarranged  the  entire  program  of 
the  season's  yachting.  The  first  and  most 
direct  result  is  the  postponement  of  the  date 
of  the  first  Cup  race,  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  Ro3'al  Ulster  and  the  New  York 
yacht  clubs,  to  September  21,  or  about  the 
average  date  of  former  matches  for  the  Cup. 
Following  this  came  a  complete  change  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  plans,  which  up  to  the 
accident  included  a  series  of  home  trials  -with 
Shamrock  I.,  Sybarita  and  Meteor  II.,  followed 
by  the  sending  of  the  challenger  alone  across 
the  ocean.  Owing  to  the  necessary  delay  in 
restoring  the  rig  of  the  challenger  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  put  her  to  thorough  trial  at  home 
and  so  she  will  be  accompanied  in  her  voyage 
to  America  by  the  first  Shamrock,  the  two 
sailing  together  on  this  side  after  refitting, 
in  order  to  tune  up  the  new  boat.  As  far  as 
outside  yachting  is  concerned,  the  clubs  now 
find  the  month  beginning  August  21  vacant, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  succeeding  month 
will  be  fully  occupied  with  the  Cup  match, 
so  that  an  entire  •  rearrangenjent  of  dates 
already  arranged  is  made  necessary. 

Shamrock  II.  was  the  first  of  the  three  new 
yachts  to  get  under  sail,  making  her  trial 
trip  on  the  Solent  on  May  4,  after  towing  from 
the  Clyde  and  receiving  her  canvas  from  the 
Ratsey  loft  at  Cowes.  Shamrock  I.,  previously 
fitted  out,  had  preceded  her  from  the  Clyde 
and  several  races  were  sailed  by  the  pair,  the 
new  boat  failing  to  show  any  great  superi- 
ority over  the  old.  Before  the  tests  had  gone 
far  enough  to  be  conclusive,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  improved  form  of  Shamrock  I.  ana 
the  usual  small  alterations  on  Shamrock  II., 
the  latter  lost  her  bowsprit  and  mast,  and 
Shamrock  I.  at  the  same  time  lost  her  gaff 
and  topsail.  It  was  necessary  on  Shamrock 
II.  to  cut  adrift  everything  above  the  deck, 
spars,  gear  and  sails,  the  wreck  being  buoyed 
and  subsequently  recovered,  but  in  a  badly 
damaged  condition.  Orders  were  at  once 
telegraphed  for  new  spars,  for  which  a  special 
order  of  steel  was  necessary,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  at  least  three  weeks  would  be 
required  to  replace  the  rig. 

/after  her  launching  on  May  6,  Constitu- 
tion was  delayed  by  the  continual  rain  un- 
til May  21,  when  she  made  her  trial  trip  which 
proved  in  every  way  satisfactory.     The  subse- 


quent informal  sails  about  Narragansett  Bay 
gave  additional  evidence  of  her  good  qualitfes. 
On  June  4  she  left  Newport  Harbor  in  a  S.  W. 
wind  of  about  fifteen  knots.  She  set  her  second 
club  topsail  and  carried  it  for  a  short  time,  but 
when  outside,  between  Brenton's  Reef  and 
Narragansett  Pier,  the  lacing  parted  and  the 
sail  was  taken  in.  The  three  men  who  were 
aloft  had  hardly  returned  to  the  deck  when 
the  upper  spreader  on  the  starboard  side  gave 
way  and  the  mast  broke  at  about  three-fifths  of 
the  distance  above  the  deck.  The  topmast, 
held  by  its  shrouds,  broke  above  the  point  w"here 
it  comes  out  of  the  masthead  and  the  broken 
part  dropped  clear  of  the  funnel  which  carried 
the  rigging  and  floated  off.  The  mast  flattened 
just  like  a  reed  which  is  bent  too  far,  the 
plates  doubling  over  into  an  edge  like  a  chisel 
at  the  break,  but  without  teaidng.  The  three 
lower  shrouds,  made  fast  to  the  mast  a  short 
distance  above  the  break,  drew  tight  over  the 
flattened  bend  of  the  plates.  Fortunately  no 
one  was  injured  and  the  only  broken  parts  were 
the  four  spreaders,  the  topmast  and  the  lower 
mast,  the  boom,  gaff  and  sails  being  uninjured. 
The  yacht  was  taken  to  Bristol  and  the  mast 
repaired,  the  new  one  in  process  of  construction 
being  still  unfinished.  Independence  was  not 
launched  until  May  18,  making  her  trial  trip 
on  June  3. 

The  course  of  improvement  in  the  ninety-foot 
class  has  been  greatly  retarded  of  late  years  by 
the  small  number  of  competitors  and  the  in- 
conclusive results  of  much  of  the  racing, 
especially  in  England.  Though  through  the 
patronage  of  royalty  in  the  persons  of  the 
Emperor  William  and  King  Edward  VII.,  the 
largest  racing  class  has  been  maintained  as 
a  permanent  institution  regardless  of  inter- 
national racing,  Britannia  being  raced  steadily 
for  some  years  and  Meteor  I.,  the  old  Thistle, 
being  replaced  by  the  present  Meteor  II., 
it  has  so  happened  that  the  true  merits  of  the 
Cup  challengers  beside  the  home  fleet  have 
not  been  fully  determined.  Valkyrie  II.  in 
her  first  year,  1893,  was  well  tried  wth  Bri- 
tannia, Satanita  and  Calluna,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  she  was  fatally  wrecked  at  the 
very  start  of  the  season,  thus  preventing  a 
most  instructive  trial  with  these  yachts  in 
improved  form  and  also  with  Vigilant  in 
British  waters.  The  third  Valkyrie  had  no 
real  trials  prior  to  her  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  1895  to  meet  Defender,  merely  sailing  four 
scrub  races  on  the  Clyde;  after  her  return 
to  that  river  in  1897  she  was  left  to  rot  at 
her   moorings   until   towed   away   last   month 
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to  be  broken  up.  What  between  owner  and 
skipper  and  the  very  unfortunate  accom- 
paniments of  that  famous  match,  there 
was  no  thorough  test  of  her  model  or  sails  in  the 
Cup  races  and  both  were  capable  of  far  better 
performance  under  favorable  conditions.  So 
far  as  both  Watson  and  Ratsey  were  con- 
cerned the  match  of  1895  was  devoid  of 
instructive  results. 

J.  HE  first  Shamrock  was  necessarily  very 
much  of  an  experiment.  Mr.  Fife  had,  it  is 
true,  designed  two  previous  j'achts  for  the 
large  class,  Calluna  in  1893  and  Ailsa  in  1895, 
but  both  were  designed  to  the  old  rating  rule 
and  for  home  conditions.  In  Shamrock  I. 
he  had  to  design  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
boat,  under  the  Seawanhaka  rule,  for  racing 
in  America.  The  lack  of  direct  personal 
experience  in  the  special  details  of  a  Cup  racer, 
notably  in  the  construction  of  the  hollow 
steel  spars,  handicapped  him  very  heavily 
at  the  outset,  and  his  illness  during  the  races 
robbed  the  boat  of  his  personal  assistance. 
While  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Shamrock  I.  was 
faulty  in  design  and  not  up  to  the  general 
standard  of  Fife's  smaller  boats,  at  the  same 
time  she  suffered  much  through  bad  luck  and 
Avas  shown  at  her  worst  in  the  races  off  Sandy 
Hook.  Had  the  original  programme  of  this 
year  been  carried  out  and  the  new  challenger 
steadily  raced  for  a  month  or  more  against 
Shamrock  I.,  Meteor  II.,  Sybarita  and  Distant 
Shore,  something  would  have  been  learned  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  these  yachts,  repre- 
senting the  largest  class  in  British  yachting; 
at  the  same  time  the  full  effect  of  the  trials 
would  have  been  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
some  are  rigged  as  cutters  and  some  as  yawls, 
while  three  were  designed  for  the  British  rule 
and  two  for  the  Seawanhaka  i-ule.  ) 

Outside  the  Cup  races  the  probabilities 
now  are  that  there  Avill  be  some  exceptionally 
interesting  and  important  racing  in  American 
waters,  as  was  the  case  when  Cambria  came 
over  in  1870  as  the  first  challenger  for  the 
Cup,  The  home  class  includes  Columbia 
and  the  two  new  boats  Constitution  and  In- 
dependence, and  it  is  now  probable  that  Sham- 
rock I.  will  be  here  in  season  to  take  part  in 
the  principal  open  races.  Whether  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  will  so  far  depart  from  established 
custom  as  to  enter  the  new  boat  as  well  is 
yet  to  be  seen;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  may  . 
be  urged  against  such  a  course,  it  will  gi^'e 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for  her  tuning 
up.     As  tliis  class  now  stands  Columbia,  de- 


signed in  1899,  represents  a  change  from  her 
predecessor.  Defender,  in  two  respects,  she 
is  larger  and  more  powerful  and  her  form  is 
more  extreme,  showing  a  tendency  toward 
the  freak  or  at  least  a  more  radical' type  of 
racing  machine,  in  the  flat  floor  and  the  V 
sections  forward.  In  construction  she  is 
about  on  a  par  with  Defender,  but  in  details 
of  rig  as  well  as  in  area  of  canvas  she  is  de- 
cidedly superior,  her  spars  being  of  steel  and 
stayed  in  a  novel  fashion.  At  the  present 
time  she  is  in  the  hands  of  her  old  skipper, 
Capt.  Charles  Barr,  with  a  good  crew,  and  she 
is  probably  in  even  better  form  than  in  1899, 
after  a  season  of  hard  racing  with  Defender. 

1  HE  new  Herreshoff  yacht  Constitution  rep- 
resents an  advance  over  Columbia  in  model 
and  probably  in  construction  as  well,  while 
the  details  of  rig  introduced  in  the  older  boat 
have  been  further  perfected  in  her.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  regular  pro- 
gression in  power  and  sail  area  which  is  trace- 
able in  the  Cup  defense  fleet  through  Puritan, 
Mayfloioer,  Volunteer,  Vigilant,  Defender  and 
Columbia  still  continues,  the  sail  area  of 
Constitution  measuring  some  14,400  square 
feet  as  compared  with  just  lialf  that  amount 
on  Puritan.  In  dimensions  and  power  Con- 
stitution overtops  Columbia  with  at  least  a 
foot  more  breadth,  several  inches  more  draft, 
and  perhaps  three  to  five  tons  more  ballast. 
In  model  she  shows  a  form  more  like  Defender 
in  its  fairness  and  rotunditj',  free  from  all 
suggestion  of  Idnship  to  the  freak  and  the 
skow,  and  similar  to  tlie  beautiful  little  knocka- 
bouts and  raceabouts  turned  out  at  the  Bristol 
shops  two  or  three  years  ago.  There  is  no 
snubbing  in  of  the  waterlines  nor  flattening 
of  the  ends  to  gain  length  when  heeled,  but 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  design  is  conserva- 
tive and  legitimate;  especially  so  when  speed 
on  a  fixed  waterhne  is  the  sole  end  in  view. 
In  the  matter  of  form  she  is  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  Columbia,  and  evidently 
more  powerful.  In  general  type  she  is,  like 
all  of  the  class  to-day,  a  racing  macliine,  a 
semi-fin-keel,  with  the  small  body  and  separate 
fin  and  bulb  that  give  power  with  an  easily 
driven  form;  though  she  is  structurally  of 
the  conventional  build,  the  frames  and  plating 
running  down  to  the  lead  bulb  in  a  continu- 
ous sweep.  In  the  technical  details  of  con- 
struction she  represents  another  characteristic 
departure  of  the  Bristol  designer,  the  ordinary 
ribs  or  frames  of  closely  spaced  steel  angles 
continuous  from  keel  to  deck  being  replaced 
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from  the  lower  turn  of  the  bilge  up,  by  a 
system  of  longitudinal  angles  backed  up  by 
web  frames  at  long  distances  apart.  The 
double  intent  of  this  method  is  to  gain  both 
strength  and  weight;  its  success  can  only  be 
tested   by  trial. 

The  rig  of  Constitution  includes  the  main 
features  of  Columbia,  steel  mast,  boom  and 
gaff,  the  mast  step  being  expanded  into 
a  broad  platform  of  steel  plates  and  angles 
covering  a  large  area  of  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  and  effectually  transmitting  the 
great  pressure  of  the  mast  to  the  entire 
hull  instead  of  permitting  it  to  concentrate 
on  one  point  of  the  keel.  The  mast  is  not 
stepped  loosely  in  a  ring  or  mortise  but  is 
bolted  fast  to  this  base  so  that  it  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  it,  representing  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  of  which  the  base  is  the  root.  The 
topmast,  of  Oregon  pine,  houses  within  the 
lower  mast,  as  in  Columbia,  dropping  down 
to  the  heel.  The  staying  of  the  mast  is  after 
a  new  method  introduced  last  year  in  the  fifty- 
one-footers  Shark  and  Altair,  the  hounds  being 
placed  far  down  the  mast  below  instead  of 
above  the  jaws  of  the  gaff.  From  this  point 
lead  three  lower  shrouds  on  each  side,  with 
two  more  from  the  masthead,  while  there 
are  two  separate  pairs  of  wood  spreaders,  from 
the  masthead  and  also  from  the  point  low 
down  on  the  mast  to  which  the  lower  shrouds 
are  attached.  As  compared  with  Columbia, 
Constitution  represents  increased  power  and 
strength  in  hull  and  rigging,  improved  model, 
and  minor  improvements  in  working  de- 
tails. She  is  in  good  hands,  Mr.  W.  Butler 
Duncan,  Jr.,  being  her  managing  owner,  with 
Capt.  Urias  Rhodes  as  skipper,  the  two  hav- 
ing worked  together  to  good  purpose  in  1899, 
when  they  sailed  Defender  against  Columbia. 
The  crew,  composed  of  Deer  Isle  and  Long 
Island  sailor  men,  is  quite  up  to  the  usual 
high  standard  of  the  Cup  defenders.  Being 
ready  earlier  than  any  previous  boat,  and 
thus  far  showing  no  defects,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Constitution  will  easily 
surpass  all  previous  efforts  of  her  designer. 

J.N  designing  Independence  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield  has  taken  the  chance  that  the  freak 
features  which  have  proved  successful  in 
the  small  classes  may  be  equally  applicable 
to  very  large  cutters.  The  boat  is  avowedly 
a  fin-keel  skow,  with  high  flat  floor,  low  ends 
and  roundly  turned  waterlines,  all  with  the 
intention  of  gaining  unmeasured  length  when 
heeled.     That    this    can    be    done    effectively 


and  advantageously  in  a  twenty-footer  with 
no  ballast  but  her  crew  of  five  has  been  fully 
proven,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  waterline  of 
ninety  feet  and  a  sail  area  of  15,000  square 
feet  the  problem  is  a  vastly  different  one, 
the  conditions  of  ballasting  being  entirely 
changed  while  the  question  of  structural 
strength  becomes  a  controlling  one.  The 
yacht  herself,  as  seen  prior  to  trial,  shows 
that  her  designer  has  brought  skill  and  in- 
telligence to  a  very  heavy  task,  and  whether 
she  proves  a  success  or  a  failure  the  experi- 
ment is  likely  to  be  an  interesting,  and  in  a 
way  a  conclusive  one,  as  to  the  position  of 
the  skow  type  in  the  large  classes. 

X  HE  details  of  the  new  Shamrock  are  not  yet 
fully  known  on  this  side  but  her  photographs, 
as  launched  in  a  pontoon,  show  a  form  gen- 
erally similar  to  Constitution,  the  dimensions 
being  much  the  same.  The  preliminary 
trials  with  Shamrock  I.  were  disappointing, 
but  it  would  be  unwise  to  argue  from  them  that 
the  new  boat  is  a  failure,  as  her  poor  perform- 
ance might  easily  have  been  due  to  some 
small  defects.  The  loss  of  her  rig  was  a  serious 
matter,  costing  much  valuable  time,  but  with 
the  hull  uninjured  the  damage  is  not  perma- 
nent. That  she  will  be  well  canvassed  can 
hardly  be  doubted  after  the  sails  seen  here 
on  Valkyrie  III.  and  Shamrock  I.,  from  the 
same  loft.  Beside  Mr.  Watson  himself  there 
will  be  on  board  Mr.  W.  G.  Jameson,  the 
best  Corinthian  skipper  in  Great  Britain, 
with  Capt.  Edward  Sycamore,  who  was  with 
Capt.  Cranfield  in  Valkyrie  III.  in  her  American 
races  and  who  spent  a  part  of  last  summer 
in  this  country  studying  the  weather  and 
the  racing.  In  such  hands  all  there  is  in  the 
boat  should  be  brought  out.  Shamrock  I.  has 
been  completely  refitted  since  her  first  season 
and  with  Capt.  Wringe,  who  was  associated 
with  Capt.  Hogarth  in  the  Cup  races  of  1899, 
at  her  stick,  she  is  evidently  quite  a  different 
boat.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  will  win  many 
races  from  Cohimbia  in  the  event  of  a  meeting, 
but  there  should  be  times  when  she  will  hurry 
her  and  make  the  racing  exciting. 

The  participation  of  four  or  five  of  these 
big  yachts  in  the  general  racing,  as  will  be 
easily  possible,  is  not  only  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  sport  and  for  the  casual  spectator, 
but  must  bd  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
to  the  designers  of  each,  giving  such  oppor- 
tunity as  is  seldom  found  in  the  ninety-foot  class 
for  a  thorough  and  conclusive  test  of  model. 
W.  P.  Stephens. 
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SAVE     THE     YORKSHIRE    TERRIER. 

/^^ERTAINLY  there  should  go  up  a  plea  for 
^— '  the  Yorkshire  terrier,  which  seems  to 
be  degenerating  into  little  else  than  a  bundle 
of  beautiful  hair,  Avhereby  its  usefulness  and 
its  grace  of  outhne  are  being  wholly  lost. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Though  this 
terrier  is  a  little  one,  not  a  single  member 
of  the  entire  terrier  family  has  more  real  grit 
in  its  jacket;  yet  to  such  a  degree  has  every- 
thing else  been  sacrificed  to  tlie  growing  of 
a  long  and  silky,  coat  that  to-day  it  is  essenti- 
ally a  pet  of  the  most  tender  character.  The 
moment  the  faddist  gets  his  demoralizing 
clutches  on  any  one  breed  it  seems  to  be  the 
end  of  the  real  value  of  the  dog  until  it  is  again 
rescued  bj''  some  fanciers  who  are  bold  enough 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  its  legitimate  rights. 
There  are  fully  a  score  of  breeds  that  have 
thus  been  saved  and  it  is  time  now  that  the 
Yorkshire  should  be.  Coat  it  is  true  is  a  great 
factor  in  this  breed,  but  when  it  is  carried  to  its 
present  excess  it  makes  almost  the  entire  dog. 
Tremendous  prices  are  paid  at  some  of  our 
shows  for  dogs  with  phenomenal  coats  that 
bring  disappointment  and  chagrin  to  the 
purchaser.  Coat  is  much,  but  it  is  not  every- 
thing, and  when  the  growing  of  it  is  carried  to 
excess  its  real  value  is  lost.  In  order  to  keep 
the  coat  in  show  form  and  to  win,  the  poor 
little  creature  must  be  booted  and  kept  in  oil; 
else  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  never  be  recognized 
as  the  one  that  won  the  great  prize  at  some 
large  event.  In  its  present  state  it  can  never 
be  of  any  value  or  pleasure  to  a  real  dog-lover, 
but  rather  a  source  of  constant  care  and  great 
annoyance. 

MRS.    GILES    INAUGURATES    A    NEW    TREATMENT. 

JVLrs.  Oughton  Giles,  who  lately  returned  to 
England,  is  one  of  the  very  first  lady  exhibitors 
to  fairly  face  the  issue.  In  a  recent  letter  she 
has  boldly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
faddists  and  fanatics.  She  is  letting  her 
beautiful  Yorkshire  live  a  life  of  peace  and  en- 
joyment by  keeping  it  out  of  swaddling  clothes, 
and  giving  daily  care  to  its  coat  with  brush, 
comb  and  chamois  cloth,  whereby  slie  keeps  the 
gloss  and  coat  free  of  all  dust.  So  treated  this 
little  chap  will  certainly  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  its  mistress  and  the  sooner  our 
lady  owners  on  this  side  of  the  water  so  treat 
their  favorites  the  sooner  we  will  see  this  gamy 
little  terrier  back  in  its  proper  place.  It  is 
one  of  the  brightest  of  all  our  small  dogs  and 


its  equable  temper  and  cute  little  ways  will 
ever  make  it  a  favorite  with  the  gentler  sex. 
It  remains  with  them  to  demand  the  abolition, 
of  its  excess  of  coat. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  SKIN  TROUBLE  IN  DOGS. 

O^NCE  the  show  season  opened  early  last 
autumn  all  exhibition  dogs  have  been  kept 
high  in  feed,  often  too  closely  housed  and 
deprived  of  much  freedom  of  action.  The 
result  is  that  with  the  change  of  season  to 
summer  it  is  necessary  to  take  especial  care 
that  the  blood  is  cooled  and  aperients  given 
so  as  to  avoid  those  .most  offensive  and  worry- 
ing skin  troubles,  commonly  known  as  mange 
and  surfeit.  Now  is  the  time  of  year  when 
the  dog's  hair  begins  to  fall  out,  and  if  there 
is  the  least  more  heat  in  its  body  than  there 
should  be,  eruptions  will  at  once  make  their 
appearance  and  soon  there  will  be  a  fight 
against  the  most  obstinate  affliction  a  dog 
can  have,  namely  skin  trouble.  Think  too 
of  the  suffering  of  the  poor  animal  that  must 
scratch,  scratch  and  scratch  the  livelong 
day  and  night  in  order  to  obtain  any  rehef 
from  the  incessant  itching.  It  often  nearly 
drives  the  dog  mad.  All  this  can  be  avoided 
by  proper  precautions  if  they  are  only  ad- 
ministered in  time.  Nor  does  the  danger 
stop  here,  for  if  the  affection  be  of  a  contagious 
nature  it  is  but  a  very  short  time  before  it 
contaminates  all  the  dogs  about  the  place 
and  then — well  there  will  be  months  of  con- 
stant labor  to  kill  all  the  parasites.  In  such 
a  calamity  the  bedding,  beds,  blankets  and 
all  things  touched  or  worn  by  the  dogs  must 
be  destroyed  and  burned,  and  the  kennels 
subjected  to  some  powerful  wash  that  will  kill 
every  microbe,  which  seem  to  live  and 
hibernate  in  the  smallest  places  so  that  even 
after  a  year's  disuse  the  kennel  may  still  be 
infected.  You  may  avoid  all  this  scourge  by 
using  say  a  half  tablespoonful  of  flower  of 
sulphur  in  the  dog's  food  twice  a  week  for 
a  month,  or  by  the  use  of  prepared  aperients 
you  may  attain  the  same  end.  Attack  the 
very  first  symptom  of  the  ailment  and  ob- 
literate it  as  soon  as  possible.  So  fell  is  this 
disease  at  times,  especially  in  the  long-haired 
variety  of  dogs,  that  every  spring  and  sum- 
mer many  valuable  ones  have  to  be  "planted." 
The  trouble  if  neglected  becomes  incurable. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  disease 
assumes  what  is  known  as  follicular  mange. 
H.  W.  Huntington. 


THE   HARNESS  HORSE 


IVj  OW  that  the  National  Trotting  Asso- 
*■  ^  elation  has  decided  the  record  of  Mr. 
Devereux's  horse  John  A.  McKerron  is  not  to 
stand,  the  interesting  question  arises :  What 
becomes  of  the  records  (and  reputations) 
of  dozens  of  supposed  wonderful  performers 
who  acquired  their  marks  under  similar 
circumstances  to  McKerron?  And  to  what  point 
is  their  value  consequently  reduced  by  the 
idiotic  action  of  the  board?  A  more  destruc- 
tive boomerang  was  never  launched  and  noth- 
ing but  the  wholesale  consumption  of  crow 
by  the  N.  T.  A.  will  save  its  reputation. 

i  HE  spring  horse  shows  were  sadly  inter- 
fered with  by  the  weather,  but  East  and 
West  the  attendance  has  been  large,  and 
the  competition  keen.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  in  the  South  so  much  is  being  done  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  high  class  horse. 
Nowhere  is  equestrian  exercise  more  enjoyable 
or  moi'e  universally  possible,  and  that  such 
amusements  should  be  taken  up  in  an  accept- 
ably proper  manner  was  only  to  be  expected. 
Ere  long  we  shall  find  these  sections  of  the 
country  sending  out  some  formidable  com- 
petitors to  the  best  exhibitors. 

V^ CACHING  has  finally  finished  its  spring 
public  season,  and  with  the  sale  of  the 
"  Pioneer"  horses  on  June  6th  the  season 
of  1901  ended.  Despite  the  weather  all  the 
coaches  loaded  well,  and  while  there  was 
but  little  variety  to  the  passengers,  they  have 
proved  so  faithful  to  their  fancy  that  the  aver- 
age freights  have  been  remunerative.  No 
coach  pays,  but  this  .season  those  running 
must  have  come  uncommonly  near  doing  so. 

Various  long  coaching  journeys  have  been 
well  advertised;  but  generally  abandoned, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  run  from  New 
York  to  Atlantic  City.  Now  it  is  reported 
that  a  trip  will  be  made  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  which  is  not  an  especially  remarkable 
thing  to  do.  It  will  be  refreshing  to  find  it  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  not  a  mere  newspaper 
story.  The  time  of  year  selected  is  hardly 
auspicious  because  of  heat,  dust,  and  ensuing 
discomfort  to  passengers  and  "gee-gees,"  but 
the  accomplished  fact  will  be  sporting. 

JVl  osT  of  the  horses  used  on  the  coaches  have 
been  sold  at  auction  and  the  returns  have  been 
generally  good — very  good,  when  one  considers 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  no  warranty  was  given, 
and  that  the  animals  were  sold  as  they  stood. 
There  is  no  special  glamor  about  a  public 
coach  horse  nowadays,  as  there  used  to  be  in 
the  halcyon  times,  and  as  a  general  thing  he 


sells  for  just  what  he  is — a  useful  sort  of 
horse  which  has  seen  a  lot  of  grief  in  a  very 
short  while. 

It  is  odd  that  few — or  no — coaches  will  run 
this  summer,  at  any  of  the  seashore  or  moun- 
tain resorts — The  Reliance  will  probably  be  put 
on  a  route  out  of  Long  Branch,  but  that  is 
about  the  only  one.  Newport,  Lenox,  Bar 
Harbor,  etc.,  will  all  be  coachless,  available 
as  are  these  localities  for  such  sport.  The 
Constitution  was  to  have  been  put  on  a  route 
along  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts  from 
Beverley  to  Cape  Anne,  but  the  project  has 
been  abandoned  and  the  horses  sold. 

1  HE  newly  formed  coaching  club  which 
has  been  organized  in  New  York  should  meet 
with  .a  hearty  support  from  many  amateurs 
and  doubtless  will.  The  existing  Coaching  Club 
limits  its  public  displays  to  one  very  small  and 
very  brief  parade  each  year  at  New  York,  and 
one  at  Newport,  and  the  great  majority  of  its 
members  not  only  never  appear  in  public,  but 
actually  own  neither  coach,  break  nor  team. 
A  really  enterprising  club  which  should, 
democratically  cater  to  and  popularize  the 
sport  should  be  a  huge  success  if  properly 
managed — and  there  is  ample  room  for  it. 

/\lready  secretaries  of  trotting  associations 
have  been  obliged  to  declare  off  their  early 
meetings,  and  many  a  good  horse  must  fall 
by  the  wayside  later  as  the  result  of  hurried 
and  insufficient  preparation.  It  would  seem 
that  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  all  races 
from  three  heats  in  five  to  best  two  in  three 
would  be  a  most  acceptable  departure,  at 
least  up  to  the  middle  of  July  or  a  httle  later. 
That  extra  heat  or  two  has  put  many  a  good 
horse  on  the  shelf  when  tendon  and  sinew 
were  not  keyed  up  to  stand  the  strain.  Apro- 
pos of  the  backward  condition  of  all  trotters 
and  pacers  this  spring,  the  matter  of  needless 
and  exhausting  scoring  might  well  be  taken 
up  by  the  officials  at  the  various  meetings, 
more  actively  than  has  ever  been  the  case. 
While  undoubtedly  there  is  upon  the  part  of 
drivers  a  more  general  tendency  to  try  to  get 
away,  since  all  heats  have  become  so  fast, 
there  is  still  room  for  vast  improvement,  and 
owners  should  severely  discipline  their  drivers, 
if  the  judges  will  not.  Any  man  who  needlessly 
scores  a  horse  when  heats  are  being  trotted 
around  2.15  or  better  is  not  only  cruel  but  a 
fool  as  well,  and  while  some  "bull-whacker'^ 
from  "the  bushes"  might  do  such  a  thing, 
surely  any  self-respecting  trainer  should  have 
more  sense.  F.  M.  Ware. 


GOLF 


THE    BRITISH    AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

TI^C^R  ^^6  second  year  in  succession  Mr. 
-*-  Harold  H.  Hilton  is  amateur  champion 
of  Great  Britain.  The  contest  took  place 
over  the  old  course  at  St.  Andrews  and  there 
were  116  entries,  the  largest  in  the  annals  of 
the  championship.  Mr.  Hilton's  record  is  a 
very  fine  one;  he  has  figured  in  the  finals  no 
less  than  five  times,  and  has  won  the  open 
championship  twice.  His  success  was,  a?  here- 
tofore, in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  unvarying 
steadiness  in  all  departments  •  of  the  game. 
While  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
length  of  his  drive  off  the  tee  yet  his  second, 
when  a  full  shot  is  required,  is  just  as  long, 
add  to  this  that  he  is  invariably  dead  on  the 
line  and  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  his  long 
game  may  be  had.  Mr.  Hilton  is  a  very  care- 
ful player.  He  realizes  that  the  stance  in 
relation  to  the  ball  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  getting  direction.  His  greatest  stroke, 
and  one  which  had  better  not  be  imitated,  is  a 
half-shot  with  the  brasse^^  To  the  ordinary 
golfer  who  can  use  hi?  cleek  or  driving-iron 
this  stroke  will  appear  superfluous,  but  Mr. 
Hilton  has  never  been  successful  with  long 
iron  shots,  so  he  invented  and  brought  to  per- 
fection the  half-shot  with  the  brassey.  Ne- 
cessity was  the  mother  of  his  invention.  His 
great  steadiness  applies  to  his  short  game  as 
well  as  through  the  green.  On  the  approach 
put  and  in  holing  out  there  is  none  better. 
With  the  mashie  he  is  equally  deadly.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  hole  several 
shots  in  a  round.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mr. 
Hilton  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  great  medal- 
score  player;  his  winning  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship for  the  second  time  stamps  him  as  a 
formidable  match  player  al-o. 

THE    METROPOLITAN    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1  HE  third  annual  meeting  of  players  belong- 
ing to  clubs  within  the  radius  of  sixty  miles  of 
New  York  City  was  held  over  the  course  of  the 
Apawamis  Golf  Club  at  Rye,  May  23d  to  26th. 
The  number  of  entries  was  very  disappointing, 
only  fifty  names  being  sent  in.  Forty-six  started 
in  the  preliminary  round  and  sixteen  should 
have  qualified,  but  a  generous  committee  al- 
lowed sixteen  others  to  say  "  We  qualified  in 
the  championship ! "  How  much  more  interest- 
ing it  would  have  been  if  the  forty-six  had  been 
drawn  at  match  play  right  away.  In  order  to 
drop  fourteen  men,  a  whole  day  was  consumed 
in  tiresome  medal  play.  The  course  was  in 
wonderfully  fine  shape  considering  the  unusual 
wet  weather.     The  greens  though  slow  were 


very  true.  The  Club  committee  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  keep  the  course  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition but  it  was  heart-breaking  v/ork  in  [\e 
face  of  rain  storm  after  rain  storm.  It  is  not 
out  of  place  to  say  that  the  Apawamis  course 
as  it  is  to-day  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  Mr.  Maturin  Ballou,  captain 
of  the  club.  As  to  the  play  in  the  champion- 
ship: Mr.  C.  M.  Hamilton  led  the  field  in  the 
qualifying  round  with  two  steady  eighty-sevens. 
In  the  subsequent  rounds  however  he  showed 
his  lack  of  practice  and  only  lasted  until  the  sec- 
ond round.  The  unfortunate  luck  of  the  draw 
bunched  the  most  of  the  best  players  together 
in  the  last  eight  and  in  consequence  there  were 
a  number  of  important  matches  before  the 
finals. 

It  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Walter  J.  Travis  had  a 
sure  walk  into  the  finals  but  the  unforeseen 
happened  again  and  he  succumbed  in  the  semi- 
finals to  Mr.  C.  H.  Seeley  at  the  nineteenth  hole. 
Without  detracting  merit  from  the  great  game 
Mr.  Seeley  played  against  a  hardened  oppo- 
nent, it  can  not  be  said  Mr.  Travis  gave  evi- 
dence in  any  of  his  rounds  during  the  cham- 
pionship, of  the  game  he  played  last  year. 
Mr.  Travis  plays  mostly  at  Ga'-den  City  which 
is  practically  a  seaside  links.  Apawamis  is  an 
inland  course  and  no  doubt  the  heavier  grass 
bothered  him.  He  excels  iu  the  running  up 
approach  which  pays  well  on  his  home  green 
but  you  cannot  run  up  at  Apawamis.  The 
winner,  Mr.  Findlay  S.  Douglas,  played  very 
poorly  in  the  qualifying  round  but  subsequently 
kept  coming  and  coming  until  in  the  final 
round  he  played  as  well  as  he  knew.  His 
closest  game  was  with  Mr.  A.  Sydney  Carpenter 
who  is  strong  in  all  departments  of  the  game 
except  his  pitching.  Mr.  Seeley',  the  runner- 
up,  did  not  play  anywhere  near  his  true  game 
in  the  finals,  but  this  was  due  more  to  lack  of 
experience  than  to  anything  in  his  form. 
There  is  no  more  powerful  player  with  the 
irons,  but  his  play  with  driver  and  brassey 
was  far  from  steady.  It  was  good  to  see  the 
way  the  National  champion  of  '95,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Macdonald,  was  getting  back  on  his  game  and 
as  the  ex-champion  expects  to  play  regularly 
this  summer  he  ought  to  be  heard  from  at 
Atlantic  City  in  September.  Keen  regret  was 
expressed  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Harri- 
man.  The  Metropolitan  and  National  cham- 
pion of  '99  dislocated  his  thumb  plajdng  base- 
ball and  has  been  unable  to  hold  a  club  for 
some  time. 

FiNDLAY  S.  Douglas. 


THE    THOROUGHBRED 


"^  I  ^HE  conflict  between  the  old  Western  Turf 
Congress  and  the  new  Western  Jockey 
rjl  'Club  continues  a  leading  feature  of  the 
JVliddle  West.  The  severity  of  the  situa- 
tion was  relieved,  however,  when  the  new 
'Organization  repealed  its  "outlaw"  rule. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  measure  was  virtually 
"the  only  blunder  made  by  the  younger  body, 
■and  its  repeal  is  additional!}^  welcome  inas- 
much as  it  also  furnishes  new  evidence  that 
Tthe  Western  Jockey  Club  is  likely  to  prove 
■thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion in  that  section  of  the  country.  New 
"problems  in  poHcy  and  discipline  are  there  to 
'<he  faced,  and  the  Western  Jockey  Club  ap- 
'pears  to  be  starting  out  in  the  right  way.  It 
has,  for  instance,  inaugurated  the  publication 
of  an  official  racing  calendar,  designates 
track  officials,  licenses  trainers  and  jockeys, 
-and  is  operating  so  unmistakabty  upon  the  lines 
■of  the  Jockey  Club  of  the  East  that  I  thor- 
'Oughly  expect  to  chronicle  the  merging  of  the 
•two  bodies  into  one  devoutly-to-be- wished 
JS^ational  Jockey  Club  ere  many  seasons. 

1  HE  Eastern  situation  of  the  American  turf 
iis  unequivocally  satisfactory  as  far  as  policy 
•and  good  order  are  concerned,  and  the  sport  is 
■destined  to  be  placed  upon  an  even  stronger 
basis  by  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Saratoga 
Association.      For     many    years    in     bygone 
•decades  tlie  Saratoga  meeting  ranked  second 
"to  none  in  interest  and  importance,  its  especial 
strength  consisting  in  the  fact  that  it  furnished 
"the    first     battle-ground    for    the    respective 
"cracks"   of  the   East  and  the   West.     From 
"the  time  when  the  Monmouth  Park  Associa- 
tion decided  to  race  at  Long  Branch  through- 
out   the    summer,    Saratoga    began    to    lose 
ground.      However    gradual  the    recession    it 
it  was  none  the  less  sure,  until  the  race-course 
passed     into    the    hands    of    the    Guttenberg 
(N.    J.)     contingent.     This    naturally    meant 
a    change   from   a   policy    of   "sentiment"   to 
■one  decidedly  more  "practical,"  for  the  Gutten- 
bergers  were  in  racing  for  "what  they  could 
get   out   of  it,"   the  true   ethics   of  the   sport 
playing   an   infinitesimal    part   in   their    com- 
position.    Among  other  acts  which   smacked 
almost  of  vandalism,  Saratoga's  time-honored 
classic  stake  events  were  either  totally  aban- 
•  doned  or  else  so  completely  altered  that  their 
former     importance     and     significance     were 
practically  nullified.     The   new   Saratoga   As- 
sociation   is    of    a    totally    different    stamp. 
There  are  no  "wrong  'uns"  or  "practical  gamb- 
lers" either  among  its   executive  or  its  mem- 
'■bership.     On   the    contrary,    it   is   exclusively 


composed  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  them, 
selves  above  reproach,  and  who,  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  very  be.st  class  of  racing, 
have  liberally  endowed  the  meeting,  with 
no  thought  or  hope  of  pecuniary  recompense. 
Especially  satisfactory  is  it  to  find  them 
promptly  reviving  the  Travers,  Kenner,  Ala- 
bama, Saratoga  Cup,  etc.,  upon  really  ade- 
quate lines,  while  the  $l,000-a-side  Saratoga 
Special  for  two-year-olds  bids  fair  to  be  the 
sensational  juvenile  event  of  the  year. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  average  lover 
of  the  thoroughbred,  much  less  the  general 
reader,  realizes  how  strong  a  part  the  policy 
of  inbreeding  plays  in  the  production  of  the 
highest  class  race-horses.  Indeed,  e^•ery  mod- 
ern thoroughbred  is  necessarily  inbred  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  not  only 
every  race-horse,  but  also  absolutely  every  an- 
cestor in  that  horse's  tabulated  pedigree  for 
several  generations,  traces  in  male  descent  to 
one  of  three  great  English  stallions  of  by- 
gone days — Eclipse,  Herod  and  Matchem. 
More  than  this,  however,  the  turf  of  to-day 
furnishes  some  notable  instances  of  close 
inbreeding  to  definite  individuals  of  the  present 
generation.  In  England,  for  instance,  the 
celebrated  Flying  Fox,  being  by  Orme  out 
of  Vampire,  was  remarkably  inbred  to  Galopin, 
for  Galopin  -was  not  only  the  sire  of  Vampire 
but  also  sired  the  dam  of  Orme!  The  King  of 
England  is  therefore  adopting  a  still  more 
heroic  policy  of  inbreeding  by  now  mating  his 
mare  Vane  (sister  to  Flying  Fox)  with  Per- 
simmon, for  Persimmon's  sire  (St.  Simon)  is 
a  full  brother  to  the  dam  of  Orme!  The 
resultant  produce  of  the  Persimmon-Vane  will 
obviously,  therefore,  possess  three  very  ciose 
crosses  of  Galopin,  along  AAith  the  combination 
of  a  full  brother  and  sister!  America  also 
iurnishes  an  exceedingly  notable  instance -of 
inbreeding  in  the  pedigree  of  the  high-class 
two-year-old  filly  Blue  Girl,  whose  parents 
(Sir  Dixon  and  Bonnie  Blue  II  )  are  out  of 
daughters  of  grand  old  Maggie  B.  B.,  who 
herself  earned  immortal  fame  by  producing 
Iroquois,  the  first  and  only  American-bred 
horse  to  win  the  English  Derb^^  Commando, 
the  sensational  American  three-j^ear-old,  and 
probably  the  best  race- horse  we  have  ever 
seen,  possesses  no  less  than  five  crosses  of 
Lexington  within  the  first  four  generations 
of  his  pedigree'  Many  splendid  race-horses 
of  recent  decades  have  had  two — and  even 
three — crosses  of  Lexington,  but  Commando's 
fi^  e  are  especially  notable, 

W.  H.  EowB.     - 


ANGLING 


ANGLING    IN    SALT   WATER. 

L'ROM  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
-*-  south  to  Virginia,  salt  water  fishing 
may  be  said  to  be  in  its  most  fruitful  condition 
in  the  month  of  July.  It  increases  in  its  out- 
put and  enjoj^ment  through  the  months  of 
August  and  September  and  is  on  the  wane  in 
C>ctober  and  November,  except  for  striped 
bass,  known  as  rockfish  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
South  of  these  states  and  extending  on  the 
Atlantic  coa.st  to  Kej^  West  and  thence  west- 
ward along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  not  only  in  the 
sea  waters,  but  in  the  vast  number  of  estuaries, 
fishing  for  salt  water  fishes  is  good  all  the 
year,  but  best  in  the  summer  months,  at 
which  season  the  winter-visiting  angler,  should 
he  chance  to  be  on  those  waters  during  the 
hot  season,  would  be  astonished  and  over- 
joyed at  the  grand  pastime  at  his  command 
and  the  immense  variety  of  species  of  fisli 
which  swarm  in  this  semi-tropical  section, 
many  of  them  being  migratory  from  their 
habitual  winter  habitat  in  South  American 
waters. 

i  HE  most  numerous  of  all  the  species  of 
salt  water  fish  angled  for  in  the  East  is  the 
weakfish,  so-called  in  New  York.  It  is  known 
generally  as  the  "squit"  or  "squeteague"  in 
New  England;  "yellow  fin"  in  Buzzard 
Bay  waters  and  "drummers"  at  Cape  Cod. 
The  misnomer  "bluefish"  is  applied  to  it 
in  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay,  N.  J.,  thus  con- 
fusing it  with  its  congener  of  greater  strength 
and  vitality,  the  migratory  and  predatory 
bluefish.  The  weakfish  is  one  of  the  feeblest 
fighters  on  the  rod,  its  first  dash  or  surge 
seeming  to  exhaust  its  energy  of  resistance, 
in  fact  it  takes  its  name  from  its  weak  struggles 
to  escape  and  the  ease  with  which  it  breaks 
away,  owing  to  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
flesh  of  its  jaws,  hence  the  advantage  of  fishing 
for  them  with  a  pliable  rod  having  the  quality 
of  yielding  resistance  whereby  the  fish  does 
not  get  a  dead  strain  upon  the  line  or  rod. 
The  weakfish  came  into  the  estuaries  on  the 
flood  tide  early  in  May,  and  in  many  sections 
they  swarm  in  great  schools,  feeding  en  the 
shallowG  and  returning  on  the  ebb  tide  to  the 
deeper  channel  ways.  The  larger  fish,  weighing 
six  to  nine  pounds  generally,  the  maximum 
running  as  high  as  twelve,  are  known  in  New 
York  waters  as  "yellow  fins"  or  "tide  run- 
ners," and  are  often  taken  in  shallow  water 
when  feeding  on  shrimps  in  and  around  the 
edges  of  the  salt  meadows,     The   best   tackle 


for  weakfish  of  a  .size  usuallj^  taken  in  the 
eastern  estuaries  where  the  fish  run  from  a 
half  to  two  pounds  in  weight,  is  a  rod  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  length  and  in  weight  about 
seven  and  a  half  ounces;  one  hundred  yards, 
of  No.  12  Cuttyhunk  and  a  strong  single  gut 
leader  three  feet  long;  a  small  float,  and  2-0 
hooks,  with  shrimp  or  shedder  crab  bait^ 
These,  as  water  and  hand  gears,  meet  the  ordin- 
ary conditions,  but  to  get  the  acme  of  en- 
joyment in  fishing  for  weakfish,  select  a 
ground  of  six  to  ten  feet  in  deptli  at  high 
water  where  the  tide  flows  gently.  Anchor 
your  boat,  get  out  j-our  black  bass  fly-rod^ 
say,  ten  feet  long  and  weighing  that  many 
ounces;  use  a  No.  9  Cuttyhunk  line  about  two. 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  a  single  1-0- 
sproat  hook,  on  which  you  have  placed  a. 
piece  of  sliedder  crab,  the  hook  being  at  the- 
end  of  a  strong  nine  foot  single  gut  black  bass, 
leader.  Discard  float  and  sinker,  and  allow 
your  lure  to  float  away  upon  the  noiseless, 
and  gentle  tide  from  fifty  to  one  hundred, 
feet.  Tlie  weight  of  the  crab  bait  will  cause- 
it  to  sink  to  mid-water,  where  it  will  sway- 
to  and  fro  under  the  action  of  the  tide,  and 
the  weakfish,  no  doubt  thinking  it  a  li\e- 
creature,  will  come  with  a  dash  for  it  and 
then  your  pliant  rod  will  do  the  r?st.  No. 
necessity  to  strike  or  pluck  the  steel  into  the- 
jaws  of  the  fish ;  the  action  of  the  rod  is  auto- 
matic and  the  deed  is  done  without  your  help, 
and  the  play  of  this  fish  on  a  fly  rod,  some^ 
Avhat  belies  its  reputation  as  being  weak  in. 
its  fighting  qualities. 

1  HE  next  most  esteemed  of  the  "croaker"" 
family,  is  the  kingfi.sh,  the  relative  scarcity 
of  which  renders  it  more  highly  prized  and 
more  eagerly  sought  after.  It  possesses, 
sturdy  fighting  qualities  and  is  one  of  the- 
most  choice  of  table  fishes.  It  is  found  frorrv 
Cape  Ann  to  Key  West  and  Pensacola,  in  the- 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  must  not  be  confused  with, 
another  species,  called  the  "whiting,"  which 
is  numerous  along  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
extending  thence  to  Texan  waters.  The 
color  of  these  two  allied  species  will  at  once 
distinguish  them  apart,  the  northern  fish 
being  much  darker  in  color,  with  distinct 
dark  bands  running  obhquely  down,  back- 
ward and  forward,  forming  as  they  intersect 
a  V-shaped  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  fish.. 
None  of  this  characteri-stic  coloration  is  found 
on  the  southern  fish,  which  is  of  a  grayish 
silver  color  with  dark  cloudy  mottlings  on. 
the     body.      The    kingfish    frequently    called!. 
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the  "  barb,"  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
gamest  fish  of  its  size  in  salt  water.  It  cer- 
tainly tests  the  angler's  skill  by  deep  runs  and 
strong  surges,  and  it  requires  considerable 
knack  to  hook,  owing  to  its  small  mouth;  the 
best  way  I  have  found  to  be  a  perpendicular 
and  quick  lifting  of  the  rod,  which  is  the 
more  effective  because  the  mouth  of  the  fish 
is  below  and  behind  the  snout.  The  kingfish 
varies  in  weight  from  half  a  pound  to  five 
pounds,  the  average  being  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound.  They  are  taken  along 
the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  off  the  Jersey 
■coast,  at  Atlantic  City,  Long  Branch  and 
Barnegat  Bay  and  Inlet,  and  in  Hampton 
l^oads  and  adjacent  waters  they  are  very 
numerous.  They  give  considerable  sport 
"Avhen  taken  by  casting  in  the  surf,  within  the 
•outer  line  of  the  breakers,  and  the  same  gear 
used  in  catching  weakfish  will  answer  ad- 
Tnirably,  except  the  hooks,  which  should  not 
loe  larger  than  No.  4. 

V^HEN  seeking  for  kingfish  and  weakfish, 
the  rodster  of  the  Atlantic  coast  will  meet 
with  a  number  of  other  fishes,  not  strictly 
•game,  but  very  choice  on  the  table.  Promi- 
nent among  these  will  be  the  spot  or  Lafayette, 
known  at  once  by  the  dark  spot  just  back  of 
the  gill  co^'ers.  Another  interesting  peculi- 
arity which  I  can  verify,  is  the  super-excellence 
of  the  flesh  of  the  spot  when  taken  from  the 
waters  of  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  where  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  especially  delicious  as  a 
breakfast  fish  (which  it  certainly  is)  hence  it 
is  called  there,  "the  Cape  May  goodie,"  and 
the  local  residents  do  not  know  it  by  any  other 
name.  The  drumfishes  also  belong  to  the 
weakfish  or  croaker  family,  and  consist  of  two 
-species  which  are  esteemed  by  anglers — the 
red  drum  or  channel  bass,  and  the  black 
•drum.  The  former,  although  of  southern 
habitat,  is  caught  as  far  north  as  Brigantine 
Beach,  N.  J.,  in  considerable  numbers  and  of 
a  weight  running  up  to  sixty  pounds.  Senator 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  has 
taken  many  of  them  at  the  point  named  and 
considers  this  fish  one  of  the  greatest  fighters 
of  the  salted  seas.  An  occasional  straggler 
is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Long  Island  shore. 
The  black  drum  is  seldom  fished  for  by  anglers; 
although  it  grows  to  a  large  size  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  game  fish. 

1  HE  bluefish,  the  tiger  of  the  salt  water, 
is  SMI  generis.  It  is  classified  as  being  the  only 
member  of  a  distinct  family,  genus  and  species. 
It  certainly  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  voracious 


habits  and  qualities  on  the  rod.  The  favorite 
method  of  luring  them  is  by  trolling,  but  as 
the  fish  hooks  its-elf,  the  metal  lure  dashing 
through  the  water  at  an  eight  mile  gait  and 
the  fish  boated  by  a  hand  o\'er  hand  haul, 
the  pleasure  is  more  of  the  muscular  order 
than  the  mental.  The  reverse,  however,  is 
ensu.'ed  when  the  method  is  "chumming" 
wherein  the  boat  is  anchored  and  the  fish 
lured  to  the  spot  by  throwing  overboard 
small  pieces  of  menhaden,  which  form  an 
oily  "slick"  upon  the  tide  water  and  attracts 
the  fish  to  the  hook  which  is  baited  with 
menhaden.  The  bluefish  is  then  handled  on 
a  rod  and  its  frantic  efforts  to  escape  by 
leaping  into  the  air  and  biting  at  the  restrain- 
ing line,  creates  admiration  for  its  intelligence, 
resource  and  desperate  struggles. 

The  sheepshead,  although  swarming  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Florida  and  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  has  during  the  last  two  decades,  dimin- 
ished greatly  in  numbers  in  northern  Atlantic 
waters,  where  it  is  much  esteemed  as  a  game 
fish  and  a  delicious  one  for  the  table.  So 
common  and  numerous  are  the  sheepshead 
in  Florida  that  thej^  are  used  as  bait  for  sharks 
and  sawfish.  When  hooked  they  make  long 
and  fierce  runs,  fighting  strongly  with  great 
vitality ;  the  usual  bait  for  tliem  in  the  South 
is  the  fiddler  crab  and  salt  water  mussels  are 
used  in  the  North.  These  fish  are  taken  at 
the  present  time  more  numerously  in  certain 
parts  of  Barnegat  Bay  than  in  any  other 
northern  locality. 

The  Spanish  mackerel  and  the  barracuda  are 
occasional!}'  taken  by  trolling  a  few  miles 
off  the  shores  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  dark  pearl 
spoon  or  squid  is  more  effective  than  the 
silver  hued  lure.  I  have  taken  the  Spanish 
mackerel  with  an  artificial  fly  in  the  Gulf 
waters,  but  with  sad  damage  to  tackle. 

Of  the  minor  fishes  caught  from  Atlantic 
salt  waters  may  be  named  the  scup  or  porgj-, 
the  dollar  and  the  blackfish.  The  last  named 
is  very  numerous  on  the  New  England  coast 
where  it  is  known  as  the  "tautcg,"  j^nd  is 
much  fished  for. 

OTRiPED  bass  may  be  found  in  July  in  the 
lower  parts  of  rivers,  sometimes  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  above  tide-water  where  they  visit,  no 
doubt,  for  feeding  purposes,  as  their  usual 
spawning  season  is  much  earlier.  In  the  upper 
waters  when  found  resting  in  pools  below 
strong  rapids,  they  will  take  a  gaudy  fly  very 
greedily  and  give  fine  play  on  a  light  rod. 
Trolling  in  the  bays  and  sound  of  Long  Island 
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is  often  effective  in  July  and  August,  and  the 
same  conditions  exist  along  the  New  England 
coast  and  that  of  New  Jersey.  In  Canada  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  visited  by  these 
fish  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  largest 
striped  bass,  some  of  them  weighing  over  one 
hundred  pounds,  are  taken  in  the  tributaries 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  have  seen  on  a 
market  stall  in  Baltimore  three  bass,  the 
average  weight  of  which  was  ninety  pounds. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  near 
Port  Deposit  or  Havre  De  Grace,  the  fishing  is 
excellent  all  through  the  months  of  June  and 
July  and  in  many  parts  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
these  fish  literally  swarm.  In  the  last  two 
localities  they  are  known  as  "  rackfish.  "  Fish- 
ing for  striped  bass  in  the  surf  has  been  practiced 
as  a  high  art  for  over  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury along  the  eastern  Atlantic  coast.  Com- 
modious club  houses  and  casting  platforms 
have  been  erected  in  many  localities,  and  cast- 
ing a  menhaden  bait  from  a  reel  holding  five 
hundred  feet  of  cuttyhunk  line  is  to  be 
assured  of  daily  fun  June  to  October. 

1  HE  weakfish  is  represented  on  tlie  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  by  a  large  species 
which  appears  to  be  confined  in  habitat  to 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  by  what  is  known 
as  the  California  "bluefis?ll,"  which  is  equal 
in  excellence  of  flavor  to  vhe  eastern  species. 
Another  varietal  form  of  the  weakfish  family 
found  on  the  California  coast  as  far  north 
as  San  Francisco,  is  the  large  white  bass 
growi.ig  to  a  weight  of  eighty  pounds,  or 
more,  the  young  of  which  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  parents  and  are  easily  mistaken  for  a 
distinct  species.  The  striped  bass  has  been 
introduced  into  Pacific  coast  waters  and  is 
thriving  lustily,  giving  great  joy  to  the  anglers 
of  that  section.  The  fish  grow  rapidly  and 
to  a  great  weight  and  seem  to  have  acquired 
an  increased  capacity  for  resistance  beyond 
their  Eastern  congeners,  when  taken  on  the 
rod.  The  estuaries  of  the  coast  are  full  of 
them  and  they  are  greatly  extending  their 
range  northward. 

The  closest  analogue  to  the  eastern  king- 
fish  in  Pacific  waters  is  tlT.e  "  little  roncador," 
also  called  "kingfish"  and  "croaker,"  which 
is  found  from  San  Francisco  southward. 
The  other  congeners  of  the  croaker  family 
which  are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  western 
coast  are  many  in  number  and  all  of  them 


take  a  lure  with  avidity.  The  red  drum  or 
channel  bass,  sometimes  called  "red  fish'"' 
and  "bull  red  fish"  is  not  represented  irb 
Avestern  salt  waters,  but  the  black  drum 
has  its  analogue  in  the  "red  roncador"  or 
"black  croaker"  of  Southern  California,  where 
it  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  table  and  the 
rod,  although  it  seldom  grows  larger  than 
fifteen  inches. 

1  HE  abundance  of  salt  water  fishes  and  their 
great  size  in  Pacific  waters  seem  to  lure  the- 
anglers  of  that  section  to  seeking  big  fish 
on  comparatively  heavy  tackle,  hence  they 
fail  somewhat  to  realize  that  a  small  fish  oit 
light  tackle,  which  can  be  smashed  by  the- 
fish  if  the  angler  is  not  an  expert,  will  show 
comparatively  as  great  game  qualities  as  a. 
huge  tuna  on  a  line  that  will  bear  a  dead 
strain  of  thirty  to  forty  pounds  before  break- 
age. One  of  the  most  dehghtful  outings, 
in  a  fishing  experience  of  over  half  a  century 
was  spent  by  me  on  the  shore  of  an  island  near 
Catalina,  fly  fishing  for  vivaparous  perch 
on  a  six  ounce  fly-rod.  The  fish  were  game- 
and  the  breakers  were  fierce,  dashing  their 
spray  over  head  and  body  at  nearly  every 
cast  of  the  fly.. 

The  tuna,  which  is  a  big  horse  mackerel,, 
is  often  called  the  "leaping  tuna"  from  it& 
habit  of  leaping  after  the  flying  fish,  when 
it  rushes  upward  and  forward  five  to  ten  feet 
for  its  prey.  The  excitement  of  the  rodster 
when  fast  to  one  of  these  mackerel  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  tarpon  fisher  when  he  first  feels, 
"a  draw."  The  other  large  fish  sought  after 
.by  California  anglers  are  the  big  black  sea 
bass,  the  yellow  tail,  the  white  sea  bass,  barra- 
cuda and  others  of  lesser  size,  and  in  the  month 
of  July  all  of  them  are  found  in  more  or  less- 
numbers. 

The  angling  fraternity  is  much  in  need  of  an 
exhaustive  monograph  by  a  resident  angler,  on 
the  fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  are  taken 
on  rod  and  line.  The  tuna,  yellow  tail,  the 
big  black  sea  bass  and  their  fighting  quali- 
ties, have  been  fully  and  ably  described,  but  the 
lesser  fishes  such  as  the  rock  cod,  flathead,  rock 
basses,  the  vivaparous  fishes,  and  smelts  of  the 
coast  and  estuaries,  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  by  angling  writers.  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  pages  devoted  ta 
fishing  in  Outing  will  fill  this  void  in  angling 
literature. 

W.  C.  H.iRKIS. 
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THE     FLOWERS    OF    THE    FIELD 


A    SUMMER  S    DAY    IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
By    Frank     French 

(Illustrated  by  the  Author) 


WILD  flowers  were  freely  sprinkled 
among  the  herbage  of  an  inter- 
vale, where  an  arched  stone 
bridge  spanned  the  north  branch  of  the 
Contoocook,  near  Antrim.  Puffs  of  wind 
blew  over  the  meadow  grass  causing  it  to 
ripple  like  the  surface  of  a  pond.  Cumu- 
lous  clouds  rolled  up  above  the  surrounding 
hills,  gleaming,  w^hite  as  wool,  against  a  sky 
of  that  clear  ultramarine  tint  so  common  to 
New  England.  No  softening  haze  veiled  the 
greenness  of  the  landscape,  yet  the  wild 
flowers  and  the  blue  stream  relieved  it  from 
monotony. 

The  north  branch  has  its  source  in  Long 
Pond,  at  Stoddard,  fifteen  miles  away.  Its 
first  stage  leads  through  rocky  gorges  over- 


hung by  dark  hemlocks  and  pines,  then 
through  more  cheerful  woodland  reaches,  to 
the  valley.  At  the  beginning  its  progress 
is  turbulent  and  hilarious,  becoming  gentler 
and  more  playful  as  it  descends;  bathing 
the  feet  of  maples  and  beeches;  toying  with 
arrowheads,  and  caressing  the  ferns  and 
flowers  upon  its  margin.  Reaching  the 
intervale,  it  pursues  its  winding  course, 
giving  little  evidence  of  movement,  until, 
at  a  rift  below  the  bridge,  it  breaks  into 
sparkling,  light  and  gurgling  laughter.  Ob- 
serving the  little  stream  flowing  joyously 
between  its  moist  and  flowering  banks,  en- 
veloped in  the  heat,  and  surrounded  by  the 
verdure  of  summer,  one  might  readily 
imagine  it  reflecting  the  crimson  and  purple 
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and  gold  of  au- 
tumn;     bound 
in  chains  of  ice 
in    winter;    or, 
in  spring,  burst- 
ing   those  fetters 
and  sweeping  in  a 
great  flood  over  the 
meadow.     If  he  were 
to  study  the  modest 
plants    which    adorn 
its     banks     as     they 
bud;     or     put     forth 
blossoms    and     fruit ; 
or  sleep  beneath  the 
snow,  he  would    find 
that  they  pass  through 
changes   quite  as  in- 
teresting    if    not     as 
spectacular. 

Some  of  the  flowers  which  grew  about 
the  bridge,  such  as  the  purple  eupatorium 
and  meadow  sweet,  were  conspicuous  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  ob- 
server, while  close  to  the  rude  masonry 
grew  a  clump  of  cardinal  flowers  whose 
glowing  red  challenged  admiration ;  and  the 
quiet  water  mirrored  and  multiplied  them. 
Beyond,  upon  the  plashy  shore,  were  clus- 
ters of  sedges  and  rushes  bending  their 
strong  but  pliant  stems  to  the  breeze.  The 
great  power  of  resistance  to  wind,  and 
storm  and  drought,  shown  by  wild  growths, 
as  compared  to  cultivated  plants,  is  re- 
markable. I  have  often  noticed  the  frail- 
est flowers  of  the  roadside  and  meadow 
lifting  their  rain-washed  faces  unharmed 
after  a  storm  which  had  torn  branches 
from  sturdy  trees. 

Close  to  the  reeds  and  rushes  grew  a  great 


THE    BUTTON    BUSH 
IN    FULL    MIDSU.MMER    BLOSSOM." 


mass  of  pick- 
erel-weed, its 
feet  in  the  shal- 
low water,its  spiked 
head  of  blue  blos- 
soms standing 
straight  among  its 
dark-green  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  and  so 
perfectly  reflected  that 
the  shadow  seemed 
as  real  as  the  sub- 
stance. Isaak  Walton 
says,  speaking  of  pikes, 
"It  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  that  they  are 
bred,  some  by  gener- 
ation, and  some  not, 
as,  namely,  of  a  weed 
called  pickerel -weed, 
unless  learned  Gesner  be  much  mistaken, 
for  he  says  this  weed  and  other  glutinous 
matter,  with  the  help  of  the  sun's  heat, 
in  some  particular  months,  and  some 
ponds  adapted  for  it  by  nature  do  be- 
come pikes."  Though  anglers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  may  not  accord  to  this  plant 
these  wonderful  powers,  they  know  that 
where  its  reflected  leaves  dapple  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  a  good  place  to  cast  a 
hook.  Growing  close  to  the  pickerel-weed 
I  found  the  arrowhead,  with  its  more  finely 
cut  arrow-shaped  leaves,  and  its  whorls  of 
waxMke  flowers,  which  are  composed  of 
three  white  petals  and  a  golden  yellow 
center.  It  clung  timidly  to  the  bank, 
wading  into  the  stream  here  and  there,  but 
less  boldly  and  recklessly  than  its  coarser 
companion.  In  subsequent  rambles,  of 
which    I     took     a    very     great     many    up 
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and   down   the   river   I   often   found   these 
flowers  keeping  very  close  company. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  was  a 
bank  falling  abruptly  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  on  its  steep  declivity  grew  a  precious 
tangle  of  golden  rod,  evening  primrose, 
thistle,  burdock,  milkweed,  bindweed  and 
doubtless  many  other  weeds.  Gleaming 
everywhere  against  this  background  were 
the  bright  orange  pendants  of  the  jewel- 
weed,  or  touch-me-not.  I  well  remember 
when  a  child,  gathering  a  cluster  of  these 
flowers  to  take  home  to  my  mother,  and 
the  keen  disappointment  I   felt  on   seeing 


them  wilt  immediately  in  my  hand.     The 
sensitiveness  of  this  dainty  plant  is  further 
shown  by  its  seed  capsules  which  burst  and 
scatter  their  seeds  widely  at  the  slightest 
touch;  hence    its    name,    touch-me-iiot,    is 
peculiarly   appropriate.     One   needs   but   a 
glance   at   this   beautiful   pendant   blossom 
to   be  convinced   that    its   other   name   of 
jewel- weed  is   a  fitting  one,   for  surely  no 
gem   so   beautiful   was   ever   fashioned   by 
man.     Reaching  up  the  rough  stones  of  the 
bridge,  until  it  clasped  the  guard  rail,  was 
a  vine  of  wild  clematis,  sometimes  called 
maiden's   bower   or   traveler's   joy.     When 
near   to    this    plant    its    great 
balls  of  bloom  appear  some- 
what gross,  but,  when  seen 
at  a  distance,  draping  the 
stone    wall    as    with    a 
mantle  of  lace;  mounting 
into    the   nearby   apple 
tree  to   mingle  its  blos- 
soms with  the  foliage  of 
the    tree,    from     whose 
branches    it     here     and 
there     casts    itself    free 
and  trails  downward, 
swaying      in       the 
breeze,  it  is  beauti- 
ful and  graceful. 
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THE    PURPLE    FRINGED    ORCHIS 
WHICH    GREW    UPON   A    SHADED    BANK. 


Becoming  enamored  of  the  rustic  beauty 
of  the  old  bridge  and  the  flowers  which 
bloomed  about,  I  placed  my  easel  by  the 
roadside  and  began  a  painting  of  it.  The 
owner  of  the  premises  seeing  me  there,  and 
wishing  to  clean  up  and  improve  the  place 
for  me,  went  with  a  scythe  while  I  was  rest- 
ing after  dinner,  and  cut  down  all  the 
"weeds"  within  my  chosen  view.  One 
may  imagine  the  disgust  with  which  I 
viewed  the  commonplace  appearance  which 
the  scene  then  presented.  Having  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  vexation  which  I  felt  as 
mildly  as  I  could,  he  assured  me  he  would 
not  have  cut  the  weeds  had  he  had  any  idea 
I  wanted  them.  After  examining  thought- 
fully some  studies  of  the  despised  weeds 
which  I  showed  him,  he  said,  "It  never 
struck  me  so  before,  but  they  be  kinder 
pooty  things."  He  afterwards  proved  an 
awakened  interest  by  bringing  me  specimens 
which  he  found  about  his  farm,  and  by 
leaving  in  the  pastures  occasional  fine  ex- 
amples when  "trimming  up."  Fortunately 
I  had  profited  by  similar  experiences  in  the 
past,  and  had  made  sure  of  the  "weeds"  at 
my  first  sitting. 

A  few  rods  north  of  the  bridge  the  limits 
of  the  meadow  were  marked  by  a  wood  from 
which  the  stream  emerged  together  with  the 
road  which  accompanied  it.  Between  the 
irregularly  curved  lines  of  the  two  lay  a  strip 
of  waste  land.  Bushes  had  held  undisputed 
possession  here  until  a  few  years  before  when 
the  roadmaster  cut  them  down  to  a  point 
where  the  water's  edge  gave  them  immunity. 
But  they  persistently  refused  to  be  dis- 
possessed, their  live  roots  sending  up  pro- 
testing shoots  every  year,  so  this  arrogant 
notice  to  quit  was  served  annually.  I  know 
of  no  aspect  of  nature  more  depressing  than 
a  recently  denuded  tract  of  land,  whether 
it  be  the  site  of  a  noble  forest  with  its  ghastly 
stumps  and  decaying  branches, 
or  that  of  a  thicket  with  its 
clusters  of  small  stubs 
bleaching  in  the  sun. 
But  kindly  Nature 
soon  comes  with 
her  ever  ready 
apology  for  the 
destructive- 
ness  of  man 
and  sprinkles  over  the  soil  beautiful  grasses 
and  sedges,  creeping  and  twining  vines  and 
myriads  of  wild  flowers  which  cover  the 
scene  with  a  delicate  mantle  of  loveliness.  So 
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this  scarred  and  tortured  strip  of  land  proved 
to  be  no  less  interesting  than  the  luxuriant 
hedge  which  bordered  the  river,  and  where 
grew  the  alder,  the  red  osier  dogwood,  the 
elderberry  and  the  button  bush.  This  last 
was  in  great  profusion  and  in  full  prodigality 
of  midsummer  bloom,  its  blossoms  giving 
forth  a  rich  perfume,  which  filled  the  air  about 
it,  attracting  many  bees,  that  blundered 
eagerly  over  its  great  balls  of  tiny  flowers,  or 
droned  lustily  as  they  came  and  went. 
Having  need  of  a  bumble  bee  I  went  to  one 
of  these  bushes  where  I  found  him  clinging 


dejectedly  to  the  blossoms.  He  was  so 
drenched  with  dew  that  he  could  not  free  his 
hairy  legs,  or  raise  his  filmy  wings  from  the 
weight  of  water.  His  zeal  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  little  colony  in  the  burrow  beneath 
the  meadow  grass  had  caused  him  to  pro- 
long his  day's  work,  forgetful  of  danger. 
So  he  became  a  prisoner  for  the  night,  and 
was  forced  to  pose  as  an  artist's  model  until 
the  sun  dried  him  and  set  him  free. 

Upon  the  land  side  of  the  hedge  the 
flowers  grew  most  luxuriantly.  Wild  roses, 
flowering  raspberry,  and  spikes  of  turtlehead 
mingled  their  stems  and  blossoms  with  the 
foliage  of  the  bushes,  while  the  wild  morning- 
glory,  or  bindweed,  twined  about  and 
trailed  over  them  all.  As  I  investigated  the 
mysteries  of  the  hedge  a  startled  muskrat 
rushed  from  his  shadowy  lurking  place  be- 
neath, plunging  into  the  water.  Another 
surprise  which  rewarded  my  quest  was  a 
curious  vine  which  looked  like  a  bright 
orange  colored  string,  and  which  bore 
clusters  of  small  white  blossoms.  This  vine 
wound  itself  about  a  jo-pye-weed,  an  alder 
bush,  a  button  bush  and  a  wild  morning- 
glory,  with  many  convolutions,  attaching 
itself  to  and  mingling  so  closely  with  the 
wild  morning-glory  that  I  at  first  mistook 
the  foliage  of  the  one  for  the  other.  Close 
inspection  showed  it  to  have  no  leaves,  and 
no  attachment  to  the  earth.  It  was  a 
parasite  called  dodder,  or  love  vine.  I  also 
found  the  wild  bean  or  ground  nut,  one  of  the 
most  richly  beautiful  wild  flowering  vines. 
It  grows  from  a  tuber  which  is  said  to 
be  edible.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream  could  be  seen  the  trail  of 
a  brook  which  emptied  into  it,  that 
is,  when  it  had  anything  to  empty, 
though  I  found  it  dry,  except  in  its 
pools  which  still  held  some  water. 
It  was  a  winding  mountain  stream  smoth- 
ered in  wild  flowers,  many  varieties  which 
I  have  mentioned  appearing,  while  in  the 
stagnant  pools  the  spatter  dock  or  yellow 
water  lily,  raised  its  sturdy  flower  cup  and 
floated  its  beautiful  leaves  upon  the  surface. 
This  flower  lacks  the  refinement  of  the  white 
pond  lily,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  but 
when  seen  upon  the  surface  of  quiet  water 
the  rich  gold  of  its  petals  and  the  gray  green 
of  its  leaves  render  it  a  charming  object  in  the 
midsummer  landscape,  and  yet  Hawthorne 
called  it  obscene.*     The  blue  flag  raised  its 

*"Tt  is  a  marvel  whence  this  perfect  flower  (the  white  pond  lily)  derives  its  loveliness  and  perfume,  springing 
from  the  black  mud  over  which  the  river  sleeps,  and  where  lurk  the  slimy  eel,  and  speckled  frog  and  the  mud 
turtle,  whom  constant  washing  cannot  cleanse.  It  is  the  very  same  black  mud  out  of  which  the  yellow  lily  sucks 
its  obscene  life  and  noisome  odor."  The  Old  Manse — Hawthorne, 
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wild  cr.ematis  or  traveler  s  joy 
'draping  the  stone  wall  as  with  a  mantle  op  lace.' 


sword-like  leaves  upon  the  bank,  while  all 
along  the  brook  the  wild  carrot  trailed  its 
dainty  veil  of  Queen  Anne's  lace. 

At  a  point  near  which  the  brook  was 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  an  unusual 
culmination  of  floral  display  caused  me  to 
linger.  Jim  Dow,  who  lived  nearby,  climbed 
over  the   wall  from  the  road,   and  seating 


himself  near  me  on  a  rock,  called  out:  "  Wal, 
neighbor,  you  can  meander  along  this  brook 
as  much  as  you  like  so  long's  you  keep  close 
up,  and  don't  go  tredin'  down  them  oats 
back  there.  No,  the  brook  ain't  what  it 
used  to  be.  When  I  was  a  boy  it  went  jab- 
berin'  by  the  corner  of  our  house  big  as  life 
all  summer  long,  and  when  I  woke  up  in 
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the  night  I  could  alius  hear  it,  and  it  was 
kind  er  company.  Trout!  Jumpin'  Jack- 
son! Why  I  could  ketch  all  I  wanted  with 
mud  worms  and  an  alder  pole.  Now  it  goes 
dry  every  summer.  Them  fellers  that  talk 
so  much  about  preservin'  the  forests  seem 


too,   if  you  stay  raound  here  till  we  git  a 
good  soakin'  rain." 

One  of  the  subtlest  charms  of  the  woods 
and  fields  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  animal  life.  A  consciousness 
which  is  often  awakened  by  the  slightest 


THE    ARROWHEADS    CLUNG     TIMIDLY    TO    THE    BANK. 


to  think  that  cuttin'  down  the  trees  has 
somethin'  to  du  with  the  brooks  dryin'  up, 
and  I  vow  I  begin  to  think  there's  some- 
thin'  in  it.  You'd  like  to  see  water  in- the 
brook?      Wal,    you    will,   and  plenty  of  it 


movement;  the  dropping  of  a  fragment  of 
bark;  the  flash  of  a  bit  of  color  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  landscape;  or  the  shadow 
of  a  wing  flitting  across  one's  vision.  I  was 
reminded  of  it  emphatically  by  a  red  squirrel 
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which  rustled  out  of  the  ferns  and  dashed 
upon  a  rock  in  midstream  as  though  to  get 
a  better  view  of  the  intruder.  He  stood  as 
if  petrified  for  a  moment,  chattering  noisily, 
kicking  with  his  hind  feet  in  an  energetic 
and  ludicrous  fashion.  Finding  that  scold- 
ing did  not  frighten  me  away,  and  impelled 
by  the  curiosity  of  his  kind,  he  returned 
several  times  during  the  afternoon,  coming 
a  little  nearer  at  each  visit,  and  omitting 
the  tirade  which  he  at  first  hurled  at  me. 
Another  welcome  visitor  was  a  kingfisher, 
who,  with  anxious  look  and  tousled  head, 
alighted  on  a  dead  branch  of  driftwood, 
uttering  a  harsh  rattle  while  he  took  a  long 
look  and  then  flew  away.  After  my  siesta, 
I  began  a  search  for 
wild  flowers,  finding 
many,  but  none  more 
delicately  beautiful 
than  the  purple  fringed 
orchis — a  most  exquis- 
ite flower  which  grew 
upon  the  shaded  bank. 
Penetrating  a  darkly 
shaded  nook,  I  found 
Indian  pipe,  also  called 
spirit  flower  and  ghost 
flower.  All  the  parts 
of  this  little  plant  are 
of  a  pure  waxy  white, 
and  when  seen  in  the 
forest  depths,  it  ap- 
pears to  radiate  a  faint 
spiritual  light  in  the 
gloom. 

Towering  high  above 
its  humbler  compan- 
ions, grew  a  stately 
group  of  elacampane, 
carrying  its  bright  sun- 
ny blossoms  high  above 
the  wall,  its  large  ses- 
sile leaves  giving  it  an 
appearance  of  richness 
and  amplitude.  Un- 
like most  of  the  wav- 
side  weeds,  elacampane 
is  respected  by  the 
farmers,  its  roots  being 
used  by  them  as  a 
medicine  for  horses. 
In  a  nearby  field  was 
a  melancholy  ruin 
marked  by  the  crumb- 
ling remnant  of  a  chim- 
ney rising  from  a  cellar 


half  filled  with  bricks  and  rubbish.  Chip- 
munks plunged  chattering  into  the  debris. 
Apple  trees  stood  by  neglected  and  forlorn, 
yet  bearing  traces  of  ''the  touch  of  a  van- 
ished hand."  From  the  ashes,  upon  whose 
enrichment  it  thrives  best,  grew  a  splendid 
spike  of  fireweed.  Its  pink  flowers  were 
lighted  into  flame  by  the  setting  sun,  arous- 
ing a  suspicion  that  the  spirit  of  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  homestead  had  come 
back  to  haunt  the  scene  of  his  crime. 

I  tarried  long  in  the  neighborhood,  mak- 
ing many  short  excursions  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bridge,  chatting  with  the 
little  boys  who  came  there  to  fish,  and 
watching  with  them  for  the  big  mud-turtle 


"from  the  ashes  grew  a  splendid  fireweed. 
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which  was  said  to  inhabit  the  deep  pool 
beneath.  1  stood  upon  the  bridge  in  the 
dimness  of  early  morning  and  observed  the 
white  mist  which  hung  over  the  water  like 
a  ghostly  vestment  until  the  coming  of  the 
breeze  scattered  its  torn  and  frayed  frag- 
ments upon  the  side  of  Campbell  Mountain. 
At  midday  the  super-heated  air  rose  in 
visible    undulations    from    drought-smitten 


whipped  the  surface  of  the  gentle  stream. 
Later,  the  same  evening,  its  bosom  reflected 
a  flaming  sunset,  and  at  night  the  stars. 
These  phenomena  of  nature  excite  the 
imagination  and  awe,  but  fail  to  weave  the 
spell  of  a  tranquil  spirit.  This  last,  this 
richer  and  gentler  office,  is  left  to  less  spec- 
tacular and  more  lasting  influences,  which 
must  be  sought  because  often  small  and  un- 


I  BECAME  ENAMORED  OF  THE  RUSTIC  BEAUTY  OF  THE  OLD  BRIDGE. 


fields,  and  the  cows  in  the  pasture  lowed 
for  the  springs  which  were  dry.  Soon  a 
thunder  storm  came  booming  down  the 
valley,  blasting  a  mighty  elm  and  laying 
waste  the  corn-fields,  while  the  hissing  rain 


obtrusive.  Therefore,  when  I  would  realize 
content,  I  frequent  the  woods,  observing 
the  vegetation  which  bourgeons  about  me; 
or  walk  the  hillsides  or  meadow's,  there  to 
contemplate  the  flowers  of  the  field 


ANGLING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

By   Emerson   Hough 


AS  an  angling  region,  the  Middle  West  is 
not  in  the  least  to  be  sneezed  at.  In- 
deed, taking  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  for  instance,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  if  any  three  States  in 
the  Union  offer  greater  variety  or  greater 
excellence  in  the  sport  of  the  rod  and  reel. 
It  is  true  there  is  no  salmon  fishing  in  any  one 
of  these  States,  and  a  resident  of  any  one  of 
them  would  need  to  go  far  from  home  to 
interview  the  leaping  tarpon  or  the  tireless 
tuna;  yet  there  may  be  found  there,  in  num- 
bers not  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  giant  muscallunge  and 
his  cousin,  the  Great  Northern  pike,  in  size 
sufficient  to  give  the  boldest  angler  a  purple 
moment  or  so.  In  brook  trout  all  three 
States  abound  to  a  certain  extent,  more 
especially  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  There 
are  no  great  numbers  of  ideal  fly  fishing 
streams,  yet  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  streams  which  are  very  decently  stocked 
with  nice  trout,  even  iri  these  degenerate 
days,  and  in  some  of  the  bolder  rivers,  more 
especially  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  rain- 
bow trout  are  now  reaching  very  heavy 
weights.  Thus  there  have  been  taken  in 
the  Muskegon  River  of  Michigan  two  rain- 
bow trout,  one  of  which  weighed  over  eight 
and  one  nine  and  one-half  pounds.  Speci- 
mens of  this  species  weighing  three,  four  and 
five  pounds  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Board- 
man,  the  P^re  Marquette  and  others  of  the 
better  streams  of  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  All  over  that  lower  peninsula 
there  is  a  network  of  bright,  clear,  sandy 
bottomed  streams,  and  there  is  no  equal 
area  in  the  United  States  better  adapted 
to  a  good  stock  of  brook  trout  or  rainbow 
trout.  The  State  of  Michigan  is  moreover 
making  great  advance  in  the  matter  of  raising 
trout  and  in  stocking  streams.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  any  western  an- 
gler to  feel  anything  but  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  trout  situation  in  Michigan. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  also  singularly 
favored  in  the  matter  of  naturally  fine  trout 
waters.  A  few  of  these,  such  as  the  Menom- 
inee Brule,  the  Upper  Brule,  the  Ontano- 
gan,  the  Escanaba,  etc.,  are  boating  streams, 
though  they  can  to  some  extent,  be  fished 


without  the  use  of  boats.  There  are  yet  a 
few  other  streams,  such  as  the  Pike,  the 
Paint,  the  Fence,  etc.,  where  one  can  get 
very  good  wading  and  fly  casting.  My  own 
pet  Wisconsin  stream  is  the  Prairie  River, 
than  which  I  think  a  prettier  trout  stream 
never  ran  out  of  doors.  It  is  rarely  so  deep 
that  one  needs  to  take  to  the  shore,  and  it  is 
wide  open  enough  to  permit  of  perfect  fly 
casting.  The  bottom  is  hard  and  not 
treacherous,  like  many  of  the  Michigan 
streams.  Moreover  it  has,  or  did  have  last 
year,  enough  trout,  weighing  from  a  half 
pound  to  a  pound,  to  give  one  usually  a 
dozen  and  very  often  a  couple  of  dozen  to  his 
basket  in  a  good  stiff  day's  work  in  decent 
weather.  There  are  a  great  many  streams 
in  Wisconsin  deeper,  bolder  and  more 
tangled,  where  one  can  take  many  more 
fish,  such  as  the  Evergreen,  which  was  once 
hit  frightfully  hard  by  the  market  fishers 
and  whose  upper  reaches  show  good  fly  fish- 
ing now;  yet  for  sheer  sport  it  is  hard  to  find 
conditions  much  better  than  those  on  the 
Prairie.  This  stream  is  coming  to  be  fatally 
popular  of  late  and  perhaps  it  may  not  last 
more  than  a  year  or  two  longer,  though  it  is 
,  carefully  stocked  and  jealously  guarded  by 
the  residents,  who  declare  that  they  do  not 
fish  for  market,  and  who  really  do  not  en- 
courage any  bait  fisher  coming  in  on  the 
stream.  Mr.  William  Cooke  Daniels,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  who  has  fished  pretty 
much  all  over  the  fishable  globe,  and  who 
has  a  fishing  lease  on  the  river  Itchen,  in 
England,  a  couple  of  years  ago  turned  his 
back  upon  the  magnificent  trout  rivers  of 
Colorado,  went  up  into  Wisconsin  and  put 
up  a  little  lodge  on  this  Prairie  River,  to 
which  stream  I  had  recommended  him.  He 
spends  a  month  there  every  year  pursuing 
his  favorite  sport  of  dry  fly  fishing.  Some- 
times he  makes  a  fine  basket  and  very  often 
he  does  not,  but  he  declares  the  conditions 
on  the  stream  to  be  very  satisfactory  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  dry  fly  fisherman. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  does  not  abound 
in  trout  streams,  though  there  are  some  very 
good  brooks,  many  of  which  are  preserved 
by  citizens  of  the  State.  The  bulk  of  the 
anglins;  traffic  of  Minnesota  comes  across  the 
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line  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  where  scores 
of  good  streams  are  available  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  cities  of  St.  Paul 
and.  Minneapolis. 

In  regard  to  the  angling  for  muscallunge, 
one  is  obliged  to  write  somewhat  in  the  past 
tense.  We  still  have  muscallunge  fishing 
in  Wisconsin,  though  little  or  none  in  Mich- 
igan. Minnesota  has  a  number  of  muscal- 
lunge waters  within  her  borders  and  indeed 
is  to-day  attracting  the  greater  portion  of 
the  attention  of  the  trolling  cult.  Yet, 
prolific  as  are  these  waters,  there  is  no  com- 
paring the  results  of  to-day  with  those  which 
were  common  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Pen  cannot  chronicle  the  unspeakable 
butchery  which  took  place  over  all  the  Wis- 
consin wilderness  when  the  railroads  first 
penetrated  that  virgin  country.  Never  has 
the  brutishness  of  human  nature  been  more 
fully  exemplified  than  it  was  up  in  the  dark 
forests  of  the  pine  country,  which  was  at 
that  time  but  little  known.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly simple.  One  went  up  the  railroad  to 
almost  any  little  logging  town,  took  a  little 
used  trail  to  almost  any  little  lake  tributary 
to  the  Mississippi  River  system,  anywhere 
in  the  Manotowish,  Turtle  Lake,  Tomahawk 
Lake,  or  St.  Germaine  region,  indeed  on  any 
one  of  those  lakes  which  drain  into  the 
Wisconsin  or  the  Flambeau  River,  and 
having  secured  any  kind  of  a  boat  from  a 
birch  bark  to  a  lumbering  batteau,  he  simply 
took  to  trolling  almost  any  kind  of  a  spoon 
hook  in  almost  any  part  of  the  lake.  The 
merest  novice  might  take  a  dozen,  a  score, 
indeed  two  scores  of  magnificent  muscallunge 
in  a  day's  fishing,  if  he  did  not  tire  out.  One 
party  composed  of  men  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  from  Chicago,  on  one  trip  piled  up 
over  a  ton  of  muscallunge  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  one  of  the  lakes  near  Three  Rivers, 
Wis.  They  returned  year  after  year  and 
repeated  their  shameless  performances,  until 
at  length  even  the  guides  revolted  and  told 
them  that  they  must  come  there  no  more. 
A  great  deal  of  this  was  hand  line  fishing,  with- 
out the  first  element  of  sport  attached  to  it. 
One  learned  gentleman,  who  adorns  the  med- 
ical fraternity  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  invented 
a  sort  of  spring  box,  so  arranged  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat  that  when  a  muscallunge  struck 
the  spoon  he  found  himself  played  auto- 
matically on  a  big  coiled  spring,  like  a 
mammoth  watch  spring.  By  means  of  this 
contrivance,  with  the  hand  line  in  one  hand 
and  a  couple  of  poles  sticking  out  over  the 


side  of.  the  boat,  this  gentleman  angler 
managed  to  satisfy  his  idea  of  sport.  No 
one  can  tell  how  many  tons  of  fish  this  one 
party  of  ruffians  have  killed.  Members  of 
the  party  used  to  boast  of  their  perform- 
ances, up  to  within  a  few  years  past,  at 
which  time  they  began  to  hear  so  much 
plain  talk  regarding  themselves  that  they 
now  never  refer  to  those  distant  days. 

To-day  we  do  not  hear  of  thirty  and  forty 
pound  muscallunge  as  a  common  thing  in 
Wisconsin.  The  fish  run  very  much  smaller 
and  very  much  fewer.  It  is  the  same  old 
story.  If  a  good  fish,  say  an  eighteen  or 
twenty  pounder,  is  taken  at  any  of  the  sum- 
mer resorts,  the  news  is  multiplied  by  two 
and  sent  down  to  the  newspapers  and  sport- 
ing goods  stores  of  the  city.  Really  I  doubt 
if  there  was  a  fish  taken  over  forty  pounds  in 
Wisconsin  last  season^  and  perhaps  not  half 
a  dozen,  recorded  or  unrecorded,  that  went 
over  thirty  pounds.  The  largest  muscallunge 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard  in  these  waters 
weighed  fifty-five  pounds  and  it  was  taken 
some  fifteen  years  ago. 

In  Minnesota  the  muscallunge  traffic  set 
in  at  a  much  later  date  than  it  did  in  Wiscon- 
sin, hence  the  angler  found  a  region  in 
which  the  lumbering  operations  had  been 
well  advanced  for  many  years  and  where 
lumberman  and  Indians  had  done  their  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  muscallunge  supply  from 
becoming  too  great.  The  annals  of  the  rod 
in  Minnesota,  however,  do  not  carry  such 
bloody  butcheries  as  the  Wisconsin  story 
can  show.  Three  years  ago  in  some  of  the 
waters  of  the  Cass  Lake  chain,  adjacent  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  there  were 
a  number  of  very  fine  muscallunge  taken 
and  the  average  weight  of  the  fish  was  fairly 
double  that  of  Wisconsin  at  the  same  season. 
Then  suddenly  the  fishing  fell  off,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  one  has  not  heard  so  much 
of  the  muscallunge  fishing  there,  though 
every  once  in  a  while  news  turns  up  of  a  nice 
fish.  This  sudden  decrease  in  the  numbers 
of  muscallunge  brings  up  the  old  question 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  apparent  disappear- 
ance of  that  fish.  There  is  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  species  is  not  extinct  or 
anywhere  near  extinct  in  Minnesota,  nor  in 
Wisconsin,  nor  does  it  stand  in  any  special 
dangejr  of  becoming  extinct.  The  fish  com- 
missions have  never  been  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  towards  planting  these  fish,  yet  mem- 
bers of  the  fish  commission  of  Wisconsin 
have  established  to  their  own  satisfaction 
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that  there  are  more  muscallunge  in  certain 
waters  than  are  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  a  great  many  anglers.  While  setting  out 
their  pound  nets  early  in  the  year  of  1900  in 
the  St.  Germaine  region  of  Wisconsin,  mem- 
bers of  the  fish  commission  took  numbers  of 
very  large  muscallunge,  several  over  forty 
pounds  and  one  over  fifty  pounds.  They 
were  of  the  belief  that  the  muscallunge  in 
these  waters  had  become  educated  and  had 
seen  so  many  boats  and  spoons  passing  back 
and  forward  over  their  feeding  beds  that  they 
had  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  spoon. 
It  is  very  likely  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  supposition,  and  that  in  any  water  con- 
tinually fished  with  trolling  boats  the  mus- 
callunge soon  becomes  very  wary  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  lure.  This  may  be  in  part  the 
reason  for  the  slump  in  the  Minnesota  mus- 
callunge fishing. 

Over  the  divide  in  Wisconsin,  in  waters 
which  flow  into  Lake  Superior,  into  Lake 
Winnipeg  or  the  Rainy  Lake  district,  the 
Great  x,orthern  pike  is  to  be  met  with, 
and  he  is  just  as  good  an  angling  fish  as 
the  muscallunge — some  say  better.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  stories  out  regarding  the 
size  of  these  giant  pike  in  the  Leech  Lake 
chain  and  in  some  of  the  upper  Wisconsin 
waters.  One  angler  who  first  went  up 
into  that  country  said  there  were  fish  so 
large  that  no  tackle  could  stop  them.  He 
was  a  hand-line  fisher,  and  wist  not  of  the 
compelling  nature  of  a  good  rod  and  reel. 
A  few  of  the  cognoscenti  have  had  fine  sport 
in  Lost  Lake,  below  Ashland,  Wisconsin, 
in  fishing  with  live  bait  for  the  Great  North- 
ern pike.  The  method  is  to  take  a  big  perch 
or  sucker  and  to  suspend  it  by  means  of  a 
float  somewhere  near  the  face  of  a  bar 
along  which  the  fish  are  known  to  feed. 
The  angler  then  slips  out  his  line  through 
the  guides  and  backs  his  boat  off  forty  or 
fifty  yards  from  the  float.  When  he  gets 
a  strike  it  may  be  from  a  fish  weighing 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  if  he 
strikes  one  of  that  size  he  will  very  quickly 
learn  the  difference  between  the  pickerel  and 
the  Great  Northern  pike. 

If  we  should  take  the  three  States  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  we 
could  draw  a  sort  of  isothermal  line  some- 
thing like  midway  between  their  north  and 
south  extremities,  and  be  able  to  divide 
the  region  into  two  halves,  in  one  of  which 
the  fishing  is  good  or  fair,  and  in  the  other 
of  which  it  is  medium  or  poor.     It  all  refers 


back  to  the  question  of  civilization.  The 
ancient  pine  forests,  swept  away  as  they 
have  been  by  the  axes  of  the  American 
lumbermen,  have  none  the  less  left  behind 
them  a  wilderness  into  which  even  yet 
farming  man  is  making  but  a  slow  progress. 
In  the  southern  or  more  open  parts  of  these 
States  agriculture  has  been  pushed  faith- 
fully for  more  than  a  generation,  and  the 
population  has  therefore  thickened,  so  that 
the  demand  upon  the  fish  supply  has  been 
very  much  greater.  Yet  here  we  may 
see  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  fishes 
hold  their  own  better  than  the  game  birds. 
There  are  hundreds  of  fine  bass  waters  in 
the  agricultural  regions  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  not  so  good  as  may 
be  found  in  the  rugged  pine  wilderness  of 
the  same  States,  yet  good  enough  and  ac- 
cessible enough  to  attract  hundreds  of  the 
anglers  who  dwell  in  the  more  crowded 
centers  of  civilization.  The  city  of  Chicago 
itself  lies  near  the  center  or  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  very  decent  bass  region.  To  the 
north  and  northwest  ari  the  lakes  of  upper 
Illinois  and  lower  Wisconsin,  originally  as 
good  bass  waters  as  ever  lay  out  of  doors; 
below  and  to  the  southeast  of  Chicago  are 
the  lakes  of  upper  Indiana,  and  east  of 
these,  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
there  are  many  very  fine  lakes  and  streams 
which  carry  both  small-mouth  and  large- 
mouth  bass.  Indiana  formerly  had  some 
good  bass  waters,  but  both  Indiana  and 
lUinois  have  been  seriously  injured,  perhaps 
permanently  so,  in  their  best  fishing  re- 
sources by  the  startling  growth  of  that 
chief  of  all  angling  nuisances,  the  German 
carp.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  those 
clear  streams  which  once  knew  the  birch 
bark  craft  of  Hennepin,  Joliet,  La  Salle 
and  Marquette,  are  now  defiled  into  a  sea 
of  mud  by  this  swine-like  fish,  which  not 
only  ruins  the  fishing,  but  also  the  duck 
shooting  of  any  country  where  it  once  takes 
hold. 

As  to  the  bass  fishing  which  may  be  found 
in  the  wilderness  lakes  of  both  peninsulas 
of  Michigan,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  in  upper  Minnesota,  the 
mind  can  hardly  picture  the  unspeakable 
abundance  of  bass  which  still  prevails  there, 
and  this  in  spite  of  steady  fishing  for  the 
Chicago  markets,  which  have  their  men 
out  in  hundred?  of  localities  in  our  north 
woods.  In  time  we  shall  see  the  history 
of  bass  fishing  in  this  country  follow  that  of 
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the  muscallunge  fishing,  line  for  line.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  history  of  Lake 
Gogebic.  When  the  railroad  first  got  in 
there  men  came  back  and  told  of  schools 
of  bass  which  would  snap  at  a  piece  of 
flannel,  at  any  kind  of  bait  or  lure,  even 
at  the  naked  hook  trailed  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  There  were  tons  of  these  bass 
also  piled  up  upon  the  sand  to  rot.  Go 
to  Gogebic  to-day,  and  they  will  tack  your 
boat  onto  a  steamer  and  drag  you  off  a 
dozen  miles,  where  they  hope  you  may 
perhaps  get  a  dozen  bass.  I  once  came 
in  the  winter  time  to  a  little  lake  in  the 
Manitowish  chain  known  as  Laura  Lake. 
My  guide  and  I  got  into  an  old,  abandoned 
shack  of  a  house,  not  very  warm,  but  better 
than  nothing  at  the  time.  I  asked  him  why 
the  place  had  been  abandoned  and  he  gave 
a  very  satisfactory  reason.  "Why,"  said 
he,  "  the  fellow  that  used  to  live  here  couldn't 
make  a  living  any  more.  He  used  to  catch 
bass  out  of  here  till  you  couldn't  rest,  but 
he  fished  the  year  through,  and  the  fact  is, 
he  sold  all  the  bass  out  of  this  lake,  until 
he  couldn't  make  a  living  any  more.  You 
can  hardly  catch  a  bass  here  now."  So 
much  one  family  can  do  when  it  moveth 
itself  aright. 

We  may,  perhaps,  without  disrespect  to 
the  good  folk  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  or 
to  the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota,  or  to  the 
metropolis  of  Wisconsin,  say  that  Chicago 
is  the  center  of  population  for  this  angling 
country  ■\vhich  we  have  in  view.  Chicago 
does  not  go  in  for  salmon  fishing,  and  there 
are,  perhaps,  not  a  half  dozen  salmon 
streams  owned  by  Chicago  parties.  She 
takes  a  languid  interest  in  yellow  tail  and 
tuna,  a  little  keener  interest  in  the  tarpon 
fishing  of  Florida,  and  once  in  a  while  in 
that  of  Texas.  As  to  trout,  she  boasts  a 
goodly  clientage.  First  of  all,  however, 
Chicago  is  a  bass-fishing  town.  She  has 
studied  the  gentle  big  mouth  until  of  all 
cities  she  is  the  big-mouth  savant.  We 
have  originated  a  school  of  bass  fishing  out 
here,  which  is  to  say  that  we  have  simply 
developed  the  ancient  art  of  bait  casting 
from  the  free  reel,  which  was  discovered 
a  century  ago  down  in  Kentucky.  The 
old  Kentucky  system  of  bait  casting  was 
with  a  rod  eight  feet  or  longer,  and  of  a 
somewhat  flexible  character,  which  was  used 
with  a  sweeping  cast,  starting  at  a  point 
below  the  elbow  and  ending  at  a  point  about 
the   level   of   the   face.     The   Chicago   big- 


mouth  fishers,  finding  that  their  environ- 
ment was  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  country  where  bait  casting  began,  set 
forth,  after  the  fashion  of  angling  man  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now,  to 
overcome  that  environment.  The  bulk  of 
our  bass  casting  has  for  many  years  been 
done  in  bright  and  shallow  lakes,  which 
cannot  be  fished  from  the  shore,  since  the 
shores  are  lined  with  a  fringe  of  mud  and 
shallow  water,  and  beds  of  bulrushes  ex- 
tending out  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
yards.  In  this  shallow  water,  among  the 
tangled  weeds  and  under  the  lily  pads,  the 
big-mouth  bass  come  to  search  for  their 
natural  food,  the  frog.  The  water  is  bright 
and  clear,  so  that  the  bass  can  at  times  see 
an  angler  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
yards.  The  problem  of  the  Chicago  bait 
caster  was,  therefore,  how  to  stand  away 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  from  the 
feeding  ground  of  the  bass  and  j'et  be  able 
to  deliver  the  frog  with  accuracy  into  the 
little  pockets  or  open  places  among  the 
lilies  and  rushes.  Moreover,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  snail  that  -bass  out  from  the  entang- 
ling weeds  into  the  open  water  after  he  had 
struck  and  gorged  the  frog.  No  reel  was 
too  good  for  the  Chicago  angler.  He  still 
sends  often  to  Kentucky  or  to  Missouri  for 
his  casting  reels,  since,  singularly  enough, 
it  seems  to  require  a  southern  man  to  make 
a  reel  good  enough  to  please  some  of  these 
northern  men.  In  the  matter  of  rods, 
however,  the  northerner  would  have  nothing 
of  the  southern  ideal.  He  shortened  his 
rod  to  eight  feet,  then  to  seven  feet  eight, 
then  to  seven  feet  six.  Then  he  cut  off 
something  of  the  butt  below  the  reel  and 
got  his  rod  down  to  seven  feet.  A  few  have 
even  gone  below  that,  and  to  this  day  the 
six-foot  split  bamboo  casting  rod  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  in  the  rod  case  of  the  Chi- 
cago bass  enthusiast.  Such  a  rod  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  rod  at  all,  since  it 
is  too  stiff  to  give  much  real  sport  in  playing 
the  fish.  It  has  just  enough  spring  at  the 
top  to  make  it  a  perfect  catapult  lor  throw- 
ing frogs.  When  the  frog  has  struck  the 
water,  and  when  there  has  come  that  great 
surging,  plunging  strike,  which  is  all  there 
is  to  big-mouth  fishing  anyhow,  the  bait 
caster  simply  waits  for  the  "second  run" 
of  the  bass,  and  then  he  begins  to  lift  his 
fish  strongly  up  and  out.  His  tackle  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain,  and  that 
is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 
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Some  of  the  Chicago  anglers  are  tiring 
now  of  this  big-mouth  game  and  are  turning 
more  to  river  fishing  with  the  casting  rod 
and  the  minnow,  or  are  going  in  for  fly 
fishing  for  bass.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  city 
in  the  country  can  i)roduce  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  skilful  users  of  the  free  reel  and  the 
stiff  casting  rod,  and  now,  with  western 
thoroughness,  these  same  men  are  extend- 
ing their  repertory  and  doing  a  lot  of  zealous 
proselytizing.  The  angling  industry  in  Chi- 
cago is  on  the  increase,  and  as  much  may 
be  said  for  any  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
the  tiiree  States  above  mentioned.  The 
little  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  one  of 
the  "sportiest"  towns  in  America.  As  for 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  you  should  go 
out  there  if  you  want  to  get  into  a  country 
where  a  man  can  really  carry  on  business 
and  sport  at  the  same  time.  Every  other 
man  you  meet  there  is  a  sportsman,  and 
an  astonishingly  large  number  are  catholic 
in  their  tastes,  so  that  the  man  who  shoots 
in  the  autumn  is  apt  to  be  also  the  man  who 
fishes  in  the  spring. 

Fly  fishing  for  bass  is  in  itself  in  its  in- 
fancy in  the  Middle  West,  though  this  is  not 
to  say  that  there  are  not  hundreds  of  good 
fly  fishers  in  that  region.  The  difficulty 
exists  in  the  bias  of  the  practical  western 
mind,  which  wants  to  bring  something  home 
in  the  basket,  and  which  does  not  like  to 
spend  an  entire  day  dancing  attendance  on 
any  capricious  inhabitant  of  the  waters. 
There  are  not  very  many  localities  in  the 
West  where  fly  fishing  for  bass  is  regarded 
as  the  correct  and  also  the  most  successful 
method.  Yet  there  is  one  locality  where 
this  peculiar  state  of  affairs  obtains,  and, 
oddly  enough,  it  is  upon  a  spot  where  the 
very  best  bass  fishing  in  America  is  to  be 
had,  namely,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  more  specifically  those 
reaches  between  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  Minn., 
and  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  The  small- 
r-^outh  bass  of  the  Mississippi  River  have 
double  the  fight  in  them  which  any  lake 
bass  of  any  State  whatever  can  show.  This 
fishing  simply  is  not  to  be  discussed  in  the 
same  terms  as  that  of  the  ordinary  fly  fishing 
or  bait  fishing  for  bass.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  only  been 
brought  to  general  notice  within  the  last 
three  or  four.  The  boatmen  of  La  Crosse, 
or  any  of  a  dozen  little  towns  about  there, 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  a  man  who 
will  use  bait  in  bass  fishing,  and  many  of 


them  wUl  not  allow  a  man  to  use  bait  at  all. 
They  all  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  artificial 
fly,  and  one  may  testify  that  the  fly  can 
prove  a  deadly  lure  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year  on  these  waters.  Yet  the  boatmen 
and  anglers  of  that  country  fairly  overreach 
themselves,  and  lose  sight  of  some  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  sport.  Like  the 
Chicago  bait  casters,  they  have  evolved  a 
practical  system  of  their  own.  They  use 
a  salnion  gut  leader  about  three  feet  long, 
and  strong  enough  to  hang  an  ox;  their 
rods  are  powerful  eight  or  ten  ounce  fly 
rods,  and  their  fly  is  a  black  and  white 
heavily  feathered  monstrosity  mounted  on 
a  hand-forged  O'Shaughnesy  hook,  whose 
squared  wire  wUl  not  get  loose  in  the  jaws 
of  a  fish.  With  such  a  fly  one  cannot  really 
cast  at  all,  and,  indeed,  the  art  as  practiced 
there  can  hardly  be  called  fly  fishing.  One 
goes  along  in  his  boat  about  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  cut  face  banks  and  smacks  his 
fly  close  up  against  the  bank.  The  bass  is 
supposed  to  take  it  for  a  crawfish.  Certainly 
he  can  take  it  mighty  quick,  whatever  be 
his  notion  regarding  its  character,  and  when 
a  Mississippi  River  small  mouth  does  strike 
a  fly,  then  look  out  for  trouble.  How  he 
gets  round,  or  under,  or  past  the  boat  no 
man  has  ever  been  quick  enough  of  eye  to 
tell,  but  he  gets  out  somehow  into  the  full 
body  of  the  current,  and  when  one  is  hitched 
to  a  three  or  four  pounder  in  fifteen  feet  of 
swift,  heavy  water,  he  may  expect  a  half 
hour  of  fight,  and  look  to  see  his  fish  go  into 
the  air  six  or  eight  times  before  he  gets  him 
once  in  the  boat.  Now  grant  one  of  these 
splendid  fish  a  decent  chance  with  reason- 
able fly  tackle,  and  I  question  whether  you 
can,  even  on  the  salmon  streams  of  America, 
have  any  experience  more  justly  to  be  called 
grand  sport.  There  will  always  be  certain 
numbers  of  bass  taken  in  this  way  along 
that  part  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  the 
fishing  is  thought  to  be  falling  off  in  pro- 
ductiveness as  it  becomes  more  popular. 

As  to  outfitting  for  trout,  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  more  perfect  gear  can  be 
obtained  than  in  the  cities  of  the  West. 
Our  flies  in  this  region  do  not  need  to  be 
very  large  for  trout  fishing.  No.  8  is  about  the 
average  size,  though  many  prefer  a  smaller 
fly.  The  shops  show  the  same  kaleidoscopic 
range  of  color,  all  the  way  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  St.  Paul,  but  the  large  and  gaudy 
flies  used  in  trolling  in  the  waters  of  Canada 
and  Maine  do  not  appeal  so  much  to  the 
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western  angler.  Some  say  the  Parmachene 
Belle  is  a  good  fly,  but  the  average  western 
trout  angler  does  not  care  much  for  it 
though  now  and  again  on  certain  streams, 
such  as  the  Thunder  Bay  River  of  Michigan, 
it  turns  out  a  good  take.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  Turtle  Lake 
Club,  who  go  into  their  waters  from  Alpena, 
Mich.,  have  found  that  the  bright  flies,  such 
as  the  Jungle  Cock,  Grasshopper,  Jock  Scott, 
Parmachene  Belle,  etc.,  are  usually  the  most 
killing.  These  are  wild  streams  and  not 
fished  very  hard  by  the  fly  fisherman,  though 
now  and  again  they  are  pretty  well  hit  by  the 
bait  fishers.  The  salted  minnow  is  a  deadly 
lure  used  early  in  the  season  by  the  Michigan 
native  who  needs  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  of 
brook  trout. 

There  are  more  and  more  good  trout 
waters  going  into  preserves  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  Castalia  stream  of  Ohio  is  his- 
toric. In  Michigan  the  Kinne  Creek,  Fonti- 
nalis  and  other  clubs  have  taken  good  streams 
under  their  charge,  and  the  late  General 
McNulta,  of  Chicago,  had  just  before  the 
time  of  his  death,  secured  a  good  tract  of 
trout  country  back  of  Charlevoix,  Mich. 
In  Wisconsin  there  are  several  preserved 
streams  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  The 
Upper  Brule  and  tributaries  show  the  pre- 
serve tendency;  parts  of  several  lumbering 
streams,  such  as  both  forks  of  the  Pike,  are 
controlled  by  clubs,  and  there. are  many 
beautiful  little  streams  owned  by  individuals. 
One  such  stream  is  the  Pine  River,  out  from 
Waupaca,  Wis.,  one  of  the  best  natural  trout 


streams  out  of  doors,  and  rivaling  the  Cas- 
talia or  the  famous  Caledonia  stream  of  New 
York  in  the  great  abundance  of  its  natural 
trout  food.  This  stream  is  controlled  by  two 
gentlemen,  Mr.  B.  K.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
John  D.  McLeod,  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  good 
for  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  fine  fish  a  day,  and 
they  have  taken  them  up  to  three  pounds. 
The  rainbow  trout  are  not  allowed  in  this 
stream,  and  the  fish  are  all  the  genuine 
speckled  trout. 

All  in  all,  the  great  freemasonry  of  the 
angler  is  nowhere  better  represented  than 
in  this  portion  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  more  and  more  anglers  every  year,  and 
better  anglers.  While  we  have  not  so  many 
fish  as  we  once  had,  we  are  slowly  learning 
wisdom,  and  there  is  yet  abundant  sport 
obtainable  for  all.  Our  fish  laws  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  stricter;  and,  best  of  all,  public 
sentiment  in  these  matters  is  changing,  so 
that  our  good  anglers  are  becoming  to  realize 
that  the  fighting  black  bass,  the  savage  pike 
or  the  painted  trout  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have  included  among  the  available  resources 
of  the  land.  The  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
protection  of  our  western  game  and  fishes 
has  improved  very  rapidly  in -the  last  two 
or  three  years,  more  in  that  time  than  it  did 
in  the  dozen  years  preceding.  When  the 
western  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  a 
thing  he  generally  does  it  in  a  hurry,  and 
it  is  likely  that  in  half  a  dozen  years  from 
now  we  shall  have  better  protection  and 
by  reason  thereof  better  fishing  than  we 
have  even  now. 


ENGLISH   POLO  OF  TO-DAY 


By  T.   F.   Dale 


POLO  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1872,  yet  it  was  quite  twenty  years 
later  before  it  was  anything  but  a 
rich  man's  pastime.  But  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  popularity  of 
polo  increased  immensely,  partly  by  reason  of 
improvements  in  the  game  itself  and  partly 
due  to  the  diffusion  of  information  about 
it  by  writers  like  the  late  Moray  Brown, 
who  first  published  readable  reports  in 
Land  and  Water  and  Bailey's  Magazine. 


(14.2),  and  settle  disputed  points  as  they 
arise.  All  clubs  must  be  registered  at 
Hurlingham  if  their  members  wish  to  take 
part  in  any  of  the  chief  tournaments.  Thus, 
as  the  Hurlingham  code  of  rules  is  every- 
where adopted,  the  actual  governing  body 
of  English  and  of  most  colonial  polo  is  a 
committee  of  players  whose  headquarters 
are  at  the  club-house  at  Fulham.  Beside 
Hurlingham,  however,  there  is  another 
body — the  County  Polo  Association  which 
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We  have  in  England  no  central  polo 
association  such  as  in  America,  in  India 
and  New  Zealand  watches  over  the  interest 
of  the  game.  But  just  as  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club  has  in  the  course  of  time 
grown  up  to  be  the  ruling  body  in  matters 
relating  to  cricket,  so  the  Hurlingham  Club 
has  come  to  make  our  polo  rules,  measure 
our    ponies,     give     certificates     of     height 


looks  after  the  interests  of  the  large  number 
of  county  clubs  that  have  sprung  into 
existence  during  the  last  few  years.  Of 
such  clubs  there  are  at  the  present  time 
about  forty.  The  County  Polo  Association 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  rules  of 
play,  but  it  regulates  the  great  annual 
contest  (open  to  all  England)  for  the  County 
Cup.     For   the    purposes    of    this   contest 
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England  is  divided  into  four  districts.  At 
a  central  ground  in  each  district  the  various 
clubs  within  its  limits  meet  annually  for  a 
tournament,  the  winning  team  having  the 
right  to  represent  its  district  in  the  final 
ties  played  off  at  Hurlingham.  A  mag- 
nificent challenge  cup  is  held  by  the  win- 
ning county  for  the  year.  For  this  con- 
test certain  rules  and  restrictions  in  order 
to  secure  genuine  county  players  are  laid 
down.  This  has  been  found  necessary 
for  if  some  precautions  were  not  taken 
clubs  near  to  London  would  almost  in- 
variably win,  since  their  members  would 
have  opportunities  for  more  high-class  polo 
than  is  possible  to  provincial  clubs. 

The  County  Cup,  though  a  most  interesting 
tournament,  is  not  the  principal  one  of  the 


year.  Of  these  the  others  are  the  Cham- 
pion and  the  Inter-regimental  Cups  at 
Hurlingham,  and  the  Hunt  and  Open  Cups 
at  Ranelagh.  The  championship  is  at 
present  held  by  Rugby,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  clubs  in  England  both  in 
players  and  ponies.  This  cup  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  always  held  by  the  four  best 
players  in  England.  The  teams  that  compete 
are  carefully  selected  by  some  competent 
captain  and  though  the  players  chosen 
need  not  be  members  of  any  particular 
club,  they  must  of  course  all  belong  to  some 
registered  polo  club.  The  Rugby  team 
indeed,  the  present  holders,  are  the  only 
genuine  club  team  possessing  a  ground  of 
their  own  that  have  ever  held  the  cup.  Of 
former  holders  the  Sussex  club  existed  onlv 
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in  name,  the  Freebooters  had  no  ground 
of  their  own,  but  played  chiefly  at  Hurhng- 
ham,  and  the  Old  Cantabs  are  only  linked 
together  by  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Thus  the  selection  of  the  championship 
players  is  in  the  hands  of  the  captains  of 
those  teams  that  compete  and  the  choice 
is  made  from  among  the  very  best  players 
of  the  day,  each  four  being  grouped  round 
some  famous  polo  man.  For  example. 
Captain  E.  D.  Miller  would  choose  the  Rugby 
four;  with  Mr.  Buckmaster  would  rest  the 
choice  of  the  Old  Cantabs,  and  with  Captain 
Daly  that  of  the  Freebooters.     One  result 


or  Ranelagh  and  v/ear  the  colors  of  the  club. 
In  fact  there  may  be  and  often  are  three  or 
four  Hurlingham  or  Ranelagh  teams  playing 
at  different  clubs  in  and  round  London  on 
the  same  day.  These  two  clubs  which  are 
well  known  to  all  American  visitors  to  Lon- 
don, are  the  centers  of  polo,  but  they  are  also 
leading  social  clubs.  Both  are  on  the  River 
Thames,  the  Hurlingham  club  at  Fulham 
and  Ranelagh  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace.  Both  were  formerly  country  houses 
and  have  interesting  historic  associations. 
More  especially  is  this  true  of  Ranelagh, 
which  was  the  country  seat  of  Jacob  Tonson, 
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of  this  is  that  though  polo  is  so  popular  in 
the  army  no  regimental  team  has  a  chance 
for  the  championship,  because  the  choice 
in  such  cases  being  limited  to  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  there  is  not  sufficient  field 
of  selection.  Beside  it  so  happens  that  the 
best  players,  the  crack  polo  men,  are  at 
the  present  time  civilians. 

Such  clubs  as  those  of  Hurlingham  and 
Ranelagh  have  no  particular  team  to  repre- 
sent them.  In  practice  any  four  members 
who  combined  to  play  a  match  away  from 
the  club  would  call  themselves  Hurlingham 


Dryden's   publisher,   and   the  headquarters 
of  the  famous  Kit  Cat  Club. 

In  these  two  clubs  there  is  a  series  of  polo 
matches  from  May  to  August,  two  or  three 
a  day  and  for  five  days  in  the  week.  The 
finals  of  great  tournaments  are  always  played 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  then  a  large 
and  smart  crowd  troops  down  on  drags  and 
in  carriages,  on  the  humbler  bicycle,  or  by  the 
district  railway.  A  few,  be  it  whispered 
low,  may  even  patronize  •  the  democratic 
omnibus.  There  are  about  fifteen  hundred 
members  in  each  of  these  clubs,  of  whom. 
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the  polo  players  number  about  one-sixth, 
roughly  speaking.  Play,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  members.  We  have  seen  how 
once  a  year  the  chosen  county  teams  meet 
to  contest  the  County  Cup,  and  all  through 
the  season  the  pick  of  our  soldier  teams  are 
to  be  seen  there.  Polo  in  England  was  in- 
deed a  soldier's  game  before  it  was  taken  up 
by  civilians.  Most  cavalry  corps  and  many 
infantry  regiments  have  regimental  polo 
clubs,  and  these  are  not  only  associations 
for  play,  but  are  co-operative  societies  for 
supplying  the  officers  with  ponies.  Of  the 
prices  of  ponies  I  shall  have  to  speak  later. 


the  regimental  team  in  matches.  So  well 
has  this  club  been  managed  that  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  it  owed  £900,  now  its  members 
have  £1,200  with  which  to  start  a  new  club 
in  India,  whither  the  regiment  is  going  from 
South  Africa.  In  this  way  men  of  very 
moderate  means  can  and  do  manage  to  play 
polo  in  the  army.  The  Inter-regimental 
tournament,  which  always  takes  place  at 
Hurlingham,  is  one  of  the  great  social  func- 
tions of  the  year,  and  the  club  resources  are 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  accommodate  the 
crowd  which  assembles.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  same  system  prevails  in  similar  clubs  in 
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but  though  for  average  ponies  the  cost  is  not 
excessive,  yet  a  man  who  would  play  in  a 
first-class  match  must  have  at  least  four 
ponies.  As  this  is  beyond  the  means  of 
many  young  officers,  they  form  a  club  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  suitable  animals 
for  the  game.  Of  such  clubs  the  one  kept 
up  in  the  Twelfth  Lancers  is  an  excellent 
example.  To  begin  with,  £900  was  borrowed 
on  the  joint  security  of  the  members.  Each 
member  paid  ten  shillings  a  month  and  £10 
on  having  a  pony  assigned  to  him.  The 
club  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  ponies  for 


America,  but  each  member  of  Hurlingham 
or  Ranelagh  has  two  ladies'  free  vouchers 
for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  a  practically 
unlimited  supply  of  other  vouchers  on  which 
guests  have  to  pay  sums  varying  from 
2s.  6d.,  on  off  days,  to  10s.  6d.  on  big  days, 
such  for  example  as  the  final  of  the  Inter- 
regimental  tournament. 

Although  for  the  Inter -regimental  the 
competing  teams  are  usually  drawn  from 
our  crack  cavalry  corps,  such  as  the  Tenth 
Hussars,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  the 
Ninth   and  Twelfth  Lancers,  the    Seventh 
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and  Thirteenth  Hussars,  the  best  army 
team  of  our  time  was  that  of  the  Dur- 
ham Light  Infantry.  This  team  was  com- 
posed of  poor  men  who  were  suppUed  with 
ponies  on  the  club  system,  and  showed  a 
perfection  of  play  to  be  produced  only  by  a 
most  rigid  drill  and  discipline.  The  war 
unfortunately  broke  up  the  team  before  the 
men  had  shown  what  they  could  do  in 
England.  The  number  of  ponies  allowed 
to  each  member  of  a  regimental  team  in  a 
tournament  is  four,  while  those  belonging 
to  a  civilian  player  in  any  first-class  game, 
are  only  limited  by  his  purse,  yet  in  practice 


improved  more  steadily  in  England  than  in 
the  schooling  and  conditioning  of  ponies. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  exception  to  see  a 
well-schooled  pony,  now  they  are  not  easily 
to  be  counted.  The  difference  between  the 
play  of  a  man  riding  a  well-trained  pony  and 
one  that  is  half  schooled  is  quite  fifty  per 
cent.  There  is  no  regular  school  for  ponies 
or  players,  but  a  good  many  first-class  men 
who  are  not  well  off,  buy  the  raw  material, 
school  the  ponies,  and  find  a  profit  in  it. 
Rich  and  busy  men  naturally  buy  ponies 
ready  made.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
systematic  school  is  the  establishment  of  the 
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not  more  than  three  or  four  ponies  are  used 
in  a  first-class  match,  though  they  will  be 
crack  ones.  Thus  Mr.  Walter  Buckmaster, 
our  very  best  player  to-day,  would  certainly 
give  his  faithful  old  Bendigo  an  extra  turn 
in  a  hard-fought  match,  and  Captain  Daly 
used  always  to  ride  Wig  at  a  pinch,  and 
there  is  a  legend  that  Mr.  John  Watson  once 
played  a  favorite  pony  for  forty  minutes. 
Every  polo  player  in  fact  knows  that  he  is 
better  on  some  one  of  his  ponies  than  on 
another. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  players  to  the 
ponies.     There  is  nothing  in  which  we  have 


Messrs.  Miller  at  Springhill  near  Rugby. 
These  gentlemen  have  the  gift  of  making 
polo  ponies,  which  means  they  have  temper, 
patience  and  good  hands.  The  Messrs. 
Miller  have  sold  nearly  all  the  high-priced 
ponies  of  recent  j^ears.  For  example,  The 
Sailor,  which  fetched  750  guineas;  Sermon 
which  went  for  about  the  same  sum,  and 
many  others  at  prices  varying  from  350  to 
500  guineas,  came  from  their  stables.  These 
Donies  were  good  animals,  no  doubt,  but  in 
many  cases  a  great  part  of  their  value  had 
been  added  by  skilful  training  on  and  off  the 
polo  field.     A  first-class  pony  cannot,  how- 
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ever,  be  made  entirely  by  training.  It  must 
have  certain  qualities  of  shape,  make  and 
disposition,  which  will  be  best  tested  by 
play. 

Actual  play  in  England  is  now,  as  a  rule, 
fast,  even  in  second-class  games.     The  Eng- 


some  opponents.  It  has  indeed  been  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  it  altogether.  Riding 
off  is  largely  practised,  and  short  of  hitting 
with  your  head  or  jamming  your  elbow  into 
your  opponents'  ribs,  umpires  put  little 
check  on  it.     It  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
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lish  game  is,  in  some  respects,  different  from 
the  American,  though  well-taught  American 
players,  like  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mackey,  or  the  brothers  McCreery,  have 
taken  kindly  to  our  game.  With  us  com- 
bination is  the  keynote  of  polo,  the  surest 
road  to  success.  A  place  for  every  man  and 
every  man  in  his  place,  is  the  motto  of  a  good 
captain.  Each  season  the  individual  player 
is  of  less  and  the  unity  of  the  team  of  more 
importance.  Four  moderate  players,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  back  is  trustworthy, 
will  often  beat  a  team  each  member  of  which 
is  more  individually  brilliant  than  the  cor- 
responding men  in  the  other  team.  Thus 
we  have  no  personal  handicap,  because  the 
goals  made  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  play.  To  wit,  in  the  match  which 
by  common  consent,  is  the  best  of  recent 
years,  when  in  1898  the  Rugby  team  beat 
the  Freebooters  for  the  championship,  it  was 
only  when  fifty  minutes  of  the  hour  had  gone 
by  that  Rugby  succeeded  in  making  one 
goal,  the  only  one  made.  This,  perhaps, 
shows  that  in  English  polo  the  defence  is 
stronger  than  the  attack  nowadaj^s.  The 
ofTside  rule  places  the  back  in  a  position  of 
advantage  as  regards  the  forward  players  on 
the  opposite  side.  So  markedly  is  this  the 
case  that  in  consequence  the  offside  rule  has 


and  interesting  features  of  a  good  tourna- 
ment to  see  eight  players  racing  on  the  ball 
in  locked  pairs,  or  again  to  watch  the  skilful 
wa}^  a  fine  horseman,  such  as  Mr.  Buck- 
master,  will  put  an  opponent  over  the 
boards  and  take  the  -ball  from  him.  If 
riding  off  were  to  be  stopped,  it  would,  I 
think,  destroy  one  of  the  most  interesting 
elements  of  English  polo  and  lessen  its  value 
as  a  school  of  horsemanship.  The  very 
small  number  of  accidents  that  take  place 
shows  the  danger  is  not  great.  Stick  crook- 
ing still  prevails  and  is  likely  to  do  so,  but  it 
is  a  foul  to  crook  a  man's  stick  above  the 
pony's  back,  or  underneath.  Regarded  as 
a  trial  of  temper  stick  crooking  has  its  ad- 
vantages, for  I  know  nothing  more  exasper- 
ating than  to  have  your  stick  crooked  from 
behind  just  as  you  are  in  the  very  act  of 
hitting  the  ball,  with  possibly  a  clear  run  to 
the  posts  before  you. 

On  some  points  the  game  differs  from 
the  American  polo.  Our  grounds  are  rather 
larger,  300  yards  by  200  being  the  regula- 
tion size.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found 
that  150  to  170  yards  is  broad  enough. 
If  the  ground  is  fuU^sized  the  ball  does  not 
go  out  of  play  soon  enough,  and  ponies  and 
players  become  tired  out.  With  us  the 
periods    of    play    are    nominally    three    of 
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twenty  minutes  each.  In  practice  six  of 
ten  minutes  malce  up  tlie  liour's  play.  At 
the  end  of  every  ten  minutes  a  bell  is  rung 
and  ponies  are  changed.  In  England  there 
is  a  very  strict  offside  rule  and  a  number  of 
rules' dependent  on  it.  And  we,  of  course, 
allow  stick  crooking,  which  is  not  permitted 
in  America.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
English  rules  for  matches  of  less  than  four 
a  side.  So  accustomed  are  English  players 
to  four  a  side  that  they  would  find  it  difficult 
to  play  the  modern  game  with  greater  or 
less  number.  So  much  depends  nowaday 
on  skilful  placing  of  the  ball  for  your  own 
side  and  on  accurate  passing  from  one  to 
another  that  a  really  first-class  team  would 
be  lost  without,  say,  No.  3  to  support  the 
forwards  or  assist  the  back.  These  are 
the  main  points  of  difference. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  ponies,  where  do  they 
come  from?  The  answer  is,  they  come 
from  all  over  the  world.  To  my  knowledge 
there  are  now  playing  Arabs,  Americans, 
South  African,  Argentine,  Barbs,  Egyptian 
and  Indian  country  breds.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  ponies — and  these  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
best — are    bred    in   Ireland    and   England. 


is  unknown,  but  whose  courage  and  pace 
show  they  have  the  best  of  blood.  For 
my  own  part,  after  some  experience,  I  think 
the  best  ponies  are  Irish  or  English  half- 
breds,  then  come  American  or  Argentine, 
while  Arabs  are  fair  but  do  not  like  the 
soft  ground  (which  is  common  at  rich 
clubs  where  regular  watering  is  the  rule.) 
There  is  a  society  for  encouraging  the 
breeding  of  the  polo  pony.  The  members, 
over  four  hundred  in  number,  desire  to  breed 
ponies  of  riding  type  with  good  shoulders, 
a  nice  fore  hand,  sloping  pasterns  and 
galloping  quarters,  not  too  long  to  turn  or 
too  short  for  freedom.  There  is  a  stud 
book  which  of  course  is  still  open,  and  the 
Society  holds  a  show  for  pony  stock  in 
London  in  the  spring,  beside  subsidizing 
classes  for  riding  ponies  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  show  and  other  country 
shows.  The  Society  has  had  considerable 
success  but  to  create  a  breed  true  to  type 
takes  many  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
we  shall  be  glad  of  as  many  good  well-bred 
animals  for  the  game  as  America  can  spare 
us.  Fancy  prices,  however,  must  not  be 
looked  for,    those  are  paid  only  for  ponies 
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The  produce  in  almost  every  case  of  a 
thoroughbred  or  Arab  sire  out  of  a  mare 
with  a  small  dash— often  not  more  than 
two-eighths — of  pony  blood  will  make  a  good 
polo  pony.  There  are  a  few  thoroughbred 
dwarfs  like  Little  Fairy,  Confession  and 
several  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat,  but  as  a  rule  ponies  bred 
as  I  have  mentioned  are  the  best.  Such 
were  Fizzer  and  Sailor,  such  to-day  is 
Mademoiselle  by  Loved  One,  Matchbox, 
Dearest,    and    many   more  whose    breeding 


with  reputations  at  the  game.  I  should  say 
that  the  average  price  of  a  good-looking 
unmade  pony  at  auction  runs  from  £55  to 
£75. 

I  have  striven,  with  due  regard  to  space, 
to  sketch  out  the  present  jjosition  of  polo 
in  England  and  to  give  such  facts  respecting 
the  game  as  may  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  our  American  fellow  sportsmen  and  polo 
players.  Our  favorite  polo  motto  would 
apply  equally  well  in  both  countries :  "  Ride 
hard  and  straight  and  keep  your  places." 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  AMERICA'S   CUP 
ON   DESIGNING 


By     W.    J.     Henderson 


WHEN  the  America's  cup  races  be- 
gan, the  American  sloop  was  a 
wide,  short,  shallow  vessel,  de- 
pending chiefly  on  her  breadth  for  her 
stability,  carrying  her  small  amount  of 
ballast  inside,  and  having  a  centerboard, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  smart  windward  work.  Her  lower 
mast  was  long  and  her  topmast  was  short. 
She  showed  a  great  hoist  of  mainsail  and  a 
long,  but  not  highly  peaked  gaff.  She  car- 
ried a  single  big  jib  and  a  jib  topsail.  She 
was  very  fast  in  moderate  winds  and  smooth 
water.  When  the  water  was  lumpy  she 
could  not  go,  and  when  it  was  rough  she 
stayed  at  home.  The  typical  British  yacht 
was  long  and  narrow  and  deep.  She  had  no 
centerboard  and  carried  most  of  her  ballast 
outside.  She  had  a  comparatively  short 
lower  mast  and  a  long  topmast.  Her  main- 
sail showed  less  hoist  than  ours  and  more 
peak.  She  invariably  had  a  double  head 
rig,  and  she  steered  with  a  tiller  instead  of 
with  a  wheel.  She  was  fast  in  very  light 
airs,  but  not  in  moderate  breezes.  We 
could  run  away  from  her  in  our  own  weather, 
but  when  it  began  to  blow  she  could  drown 
us  out.  To-day  the  models  of  the  two 
countries  are  so  nearly  alike  that  only  an 
expert  can  tell  the  difference.  We  have 
made  our  yachts  narrower  and  deeper, 
abandoned  the  centerboard  and  adopted 
outside  ballast,  while  the  British  have  made 
theirs  wider  and  have  taken  other  ideas 
from  us. 

The  Cup  was  won  by  the  famous  old 
schooner  America  in  1851,  and  for  thirty 
years  not  a  single  vessel  was  turned  out  for 
the  express  purpose  of  sailing  in  a  contest 
for  that  cup  except  Mr.  James  Ashbury's 
second  venture,  Livonia,  an  English  schooner 
yacht,  built  in  1871.  Mr.  Ashbury  had  tried 
to  win  with  Cambria  in  the  previous  year 
and  had  been  defeated  by  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club's  crafty  scheme  of  racing  its 
whole  fleet  against  him.  Magic  won,  and 
Mr.  Ashbury  went  home  and  built  Livonia. 
She  was  just  an  ordinary  English  schooner- 


yacht  of  her  time,  smart  in  brisk  winds  and 
a  jump  of  a  sea,  but  no  match  for  our  craft  in 
the  smooth  waters  and  soft  airs  of  summer 
off  the  Hook.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club 
set  four  schooners  against  Livonia,  namely 
Columbia,  Palmer,  Sappho  and  Dauntless, 
the  idea  being  to  select  on  the  morning  of 
the  race  the  vessel  best  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  day.  Mr.  Ashbury  had  to  take 
the  weather  as  it  came.  The  result  was  that 
he  caught  the  skimming  dish  Columbia  in  a 
freshening  breeze  in  one  of  the  races,  and 
beat  her,  thus  gaining  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  Englishman  that  ever  won  a  race  in 
a  series  for  the  America's  Cup. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1885  that  the 
designing  of  yachts  to  fight  for  the  Cup 
really  began.  In  1881  the  first  race  between 
sloops  had  taken  place,  the  contestants  being 
the,  Canadian  sloop  Atalanta,  and  the  New 
York  iron  sloop  Mischief.  But  before  this 
race  there  had  entered  into  yachting,  ele- 
ments which  had  no  little  influence  on  the 
designing  of  American  craft.  The  influ- 
ences had  not  yet  had  time  to  work  out  their 
full  results,  however,  and  Mischief  was  not 
far  from  the  typical  model  of  our  sloops. 
She  had  perhaps  a  little  more  depth  and 
carried  a  trifle  more  ballast.  She  was  67 
feet  5  inches  over  all,  61  feet  on  the  water 
line,  19  feet  10  inches  beam,  and  7  feet 
9  inches  draught.  Before  her  advent,  how- 
ever, the  strenuous  advocates  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  cutter  model  had  begun  to 
make  themselves  heard  and  seen  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  July,  1878,  the 
cutter  Muriel  was  launched,  buUt  by  Henry 
Piegras  for  Mr.  James  Stillman,  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  She  was  45  feet  over  aU, 
9  feet  beam,  7  feet  9  inches  draught,  and 
carried  6  1-3  tons  of  outside  lead  ballast. 
In  the  foflowing  year,  Mr.  Roosevelt  Schuy- 
ler had  built  at  the  Piegras  yard  the  cutter 
Yolande,  32  feet  over  all,  25  feet  on  the 
water  line,  7  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  5  feet 
deep.  Mr.  Schuyler,  who  was  the  most 
ardent  of  all  advocates  of  the  deep,  narrow 
model  and  outside  lead,  kept  his  little  craft 
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in  commission  well  into  the  winter  and 
showed  that  she  could  go  out  when  all 
centerboard  skimming  dishes  had  to  stay  at 
home.  But  the  shallow  fellows  could  lose 
him  in  fair  sailing  weather.  Trial  races 
were  held  in  1881  to  select  the  defender  of 
the  Cup,  and  four  vessels,  none  of  which 
had  been  designed  for  the  purpose,  started. 
These  were  Grade,  Mischief,  Hildegard  and 
Pocahontas.  The  last  named  was  the  only- 
new  one  of  the  four.  Mischief  was  chosen 
and  in  two  races  (November  9  and  10)  beat 
the  Canadian  handily.  MeanwhQe  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1881,  the  Anchor  line  steamer 
Devonia  came  into  port  carrying  on  her  deck 
the  Scotch  cutter  Madge.  My  dear  old 
friend.  Captain  Roland  Coffin,  the  best 
yacht  racing  reporter  that  ever  trod  a  deck, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  yacht  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  Seawanhaka 
Yacht  Club's  cutter  enthusiasts  to  prove 
that  the  cutter  model  was  superior  to  our 
slooop  pattern.  At  any  rate  Madge  in  a 
series  of  races  with  Schemer  and  Wave  fur- 
nished food  for  deep  thought  to  American 
yacht  designers  and  did  more  to  revolution- 
ize their  ideas  than  any  race  for  the  America's 
Cup  had  up  to  that  time.  Madge  was  38 
feet  9  inches  on  the  water  line,  48  feet  1  inch 
over  all,  7  feet  9  inches  beam,  7  feet  6  inches 
deep  and  8  feet  draught.  She  was  a  Watson 
boat. 

The  next  announcement  of  challenges 
for  the  America's  Cup  came  in  the  winter 
of  1884-85  from  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  of 
the  cutter  Genesta,  and  Lieut.  Henn,  of  the 
cutter  Galatea.  The  latter  learning  that 
Sir  Richard  had  preceded  him  in  the  intent 
to  challenge  gave  way  and  said  that  he 
would  come  the  next  year.  So  there  we 
were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  two  great 
cutters  in  the  ninety-foot  class  were  about 
to  cross  the  sea  in  search  of  the  now  his- 
toric cup  and  that  we  had  no  single-stickers 
of  their  own  size  to  meet  them.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  and  the  men  were 
not  wanting  who  should  do  it.  A  syn- 
dicate of  Boston  gentlemen,  headed  by 
Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  and  Gen.  Charles 
J.  Paine,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Edward  Burgess 
a  commission  to  design  for  them  a  ninety- 
foot  sloop  to  compete  for  the  honor  of 
defending  the  Cup,  and  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  then  Commodore  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Cub,  and  Mr,  William  P. 
Douglass,  the  Vice-Commodore,  engaged 
Mr.  A.  Cary  Smith  to  design  a  vessel  for 


them.  Mr.  Burgess  created  the  famous 
sloop  Puritan  and  Mr.  Smith  turned  out 
the  excellent  iron  sloop  Priscilla,  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
production,  if  the  other  yacht  had  not 
existed.  The  laying  down  of  the  lines 
of  these  two  vessels  marked  the  beginning 
of  direct  designing  of  yachts  to  defend 
the  America's  Cup.  Therefore  let  us  ex- 
amine in  what  respect  the  chosen  champion 
differed  from  the  previously  accepted  type 
of  American  sailing  yacht.  Priscilla  may 
be  left  out  of  the  question,  for  it  was  con- 
ceded that  she  was  outclassed  at  her  very 
birth.  She  was  tried  out  in  a  Goelet  Cup 
race  in  nasty  weather  off  Newport  and  again 
in  formal  trial  races  off  Sandy  Hook,  and 
in  all  save  one  trial,  the  Boston  creation 
showed  her  superiority. 

There  was  no  haphazard  work  in  the 
preparations  to  meet  Genesta.  We  had 
learned  our  lesson  from  Madge.  We  had 
gone  out  to  meet  her  with  "any  old  thing," 
with  canvas  setting,  as  Captain  Coffin  justly 
said,  "like  a  purser's  shirt  on  a  hand- 
spike," and  with  a  craft  fit  for  holiday 
sport,  but  not  for  hard  thrashing  to  wind- 
ward in  a  seaway.  Now  we  had  to  meet  a 
yacht  confessedly  able  in  out-of-doors 
weather,  and  it  behooved  us  to  be  ready. 
The  sequel  showed  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
paration was  indeed  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
written  about  the  races  of  Puritan  and 
Genesta,  but  I,  who  watched  them  closely, 
assert  that  we  had  no  walk-over.  The 
smart  British  cutter  took  a  lot  of  beating; 
and  in  the  final  race,  in  a  thirty-mile  breeze, 
rising  at  one  time  to  forty,  only  a  fortunate 
shift  of  wind  made  victory  certain  for  us. 
If  we  had  been  racing  with  one  of  our  old- 
fashioned  models,  we  should  have  been 
beaten.  We  used  to  smile  at  the  extremist 
views  of  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Schuyler  about  the  deep  model  and  out- 
side ballast,  but  we  have  had  reason  to  thank 
them  for  having  first  called  our  attention 
to  it.  Puritan  was  a  scientifically  designed 
yacht.  She  was  81  feet  1|-  inches  long 
on  the  water  line,  22  feet  7  inches  beam, 
and  8  feet  8  inches  draught.  Compared 
with  Mischief,  she  showed  that  with  20 
feet  1^  inches  more  water  line  she  had  only 
2  feet  9  inches  more  beam  and  11  inches 
more  draught.  Mischief  depended  largely 
upon  her  initial  stability  for  her  stiffness, 
as  did   all  the  wide  shallow  yachts.     But 
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these  craft  would  not  hold  their  way  in  a 
sea.  Puritan  was  a  compromise.  She  car- 
ried a  centerboard,  which  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  whole  secret  of  the  smart- 
ness of  American  yachts  in  going  to  wind- 
ward, but  it  worked  through  a  keel,  which 
was  well  loaded  with  outside  lead.  The 
use  of  this  made  it  possible  to  lower  the 
bilges  a  little  and  give  the  vessel  less  beam 
on  her  length.  Her  opponent,  Genesta, 
represented  the  extreme  cutter  type.  She 
was  81  feet  long,  15  feet  beam  and  13  feet 
draught. 

Our  sloop  had  borrowed  some  of  the 
best  ideas  of  the  cutter  rig.  She  had  a 
long  topmast  and  a  short  lower  mast. 
These  things  are  now  common,  but  we  used 
to  build  with  enormous  hoist  of  mainsail 
and  a  little  topsail  like  a  pocket  handker- 
chief. Puritan  had  also  the  straight  round 
bowsprit  of  the  cutter,  though  it  was  not 
fitted  to  house.  She  had  also  the  runners 
and  runner  pendants  of  a  cutter,  but  she 
retained  the  boom  lacing  of  the  mainsail. 
She  set  her  jib  flying,  a  la  cutter,  but  this 
feature  was  not  retained  in  subsequent 
designs.  The  chief  points  of  departure 
from  our  old  pernicious  type  were  the 
diminution  of  the  beam,  the  lowering  of  the 
draught  and  the  use  of  outside  ballast.  As  a 
standard  of  measure  by  which  to  judge  the 
amount  of  increase  of  depth  on  the  old  type, 
it  may  be  noted  that  Grayling,  an  85-foot 
schooner,  drew  only  5  feet  with  her  board  up. 
Puritan  carried  48  tons  of  ballast,  all  told, 
and  her  sail  area  was  7,932  square  feet. 
Genesta  carried  2  tons  of  inside  and  70  tons 
of  outside  ballast  and  a  sail  area  of  7,150 
feet.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  she 
was  undersparred,  but  this  was  a  typical 
defect  of  the  British  cutter  of  her  date. 
Some  experts  thought,  too,  that  she  was 
overballasted.  Mr.  Burgess  in  "  Yachts  and 
Yachting"  said:  "The  object  in  building 
Puritan  was  not  so  much  to  get  a  vessel 
that  would  be  particularly  fast  in  light 
weather  as  to  produce  a  good  all-round 
yacht,  and  especially  one  that  would  give 
a  good  account  of  herself  in  a  breeze  of 
wind — at  any  rate,  a  boat  that  would  not 
disgrace  herself  in  heavy  weather."  Puritan 
justified  the  hopes  of  her  designer,  who 
next  turned  his  attention  to  drawing  the 
lines  of  a  yacht  to  beat  Galatea  in  1886. 
This  cutter  was  more  formidable,  at  least 
on  paper,  than  Genesta.  She  was  102.6  feet 
over  all,  86.8  feet  on  the  water  line,  15  feet 


beam,  13.5  feet  draught,  157.63  tons  dis- 
placement, had  a  sail  area  of  7,595  square 
feet,  and  carried  80  tons  of  ballast.  May- 
flower, the  yacht  chosen  to  sail  against  her, 
was  100  feet  over  all  85.7  feet  on  the  water 
line,  23.6  feet  beam  on  deck,  22.3  feet  beam 
at  the  water  line,  10  feet  draught,  had  a 
displacement  of  128  tons  and  carried  50 
tons  of  ballast  inside  and  out.  Her  sail 
area  is  not  given  in  Mr.  Burgess's  records, 
but  it  was  larger  than  that  of  her  opponent. 
In  regard  to  the  new  features  in  her  design, 
Mr.  Burgess  wrote:  "In  order  to  make  her 
easier  in  a  seaway  her  bilge  was  made 
slightly  easier  and  the  center  of  gravity 
lowered,  the  center  of  buoyancy  being 
lowered  considerably  also."  This  lowering 
of  the  bilge  and  the  weights  was  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  development  begun  in 
Puritan.  It  was  the  second  step  in  a  long 
and  interesting  march  of  progress  away 
from  our  old  skimming  dish  model,  a  march 
uninterruptedly  continued  till  a  limit  was 
reached  and  Mr.  Herreshoff  in  Columbia 
went  back  a  pace,  as  we  shall  see.  In  spite 
of  Galatea's  formidable  dimensions  May- 
flower beat  her  much  worse  than  Puritan 
had  beaten  Genesta,  and  furthermore  in  the 
following  season,  during  which  the  British 
yacht  remained  in  our  waters,  Atlantic, 
which  had  been  built  to  compete  for  the 
honor  of  defending  the  Cup  and  had'  been 
conquered  by  Mayflower  in  the  trials,  also 
defeated  Galatea  decisively  in  several  regat- 
tas. In  the  Cup  series  of  1886  the  fact  that 
the  British  boat  would  not  point  with  ours 
was  so  apparent  that  the  centerboard  re- 
ceived again  the  credit  for  being  a  wonder 
worker.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Burgess  thought  it  was  only  a  convenience, 
handy  for  large  boats  because  it  could  be 
hauled  up  in  shallow  waters,  but  not  neces- 
sary for  small  craft  at  all.  In  my  own 
opinion  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure 
of  Genesta  and  Galatea  to  point  with  our 
yachts  was  their  baggy,  loose-footed  main- 
sails. Our  British  cousins  gave  up  these 
old  favorites  of  theirs  after  those  two  ex- 
periences and  all  their  cup  challengers  since 
then  have  had  their  mainsails  laced  to  the 
booms. 

In  1887  we  had  another  tussle  with  a 
challenger,  this  time  a  canny  Scot.  The 
cutter  Thistle,  designed  by  Watson  to  com- 
pete for  the  Cup,  showed  more  radical  de- 
partures from  typical  English  designs  than 
any    other    vessel    that    had    ever    visited 
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American  waters,  which  was  natural,  as 
she  was  the  first  British  craft  buUt  for  the 
Cup  races.  She  was  a  giant  in  every  way, 
built  to  carry  sail  and  be  driven,  and  the 
first  reports  of  her  frightened  us.  She  was 
108.05  feet  over  all,  86.46  feet  on  the  water 
line,  20.03  feet  beam,  13.8  feet  draught, 
138  tons  displacement,  and  carried  62  tons 
of  ballast.  The  decrease  in  ballast  was 
made  possible  by  the  increase  in  beam. 
This  increase  was  doubtless  the  outcome 
of  an  idea  that  the  initial  stability  of  Ameri- 
can yachts  added  to  their  sail-carrying 
power  and  enabled  them  to  sail  on  their 
lines.  Thistle  was  sparred  much  more 
generously  than  her  predecessors.  Genesta, 
for  example,  had  a  70-foot  boom;  Galatea's 
was  73;  but  Thistle's  was  80.  Her  under- 
body  revealed  new  ideas,  too.  She  was 
the  first  of  the  Cup  yachts  to  show  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  underbody  forward,  now 
a  familiar  feature  of  all  our  crack  craft.  It 
was  a  novelty  to  us  then,  but  the  English 
had  already  seen  it  in  the  yawl  Jullanar, 
in  1876,  and  she  had  borrowed  the  idea 
from  the  Windermere  Lake  yachts,  which 
show  a  curved  rise  of  the  keel  from  a  point 
a  little  forward  of  the  stern  post  to  the 
stem,  meeting  the  latter  at  the  water  line. 
The  Boston  syndicate  again  came  forward, 
and  for  it  Mr.  Burgess  designed  Volunteer. 
Again  we  had  a  better  sail-carrier  than  our 
opponents.  Volunteer  was  106.23  feet  over 
all,  85.88  on  the  water  line,  23.2  feet  beam 
on  deck,  22.3  on  the  water  line,  130  tons 
displacement,  10  feet  draught,  and  carried 
55  tons  of  ballast.  Her  main  boom  was 
four  feet  longer,  and  her  main  truck  four 
feet  higher  than  Thistle's.  Volunteer  showed 
an  elongation  of  her  upper  lines  forward, 
and  consequently  a  little  finer  entrance. 
Her  weights  were  lowered  considerably, 
for  she  was  built  of  steel,  like  the  challenger, 
while  her  predecessors  had  been  of  wood. 
The  lightening  of  the  structure  made  pos- 
sible an  increase  of  ballast,  as  well  as  a  lower- 
ing of  it,  and  these  were  the  factors  which 
enabled  Mr.  Burgess  to  give  her  a  larger 
sail  plan.  Thus,  with  less  weight,  a  slightly 
finer  entrance  and  an  increase  of  power 
she  proved  to  be  considerably  faster  than 
Mayflower,  and  defeated  her  handsomely 
in  the  trials.  Of  Thistle,  she  made  easy 
prey,  defeating  her  by  large  margins  in 
successive  races. 

The  defeat  of  Thistle  seemed  to  have  dis- 
couraged   our    plucky    opponents,    but    in 


1893  Lord  Dunraven  came  with  Valkyrie  I., 
.  as  handsome  a  cutter  as  ever  rode  the  waves. 
She  had  made  her  merits  known  in  some 
preliminary  races,  but  on  this  side  of  the 
water  a  New  York  syndicate,  largely  com- 
posed of  the  men  since  interested  in  De- 
fender and  Columbia,  had  commissioned 
Mr.  N.  G.  Herreshoff,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  to 
design  a  defender.  Something  must  here 
be  said  of  the  rise  of  Mr.  Herreshoff  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  models.  It  was  in  1891 
that  a  46-foot  cutter  called  Gloriana, 
launched  in  May  of  that  year,  attracted 
attention  by  her  speed  and  her  uncommon 
lines.  She  was  70  feet  over  all,  45  feet 
3  inches  water  line,  13  feet  beam,  and  10 
feet  2  inches  draught.  Her  sheer  plan 
showed  an  underbody  cut  away  forward, 
a  long  projecting  bow  whose  line  ran  from 
the  gammon  iron  directly  into  that  of  the 
keel,  and  the  greatest  draught  a  few  feet 
forward  of  the  stern  post.  Her  water  lines 
showed  an  abolition  of  all  concavity  for- 
ward, a  feature  toward  which  Burgess  had 
been  slowly  moving.  Her  bows  flared  out 
strongly  above  the  water  line,  and  she  was 
consequently  very  lively  and  also  very 
fussy  in  a  sea.  But  with  her  23  tons  of 
lead  ballast  and  a  sail-spread  250  feet  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  yacht  in  her  class, 
she  proved  herself  queen  of  the  forty-sixes, 
and  a  dangerous  competitor  for  much  larger 
craft.  The  brilliant  victories  of  this  yacht 
over  Sayonara,  Mineola  and  Beatrix,  the 
fast  Burgess  46-footers,  caused  the  selection 
of  her  designer  to  succeed  Mr.  Burgess  (who 
had  passed  away)  in  the  work  of  drafting 
models  for  the  defence  of  the  Cup.  To 
meet  Valkyrie  I.  he  designed  the  center- 
board  sloop  Vigilant.  With  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Herreshoff  into  the  designing  field  began 
a  system  of  secrecy,  which  has  since  made 
it  impossible  to  get  at  all  the  dimensions  of 
the  competing  yachts.  Those  which  I  give 
without  a  statement  to  the  contrary  are 
official.  Vigilant's  chief  features  were  her 
cut-away  underbody,  her  plentiful  beam, 
her  depth,  her  lightness  of  hull  and  her  sail- 
carrying  power.  Her  chief  measurements 
are:  Water  line,  86.19  feet;  length  over  all, 
128  feet;  mast,  69.08  feet;  topmast,  56.88; 
gafif,  54.76;  sail  area,  11.272.  Her  amount 
of  ballast  has  never  been  officially  published. 
Her  opponent,  Valkyrie  I.,  was  a  little 
smaller,  measuring  85.5  on  the  water  line, 
and  having  a  sail  area  of  10.042  square  feet. 
The  competitors  against   Vigilant  for   the 
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honor  of  defending  the  Cup  were  almost 
as  interesting  as  she  was,  but  there  is  not 
space  to  discuss  them  here.  They  wei:e 
Colonia,  a  keel  sloop,  designed  for  Mr. 
Archibald  Rogers  by  Herreshoff;  Jubilee, 
designed  and  owned  by  Gen.  Charles  J. 
Paine,  of  Boston,  and  Pilgrim,  built  for  a 
Boston  syndicate  from  designs  by  Mr. 
George  Stewart.  Pilgrim  was  a  fin  keel,  the 
largest  yacht  of  this  type  built  up  to  that 
time. 

Lord  Dunraven  intended  to  come  after 
the  Cup  in  1894,  but  Valkyrie  No.  II.,  built 
that  year,  was  lost  in  a  storm  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, so  he  tried  it  again  in  1895  with 
Valkyrie  III.  In  this  vessel  the  British 
designer,  Mr.  Watson,  undertook  to  com- 
bine the  best  features  of  his  Thistle  with 
ideas  picked  up  in  this  country.  He  aimed 
at  turning  out  a  huge  sail-carrying  brute, 
and  these  were  her  dimensions :  Length  over 
all,  129  feet;  water  line,  88.85;  beam,  27; 
draught,  18.6;  from  upper  side  of  boom  to 
topsail  halyard  block,  129.8;  spinnaker 
boom,  78.94;  gaff,  59.58;  topmast,  55.98; 
square  root  of  sail  area,  114.14.  I  cannot 
give  the  mast  measurement,  simply  because 
Mr.  Hyslop,  the  official  measurer,  did  not 
take  it,  and  it  was  not  made  known  in  any 
other  trustworthy  way.  To  meet  this  yacht 
Mr.  Herreshoff  designed  Defender,  a  vessel 
from  which  the  time-honored  centerboard 
was  absent.  She  was  cut  away  forward, 
and  had  the  now  familiar  canoe  bow.  The 
line  of  her  underbody  forward  began  far 
above  the  water  line,  almost  under  the 
gammon  iron,  whence  it  swept  almost 
straight  to  the  forward  edge  of  her  keel, 
joining  it  in  an  easy  curve.  The  front  edge 
of  the  keel  had  a  large  incline  forward,  and 
the  sternpost  showed  a  big  rake.  The 
vessel  had  a  tolerably  high  bilge  with  an 
easy  curve.  Her  dimensions  were  as  fol- 
lows: Length  over  all,  124  feet;  water  line, 
88.45;  beam,  23;  draught,  19;  and  sail  area 
(square  root),  112.26.  Her  spars  were  all 
a  little  shorter  than  those  of  her  opponent, 
except  her  gaff,  which  was  more  than  five 
feet  longer.  She  proved  to  be  easier  in  a 
sea,  and  much  faster  in  moderate  winds, 
than  the  challenger.  In  these  two  yachts 
the  fundamental  differences  between  British 
and  American  designs  finally  disappeared. 
Both  were  deep  of  draught,  wide  of  beam, 
easy  in  bilge  and  carried  heavy  keel  ballast. 
In  Defender,  however,  Mr.  Herreshoff  had 
begun  his  experiments  in  lightness  of  con- 


struction. Vigilant  had  Tobin  bronze  plates 
and  Defender  retained  this  idea,  using  also 
aluminum  topsides  and  deck  beams.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  devised  to  make  the 
vessel  light  was  used,  while  Valkyrie  was 
heavy. 

In  1899  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock 
was  the  challenger,  and  to  meet  her  Mr. 
Herreshoff  designed  Columbia,  a  keel  sloop. 
Mr.  Fife,  the  designer  of  Shamrock,  aimed 
at  power  and  lightness.  His  yacht  was 
huge,  but  her  underbody  was  of  manganese 
bronze,  and  she  had  nickel  steel  topsides, 
while  her  rigging  and  spars  were  as  light 
as  possible.  Small  metal  blocks  were  em- 
ployed wherever  possible.  Her  spars,  how- 
ever, were  too  light,  and  her  canvas  sagged 
to  leeward.  Columbia  was  also  designed 
for  extreme  lightness,  her  underbody  being 
of  manganese  bronze,  and  her  plates  above 
the  water  line  of  nickel  steel.  Her  spars 
and  rigging  were  extraordinarily  light,  yet 
perfect  in  strength.  Her  dimensions  are  as 
follows:  Length  over  all,  132  feet;  water 
line,  89.66;  beam,  24  feet  2^  inches  (un- 
official) ;  draught,  20  feet  (unofficial) ;  spin- 
naker boom,  73.35;  gaff,  64.95;  topmast, 
64.5;  upper  side  of  boom  to  topsail  halyard 
block,  134.75.  Shamrock's  principal  dimen- 
sions were:  Water  line,  87.69  feet;  beam, 
24  feet  6  inches  (unofficial) ;  draught,  20 
feet  (unofficial),  and  sail  area,  13,490  square 
feet,  as  against  13,135  for  Columbia.  All 
Shamrock's  spars  were  longer  than  Colum- 
bia's, except  her  topmast,  which  was  six 
feet  shorter.  Her  displacement  was  several 
tons  less  than  that  of  Valkyrie  III.,  her 
beam  two  feet  less  and  her  water  line  a  foot 
longer.  Weight  reduced  in  her  hull  had 
been  put  in  her  keel,  so  that  on  the  whole 
she  showed  finer  lines,  a  lighter  hull  and 
a  larger  sail  spread. 

Columbia,  though  a  keel  sloop,  almost 
reproduced  the  lines  of  a  light-draught 
centerboard.  She  was  longer  over  all  than 
Defender,  her  underbody  forward  was  con- 
siderably more  cut  away,  her  keel  was 
shorter,  with  its  front  further  back,  she 
drew  more  water  and  had  her  lead  lower, 
her  bilge  was  higher  and  more  sharply 
turned  and  her  beam  was  less.  In  short, 
she  reduced  the  area  of  wetted  surface  to 
a  minimum,  and  with  a  very  shallow  and 
fine  body  was  able  to  carry  an  exception- 
ally great  sail  spread.  This,  in  addition  to 
her  lightness,  made  her  a  remarkably  fast 
yacht. 


THE   PASSING  OF  JEROME   PARK 

By   W.   S.   Vosburgh 


THE  period  that  marked  the  opening 
of  Jerome  Park  was  auspicious.  It 
followed  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
which,  like  all  wars,  had  loosened  the  vol- 
ume of  money,  inflated  values  and  created 
a  fictitious  prosperity  and  its  twin  brother, 
extravagance.  A  change  had  come  over 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Many  had 
made  money,  and  now  they  began  to  seek 
pleasure.  The  "Black  Crook"  and  French 
opera-bouffe,  that  favorite  child  of  the 
Second  Empire,  ruled  in  the  theaters. 
Tostee  warbled  as  "La  Grande  Duchesse," 
and  rendered  "un  mari  sage"  from  "La 
Belle  Helene"  with  an  abandon  that  shocked 
the  elder  generation.  Irma,  as  "La  Peri- 
chole,"  and  Rose  Bell  as  "Boulotte,"  were 
the  talk  of  the  town;  "Genevieve  de  Bra- 
bant" intoxicated  Gotham,  and  "Orphee 
aux  Enfer,"  with  its  Jardin  MabUle  can-can 
capped  the  climax.  Lydia  Thompson  and 
her  blonde  burleSquers  had  taken  the  field ;  the 
"legitimate"  played  to  empty  houses,  while 
the  new  school  held  seats  at  a  premium. 
Plainly  we  had  passed  the  austere  period 
of  our  existence  as  a  people,  and  entered 
upon  that  of  pleasure  seeking,  which  wealth 
always  brings. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Leonard 
W.  Jerome  appeared  as  a  caterer  to  the 
pleasure-loving  taste.  He  had  acquired 
great  and  sudden  wealth,  and,  purchasing 
the  Bathgate  estate  at  Fordham,  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  New  York,  built  Jerome 
Park,  which  led  the  revival  of  racing.  There 
had  been  racing  on  the  Long  Island  courses, 
and  later  at  Paterson,  N.  J.;  but  it  had 
not  flourished  in  the  North  for  years.  The 
South  had  been  its  theater,  but  with  the 
close  of  the  war  it  shifted  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Jerome's  idea  was  to  inaugurate  racing 
as  a  fashionable  sport  as  he  had  seen  it  at 
Ascot  and  Goodwood  in  England,  and 
Chantilly  in  France.  Accordingly  the 
American  Jockey  Club  was  formed,  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, with  the  late  Hon.  August  Belmont 
as  president. 

It  had  never  been  the  custom  in  the 
North  for  ladies  to  attend  race  meetings; 


the  Puritan  spirit  so  aggressive  in  the 
northern  states  had  held  it  as  improper. 
And  this  Mr.  Jerome  and  his  confreres 
sought  to  combat.  Accordingly,  the  open- 
ing of  Jerome  Park  was  marked  by  a  dis- 
play of  female  beauty,  wealth  and  fashion 
that  amazed  the  country.  People  talked 
of  it,  editors  wrote  of  it,  and  some  of  them 
in  censure  "that  ladies  of  Gotham's  lead- 
ing families  should  be  seen  at  a  public 
horse  race."  But  after  the  shock  was  over 
they  seemed  to  realize  that  a  change  had 
come,  and  special  writers  were  engaged  to 
describe  the  toUettes  of  the  ladies  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  equipages. 

Jerome  Park  on  a  race  day  became  the 
Mecca  of  fashion.  At  the  foot  of  the  club- 
house bluf¥  the  drags  were  "parked,"  the 
horses  unhitched,  and  refreshments  served 
on  the  drags,  from  which  Manhattan's  fairest 
daughters  viewed  the  races  attired  in  a  de- 
gree of  costume  that  made  old-fashioned 
people  stare.  Visiting  from  drag  to  drag 
was  done  as  at  the  opera  among  the  boxes. 
Then  for  the  great  race  of  the  day  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  would  descend  and  walk  in 
pairs,  forming  a  long  line  across  the  course 
to  the  members'  stand.  The  grand  stand 
was  divided  into  three  sections,  the  middle 
section  being  reserved  for  members.  At 
the  outset  there  was  an  indignant  outburst 
from  public  and  press  against  the  "snob- 
bish exclusiveness,"  but  it  was  many  years 
before  the  barriers  were  removed. 

The  club-house  was  a  unique  feature. 
Located  on  a  high,  wooded  bluf¥,  it  was 
equipped  with  spacious  dining-rooms,  orna- 
mented with  copies  of  Herring's  master- 
pieces of  "The  British  Stud."  Pantaloon 
whispering  soft  nothings  to  Phryne;  Camel 
and  Banter  having  a  "horse  talk,"  which 
resulted  in  Touchstone,  while  Sir  Hercules 
was  wooing  Beeswing  over  a  brook.  "The 
Cracks  of  the  Turf,"  each  had  his  appro- 
priate niche.  Voltigeur  and  The  Flying 
Dutchman  stripping  for  "The  Great  Match 
at  York,"  Stockwell  of  the  heroic  mold, 
and  the  lengthy,  elegant  West  Australian 
looked  down  from  the  walls,  as  did  the 
dainty,  deerlike  Newminster.     Blair  Athol's 
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blaze  face,  Blink  Bonny's  bobtail,  Tedding- 
ton's  calf-knees,  were  all  there  to  demon- 
strate the  "character"  Herring  gave  his 
pictures. 

An  adjoining  building  was  a  spacious 
ballroom.  The  club-house  was  always  open; 
an  excellent  chef  was  in  occupation,  and  it 
soon  became  the  great  society  rendezvous. 
Driving  and  sleighing  parties,  trap  shooting, 
skating  and  polo  playing  rendered  the  place 
a  favorite  tryst.  Sleeping  accommodations 
were  plenty  and  it  became  quite  the  thing 
for  an  owner  to  take  a  party  of  friends  to 
dinner,  stop  overnight  and  be  up  betimes 
to  see  the  morning  gallops.  And  often  at 
sunrise,  when  the  dew  still  lay  heavy  on  the 
grass,  parties  could  be  seen  descending  the 
hill  to  witness  a  trial  for  the  Belmont,  or  to 
ask  some  promising  youngster  "a  leading 
question"  before  the  stable's  jacket  and  its 
dollars  were  entrusted  him  for  the  Juvenile. 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Jerome  began  collecting 
a  stable  of  racers  with  characteristic  dash. 
He  paid  $40,000  for  Kentucky  shortly  after 
that  great  racer  won  the  Inauguration  Stakes. 
But  alas!  like  most  of  Mr.  Jerome's  ventures 
in  horseflesh,  it  was  not  a  good.  one.  He 
erected  a  superbly-appointed  stable  for  the 
horse,  west  of  Jerome  Park,  and  collected 
a  stud  of  mares.  Kentucky's  attempt  to 
beat  Lexington's  time  the  following  year  was 
ill  advised — hopeless  in  fact — and  beyond 
attracting  an  enormous  assemblage,  did  no 
good.  Soon  after  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  Bel- 
mont for  $15,000,  and  the  turf  saw  him  no 
more.  Mr.  Jerome  retired  soon  after.  His 
turf  career  was  not  brilliant.  Fleetwing 
came  to  his  stable  late  in  life  and  with  brittle 
hoofs;  Clara  Clarita  was  fair.  Redwing,  ditto, 
and  DeCourcy  was  much  the  best  of  the 
"blue  and  white  stripes"  brigade.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Jerome's  fame  rests  more  upon  his 
efforts  as  a  promoter  of  racing  than  as  an 
owner  of  horses.  It  was  he  who  led  the 
formation  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club, 
and  the  building  of  Sheepshead  Bay  course 
when  as  president  of  the  club  he  returned  to 
racing  with  Irish  King,  One  Dime  and 
Onondaga.  When  Jerome  Park  was  threat- 
ened, he  was  quick  to  provide  it  a  successor, 
and  interesting  the  late  Mr.  John  A.  Morris 
he  set  about  to  build  another.  Van  Court- 
landt  Park  was  selected,  but  the  city  wanted 
it  for  a  public  park,  and  finally  Morris  Park 
was  built — the  most  magnificently  appointed 
race-course  in  the  world.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Jerome  was   president  of   both   the   Coney 


Island  and  New  York  Jockey  Clubs,  and 
racing  men  of  to-day  can  hardly  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  debt  they  owe  to  his  genius 
and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Sanford  was  another  of 
those  acquisitions  to  the  turf  who  came  with 
the  Jerome  Park  era,  and  one  of  the  most 
astute.  Few  made  racing  a  deeper  study 
and  none  could  approach  this  Talleyrand 
of  racing  in  the  bringing  off  a  great  coup. 
Far  back  in  the  Preakness  hills  of  New 
Jersey  he  purchased  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Galway,  and  there  he  built  a  private 
galloping  ground  where  profane  eyes  could 
not  witness  his  trials,  nor  hear  of  them  until 
he  appeared  in  the  "Subscription  Room" 
on  Madison  avenue  the  night  before  the 
race  and  bet  them  to  a  standstill.  Handi- 
caps were  his  chief  delights  and  in  six  seasons 
the  Grand  National  fell  to  him  five  times. 
Loadstone  was  his  first  winner  of  note,  when 
in  '67  he  won  the  Westchester  Cup  with 
Hayward  in  the  saddle.  Northumberland 
was  not  a  success  nor  was  Hotspur,  a  brother 
to  Asteroid,  for  which  he  gave  the  highest 
price  then  paid  for  a  yearling.  He  was  a 
great  buyer  of  Lexington's  colts,  and  had 
little  else  until  later.  La  Polka's  Grand 
National  of  '69  was  a  tremendous  coup,  but 
for  once  the  "fine  Italian  hand"  could  not 
conceal  Madame  Dudley's  merit  in  the 
Champagne.  Preakness  added  another  coup 
however,  when  he  won  the  great  Dinner 
Party  Stakes  at  Baltimore  in  October  of  his 
three-year-old  year,  up  to  which  time  he 
had  never  started,  and  was  as  big  as  a  bull. 
Monarchist  was  beaten  in  the  Belmont,  but 
a  few  months  later  the  "dark  blue"  found 
in  him  the  weapon  it  had  pined  to  wield  in 
the  great  events,  and  turn  the  flank  of  the 
all  -  conquering  McDaniel  confederacy  and 
Harry  Bassett. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Sanford  began  to  look  for 
the  broader  theater  of  English  racing,  and 
his  stable  was  transferred  to  Newmarket. 
But  poor  success  and  ill  health  soon  brought 
it  to  a  close.  Mr.  Sanford  told  us  a  few 
years  before  his  death  that  his  greatest 
mistake  was  that  he  had  not  as  a  rule  trained 
his  colts  at  two  years  old,  and  that  had 
Monarchist  been  raced  at  that  age  he  would 
have  matured  and  raced  better  than  he  did. 
Monarchist  was  always  his  ideal  racer  and 
resembled  Lexington  more  than  any  of  his 
sons,  a  long  beautiful  bay  with  black  points 
and  marked  like  his  sire.  In  action  he 
moved  as  closely  to  the  ground  as  Ham- 
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burg,  and  with  a  steadiness  that  wore  down 
his  fields,  but  as  a  sire  he  had  no  better  for- 
tune than  others  of  Levity's  male  descend- 
ants. 

The  late  Hon.  August  Belmont  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Jockey  Club  had  a  position  to 
maintain   and   at   once   begun   selecting   a 
stable  to  bear  his  since  famous   "maroon 
with  red  sash  and  cap."     Maid  of  Honor 
and  Glenelg  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Camerort  • 
and  Fenian  he  bought  at  the  foot  of  his- 
dam    Spiletta.     Unlike    Lord    Derby    who- 
labored  for  years  in  vain  to  win  the  great 
race  bearing  his  family  title,  Mr.  Belmont 
captured  the  Belmont  Stakes  upon  its  third 
renewal    (1869),   running   first   and   second 
with   Fenian   and   Glenelg,  but   the   latter 
could    have  won   had   the    stable    elected. 
It   was   similar   to   the   case   of   Mameluke 
and    Glenartney    in    the    Derby    of    1827. 
Finesse,  Attraction   and    Nellie  James    did 
their    share,    and    in    1870    Mr.    Belmont 
headed  the  "Winning  Owners."     He  began 
the  importation  of  brood  mares  in   1868. 
He  never  stopped  at  price  when  he  wanted 
a    horse    and    Kingfisher    became    his    for 
$15,000  after  the  Travers,  and  Grey  Planet 
for  $10,000  after  landing  the  Champagne 
Stakes  of  '71.     The  111  Used  he  purchased 
through  Weather  by    at    Middle    Park    and 
from  a  son  of  EUermire  and  grandson  of 
Ellerdale     great     things     were      expected.. 
He  was  by  Breadalbane  which  Blink  Bonny 
foaled  a  few  days  before  she  died  and  ai 
Clydesdale  mare  became  his  foster  mother 
to  which  his  inability  to  stay  was  attributed. 
But  his  son   (The  111  Used)  evidently  bred 
back  to  Ellerdale.     He  was  an  out-and-out 
stayer  as  he  proved  in  the  Kenner.     Yet 
his  progeny  seemed  to  illustrate  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  of  "reversion,"  as  few  of  them  liked 
a  distance. 

Rhadamanthus  at  $7,000  did  not  prove  as 
good  a  bargain  to  Mr.  Belmont  as  he  did 
to  Dwyer  Brothers,  in  whose  colors  he  sub- 
sequently became  the  terror  of  trainers.. 
Olitipa  and  Sultana  at  $10,000  were  a  good 
purchase  and  swept  the  filly  stakes.  Fid- 
dlestick was  fast,  but  Pincus  broke  hiro. 
down  trying  to  make  a  stayer  of  him;; 
Bertram  was  "coachy,"  Susquehanna  capi- 
tal. Mr.  Belmont  retired  in  1881,  but  irt 
'88  the  maroon  jacket  revived.  Mean- 
time he  had  purchased  St.  Blaise,  as  King- 
fisher's success  had  been  wholly  with 
fillies.  Raceland,  too,  had  been  purchased 
and  with  Prince  Royal,  La  Tosca,  St.  Carlo^ 
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Peeress,  Fides  and  Potomac  the  "maroon 
revival"  was  a  turf  epoch  to  remember. 
Had  Mr.  Belmont  lived  to  race  in  '91  he 
would  probably  have  surpassed  all  previous 
years  as  in  addition  to  the  horses  named 
he  had  coming,  two  years  old,  such  lights  as 
His  Highness,  St.  Florian,  Victory,  Chatham, 
St.  Felix,  etc. 

Dr.  John  B.  Irving,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  American  Jockey  Club,  was  a  selec- 
tion in  keeping  with  its  tone.  Dr.  Irving 
was  one  of  that  class  of  South  Carolinians 
who  shone  in  politics,  diplomacy  and 
literature  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  finished  edu- 
cation and  elevated  character ;  to  a  becoming 
modesty  he  joined  an  elegance  of  manner 
exalted,  graceful  and  insinuating.  With 
a  brilliant  wit  he  joined  a  delicacy  of  taste 
that  enabled  him  to  apply  the  ablest 
authors  to  the  most  commonplace  affairs 
of  life  and  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  charming  of  men.  Edu- 
cated in  England  he  had  chummed  with 
Lord  Macaulay  as  a  classmate  at  Cam- 
bridge, hobnobbed  with  the  nobility,  seen 
Buckle,  Chifney,  Robinson  and  all  the  great 
jockeys  of  the  Georgian  era.  He  had  never 
missed  a  Two  Thousand  or  a  Derby  while 
there,  and  had  beheld  Blacklock  and  Dr. 
Syntax  in  their  salad  days.  He  had  ridden 
as  an  amateur  at  Cambridge,  his  racing 
lore  was  as  profound  as  his  classics  and  he 
presided  over  the  duties  of  secretary  with 
native  dignity  and  unpretending  grace. 

Mr.CharlesWheatly  was  clerk  of  the  course, 
and  joined  to  vast  experience  an  unbending 
habit  of  application  which  at  one  time  en- 
abled him  to  compass  the  duties  of  secretary 
of  three  race-courses — Jerome  Park,  Mon- 
mouth and  Saratoga.  In  1870  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Irving  as  secretary  of  the  American 
Jockey  Club.  Mr.  Wheatly  was  a  printer 
by  trade,  an  editor  by  profession,  and  had 
been  the  special  mouthpiece  of  John  C. 
Breckinridge.  Political  honors  would  have 
been  his  had  he  not  been  under  the  jealous 
and  absorbing  spell  of  the  more  congenial 
study  of  racing  and  breeding.  He  had 
early  collected  the  scattered  records  of  the 
old  American  pedigrees,  and  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Stud  Book  he  was  the  lead- 
ing authority  in  thoroughbred  genealogy. 

Mr.  John  F.  Purdy  was  one  of  the  early 
stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club.  He  also 
filled  the  position  of  handicapper  for  which 
he  was  well  fitted  by  experience  and  tem- 


perament. His  mind  was  clear,  compre- 
hensive and  correct,  with  a  keen  faculty  of 
discrimination.  He  was  "bred  to  the  turf," 
one  of  his  immediate  relatives,  a  great  gen- 
tleman jockey,  had  ridden  American  Eclipse 
in  the  match  with  Henry  fifty  years  before, 
and  his  own  son,  Mr.  A.  B.  Purdy,  was  one 
of  our  most  brilliant  amateur  riders.  Mr. 
Purdy  raced  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Withers 
and  with  success,  too,  for  they  won  the 
Ladies  with  Tasmania  in  '69,  and  the  same 
year  won  the  rich  Annual  Stakes  with  Ves- 
pucius,  beating  the  mighty  Glenelg,  who 
was  the  crack  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
racing  revival  at  Jerome  Park  none  played 
a  more  conspicuous  part  in  later  years  than 
Mr.  D.  D.  Withers.  A  residence  at  New 
Orleans  during  the  piping  Lexington-Le- 
compte  days  at  the  Metaric,  had  given  him 
a  taste  for  racing  which  a  subsequent  so- 
journ in  France,  during  the  time  Napoleon 
III.  and  Compte  de  Morny  were  diverting 
the  mind  of  the  grande  nation  from  politics 
to  racing,  served  to  strengthen.  His  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Purdy  was  dissolved  in 
'70,  when  Mr.  Withers  became  ambitious  of 
racing  on  a  larger  scale,  and  thus  began  the 
career  of  the  "  all  black"  with  Elsie  and  Mimi. 
Then  he  gave  Weatherby  a  standing  order, 
and  each  season  yearling  colts  and  fillies 
came  over  the  ocean.  But  a  cruel  fate 
seemed  to  foUow  this  most  deserving  of 
owners.  King  Ernest  tried  good  enough  to 
win  the  Belmont,  only  to  develop  navicular 
trouble;  Stonehenge  could  not  stay  a  mile; 
Macaroon  won  races,  but  not  important 
ones;  Cyclone  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare, 
and  Eothen  was  foundered  on  shipboard. 
Mr.  Withers'  close  attention  soon  made 
him  a  steward,  for  which  he  was  well  fitted. 
His  mind  was  judicial,  and  his  familiarity 
with  "adjudged  cases"  seldom  denied  him 
a  precedent,  and  by  degrees  he  became  the 
authority  on  questions  involving  "racing 
law  and  usage."  He  was  the  leading  spirit 
of  Monmouth  Park  racing,  and  it  became 
quite  a  Newmarket.  As  an  owner,  his  only 
successful  year  was  1889,  when  he  started 
eleven  two-year-olds  and  won  with  ten. 
He  did  not  become  a  breeder  from  choice. 
"I  drifted  into  it,"  he  said,  one  day,  when 
we  were  in  Uncas'  box.  He  had  an  undue 
fondness  for  English  blood,  and  fate,  with 
its  usual  irony,  ordained  that  Mimi,  largely 
of  native  blood,  should  prove  his  best  brood- 
mare.    A  man  more  devoted  to  racing  never 
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existed,  nor  a  better  loser.  His  forfeits 
during  the  twenty  years  he  raced  amounted 
to  a  fortune.  Yet  his  composure  was  such 
that  even  an  occasional  success  could  not  dis- 
turb him,  unless  we  except  the  day  when  his 
Laggard  defeated  Hanover  and  Firenzi  for 
the  Omnibus. 

The  brothers  Pierre  and  George  Lorillard 
did  not  begin  racing  until  1873,  when  the 
former  who  had  purchased  some  stock  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  won  with  Saxon,  who 
the  next  year  won  the  Belmont  after  a 
sensational  finish,  and  Attila  won  the 
Travers.  In  1875,  however,  the  "cherry 
and  black"  of  Rancocas  became  a  great 
factor  in  racing  with  Parole,  Faithless  and 
others.  Mr.  George  Lorillard  made  a  for- 
tunate purchase  of  Tom  Ochiltree  and  began 
a  career  of  success  unsurpassed  by  an}^  stable 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  Dwyers.  Harold, 
Danger,  Duke  of  Magenta,  Sensation, 
Idalia,  Ferida,  Monitor,  Aella,  Grenada  and 
Spinaway  landed  stake  after  stake.  Sen- 
sation was  probably  the  best.  He  was 
named  for  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club's 
stud  pointer  and  his  yearling  trial  was 
the  talk  of  the  October  meeting.  All  the 
winter  horsemen  talked  of  him  and  his 
debut  in  the  Juvenile  showed  he  was  not 
overrated.  He  looked  like  a  four-year-old 
that  day,  a  beautiful  brown  bay  with  purple 
sheen,  long  in  the  bridle,  wide  in  the  chest, 
yet  narrowing  in  the  brisket,  and  with 
a  development  of  quarters  and  gaskins 
like  a  quarter  horse;  but  his  feet  were  small 
and  contracted.  He  had  a  way  of  rolling 
his  eyes  so  that  when  he  came  out  stripped 
for  a  race  with  colors  up  and  the  blue  and 
orange  ribbons  in  his  mane  he  looked  like  a 
war  horse.  He  iiever  lost  a  race  and  yet 
he  was  sluggish  and  came  near  being  nipped 
when  Ferncliffe  made  his  rush  in  the  Nur- 
sery. When  fairly  extended  his  action 
exemplified  the  poetry  of  motion,  a  quality 
he  was  thought  to  derive  from  Barefoot, 
the  sire  of  his  grand-dam.  Motto. 

Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard  raced  on  a  grander 
scale  than  his  brother  and  would  pay  any 
price  for  a  horse.  His  "invasion  of  Eng- 
land" brought  him  success  with  Parole 
and  later  with  Iroquois,  and  the  success 
of  the  latter  in  the  Derby  of  1881  did  more 
to  attract  the  attention  and  interest  the 
public  in  racing  than  any  other  cause. 
Mr.  Lorillard  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity 
and  resistless  energy  and  enterprise.  He 
was  the  first  to  use   aluminum   "plates," 


which  he  found  a  success  with  Wanda,  but 
useless  on  Drake  Carter.  He  built  enor- 
mous glass  houses  for  his  yearlings  at  Ran- 
cocas, where  they  could  run  at  large  all 
winter.  It  was  he  who  introduced  (in 
the  Lorillard  Stakes,  1879)  the  now  popular 
clause  in  stakes  allowing  a  horse  to  be 
"declared  out"  on  payment  of  a  minor 
forfeit.  Previously  all  stakes  had  been 
"play  or  pay"  or  "half  forfeit."  His  mind 
was  ever  busy  evolving  new  ideas;  he  was 
the  chief  adviser  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
certainly  Mr.  Lorillard's  connection  with 
racing  has  been  of  inestimable  good  to  the 
sport. 

Amateur  riding  was  a  feature  of  the 
Jerome  meetings,  and  the  Members'  Cup 
its  chief  event.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hecksher,  Mr. 
Carroll  Livingston,  Mr.  Robt.  Centre, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Purdy  and  Mr.  J.  G.  K.  Lawrence 
were  prominent.  Mr.  Livingston  was  so 
expert  that  offers  were  made  to  match  him 
against  Hayward  or  "Brock"  (Charles  Mil- 
ler). Mr.  Lawrence  blossomed  as  an 
owner  in  partnership  with  Mr.  George  Loril- 
lard and  won  the  Champagne  with  Hyder 
Ali,  but  when  he  begun  racing  in  his  own 
colors  Mr.  Lawrence  landed  the  West- 
chester Cup  with  Shylock.  But  like  Mr. 
Withers,  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Lawrence's 
In  Memoriam  will  be  as  an  official  rather 
than  an  owner.  When  the  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club  was  formed  he  became  its 
secretary  and  for  years  he  acted  as  handi- 
capper,  steward  and  placing  judge.  But 
it  was  as  a  framer  of  racing  conditions  that 
he  was  pre-eminent.  The  Suburban,  Fu- 
turity and  Realization  were  among  his 
chief  works,  although  Mr.  P.  Lorillard 
is  suspected  of  a  share  in  them.  W^e  have 
heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Lawrence's  stake  con- 
ditions were  too  involved,  that  he  was  un- 
able himself  to  construe  them  when  asked; 
but  the  same  thing  was  said  of  the  gi-eat ' 
Newton  in  regard  to  his  writings.  Mr 
Lawrence's  connection  with  the  turf  did 
much  to  refine  it.  His  stakes  were  named 
with  exquisite  taste;  he  designed  mem- 
bers' badges  of  unique  pattern.  His  entry 
blanks  for  stakes  were  in  book  form,  beauti- 
fully illustrated.  He  also  designed  "the 
Suburban  handkerchief,"  a  silken  souvenir 
which  each  year  found  its  way  into  many 
homes  and  advertised  the  race  enormously. 
No  man  did  more  to  appeal  to  the  artistic, 
to  lift  racing  out  of  the  mire  of  mere  gamb- 
ling.    Yet   it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
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man  has  ever  been  so  favorably  situated 
or  allowed  the  opportunities  to  give  effect 
to  his  ideas. 

When  Jerome  Park  opened,  Mr.  John 
Hunter  was  still  a  young  man,  with  the 
racing  experience  of  an  old  one.  The  old 
Westchester    families,    the    Morrises,    the 


Fashion,  formed  a  racing  stable  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  Jerome  Park,  and  a 
select  breeding  stud  at  Scarsdale.  But  Mr. 
Morris'  heart  was  in  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Dorking  fowls.  He  raced  but  a  short  time, 
and  then  created  a  furore  by  paying  $40,600 
for  eighth  Duchess  of  Geneva,  a  seven  years 
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Booths,  the  Bathgates  and  the  Hunters  had 
always  kept  race-horses,  and  Barefoot, 
Trustee  and  Mango — all  St.  Leger  winners 
in  England — had  held  court  in  New  York's 
most  beautiful  county.  Mr.  Hunter's  orange 
jacket  appeared  as  soon  as  he  attained  his 
majority,  and  the  noted  gelding  Nicholas  I. 
soon  made  it  famous.  He  bought  Ken- 
tucky of  Mr.  Clay  after  he  had  run  for  the 
Derby  at  Paterson,  and  for  three  seasons 
Kentucky  was  champion  of  the  East.  His 
kinsman,  Asteroid,  was  as  successful  in  the 
West,  and  for  a  year  efforts  to  bring  them 
together  failed.  Challenges,  and  counter- 
challenges  were  of  no  avail,  until  at  last 
Jerome  Park's  Inauguration  Stakes  brought 
Asteroid  East,  only  to  break  down  the 
Sunday  before  the  race,  and  Kentucky  won, 
beating  Fleetwing  and  Idlewild.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's racing  continued  until  1875  with  Ulrica, 
Areola,  Nemesis,  Olitipa,  Rhadamanthus, 
etc.,  and  he  returned  late  in  the  eighties 
with  Dagonet,  Lovelace,  etc.  He  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Belmont  as  president  of  the 
American  Jockey  Club,  and  in  1892  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which 
was  the  first  movement  made  in  general 
racing  government. 

Mr.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  Fordham,  who 
had  formerly  owned  the  celebrated  mare 


old  Shorthorn  cow  at  Sheldon's  sale  of  1873. 
He  had  bred  her  grand-dam.  Duchess  71st, 
by  Duke  of  Gloster;  and  Oxford  5th,  to 
which  she  traced;  he  had  bought  at  Lord 
Dacie's  sale  in  1853 — the  first  importation 
of  "the  Duchess  tribe"  into  the  States. 
Three  of  the  calves  of  this  famous  cow  had 
sold  for  $64,000,  and  he  had  a  standing  offer 
of  $10,000  for  her  next,  which  was  not  to  be, 
however,  as  she  died  a  few  months  later. 

Mr.  Francis  Morris,  of  Throgg's  Neck, 
and  his  son,  the  late  Mr.  John  A.  Morris,  had 
raced  horses  for  years  before  Jerome  Park 
opened.  But  the  "all  scarlet"  now  became 
famous  for  its  homebreds,  raised  at  West- 
chester, the  get  of  Eclipse  and  the  imported 
mare  Barbarity,  among  which  were  Ruth- 
less, Relentless,  Remorseless  and  Merciless. 
Ruthless  was  far  the  best,  a  great  raking 
bay  rather  light  viewed  in  profile,  but, 
viewed  from  the  front,  her  ribs  spread  in 
their  arch  from  the  spine,  and  the  tape 
confirmed  it.  She  won  the  Nursery,  and, 
at  three,  the  inaugural  Belmont,  the  Travers, 
and  broke  Vigil's  heart  in  the  Sequel.  Mr. 
Morris  raced  nothing  but  homebreds.  His 
son,  Mr.  John  A.  Morris,accompanied  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck  to  England,  and  saw  several  years 
of  racing  there.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  early  days  of  Jerome,  but  withdrew  to 
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"make  his  fortune,"  and  kept  his  promise, 
returning  to  the  turf  in  the  eighties,  building 
Morris  Park  and  reviving  the  glories  of 
the  "all  scarlet,"  which  his  sons  now  sus- 
tain in  the  third  generation  of  this  old  West- 
chester racing  family. 

To  write  of  early  racing  at  Jerome  Park 
without  mention  of  Col.  D.  McDaniel  would 
be  to  omit  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
actors.  His  career  also  illustrated  the  ups 
and  downs  of  sporting  life.  He  had  pre- 
viously raced  with  success  in  the  South, 
but  his  fortunes  had  reached  so  low  an  ebb 
when  Harry  Bassett  appeared  in  1870  that 
the  colt  had  as  a  yearling,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  stable,  been  seized  for  debt  the 
year  before  by  the  Sheriff  at  Fordham. 
Harry  Bassett  was  one  of  the  greatest  race- 
horses of  the  generation.  He  won  all  the 
rich  stakes  at  two  and  three  years  of  age, 
losing  only  one  race.  It  put  Colonel  Mc- 
Daniel on  his  feet  and  led  to  the  powerful 
"McDaniel  Confederacy"  of  Messrs.  Bas- 
sett. Daniels,  Hubbard  and  Brewster,  which 


The  Dwyer  brothers  appeared  as  owners 
in  1875  with  Rhadamanthus,  and  then 
purchased  Vigil  and  later  Bramble.  Then 
began  a  career  of  success  such  as  the  turf 
has  never  known,  and  the  "  Dwyer  dynasty" 
for  years  ruled  the  turf  as  it  had  never  been 
ruled  before.  Each  spring  the  Jerome  Park 
trainers  tried  their  youngsters  to  their  satis- 
faction, but  their  hopes  fell  as  they  gathered 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  "the  Dwyer  lot." 
As  the  sheeted  regiment  of  racers  filed 
along  the  lilac-bordered  lane,  through  the 
members'  gate,  their  "banged"  tails  swing- 
ing in  unison,  it  evoked  murmurs  of  ad- 
miration, but  it  made  the  trainers  sick  at 
heart.  Duke  of  Magenta  always  held 
Bramble  safe  at  three,  but  his  exportation 
to  England  left  Bramble's  path  clear  to 
win  all  the  cups  of  '79.  Then  came  Luke 
Blackburn's  brilliant  career.  Hindoo  came, 
saw  and  conquered;  then  the  white-faced 
Onondaga,  the  pretty  Runnymede;  Geo. 
Kinney,  Barnes  and  Miss  Woodford  were 
"the    great    triumvirate"     of    '83,     Then 


THE    OLD    CLUB-HOUSE. 
NOW    USED    AS    A    POWER    HOUSE. 


for  several  years  dominated  the  turf.  Joe 
Daniels,  Hubbard,  Springbok,  Abdel  Koree, 
Tubman  and  Katie  Pease  were  among  its 
lot,  and  in  1873  it  issued  a  challenge  to  the 
world  to  show  horses  at  one,  two,  three  and 
four  miles  at  $10,000  each  race,  Colonel 
McDaniel  made  the  mistake  of  most  owners 
in  keeping  too  many,  and  when  the  tide 
turned  his  fortune  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had 
grown. 


Panique,  Richmond,  Tremont,  Hanover, 
Dewdrop,  Pontiac,  Kingston,  Sir  Dixon 
and  Longstreet  complete  the  chain  of  noted 
winners. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  Mr.  W.  Con- 
stable and  everyone  looked  forward  to  a 
great  racing  career  for  him,  as  at  the  outset 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  stewards. 
But  for  some  reason  unknown  Mr.  Constable 
suddenly  ceased  to  appear  on  the  quarter 
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stretch  and  was  seldom  seen  after.  Glen- 
garry was  the  most  noted  one  to  carry  his 
green  jacket.  Sir  R.  W.  Cameron  was  an- 
other of  the  enthusiasts.  He  was  the 
pioneer  of  importers,  Leamington,  Glenelg, 
Glengarry  and  Warminster  being  among 
his  importations.  He  was  a  liberal  nomi- 
nator, but  his  ill  luck  was  disheartening 
and  after  '72  we  looked  in  vain  for  the 
"Maltese  Cross."  Mr.  W.  R.  Travers  raced 
as  Mr.  Hunter's  partner  and  was  long 
president  of  the  Saratoga  Association. 
Judge  Monson  sported  his  jacket  occasion- 
ally as  did  Mr.  George  Peabody  Wetmore, 
Mr.  P.  A.  Hargous  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Bathgate. 
Mr.  James  R.  Keene  did  not  appear  as  an 
owner  until  1879  when  Spendthrift  intro- 
duced his  spotted  jacket  in  a  series  of  races 
of  the  most  sensational  order.  Mr.  Cas- 
satt  sported  his  "tricolor"  three  years 
later  and  the  late  W.  L.  Scott  soon  after. 
Mr.  Galway  came  in  1875,  but  it  was  not 
until  several  years  later  that  "the  Master 
of  Preakness"  took  the  field  in  force  with 
Bonnie  Lizzie  and  Macduff. 

A  race  day  at  Jerome  Park  saw  some 
notable  gatherings  on  the  quarter  stretch 
between  the  races.  Mr.  M.  H.  Sanford 
in  a  brown  velvet  coat  and  an  eye  like  a 
hawk,  holding  his  hand  to  his  ear  to  assist 
hearing  as  he  leaned  over  to  chat  with  Mr. 
Belmont  in  the  lightest  of  Melton  box- 
coats,  crush  hat  and  pearl  gray  gloves, 
resting  one  hand  on  his  stick  as:  was  his 
habit.  Price  McGrath,  with  a  weakness 
for  red  neckties,  holding  forth  on  Lucy 
Fowler's  latest  foal  ("a  model  of  old 
Lexington,  sir"),  to  Major  Doswell  of 
Virginia,  who  never  appeared,  rain  or  shine 
without  an  umbrella.  Mr.  Withers  with 
thoughtful  stoop  of  head  discusses  "  a  point 
of  racing  law"  with  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
John  Hunter  joins  them,  and  the  coming 
race  for  the  Belmont  is  now  the  subject. 
There  is  doubtful  news  from  Wildidle, 
Springbok's  trial  is  on  every  lip,  and  The 
111  Used  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  profound 
respect.  Col.  McDaniel  tramps  along  stick 
in  hand  and  his  third  Belmont  in  prospect. 
Judge  Monson  bustles  about  bristling  with 
business.  Mr.  Francis  Morris  of  the  patri- 
archal locks  debates  with  Mr.  Cameron  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  Leamington-Eclipse 
cross.  John  Chamberlain  is  here,  the 
prince  of  epicures  and  good  fellow  generally, 
and  so  is  John  Morrissey;  but  the  lamb  and 
the  lion  refuse  to  lie  down  together. 


Mr.  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  "  the  Prince  of  Erie," 
who  has  driven  up  with  a  coach  and  six, 
attracts  lots  of  attention  and  exults  in  it. 
Dr.  Helmbold,  too,  is  on  hand  with  his 
coach  and  six,  but  sensationalism  has  ever 
been  voted  vulgarity  at  Jerome  Park.  Mr. 
O'Fallon  of  St.  Louis,  Gov.  Bowie  of  Mary- 
land, Major  Bacon  of  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Crouse 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Claybaugh  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Lloyd  of  New  Jersey  and  Messrs.  Swigert, 
Moore,  Hunt,  Reynolds,  Grinstead  and 
Richards  of  Kentucky,  make  up  the  "  visiting 
turfmen."  Every  walk  of  life  is  repre- 
sented— law,  medicine,  art,  drama,  journal- 
ism— auction  pools  are  sold  back  of  the 
stand  and  15,000  for  first  choice  is  not  un- 
common, especially  when  Harry  Genet  is 
on  hand ;  the  Fort  Hamilton  band  is  playing 
on  the  club-house  bluff  and  the  champagne 
corks  are  popping  merrily  among  the  car- 
riages exiled  to  the  hill  north  of  the  stand 
where  Phryne  holds  court. 

It  seems  as  if  all  this  were  but  yesterday, 
yet  Jerome  Park  has  vanished  like  "the 
baseless  fabric"  of  a  vision.  Local  im- 
provements have  claimed  the  cradle  of 
racing  as  a  reservoir,  and  the  "bluff",  with 
its  assemblage  of  beau  and  belles,  is  fast 
yielding  to  shovel,  pick  and  dynamite; 
the  course  over  which  Glenelg,  Hanover 
and  Kingfisher  strode  in  triumph  is  a  drear 
waste;  the  little  fence  and  weighing  room 
to  which  Gilpatrick,  Hayward,  Rowe  and 
Feakes  have  repaired,  saddle  in  arm,  to 
"scale"  is  gone,  and  the  "lawn",  where 
thousands  have  cheered  the  Withers  and 
Belpaont  winners,  is  now  occupied  by  the 
brown-skinned  sons  of  Italy,  who  perhaps 
scoff  at  its  racing  memories  as  they  recall 
their  ancestors'  feats  in  the  chariot  races 
of  the  emperors.  A  greater  turf  has  grown, 
greater  crowds  gather  to  see  Metropolitans, 
Brooklyns  and  Suburbans.  Probably  the 
fashionable  display  is  as  great  to-day  at 
the  club-house  and  paddock  at  Morris  Park 
as  it  ever  was  at  Jerome.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  spring.  Nowadays  society  does  not 
return  to  town  so  early  in  the  autumn 
as  formerly.  At  none  of  our  race-courses 
is  there  the  exclusiveness  of  old  Jerome; 
there  is  no  place  provided  where  a  gentle- 
man can  repair  without  being  cross-ques- 
tioned as  he  could  at  Jerome.  It  may  be 
that  the  times  demand  the  change,  but 
Avhether  it  is  for  the  better  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  say. 


INLAND  YACHTING— ITS  GROWTH  AND  FUTURE 


By  W.    P.   Stephens 


THE  news  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
has  ordered  still  another  yacht,  and 
that  from  an  American  designer,  to 
be  added  to  his  already  large  fleet,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  most  persons  as  merely  one  more 
indication  of  his  ambition  to  lead  in  all  sports 
as  well  as  to  excel  in  all  arts.  However 
much  of  the  personal  motive  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  Emperor'sdevotion  to  yachting, 
the  real  reason,  as  disclosed  by  his  recent 
speech  before  the  yachtsmen  assembled  at 
Kiel,  lies  much  deeper.  With  a  wisdom 
that  might  well  be  emulated  by  legislators 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  is  employing 
the  sport  as  an  aid  to  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  difficult  of  his  many  self-appointed 
tasks,  the  establishment  of  Germany  as  a  sea 
power.  With  innumerable  physical  and 
material  difficulties  to  surmount,  he  began 
early  in  his  career  as  a  ruler  a  purely  senti- 
mental campaign  in  the  promotion  of  a  love 
of  yachting  among  his  subjects.  Up  to 
that  time  the  sport  had  been  an  exotic  in 
Germany,  hardly  advancing  above  the 
dignitjr  of  open-boat  sailing,  and  mainly  in 
imported  craft  of  the  American  centerboard 
type.  To-day  the  sport  is  on  a  permanent 
and  prosperous  basis,  with  a  fine  fleet  of 
yachts,  large  and  small ;  many  clubs,  headed 
by  the  Imperial  Yacht  Club,  of  which  the 
Emperor  is  commodore,  and  Prince  Henry 
vice-commodore;  and  yacht  racing  has  at- 
tained all  the  dignity  of  a  national  sport. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  water  thus  fostered  among 
all  classes  will  win  for  the  new  German  navy 
a  popular  support  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  limited  area  directly  in  contact  with  the 
sea. 

The  conditions  in  this  country  have  been 
in  the  past  similar  to  those  of  Germany,  for 
in  spite  of  our  vastly  greater  area  of  sea 
coast  there  has  been  an  immense  inland 
population,  which,  through  mere  ignorance, 
has  been  blind  to  the  importance  of  a  great 
navy  and  a  prosperous  merchant  marine, 
and  out  of  sympathy  with  all  proposals  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  naval  construc- 
tion.    The  first  broad  realization  of  the  sea 


as  an  international  arena  came  to  the  inland 
people  in  1885,  and  the  two  following  years 
through  the  victories  of  Puritan,  May- 
flower and  Volunteer  in  the  defense  of  the 
America  Cup.  At  the  outset  they  appealed 
to  the  popular  mind  merely  as  a  matter  of 
sport,  but  in  the  end  they  carried  a  lesson  of 
national  significance,  the  vulnerability  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  through  its  sea  coast;  the 
vital  importance  of  naval  supremacy  in  other 
lines  as  in  yachting;  and  the  necessity  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  for  the 
protection  of  a  few  seaport  towns,  of  a  strong 
navy.  The  true  source  of  sea  power  is  not 
the  temporary  possession  of  great  tonnage 
in  war  ships  and  heavy  armor  and  powerful 
guns,  but  that  national  spirit  such  as  estab- 
lished the  sea  power  of  England  centuries 
ago,  and  later  enabled  the  United  States  by 
moral  force  in  the  face  of  material  deficien- 
cies to  contend  successfully  with  her  in  1812. 
While  the  direct  influence  of  the  sea  is  limited 
to  a  very  narrow  belt  of  coast,  the  sport  of 
yacht  sailing  is  possible  in  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  through  it  the  whole 
nation  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  its  mari- 
time interests,  both  naval  and  commercial. 
The  development  of  yachting  on  the 
smaller  inland  waters  followed  very  slowly 
that  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  last  waves  of 
the  great  tide  of  interest  in  outdoor  sports 
which  has  swept  over  the  country  within  the 
present  generation.  It  is  only  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  the  de- 
velopment of  even  the  Middle  West  has 
reached  a  point  where  men  have  both  leisure 
and  means  for  sport.  The  racing  yacht 
to-day  on  inland  waters  is  largely  the  ac- 
cessory of  the  summer  homes  of  wealthy 
residents  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  on  Lake  Geneva,  Lake  Minnetonka 
and  White  Bear  Lake.  The  yacht  is  not  in- 
digenous to  the  inland  portion  of  the  United 
States ;  any  natural  love  of  the  sea  which  the 
western  boy  may  have  inherited  from  re- 
mote ancestors  was  effectually  smothered 
by  two  or  three  generations  of  frontier  work 
and  agricultural  development;  and  he  is  a 
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stranger  to  that  instinct  which  leads  almost 
every  boy  born  within  reach  of  the  sea  to  go 
afloat  in  some  craft.  The  fact  that  there 
was  water  in  his  vicinity  might  suggest  fish- 
ing or  shooting,  but  not  sailing  for  the 
pleasure  of  it. 

The  early  yachts  of  the  West  were  impor- 
tations from  the  coast,  the  shoal  center- 
board  sloops  and  catboats  of  New  York  Bay. 
They  appeared  by  degrees  on  different  lakes, 
at  first  in  too  small  numbers  to  permit  of 
regular  racing;  their  owners  as  a  rule  being 
eastern  men,  resident  in  the  West.  The 
great  awakening  of  yachting  which  resulted 
from  the  victories  of  the  Burgess  boats 
about  1885,  not  only  affected  the  whole 
coast  and  the  old  yachting  centers,  but  was 
strong  enough  to  make  its  way  far  inland 
and  attract  general  attention  to  the  sport. 
Following  it  yacht  clubs  were  established 
in  many  new  places,  and  yacht  racing  came 
into  popularity.  At  the  outset  the  inland 
yachting  was  but  a  reflection  of  the  smaller 
end  of  the  sport  on  the  coast,  the  craft  were 
of  one  type,  the  shoal  sand-bag  racer,  built 
by  some  noted  New  York  or  Sound  builder 
and  shipped  by  rail. 

The  open  sand-bag  racing  boat  had  been 
in  vogue  about  New  York  from  the  early 
days  of  yachting,  back  in  the  fifties,  and  it 
had  made  its  way  to  England,  where,  how- 
ever, it  met  with  little  favor,  and  to  France 
and  Germany  where  it  became  very  pop- 
ular. As  the  result  of  a  lengthy  agitation 
there  came  about,  between  1880  and  1885, 
a  marked  change  of  sentiment  among 
American  yachtsmen  in  favor  of  yachts  with 
less  breadth  and  greater  depth  of  body  and 
with  all  ballast  fixed  in  the  keel  or  below 
the  floor.  Though  this  applied  mainly  to 
the  larger  cabin  yachts,  the  same  ideas 
finally  prevailed  in  the  smaller  classes,  pro- 
ducing a  new  type  of  sailing  boat.  Year  by 
year  the  new  rules,  prohibiting  sand-bags 
and  the  shifting  of  ballast,  and  limiting 
the  number  of  crew,  were  more  generally 
adopted;  the  number  of  sand-bag  boats 
constantly  decreasing.  It  so  happened 
that  this  change  was  almost  coincident  with 
the  growth  of  inland  yachting,  and  many  of 
the  fastest  and  most  famous  of  the  Sound 
fleet  of  open  sloops  and  catboats,  like 
Phyllis  and  Rival,  were  sold  to  Lake  Geneva, 
Lake  Minnetonka '  and  other  small  lakes  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.    . 

The  rise  of  yachting  on  Lake  Minnetonka 
is  a  typical  case;  as  this  beautiful  lake  became 


a  popular  summer  home  of  the  residents  of 
Minneapolis  its  possibilities  from  a  yachting 
standpoint  attracted  the  attention  of  a  few 
men  who  had,  as  boys,  sailed  in  the  East, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  club  was  organized  and 
racing  was  under  way  with  all  the  keen  com- 
petition of  salt  water.     Among  those  who 
were  prominent  in  the  racing  were  Mr.  Will- 
iam Peet,  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  and  son  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club;  Mr.  Henry  J.  Burton,  a  Boston  man 
Avho  was  thoroughly  in  touch  with  salt  water 
yachting,  though  long  a  resident  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  Mr.  H.  C.  McLeod,  of  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  an  active  yacht  sailor  and  an  amateur 
designer.     Such  leaven  as  this  acted  quickly 
among   the  western   men,  active,  energetic 
and  keen  in  their  love  of  sport,  though  pre- 
viously    knowing     nothing     of     yachting. 
Having  once  tasted  the  joys  of  match  sailing, 
they  were  content  with  no  half-way  meas- 
ures,   but   went   ahead   with   characteristic 
western  energy.     The  local  conditions,  espe- 
cially the  shoal  water,  placed  an  immovable 
bar  to  the  deep  boat,  the  small  keel  craft  then 
popular  in  the  East  and  shortly  to  develop 
into  the  speedy  knockabout.     As  these  were 
out  of  the  question  the  next  choice  was  the 
ordinary  American  catboat  or  jib-and-main- 
sail  boat  with  its  centerboard  and  sandbags. 
The  fastest  of  these  were  purchased  in  the 
East  and  new  and  faster  ones  were  ordered 
from  the  few  builders  who  still  continued 
to    model    them.     The    boats    were    raced 
keenly     and     steadily     and     many     skilful 
sailors  were  developed  from  practically  raw 
material. 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  30-foot 
and  40-foot  classes  on  the  coast,  and  the 
failure  of  the  46-foot  class  through  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  Gloriana  in  the  sea- 
son of  1891,  there  was  a  revival  of  small 
class  racing  in  the  following  year,  Boston 
taking  the  lead  with  the  noted  21-foot  class. 
This  class  numbered  a  dozen  yachts  of  21- 
feet  water  line  and  of  different  types;  the 
then  new  fin  keel  type  was  represented 
by  two  Herreshoff  boats.  Reaper  and  Van- 
essa, by  Freak  designed  by  J.  B.  Paine,  and 
by  Tadpole  designed  by  Waterhouse;  the 
centerboard  type  was  represented  by  boats 
of  varying  dimensions,  some  being  mod- 
ernized versions  of  the  old  sand-baggers,  but 
intended  to  sail  with  fixed  ballast,  while 
others  were  of  more  moderate  proportions. 
The  result  of  a  season  of  hard  racing  showed 
one  boat  clearly  in  the  lead,  the  Herreshoff 
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Alpha,  a  centerboard  craft  of  beautiful  form 
and  very  moderate  dimensions,  just  the  re- 
verse of  the  old  type.  The  interest  in  this 
class  was  widespread  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  Alpha  was  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Phelps  of  the  Minnetonka  Yacht  Club,  and 
shipped  by  rail  to  her  new  home  on  fresh 
water.  To  meet  her  an  order  was  placed 
with  the  Herreshoffs  by  Messrs.  Peet  and 
Dunwoody,  the  result  being  a  boat  of  similar 
dimensions  and  model,  named  Kite.  The 
promised  advent  of  these  two  noted  craft. 
Alpha,  with  her  reputation  already  made, 
and  Kite,  representing  Herreshoff's  later 
effort  to  beat  her,  aroused  new  interest  in 
racing.  Among  the  new  boats  built  to 
meet  this  altered  state  of  affairs  was  one 
constructed  quietly  by  tAvo  youths,  the 
designer  and  builder,  Mr.  Arthur  Dyer,  being 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the 
skipper.  Ward  C.  Burton,  being  but  seven- 
teen. The  owner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  already 
mentioned,  was,  of  course,  an  interested 
party  to  the  building,  which  was  done  very 
quietly,  the  boat  being  concealed  from 
public  view.  From  the  start  she  defeated 
the  two  Herreshoff  boats  and  other  new 
craft,  maintaining  her  supremacy  for  two 
seasons. 

Onaxoa  is  a  very  interesting  boat  from  her 
origin  and  her  remarkably  successful  career, 
and  from  the  fact  that  she  was  purely  a  local 
production.  She  is  in  no  way  a  freak,  but 
a  boat  of  round  and  fair  form,  with  moderate 
overhangs,  her  length  over  all  being  26  feet 
9  inches,  her  measured  line,  three  inches 
above  the  actual  water  line,  22  feet  9  inches, 
her  breadth,  6  feet  4  inches,  and  her  draft 
about  9  inches,  with  a  sail  area  of  400  square 
feet.  The  sail  plan  was  peculiar,  the  jib 
being  relatively  very  large  (130  square  feet), 
with  a  long  bowsprit,  while  the  fastest  of 
the  eastern  boats  carried  small  jibs  and  short 
bowsprits,  or  none  at  all.  She  was  built  with 
wide,  thin  ribs,  like  a  birch  bark  canoe, 
spaced  very  closely  together,  her  planking 
being  thin  and  covered  with  canvas.  She 
carried  a  centerboard  of  three-eighths-inch 
steel  weighing  sixty-five  pounds.  She  was 
sailed  by  Messrs.  Burton  and  her  builder, 
three  in  all,  and  she  was  at  her  best  in  strong 
breezes,  never  having  occasion  to  reef.  Fol- 
lowing her  Mr.  Dyer  designed  and  built  a 
number  of  similar  boats,  some  coming  to 
New  York  and  Boston,  but  these  were  not 
pre-eminently  successful,  and  in  local  waters 
he  never  repeated  the  success  of  Onawa. 


A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  United  States 
will  show  in  the  region  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  a  great  number  of  small  lakes,  Gen- 
eva, Fox,  Neenah,  Oconomowoc,  Winnebago,, 
White  Bear,  Wayzata,  Minnetonka,  Delevan, 
Pine  and  many  more.  Within  a  dozen  years 
past  these  have  become  the  homes  of  flour- 
ishing yacht  clubs,  of  necessity  devoted  to 
racing,  as  the  lakes  are  too  small  for  cruising, 
and  some,  while  giving  good  racing  courses,, 
are  hardly  large  enough  to  afford  any  variety 
in  pleasure  sailing.  The  rivalry  between 
the  different  boats  of  each  club  fleet,  keen 
enough  in  itself,  is  supplemented  by  inter- 
club  contests,  the  representative  boats  of 
different  lakes  being  taken  to  the  chosen 
course  on  wagons  or  by  rail.  The  yachts- 
men of  the  various  clubs  composing  the 
Inland  Lake  Yachting  Association  have  long^ 
since  freed  themselves  from  all  leading^ 
strings  and  developed  methods  and  models, 
of  their  own  quite  as  distinctive  and  original 
as  anything  to  be  found  on  salt  water. 

The  passing  of  the  sandbag  boat  Avas  fol- 
lowed by  the  building  of  many  new  craft  of 
original  design  by  local  builders,  who  sprung 
up  in  answer  to  the  sudden  demand.  The 
first  of  these  boats,  between  1893  and  1896, 
were  more  or  less  similar  to  Onaioa,  many 
being  built  by  Mr.  Dyer,  good  little  center-^ 
board  craft  of  moderate  proportions  and 
normal  form,  with  a  rather  long  overhang- 
forward  and  very  little  aft.  FoUowing^ 
these,  about  1896,  a  large  variety  of  designs 
Avere  tested,  Mr.  Linton  Hope,  the  noted 
English  designer  of  shoal  racing  craft,  being 
called  on  for  designs  of  the  Sorceress  type, 
and  the  best  eastern  designers  being  repre- 
sented. In  these  boats  especial  attention 
Avas  given  to  light  construction,  and  some 
remarkable  results  Avere  obtained  by  local 
builders  under  the  active  direction  and  en- 
couragement of  yachtsmen.  The  fleet  at 
that  date  represented  all  that  was  neAV  in 
design,  construction  and  rigging  in  England 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Sorceress 
type  of  shoal  draft  skimming  dish,  with  a 
midship  section  similar  to  a  saucer,  domi- 
nated in  the  designs  of  the  day.  Good 
prizes  for  the  races  Avere  not  lacking,  as  there 
Avere  many  Avealthy  men,  who,  Avhether  they 
personally  participated  in  the  sailing  or  not, 
Avere  always  ready  to  offer  costly  cups  for  a 
private  match,  an  interlake  championship  or 
an  open  regatta  at  one  of  the  annual  meets. 

Following  the  Sorceress  type,  the  search 
for  still  higher  speeds  was  prosecuted  Avith 
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western  vim  and  vigor,  and  the  local  builders 
went  to  some  odd  extremes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  freaks.  One  fad  that  dominated  the 
yachting  for  a  season,  with  apparently  no 
good  reason  for  its  existence,  was  the  cutting 
away  of  the  central  portion  of  tlie  after  over- 
hang so  that  this  end  had  the  appearance  of  a 
double-hulled  boat.  This  vagary  was  known 
by  various  characteristic  appellations,  the 
"divided  skirt,"  the  "bloomer"  and  the 
"Mary  Ellen"  (Lease). 

What  is  now  known  as  the  skow  type 
of  racing  yacht  originated  on  Long  Island 
Sound  in  the  15-foot  class  created  in  1895  for 
the  defense  of  the  Seawanhaka  International 
challenge  cup.  From  the  published  de- 
scriptions of  the  initial  boat,  Question,  and 
the  discussion  of  her  principles,  yachtsmen 
all  over  the  country  became  familiar  with 
the  type;  and  the  idea  was  soon  developed 
to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of  by  its  origina- 
tor. The  most  extreme  development  has 
been  in  the  West,  where  the  skow  now  exists 
in  all  degrees  of  flatness  and  squareness. 
The  racing  fleet  of  the  Inland  Y.  A.  to-day 
has  a  character  and  an  originality  peculiarly 
its  own,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  copy  of  the  yacht- 
ing of  other  localities,  and  yet  it  includes  all 
the  features  of  the  fastest  coast  and  British 
racing  machines.  The  skow  principles  pre- 
vail throughout,  but  in  all  degrees,  from 
the  flat  oblong  ratt  to  the  modified  forms 
developed  by  Mr.  Duggan  in  the  noted 
double-bilge  Dominion  and  his  less  extreme 
racing  craft.  The  designers  of  these  boats 
are  amateur  yachtsmen  who  have  mastered 
the  subject  by  long  study  and  constant 
practice  afloat,  many  of  them  being  quite 
able  to  hold  their  own,  at  least  in  home 
waters,  with  the  best  representatives  of 
professional  skill.  The  builders  are  largely 
Scandinavians,  such  as  Petersen,  Amundson 
and  Johnson,  who  have  drifted  to  this  part 
of  the  country  and  apparently  by  force  of 
circumstances  and  natural  ability  have  taken 
to  boat  building;  in  some  cases  developing 
considerable  skill  in  designing.  There  is  a 
most  democratic  and  hearty  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  with  the  builder  in 
perfecting  all  details  of  design  and  construc- 
tion for  the  thorough  testing  of  new  ideas 
and  the  developing  of  higher  speeds. 

It  seems  probable  that  many  matches 
will  yet  be  sailed  before  the  question  of 
superiority  of  model  is  fully  decided  between 
East  and  West.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  western  yachts  have  as  a  rule  proved 


victorious  in  their  home  waters  against  th'^ 
best  eastern  and  English  models,  while  on 
the  other  hand  such  representative  boats  as. 
Yankee  and  Minnesota  have  failed  against 
the  Duggan  boats  at  Montreal  and  the  few 
western  boats  about .  the  Sound  and  in 
Boston  waters  have  made  no  notable  rec- 
ords. The  conditions  at  the  present  time 
point  to  the  future  superiority  of  the  west 
in  the  small  classes,  to  which  the  entire  ef- 
forts of  western  yachtsmen  are  necessarily 
limited.  The  range  of  types  now  under 
experiment  is  greater  than  in  the  East  and 
more  races  are  sailed.  If  the  extreme  type 
of  racing  skow  is  to  be  developed  into  a 
thoroughly  successful  all-around  racing 
machine,  it  will  be  on  White  Bear  or  some 
of  the  neighboring  lakes. 

While  the  center  of  inland  yachting  is  in 
the  localities  more  particularly  noted  in  this 
article,  the  sport  has  made  its  way  into  other 
districts  and  is  bound  to  extend  still  further 
wherever  water  of  sufficient  extent  is  to  be 
found.  Its  scope  of  necessity  is  limited  to 
match  sailing  and  the  perfection  of  the  racing 
machine,  the  available  waters  do  not  permit 
of  deep  boats,  of  cruising,  and,  in  many 
cases,  of  general  pleasure  sailing.  The  type 
of  boat  which  can  thus  be  developed  is  in  one 
sense  a  useless  one,  apparently  serving  no 
utilitarian  purpose  in  itself  and  adding- 
nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge 
of  naval  architecture.  There  is,  however, 
a  far  broader  view  of  the  subject,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  national  attention.  The 
ownership  of  a  yacht,  however  small,  is  in 
these  days,  when  news  penetrates  every- 
where, a  bond  with  the  great  yachting 
systems  of  the  world:  AVith  the  work  of 
Herreshoff,  Crowninshield,  Watson  and 
Fife;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  owners  of  small  yachts  throughout  the 
country  to-day  are  watching  eagerly  every 
item  of  news  concerning  Constitution,  Col- 
umbia and  the  two  Shamrocks;  and  many 
of  them  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  main  points  involved  in  the  Cup  match 
of  1901.  The  mere  appreciation  of  the 
leading  points  of  this  mimic  naval  warfare 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  man,  no  matter  how 
far  distant  from  the  sea,  will  have  a  like 
appreciation  of  the  possibility  of  real  strife 
in  which  smokeless  powder  and  steel  shells 
will  take  the  place  of  silk  sails  and  hollow 
spars,  and  in  which  excellence  of  design  and 
thoroughness  of  preparation  are  of  even 
more  vital  importance  than  in  yacht  racing. 


THE  DUTCH  FISHER  FOLK 


By   William   E.   Carlin 

(Illustrated  from  the  author's  photographs) 


KATWIJK,  a  village  of  fisher  folk, 
stretches  over  the  sand  dunes  rising 
above  the  waters  of  the  restless 
North  Sea.  Its  history — a  history  of  the 
sea — tells  of  the  continual  struggle  against 
wind  and  wave:  here,  in  the  heart  of  a 
furious  gale,  far  from  guiding  light  and 
sheltering  harbor;  there,  borne  along  in  the 
whirl   of  a  storm,   upon  coasts  rockbound 


A    FISHER    MAIDEN. 

and  threatening;  through  all  sturdily  toiling 
to  capture  from  the  deep  its  hidden  treasure 
of  herring. 

Amongst  the  eleven  tribes  of  barbarians 
inhabiting  this  land  before  Christ  were  the 
Kattens  of  Catten,  from  whom  Katwijk, 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Holland,  derives 
its  name.  Until  the  last  century  there 
could  yet  be  seen  at  low  tide,  on  the  shore 
north  of  Katwijk,  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
built  by  the  Romans  early  in  the  Christian 
era. 

Since  1848,  when  its  first  hotel  was  built, 
Katwijk  aan  Zee  has  been  a  favorite  water- 
ing place;  not  a  resort  attracting  fashion 
and  frivolity,  however,  but  rather  those  in 
need  of  rest  for  mind  and  body.  Three  of 
Holland's  best  known  painters  live  here,  in 
homes   of  somewhat  unique  design.     Their 


studios  command  glorious  views  of  the  sea 
and  the  beach.  All  three  of  these  men  were 
honored  last  year  in  the  exhibit  of  Dutch 
art  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Blommers 
received  the  gold  medal,  Yan  Toorop  the 
silver  and  Willy  Sluiter  the  bronze.  Artists 
always  haunt  this  picturesque  village  of 
interesting  nooks  and  corners;  this  sea  so 
full  of  life  and  color,  its  bulky  boats  and  red 
sails  standing  out  dark  and  poster-like 
against  the  ever-changing  skies. 

Katwijk  is  six  miles  west  of  Leider,  a  ride 
of  twenty   minutes   on   the  train.     Right 
north  of  it  the  Old  Rhine,  by  means  of  a 
broad  canal,  flows  into  the  sea.     Its  dykes 
were  constructed  by  order  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and   are  amongst  the  finest  in  exist- 
ence.     Nothing   could    be    quainter    than 
Katwijk,  with  its  bits  of  crooked  streets, 
its  low  brick  houses  and  its  red  tile  roofs, 
out  of  which  creep  odd-shaped  chimneys, 
while  here  and  there  is  crowded  into  the 
small   yard    a  square  haystack  mounting 
higher   than   the  house   and  topped  by  a 
pretty  piece  of  thatch  work.     The   oldest 
part    of    the    town  lies    round    the    little 
church,   which   from   the  dunes  overlooks 
the  sea,  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  beach 
and    silent    witness  of    sad    partings  and 
glad    meetings,  and  of  all  the   events   in 
the  fisherman's  life  from  childhood  to  old 
age.     First,    as   a   small    toddler    in    loose 
blouse,  wee  breeches  and  clinging  cap,  half 
buried  in  his  beloved  sand,  or  wading  about 
in  shallow  waters  sailing  his  boat,  often  a 
diminutive  sabot;  then,  for  a  brief  spell,  a 
schoolboy,  learning  but  little  and  forgetting 
even    that;   for    children   in    Holland    are 
raised   in    grossest    ignorance,    it   being    a 
source    of    great    pride    if,    upon    leaving 
school,    the     child     can     read    his     Bible. 
At    nine   his    studies    are    ended,    and     if 
he    is    to    be    a    fisherman    he    starts    off 
to  sea  either  in  a  trawling  boat  on  short 
trips  after  fresh  fish,  or  in  one  of  the  great 
herring  boats  which  are  absent  for  weeks 
and   months   at   a  time.     Not  until  forced 
into   retirement   by  old    age    or    disability 
does  he  reluctantly  give  up  his  life  on  the 
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sea;  thereafter,  sadly,  philosophically,  to 
watch  others  come  and  go.  Soon  he  is  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  beach,  a  faithful 
scanner  of  the  horizon,  eager  to  sight  the 
shoreward-bound  boat  and  upon  its  ap- 
proach quick  to  strip  off  stockings  and 
shoes  to  wade  out  for  the  cable,  and  hauling 
it  in  to  fasten  it  to  the  sand-embedded 
anchor,  for  this  service  receiving  twenty 
herring  which,  with  a  few  cents  a  week 
coming  to  him  from  the  fishermen's  fund, 
is  all  he  has  to  live  on. 

The  crew  of  a  herring  boat  consists  of 
thirteen  men  and  one  boy.  The  skipper, 
a  man  of   more   than   ordinary  intelligence 


and  ability,  is  appointed  by  the  shipowner; 
and,  while  nominally  the  head,  exercises  but 
little  control  over  his  men,  for  independence, 
such  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  Hollander, 
is  especially  developed  in  the  Katwijker; 
who,  though  serious  and  orderly,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  any  authority.  Before  loading 
the  boat  preparatory  to  departure,  there 
begins  a  mighty  struggle  to  move  the  heavy 
hull  from  its  bed  of  sand ;  where,  swept  along 
with  the  wind-driven  waters,  it  has  been  left 
high  and  dry.  There  is  an  animated  scene 
of  restless,  crowding  horses,  splashing 
through  the  water,  and  excited  men,  running, 
howling,   yelling   and   swearing.      Ten   and 
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twelve  pairs  of  horses  are  attached  to  the 
boat,  which  has,  after  much  creaking  and 
groaning,  been  raised  upon  huge  wooden 
rollers.  Now,  each  man  with  a  team  well 
in  hand  gives  the  final  whack  and  shout  to 
his  beasts;  with  one  accord  the  mass  of 
horses  run  out  into  the  sea,  the  ropes  tighten, 
the  boat  moves.  Once  launched  wagons 
heavily  laden  draw  up  alongside  to  deliver 
the  nets,  provisions,  salt  and  water,  which 


men  and  it  is  the  fate  of  the  boy  to  bunk  in 
with  the  thinnest  lot. 

Slowly  the  horses  return  through  the 
rising  waters,  dragging  after  them  the  last 
empty  wagon.  It  is  the  hour  of  farewell. 
The  wife  comes  down  to  the  beach  carrying 
under  her  arm  the  carefully  packed  box  her 
man  is  to  take  along.  Children  cluster 
about  the  father  for  a  last  caress,  while  the 
sweetheart   comes  to   wish   her  lover  God 


AT    THE    HEARTH. 


are  hauled  up  by  the  crew  and  consigned  to 
the  hold.  The  narrow  companionway  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  boat,  is  their  one 
source  of  light  and  air.  Below  are  two  small 
compartments;  the  larger  one  is  the  hold, 
the  smaller  is  the  cabin,  where  the  men  live, 
cook,  eat  and  sleep.  It  contains  a  stove 
and  a  few  low  stools  and  benches.  In  the 
sides  of  the  walls  are  built  four  beds,  shut 
in  by  sliding  doors,  which  effectually  prevent 
any  circulation  of  air;  each  bed  holds  three 


speed.  The  tide  rises.  Sturdy  men  encircle 
the  capstan,  straining  at  the  anchor  rope; 
the  unwieldy  boat  rocks,  sways,  is  free. 
From  the  west,  through  fiery  patches  of  red 
and  great  swirls  of  black,  shines  the  setting 
sun,  while  the  boat,  dark  and  somber,  drifts 
out  into  its  gleaming  path. 

Like  every  other  event  in  their  simple 
lives,  a  wedding  among  the  fisher  folk  is 
entirely  free  of  ostentation.  The  ceremony 
takes  place  in  the  morning,  usually  in  the 
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town  hall.  The  bride  wears  her  woolen  garb 
of  every  day,  namely  a  tunic  and  full  skirt, 
both  of  the  same  color;  on  her  head  is  the 
quaint  lace  cap  with  gilt  ornaments  above 
the  ears.  Never  yet  has  silk  wedding  gown 
been  worn  by  Katwijk  fishermaiden.  The 
man's  costume  is  his  picturesque  Sunday 
outfit,  consisting  of  two  black  blouses,  the 
outer  one  hanging  unbelted  to  the  waist 
with  straight  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  black 
trousers,  white  sabots,  and  a  tall  silk  hat. 
The  feast  is  given  by  the  bride's  parents, 
and  lasts  from  morning  until  midnight, 
the  young  couple  then  seeking  their  home, 
generally  a  modest   abode  of  two  rooms. 


home.  In  the  cupboard  are  just  enough 
plates,  knives  and  forks  for  the  family. 
Cleanliness  seems  the  watchword  of  every 
household,  for  everything  glistens  from  the 
brick  doorstep,  where  lie  the  white  sabots, 
to  the  fascinating  brass  and  copper  iitensils 
hanging  about.  The  women's  duties  are 
not  many,  their  cares  few;  having  scrubbed 
the  house  within  and  without  they  linger 
about  street  corners  gossiping  or  stand 
for  hours  out  on  the  dunes,  arms  akimbo, 
looking  out  to  sea.  But  out  in  the  fields 
they  do  labor  hard.  Up  through  the  gray 
mist  their  sturdy  figures  loom  darkly  as 
bending  over  hoe  or  stooping  to  the  earth 
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The  woman  has  selected  beforehand  the  few 
necessary  pieces  of  furniture,  for  which  her 
fiance  pays — a  wardrobe,  table,  chairs,  stove, 
and  perhaps  a  bed. 

The  interior  of  one  of  these  tiny  Katwijk 
houses  is  a  study  in  simplicity;  the  large 
room  is  kept  for  Sundays  and  for  company 
— incidentally  serving  as  bedroom  for  the 
family.  In  the  walls  are  sets  of  doors,  like 
cupboard  doors,  behind  these  are  box-like 
compartments  in  which  are  built  beds.  The 
other  room  is  kitchen  and  living  room.  The 
old  Dutch  hearth  is  in  the  corner;  a  copper 
kettle  hangs  from  the  crane.  The  table 
before  the  window  with  its  china  coffee 
service  always  ready  is  a  feature  of  every 


they  toil  silently,  patiently,  from  dawn 
till  dusk.  Wives  and  daughters  of  the  fisher- 
men spend  many  of  their  days  mending  the 
huge  nets,  which,  stretched  out  over  the 
dunes,  envelop  them  in  a  clinging  veil  of 
black.  Along  the  edges  sit  the  women, 
wooden  needle  and  stout  cord  in  hand,  re- 
pairing the  great  gaps  and  yawning  holes, 
stopping  occasionally  to  drink  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  brought  out  to  them  in  pots  by  the 
children. 

At  a  fish  auction  on  the  beach  light  is 
thrown  upon  an  entirely  different  type  of 
Katwijk  woman — the  fishwife.  At  early 
dawn  she  is  astir,  for  she  must  be  ready  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell  announcing  the  arrival 
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of  a  trawling  boat  to  don  her  great  straw  hat 
and  to  join  the  howling,  excited  mob  of  bid- 
ders, who  push  and  scold  and  jabber  while 
energetically  struggling  to  get  nearer  the 
baskets  of  fresh  fish.  Having  bidden  in 
her  needed  stock  she  asks  help  of  some  friend 
and  together  they  carry  off  the  load.  After 
carefully  assorting  the  contents  of  her 
baskets  she  takes  them  to  the  train,  where 
she  joins  the  earful  of  busy,  chattering 
fishwives.  To  Leider  they  go  with  their 
cargo,  and  there  in  the  market  they  stand 
the  whole  day,  driving  good  bargains  and 
outwitting  the  cleverest  and  most  experi- 
enced buyers. 

The  dredger,  with  jaunty  cap  on  the  back 
of  his  head  and  green  blanket  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  in  Katwijk  on  the  sea,  as  standing 
he  drives  along  in  his  jolting,  bumping 
two-wheeled  cart.  Arrived  at  the  beach 
he  jumps  down  and  taking  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  wades  out  into  the  water  to  dredge 
for  shells.  One  long  scoop — and  the  net 
is  filled  with  myriads  of  these  exquisite 
creations  swept  from  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
Gradually  the  water's  edge  is  outlined  with 
shining  heaps  of  dainty  shells  until  the 
dredger  gathers  them  all  up  and  piles  them 
into  his  cart,  alongside  of  which  he  walks  till 
the  horse  comes  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  shells  are  deposited.  Thence 
they  are  carried  by  boat  to  the  works, 
where,  after  being  subjected  to  intense  heat, 
they  are  compressed  into  blocks  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  dykes. 

There  are  long  monotonous  days  when 
every  one  of  the  eighty-four  herring  boats 
is  off  at  sea,  and  when  the  only  event  of 
interest  is  the  arrival  of  the  trawling  boats, 
the  sale  of  fish  in  the  early  morning  hours 
and  their  departure  at  high  tide  in  the 
evening.  Up  and  down  the  beautiful 
stretch  of  hard  glistening  sands  strolls 
groups  of  fishermaids;  old  men  loiter  about, 
stooping  now  and  then  to  pick  up  a  bit  of 
driftwood,  and  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
sail.  At  last  there  comes  a  stiff  wind  from 
the  northwest,  which  blows  for  days  as 
only  a  wind  off  the  North  Sea  can  blow. 
Women  come  straggling  out  upon  the  dunes 
to  scan  the  dark  line  of  the  horizon;  the 
old  fishermen,  fiUed  with  new  life,  hobble 
down  to  the  beach,  seeming  to  sniff  from 
afar  off  the  beloved  herring.  Suddenly  a 
ball  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  flagstaff 
signaling  the  approach  of  a  herring  boat, 


and  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  large  pole 
is  stuck  in  the  sand,  bearing  aloft  a  wicker 
ball,  it  is  to  mark  the  landing  place  of  the 
vessel.  Larger  and  larger  looms  the  dark 
boat,  nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  red  sail, 
across  the  dunes  down  to  the  beach  stream 
men,  women  and  children.  In  the  surf  stands 
a  great  black  horse  heavily  blanketed, 
astride  him  sits  a  man,  a  picturesque  figure 
clad  in  yellow  oil  skin.  Now  the  rider 
urges  his  horse  into  the  water  towards  the 
boat,  which  has,  ere  this,  dropped  anchor. 
Seeking  shelter  from  the  waves,  close  under 
the  bow,  the  rider  catches  a  rope  thrown 
to  him  by  the  crew  and  starts  shoreward 
with  it;  old  fishermen  who  have  waded 
out  meet  him  half  way,  take  the  rope,  to 
which  is  attached  the  great  cable,  haul  it 
in,  and  quickly  fasten  it  to  the  huge  anchor 
on  the  beach.  In  the  meantime  horse  and 
rider  are  making  a  second  trip  to  the  boat; 
again  they  are  close  under  the  bow,  waves 
dashing  over  them,  almost  submerging 
them,  but  the  well-trained  animal  stands 
firm  while  the  skipper  clambers  down  the 
side  of  the  boat;  now  he  is  kneeling  on  the 
horse's  back,  his  arms  are  about  the  rider's 
neck — thus  they  come  through  the  water. 
In  silence  the  crowd  on  the  beach  await 
them;  as  the  skipper  jumps  to  the  ground 
a  woman  goes  forth  to  meet  him;  with  eyes 
averted  she  holds  out  her  hand  for  one  short 
handclasp,  then  rejoins  her  friends.  This 
is  his  wife,  and  this  their  greeting  after 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  of  separation. 
If  there  are  children  they,  too,  receive  a 
handshake,  or  maybe  the  small  boy  is 
lifted  up  and  kissed.  Two  or  three  of  his 
intimates  then  surround  the  skipper  and 
in  low  tones  question  him  as  to  the  trip, 
his  luck,  etc. ;  and  so  they  wander  up  to  the 
village,  where  he  seeks  at  once  the  ship- 
owner in  his  home.  Over  a  cigar  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  voyage,  the  size  of  the 
catch,  the  names  of  the  ports  at  which  they 
touched,  whether  Aberdeen  or  Lerwick, 
whether  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  or  off  the 
Shetland  Islands.  Then  comes  the  reckon- 
ing: one-half  of  the  profits  go  to  the  ship- 
owner, the  other  half  to  the  crew. 

The  season  for  the  herring  fisheries  lasts 
from  June  till  December,  and  the  crews 
and  all  Katwijk  celebrate  the  beginning 
of  the  long  vacation  on  St.  Nicholas  Day, 
the  6th  of  December,  when  gifts  are  ex- 
changed and  there  is  much  feasting.  The 
fishermen  lie  around  idle  the  whole  winter; 
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every  day  is  Sunday  for  them,  hence  they  al- 
ways appear  in  their  black  suits,  tall  silk  hats 
and  freshly-chalked  white  sabots.  Restless 
and  uneasy  they  wander  up  and  down, 
veritable  fish  out  of  water.  The  boats  stand 
in  line  along  the  beach  close  under  the  dunes, 
grim  old  guards  on  a  long  furlough.     The 


pale  light  of  the  morning  sun  glistens  on 
the  frosted  driftwood,  washed  by  the  tide 
upon  the  frozen  beach,  a  vapor  comes  across 
the  deserted  fields,  the  sand  dunes  peer 
softly  through  grey  mists,  the  dull  sea 
throbs,  and  a  leaden  sky  overshadows 
all. 


GOSSIPING. 


CERES 


By   Charles   Q^  Turner 


When  full  tide  summer,  coursing  thro'  her  veins 
With  vig'rous  heat,  high  carnival  proclaims, 
Her  matron  beauties  she  doth  bravely  wear, 
Jocund  and  glad,  care  free  and  debonnair. 


THE   CANOE  AND  THE   WOMAN 

By  Lesley  Glendower  Peabody 


IN  the  changing  iridescence  of  early 
morning  on  the  edge  of  a  Florida 
bayou,  I  came  upon  my  first  canoe. 
All  the  Indian  in  me  went  out  to  meet  it  and 
the  beguiling  shape  of  the  thing  took  com- 
plete possession  of  me.  If  you  are  to  be- 
come a  canoe  enthusiast  this  subtle  taking 
hold  of  you  by  the  little  savage  princess  of 
boats  wiU  be  a  thing  beyond  power  of  re- 
sistance, the  fever  will  burn  on,  a  fever  from 
which  there  are  no  immunes.  The  canoe  that 
I  found  waiting  for  me  was  painted  a  bright 
blue;  a  double  bladed  paddle  lay  along  the 
bottom — this  and  the  fact  that  I  was  in  my 
bathing  suit  was  proof  enough  that  the  fairy 
finger  pointed  auspiciously.  The  idea  of 
ownership  was  a  technical  point  of  butterfly 
importance.  My  paddling  that  morning 
was  unscientific  and  precarious,  but  I  soon 
learned  that  the  only  thing  a  canoe  really 
demands  of  you  is  a  nice  sense  of  poise,  and  a 
getting  back  to  those  antique  laws  of  equi- 
librium— laws  that  get  lost  in  the  hurrying 
world  of  to-day.  This  knowledge  is  about 
the  only  luggage  your  brain  need  take;  your 
muscles  respond  intuitively  to  the  stroke  of 
the  paddle.  The  innate  rhythm  of  the 
canoe  is  in  you  somewhere  and  the  two  come 
together  in  a  great  harmony.  It  is  only  for 
you  to  follow  the  lead  of  instinct — the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world — as  any  animal  will 
tell  you.  The  silence  of  the  ancient  bayou 
clung  round  me.  Strange  eyes  looked  up 
through  the  shifting  water ;  the 

"Fragile  people  of  the  sea" 

were  unafraid  of  the  human  that  came  so 
silently.  The  marvel  of  the  turquoise  shadow 
was  unfathomable,  and  I  was  alone  in  the 
tangled  depths  exploring  old,  old  water, 
heavy  with  the  years.  My  identity  v/as  big 
and  supreme.  I  paddled  hundreds  of  miles 
into  the  very  heart  of  alchemistic  morning. 
After  a  long  time 

"Beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  eye," 

a  great  red  sun  came  over  the  gulf  to  meet 
me,  and  I  saw  that  a  new  day  lay  out  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island. 

My  real  introduction  to  scientific  canoeing 
was  in  very  different  water,  on  the  coast  of 


Maine,  high  under  the  polar  star.  Our 
canoe  was  fourteen  feet  long,  built  of  canvas, 
and  as  lithe  and  light  as  heart's  desire.  I 
soon  got  into  the  habit  of  paddling  long 
distances  without  getting  tired,  changing 
the  paddle  from  time  to  time.  If  a  woman 
wants  to  feel  the  glorious  stretch  of  muscles 
from  the  top  of  her  head  to  the  tip  of  her 
toes,  she  must  leave  behind  her  "  the  tie  that 
binds,"  the  twelve  and  a  half  inch  laundered 
collar,  the  nineteen-inch  waist  and  the  three 
and  a  half  patent  leather  shoes — the  tram- 
mels of  conventionality.  She  should  wear, 
if  possible,  moccasins,  or  soft-soled  tennis 
shoes  and  she  should  let  her  waist  muscles 
have  a  chance  to  respond  to  deep  breathing; 
and  because  her  throat  is  a  delicate  structure 
of  fine  nerves  and  muscles  she  should  give 
it  freedom  too.  The  slightest  pressure  of 
clothing  will  spoU  the  great  swing  of  the 
paddle  and  a  woman  will  soon  turn  round 
and  talk  to  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
canoe  who  will  be  waiting  for  just  this  to 
happen,  relying  on  his  well-trained  deductive 
faculties  the  while.  To  me,  being  told  to 
sit  still  and  enjoy  myself  is  logically  incom- 
patible. To  be  a  part  of  the  active,  alert 
life  of  the  canoe,  to  see  the  new  water  waiting 
on  ahead,  to  steal  close  to  a  prosperous 
porpoise  or  a  lazy  fisherman,  or  to  feel  the 
intimate  leaning  of  the  shore — all  this  is  to 
know  a  great,  good  thing. 

If  you  look  through  the  interesting  shelf 
of  canoe  literature  you  will  find  women 
mentioned  rather  vaguely  as  creatures  to 
be  stowed  tenderly  forward — if  it  be  a 
pleasant  day!  One  author  says  that  a 
canoe  affords  a  man  "Many  an  hour's  en- 
joyment near  home,  perhaps  of  a  summer's 
evening  when  she  consents  to  accompany 
him,  sitting  forward  most  comfortably  posed 
within  easy  distance  of  his  place  aft,  where 
the  paddle  is  plied."  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  trouble  and  the  Avrong  position  for  a 
woman  to  take.  She  should  be  just  there 
herself,  "aft — where  the  paddle  is  plied" 
and  know  all  about  that  subtle  turn  of  the 
wrist  near  the  end  of  the  stroke  that  keeps 
the  little  Romany  steady.  She  should  know 
how  to  handle  the  different  paddles,  and 
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how  to  help  carry  the  canoe,  or  to  slip  it 
carefully  into  the  water  at  the  treacherous 
time  of  launching.  The  lightness  of  the 
sport  puts  it  easily  into  woman's  kingdom. 
All  the  movements  are  to  round  the  body 
out  and  forward,  and  to  expand  the  lungs 
at  every  stroke.  It  is  a  splendid  training 
for  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  back  and  waist. 
The  insidious  seed  planted  and  guarded  over 
by  our  grandmothers — the  idea  that  physical 
development  coarsens  a  woman,  is  still  bear- 
ing fruit  in  stray  places. 

Perhaps  nothing  was  ever  more  misunder- 
stood. The  old  lost  truth  is  that  all  mus- 
cular training  reduces  the  waist,  poising  the 
figure  by  distributing  its  force.  Canoeing 
lifts  the  figure  off  the  hips  and  puts  the  power 
in  the  arms  and  shoulders.  The  training  is 
rhythmical  and  natural,  asking  less  of  a 
woman  than  the  insistent  golf  ball.  Above 
all  things,  parenthetically,  it  ought  to 
appeal  to  a  woman's  vanity,  for  with  horse- 
back riding  and  swimming  it  puts  her,  with- 
out artifice,  in  a  charming  position.  Kneel- 
ing Indian  fashion  at  either  end  of  the  canoe 
she  can  be  a  veritable  princess  of  the  azure 
hour. 

A  well-known  Canadian  author,  writing 
of  canoeing,  gives  women  the  following 
sphere :  "  In  the  canoe  the  paddler  is  at 
the  stern,  facing  the  way  he  would  go.  The 
passenger  looks  at  him  instead  of  at  the 
changing  landscape.  There  is  nothing  to 
divert  her  attention  from  the  skilful  fashion 
in  which  he  wields  his  paddle.  Her  business 
is  solely  to  talk  to  him,  or  listen  to  him,  and 
let  him  take  her  whither  he  will.  It  is 
exactly  the  arrangement  which  all  men, 
and  most  women,  probably,  prefer.  It  even 
partakes  of  an  ordinance  of  nature."  For- 
tunately, this  ordinance  is  not  of  nature's 
making;  the  great,  good  mother  was  never 
known  to  encourage  such  a  thing  in  all  her 
long,  sweet  life.  It  is  of  man's  make,  and 
it  takes  a  good  stiff  five-mile  stretch  to 
paddle  it  out  of  him — this  idea  of  nature's 
ordinance.  There  are  many  records  of 
woman's  achievement  nowadays  in  the 
realm  of  boats,  but  I  think  we  all  suffer 
inconsistently  from  the  folly  of  the  one 
woman  who  stands  beside  a  boat  with  a 
bunch  of  fluttering  petticoats  in  her  hand, 
and  asks  frantically  where  she  shall  step. 
That  she  often  choses  the  gunnel  for  her 
resting  place  is  an  old  sorrow. 

There  are  too  many  zealous  apostles  of 
McGregor's  decked  Rob  Rov  and  the  double- 


bladed  paddle  to  say  aughx  of  either,  but 
the  early  savage  model  with  a  single-bladed, 
paddle  which,  according  to  Indian  law, 
should  be  just  one's  own  height,  appeals 
more  to  gipsy  blood.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
graceful,  and  for  ordinary  paddling  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  The  unlimited  sphere 
of  cruising  is  naturally  outside  this  question. 
From  the  enthusiast's  point  of  view,  there 
is  everything  in  favor  of  canoeing,  and 
nothing  to  be  said  against  it;  but  this  en- 
thusiasm is  often  met  by  the  cold  ques- 
tioning of  the  unmoved  and  uninterested 
listener,  and  then  it  is  labor  lost  to  try  to 
prove  anything.  It  must  be  in  the  blood 
— a  strong  love  and  lead,  just  as  some  men 
are  magnetized  by  the  North  Pole,  and 
cannot  live  their  days  untH  they  are  off 
after  the  finger  of  the  compass  pointing  a 
due  N.  And  again  the  vagabond  pad- 
dler has  to  endure  the  definite  and  continu- 
ous existence  of  the  individual  who  insists 
that  canoes  were  only  made  for  racing  or 
for  doubling  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  C.  Bowyer  Vaux,  in  his  interesting 
book,  "Canoe  Handling,"  says:  "A  canoeist 
who  cares  for  racing  only  is  a  sorry  fellow, 
and  not  likely  long  to  remain  a  canoeist. 
...  In  England  canoeing  has  suffered  in 
popular  favor  by  reason  of  a  few  men  build- 
ing special  racing  canoes  with  most  perfect 
gear,  and  quietly  sweeping  the  field  at  every 
opportunity.  Many  have  been  discouraged 
from  it  by  the  idea  of  its  being  a  most 
complicated  and  intricate  science  to  master, 
as  it  is  when  looked  at  through  a  modern 
Pearl  or  Nautilus  canoe.  In  this  country, 
with  its  endless  waterways  of  great  variety 
of  character,  canoeing  takes  on  too  many 
pleasing  and  simple  forms  to  be  neglected 
from  the  fear  of  too  great  complexity." 

It  is  for  each  one  to  get  his  happiness  as 
he  may,  and  if 

"  You  were  born  for  deep-sea  faring," 

you  will  hear  the  far  summons,  and  fol- 
low after  in  any  boat  you  find  available 
when  the  waters  are  loosed  and  summer 
is  on  the  land.  Surely  no  woman  with  a 
drop  of  adventure  in  her  soul  will  remain 
on  shore.  She  will  join  the  sea  migration, 
or  follow  the  first  river  that  comes  along. 
If  she  is  a  wise  woman,  she  will  choose  a 
canoe  as  the  companion  of  her  days.  A 
short  paddle  will  take  her  into  a  merry 
world  all  beyond  the  flustration  of  daily 
human  life.     She  will  be   sunburned   and 
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light-hearted,  playfellow  of  the  summer 
wind. 

The  canoe  is  as  old  as  time,  and  has  never 
wandered  very  far  from  the  primitive  idea. 
Alien-hearted,  it  takes  its  place  in  the  busy 
water  world  of  to-day,  a  sign  of  barbarian 
supremacy  of  line.  Man  has  turned  to  it 
in  his  extreme  need,  and  has  found  it  in 
one  form  or  another  at  the  far  North,  on 
the  equator  and  in  the  southern  seas,  and 
it  has  given  him,  in  return  for  proper  man- 
agement, the  staunch-hearted  comrade- 
ship asked  of  it  at  any  imperiled  moment. 
Rightly  handled,  the  canoe  is  perfectly 
safe.  The  light  draught  and  the  buoyant 
resultant  upward  rise  to  the  seas,  and  the 
perpetual  demand  of  perfect  poise,  make  it 
a  thing  for  the  finer  intelligence,  and  keeps 
you  alive  to  the  need  of  the  moment.  An 
old  and  picturesque  character  who  had 
canoed  on  many  waters  told  me  that  he 
had  fared  well  on  ail  voyages  until  his  canoe 
had  "scented  a  rapid,"  and  then  no  man 
could  hold  her.  Breaking  loose  from  all 
spirit  of  control,  she  was  off  after  that  fall- 
ing water,  even  taking  a  daisy  field  cross 
lots  in  her  tumultuous  race.  His  fabulous 
story  holds  a  grain  of  truth. 

Each  canoe  you  handle  has  its  own  tem- 
perament, and  there  must  needs  be  a  period 
of  adjustment  between  you.  First  of  all, 
show  that  you  have  no  fear,  for  there  is 
a  heady  wilfulness  oftentimes  in  that 
beautiful  curve  of  the  bow,  something  of 
the  animal  nature  that  needs  a  quick  under- 
standing and  a  short  curb  of  power.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes  I  like  open 
stretches  of  salt  water  better  than  rivers 
or  lakes  for  mere  daily  paddling.  A  river 
is  generally  a  sweet,  placid  thing,  talking 
in  its  sleep  to  the  lazy  trees  along  its  shore, 
or  an  overwrought,  bad-tempered  stream 
crisscrossed  by  every  impossible  and  erratic 
current  known  to  water.  But  in  the  wide 
push  of  the  sea,  making  for  some  sheltered 
length  of  beach  in  the  face  of  the  challenging 
slap  of  salt  spray,  you  get  more  excitement 
and  a  wilder  joy.  It  takes  a  short,  stiff, 
staccato  stroke  of  your  paddle  to  get 
through  such  water,  but  once  in  under  the 
lee,  you  can  dream  unmolested  dreams 
with  a  book,  or,  rarer  than  even  a  book,  a 
comrade. 

And  night  paddling  is  a  new  wonder.  I 
remember  a  jeweled  passage  in  this  same 


high  latitude  where  the  northeastern  coast 
stretches  those  jagged  points  to  the  sea. 
We  paddled  out  from  shore  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  broad 
band  of  Jupiter's  reflection  as  a  course. 
There  was  no  wind  and  mystery  lay  close 
against  the  heart  of  the  northern  night. 
Deep  in  under  the  shore  the  phosphorescence 
caught  and  held  the  blade  of  the  paddle, 
but  out  in  the  open,  starlight  and  dimin- 
ished moonlight  lay  broadcast.  It  is  only 
a  canoe  that  can  give  you  these  noiseless 
intimate  hours  when  you  listen  to  the 
breathing  of  the  world  and  become  a  part 
of  the  vibrating  mystery.  The  always  up- 
permost quality  of  stealth  and  secret  adven- 
ture in  a  canoe  come  out  to  meet  the  night 
hours,  and  it  is  weU  not  to  let  your  mind 
get  too  far  afield,  or  you  will  find  your 
canoe  buccaneering  off  on  its  own  account 
after  the  lost  Pleiad,  and  it  wiU  take  more 
than  Sagittarius  to  get  you  safely  back 
home. 

I  have  always  believed  a  canoe  half  in 
league  with  the  electric  currents  of  the  un- 
burnt  air  since  a  trip  across  to  the  main- 
land one  September.  We  started  from  a 
far-outreaching  point  before  the  winds,  in 
the  twilight  of  early  morning,  the  gray  half 
tones  giving  way  to  the  active  light.  The 
wooded  islands  loomed  big  and  austere. 
We  were  miles  ahead  of  the  sun,  but  off  in 
the  eastern  garden  of  the  sky  the  glory  was 
imminent.  We  paddled  very  quietly,  and 
spoke  little  in  that  imperative  silence  of 
dawn.  The  sea  on  the  outer  reefs  was 
busy  with  her  old  secret  under  the  light- 
houses that  burned  orange  in  the  far  gloom. 
It  is  seldom  that  we  bathe  our  eyes  in  the 
tincture  of  new  day.  It  gives  a  rarer  vision. 
When  the  sun  rose,  we  took  a  sudden  ver- 
tical sheer  into  the  midst  of  a  mirage  shot 
through  with  color.  Towered  cities  came 
down  out  of  the  sky,  inverted  but  veritable. 
Since  then  I  have  not  believed  the  step 
into  the  next  world  such  a  long  one  as  it 
seems  when  life  is  bounded  by  a  cable  car. 
But  it  is  when  the  sea  is  piling  cobalt  out 
on  your  horizon,  and  the  morning  is  in  your 
veins,  and  the  great  negation  is  swept  clear 
by  a  strong  tonic  wind  straight  from  the 
misty  mid-ocean — then  it  is  that  you  get 
very  near  the  gods,  or  they  get  near  you. 
Anyway,  I  know  I  have  mixed  kingdoms 
with  my  paddle  out  there  in  the  wide  blue. 
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THE  visiting  cyclist  unwittingly  books 
himself  for  a  mild  disappointment 
when,  prior  to  reaching  China,  he 
procures  a  map  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
something  of  the  Kiang-su  province  in  gen- 
eral and  of  the  Shanghai  ("near  the  sea") 
Concession  in  particular.  Not  until  he  finds 
himself  on  the  splendid  Bund  which  bends 
crescent-shaped  to  the  eddying  Whangpoo 
does  he  discover  that  in  opulent  Cathay  the 
shortest  lanes  are  likely  to  be  termed  roads. 
It  is  then  that  the  enticing  mental  vistas 
aroused  by  such  grandiloquent  nomenclature 
as  the  Nanking,  Hankow,  Peking  and  Kiu- 
kiang  Roads,  vanish  as  quickly  as  do  the 
nether  ends  of  some  of  these  Bund  radiating 
streets.  Instead  of  stretching  away  broadly 
and  in  ridable  condition  to  the  distant 
inland  cities  whence  they  take  their  names, 
they  are  scarcely  out  of  sound  of  the  West- 
minster chimes  in  the  custom  house  tower 
ere  they  double  back,  or,  after  wandering 
dejectedly  past  the  tawdry  splendor  of 
the  native  quarter,  lose  their  identity  at 
Soochow  Road,  Yangking-pang  Creek  or  at 
the  base  of  the  gray  wall  separating  the 
French  Concession  from  old  Shanghai.  As 
if  to  offset  the  wheelman's  disappoint- 
ment, however,  the  municipal  engineer  has 
tooled  a  few  miles  of  excellent  roadway 
through  the  contiguous  country  and  so  well 
has  he  made  them  that,  though  equaled, 
they  have  no  superior  on  the  Asiatic  littoral. 
The  fine  red  roads  of  Singapore,  the  in- 
comparable and  ever -to -be -remembered 
stretch  of  beach  road  at  Colombo,  and  the 
well-nigh  perfect  highways  linking  Batavia 
with  Eastern  Java,  invariably  come  to  the 
mind  when  comparisons  of  oriental  roads 
are  made,  but  the  touring  wheelman  is  likely 
to  long  remember  the  Bubbling  Well,  the 
Jessfield  and  the  Sinza  Roads,  as  quite  per- 
fect specimens  of  their  kind. 

From  the  Bund  to  the  point  where  the 
Thibet  intersects  the  Maloo  division  of  the 
Nanking  Road,  the  latter  is  a  well-paved 
and  excellently  -  kept  thoroughfare.  It 
would  afford  splendid  wheeling  were  it  not 
for  the  incessant  stream  of  carriages,  jin- 
rickishas,     passenger      wheelbarrows      and 


pedestrians  that  throng,  crowd  and  needle 
their  way  along  its  congested  surface  from 
daylight  until  dark.  This  concourse  per- 
ceptibly thins  after  the  Maloo  crosses  De- 
fence Creek,  skirts  the  athletic  club  and 
race-course,  and  merges  its  identity  into 
that  of  the  Bubbling  Well  Road.  Then,  as 
if  weary  of  thunderous  traffic  and  old  as- 
sociations, it  takes  on  a  suburban  air  and 
stretches  away  under  a  fine  and  contin- 
uous arch  of  overhanging  trees,  the  higher 
branches  of  which  prove  havens  of  rest  to 
the  bulky  crow-nests  swinging  unmolested 
therein.  Instead  of  blistering  sunbeams, 
grateful  shadows  greet  the  speeding  tires, 
the  air  thrills  with  many  bird  calls,  flower 
gardens,  redolent  of  hyacinth  and  rose, 
alternate  with  wisteria  crowned  bungalows, 
and  China  capitulates  to  a  bit  of  old  England 
transplanted  in  the  East. 

In  the  early  morning  crowds  of  chattering 
blue-bloused  peasants  add  lively  interest  to 
this  roadway  as  they  all  fare  cityward  on 
various  quests.  Zigzagging  lines  of  pas- 
senger and  freight-conveying  wheelbarrows 
shriek  heavily  along,  advertising  the  Chinese 
idea  of  rapid  transit  to  the  passing  world. 
Many  of  these  primitive  vehicles  are  almost 
hidden  l^eneath  huge  bundles  of  silk  cocoons 
destined  for  the  filature  mills  which  dot  the 
Concession.  On  one  side  of  a  tilted  barrow 
a  trussed  Cochin  China  hog  lies  head  down 
and  bound  by  ropes.  The  narrow  seat-slats 
are  not  velvet  to  his  fat  sides,  and  as  he  is 
jolted  along,  his  protesting  squeals  trim  my 
teeth  to  a  razor  edge.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  central  wheel  a  somnolent  passenger 
dozes  peacefully.  His  pig  tail  is  coiled  and 
knotted  about  his  throat  and  his  head  lolls 
about  as  loosely  as  a  bullet  at  the  end  of  a 
thread.  His  mouth  is  open  and  his  neigh- 
bor's serenade  affects  him  no  more  than  do 
the  investigating  files  that  are  swarming 
about  him.  Onward  the  sweating  coolie 
plods,  bearing  the  weight  of  the  load,  furi- 
ously cursing  the  voice  of  the  hog,  the  while 
deftly  balancing  him  against  the  weight  of 
his  passenger.  Here  and  there  amidst  the 
fields  a  quaint  time-stained  Joss  temple  or  a 
multi-pointed    cylindrical    pagoda    idealizes 
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its  bit  of  environing  country,  while  from  tlie 
willows  which  shadow  their  shrines  come  the 
mellow  calls  of  mating  doves.  From  the  air 
of  peace  and  contentment  which  broods 
above  it  the  landscape  might  be  New  Eng- 
land instead  of  Chinese.  The  whistle  of  the 
field  lark  rings  constantly  abroad,  echoing 
the  note  of  the  bobolink.  The  bees  hum  and 
drone  and  circle  above  the  beds  of  flaming 
poppy,  and  stately  iris  and  modest  violet 
grow  quietly  by  the  roadside.  In  a  halt  of 
ten  minutes  as  many  different  bird  songs 
can  be  counted,  loud  and  clear  above  them 
all  the  summer  chant  of  the  golden  pheasant. 
From  the  Bubbling  Well  to  the  Chinese 
village  of  Un-Ka-Za  is  about  two  English 


on  the  other.  Unless  one  be  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  riding  a  cable  slot,  there  is 
little  real  pleasure  in  cycling  through  the 
country  stretching  away  from  Shanghai. 
To  ask  a  local  wheelman  to  pilot  one  through 
it  requires  more  verve  than  one  ordinarily 
possesses.  Then,  too,  one  is  apt  to  be 
hypercritical  after  an  unobstructed  spin 
along  the  Sinza  or  Jessfield  Roads.  To 
quit  these  and  take  to  the  rice-paddy  paths 
is  like  leaving  a  sandpapered  boulevard 
for  a  ride  across  the  house  tops.  For  thirty 
miles  to  the  w^estward  of  Shanghai  the 
country  is  a  level  plain,  veined  by  canals, 
but  destitute  of  hills  or  noticeable  grades. 
This   Kiang-su    plain   has   been   called   the 


A     AVHEELBARROW    SIDE    PATH. 


miles  and  there  the  cyclist  reluctantly  halts, 
either  to  double  back  the  way  he  came  or  to 
pick  his  w^ay  across  country  to  the  French 
Sicawei  road,  and  reach  the  settlement  again 
through  the  French  Concession. 

The  seventeen  miles  of  country  road 
made  by  the  British  military  authorities 
during  the  Taiping  rebellion,  and  used  by 
them  for  the  passage  of  their  artillery, 
have  now  vanished  under  ploughed  fields. 
These  fields,  crossed  by  an  occasional 
barrow-path,  stretch  away  from  the  shore 
of  Soochow  Creek,  beginning  as  abruptly 
on  one  side  as  the  .Jessfield  Pike  terminates 


"Garden  of  China,"  and  the  population 
here  is  perhaps  denser  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  800  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  visiting  wheelman  rarely  resists  the 
temptation  to  try  these  country  barrow- 
paths,  but  the  desire  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ence seldom  returns.  The  constant  aim 
of  the  Chinese  farmer  is  to  incorporate 
these  mean  and  narrow  highways  into  his 
own  adjoining  fields.  If  he  can  aid  the 
rains  to  make  the  foot-wade  piece  of  ele- 
vated and  crumbling  road  so  insecure  that 
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passing  barrows  dump  their  fares  into  the 
muck  of  his  submerged  rice,  his  desire  is 
half  attained,  for  traffic  is  soon  diverted 
to  another  route.  With  the  first  sign  of 
this  he  plants  his  pits  of  fermenting  manure 
full  in  the  path,  and  woe  to  the  cyclist  who 
drops  into  one  of  these  iniquitous  traps. 
For  miles  at  times  the  barrow-paths  parallel 
the  canals  upon  which  flotillas  of  picturesque 
craft  pass  to  and  fro.  To  catch  the  wind 
above  the  tops  of  growing  wheat  or  maize, 
river  junk  masts  are  made  exceptionally- 
long.  These,  with  their  black,  or  sienna- 
colored,  lateen  or  bat-wing  sails,  present 
an  odd  picture  viewed  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  Nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  sails 
and  masts  can  be  seen  winding  slowly  across 
a  seemingly  unbroken  field  of  growing 
grain.  Up  and  down  these  great  inter- 
communicating waterways  of  China  go 
mandarin  junks  resplendent  in  rosewood 
and  silken  hangings,  trailing  the  odor  of 
burning  opium  and  alive  with  the  skirling 
of  native  fiddles.  House-boats,  steam 
launches  and  sampans,  and  a  myriad  primi- 
tive dugouts  add  life  and  hubbub  to  the 
traffic,  which  is  occasionally  blocked  by 
a  linked  line  of  passenger  house-boats  re- 
sembling nothing  so  much  as  a  marine 
freight  train. 

Sweating  coolies  work  treadmill  pro- 
pellers to  the  not  unmusical  notes  of  native 
songs.  Others  plod  laboriously  along  the 
bank  harnessed  like  pairs  of  working  mules. 
Others  row  sampans  with  their  feet,  steer 
with  their  hands,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual 
bantering  with  racing  contestants.  From 
intersecting  lagoons  wallowing  buffalo  snort 
their  disapproval  of  the  passing  show,  and 
incontinently  bolt  with  head  down  and  tail 
in  the  air  at  the  scent  of  the  foreigner  and 
the  sight  of  his  wheel.  This  characteristic 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  the  Chinese,  particularly  among 
the  country  folk,  who,  at  the  sight  of  the 
hated  and  dreaded  foreigner,  immediately 
save  themselves  by  diligent  flight.  The 
ark-like  junks  on  the  water  and  the  primi- 
tive wheelbarrow  and  modern  bicycle  on 
the  land  furnish  triangular  lessons  in  loco- 
motion which  often  solicit  the  amazed  at- 
tention of  every  one  concerned.  The  junks 
are  ever  fascinating,  and  I  occasionally  dis- 
mount to  get  a  detailed  view  of  one  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  an  ocean  liner  that 
Daniel  Boone's  cabin  would  to  the  Taj  Mahal. 
The  moment  my  feet  touch  the  ground,  the 


barrow  and  junk  stop  short,  and  we  indulge 
in  a  mutual  interchange  of  earnest  scrutiny 
until  the  curiosity  of  each  is  partly  appeased. 
Painted  female  faces  crowd  to  the  small 
lozenge-paned  windows  of  the  craft,  and 
the  men  surge  to  the  baby,  duck,  and  pig- 
infested  deck.  Not  a  word  is  spoken  and 
not  a  sound  is  made.  Intense  curiosity 
fills  every  myopic  native  eye,  now  narrowed 
to  pin  points  to  obtain  a  better  view.  When 
I  finally  mount  and  ride  silently  away,  a 
bend  in  the  path  only  releases  me  from  the 
sensation  caused  by  a  dozen  pairs  of  in- 
quiring eyes  focused  intently  on  the  small 
of  my  back. 

At  eventide,  when  the  foreign  residents 
and  the  Chinese  contingency  drive  out  to 
take  the  air  and  view  the  beautiful  sunsets 
for  which  the  Asiatic  littoral  is  famed,  the 
Bubbling  Well  and  Jessfield  Roads  present 
an  oriental  spectacle  strikingly  bizarre  and 
picturesque.  Then  these  thoroughfares  are 
thronged  with  lines  of  chattering  people, 
who  stroll  beneath  the  trees,  pace  the  poppy- 
lined  walks  of  the  adjacent  tea  gardens,  and 
"go  boating"  upon  the  diminutive  lakes 
and  canals  which  wind  across  them.  Native 
maids  and  matrons  in  plum-colored  blouses 
and  exaggerated  pantalets  teeter  about, 
like  pigeons,  on  their  tiny  blue  shoes,  and 
the  little  girls,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  romp 
on  their  mutilated  feet,  acquire  the  gait  of 
peg-leg  sailors  or  the  shuffling  contestants 
in  a  gunny-sack  race.  Pitiful  sights  are 
these  poor  little  wrens,  with  lines  of  physical 
anguish  marring  their  young  faces;  totter- 
ing and  ever  ready  to  fall  when  the  helpful 
hand  is  removed  from  them.  Chinese 
millionaires,  mandarins  and  dudekins  pass 
to  and  fro  in  crimson  palanquins,  sedan 
chairs,  victorias  and  gold-lacquered  jin- 
rickishas. The  glinting  sheen  from  imperial 
yellow  jackets,  lilac  sUk  trousers  and  tas- 
seled  and  blue-buttoned  hats  are  but  silkea 
signals  to  the  red  satin  banners,  resplendent 
in  gold  letterings,  that  follow  and  precede 
them.  An  ever-shifting,  iridescent  throng 
of  native  dignitaries,  local  aristocracy,  lega- 
tion attaches  and  naval  representatives 
pulse  past  the  stately,  red-turbaned  Sikh 
policemen  stationed  midway  in  the  road. 

Apparently  endless  lines  of  glistening 
bicycles  wind  in  and  out  amidst  the  crowd 
and  the  Chinese  riders  speed  along  until 
their  pig-tails  stand  out  behind  like  long 
black  snakes,  to  snap  like  whip  crackers  as. 
they  turn  swiftly   into  converging  streets. 
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At  times  the  clashing  of  cymbals  and  the 
fanfare  of  long  brass  trumpets  announce 
the  passage  of  a  Ningpo,  Wuhu  or  Soochow 
mandarin.  The  tumultuous  rush  of  the 
Syce  banner  guard  bearing  aloft  the  gold 
lettered  eulogiums  of  the  great  "Yen  How" 
opens  the  way  for  the  envied  man.  The 
rickshas  sway  toward  the  sidewalk,  the 
carriages  slow  down,  and  behind  a  huge 
pair  of  tortoise-shell  goggles,  gorgeous  in 
silks  and  a  mandarin's  hat,  he  comes.  To 
the  rhythmical  tread  of  his  ten  swarthy 
bearers  the  bogus  Paladin  sways  in  his  lordly 
sedan  chair,  the  while  gazing  steadfastly 
into  the  large  circular  mirror  with  which 
Chinese  equipages  are  invariably  supplied. 
At  these  crepuscular  outings  the  exclusive 
and  secluded  women  of  the  Chinese  haul 
aristocratie  come  out  to  grace  the  gathering 
with  their  Asiatic  charms.  Bedecked  in 
silks  and  pearls  and  jade  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  ephemeral  butterflies. 
The  paint  upon  their  faces  is  as  varied 
and  pronounced  as  that  which  any  equa- 
torial papilio  carries  upon  its  wings.  These 
are  the  tender,  "The  tottering  lilies  of 
China,"  and  as  they  pass  the  masculine 
exquisites  "sit  tight"  in  lavender  silk 
trousers,  giggle  knowingly  behind  their 
fluttering  fans,  and  assiduously  nurse  tea- 
box  mustaches,  jet  black  in  color  and  shaped 
like  an  inverted  capital  U.  True-love  knots 
of  baby-blue  ribbon  adorn  the  nether  ends 
of  their  cosmetic-soaked  pig-tails,  and  their 
long  curling  finger  nails  are  encased  in  silk 
and  fine  Russian  leather  sheaths  made  for 
the  purpose.  With  true  Chinese  economy 
they  oftentimes  ride  five  deep  in  a  one-horse 
victoria  whence  they  fillip  pungent  jests 
at  passing  daughters  of  Confucius  and  arouse 
furious  envy  in  the  breasts  of  the  coolie 
tribe.  In  these  daily  airings  the  family  vic- 
toria is  always  in  force,  crammed  with  the 
tinseled  and  bedizened  offspring  of  the 
children-loving  Chinese.  The  smug  father, 
the  trousered  and  enameled  mother,  and 
as  many  youngsters  as  can  be  packed  in 
are  there,  while  the  house  coolie  stands, 
back  to  his  master,  to  communicate  his 
wishes  to  the  mafoo  on  the  driver's  seat. 
The  coolie's  long  black  queue  hangs  like  an 
old-fashioned  bell  cord  well  within  reach. 
The  master,  a  watchful  coolie,  a  sensitive 
pig-tail  and  a  code  of  signals  complete  the 
circuit  and  prove  that  one  of  our  vaunted 
inventions  came  from  the  ubiquitous  Chinese. 


When  darkness  comes  to  China  the  glitter- 
ing pageant  and  its  flashing  colors  vanish 
under  the  weight  of  the  night,  the  equipages 
wend  slowly  cityward,  and  the  native  portion 
of  the  mosaic  disintegrates  to  form  again 
in  the  evening  on  the  lighted  Maloo.  Then 
the  Chinese  caf&,  walled  with  mirrors  and 
hung  with  tinkling  beveled-glass  chan- 
deliers, tremble  to  the  sound  of  revelry  and 
reflect  a  blaze  of  prismatic  light.  From  the 
narrow  mouth  of  Honan  Road  pours  a 
stream  of  the  denizens  of  old  and  new 
Shanghai.  The  richly  clad,  the  suave  tea- 
merchant,  the  beggar,  and  even  the  leper 
come  out  on  pleasure  bent.  Private  palan- 
quins and  sedan  chairs  pass  silently  to 
and  fro,  for  now  the  ear-splitting  tones  of 
the  Chinese  voice  are  stilled,  the  owners 
being  bent  on  a  quieter  lay.  From  between 
the  slatted  blinds  of  rich  sedan  chairs  the 
inquiring  eyes  of  painted  beauties  peer 
expectantly  forth.  Foochow  Road  has 
poured  into  the  night  its  glittering  quota 
of  the  Celestial  half -world,  and  over  to  the 
Maloo  they  go  as  surely  as  steel  filings  to  a 
magnet  fly.  Powdered  like  Pierrot  are 
these  Confucian  Magdalenes,  sUken-clad,  and 
each  with  a  dash  of  crimson  flame  on  the 
cheek  and  lower  lip.  Soon  they  may  be 
seen  scattered  through  the  cafe  chantantes 
devouring  "varnished"  duck,  sizzling  roast 
pig,  shark  fins  and  samshu  and  other  native 
dainties  dear  to  the  Chinese  palate.  Fakirs, 
minstrels,  melon-seed  vendors  and  ambu- 
lating barbers  swarm  up  and  down  the  street, 
while  fat  amahs  stand  about  in  lazy  groups 
freed  for  the  time  of  their  sleeping  charges. 
Here  a  beggar  with  amputated  feet  holds 
up  these  dried  and  cherished  members  as 
an  earnest  of  his  intentions  in  soliciting 
copper  cash.  There  a  shrewd  and  tricksy 
fakir  swallows  a  diminutive  silver  bell  and 
dances  to  the  tinkling  of  the  instrument 
inside — his  pocket.  The  pungent  odor  of 
cooking  opium  is  in  the  air,  and  from  certain 
swinging  doors  clouds  of  swirling  smoke 
are  intermittently  pushed.  The  excruci- 
ating tones  of  Chinese  fiddles  drive  the  for- 
eigners from  the  scene,  for  they  quit  the 
wandering  minstrel  as  a  Turk  would  flee  the 
plague.  As  the  night  fares  on  the  Maloo 
takes  on  a  riotous  air,  but  dawn  scatters 
its  patrons  and  brings  it  back  to  order 
and  to  the  customary  occupations  of  the 
Chinese  work -day — for  like  Gilpin  tho'  on 
pleasure  bent  they  have  a  frugal  mind. 


ANGLING    FOR    BLACK   BASS 
By   Dr.  James  A.   Henshall 


FROM  the  fir-clad  lakes  of  Canada  to  the 
palmetto-fringed  waters  of  Florida — 
from  the  historic  waters  of  Virginia 
to  the  crystal  lakes  of  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
black  bass,  whether  native  or  denizen,  is 
ever  and  always  the  peer  of  any  other  game 
fish.  His  prestige  as  the  most  popular 
game  fish  of  America  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished. More  tools  and  tackle  are  manu- 
factured especially  for  his  capture  than  for 
any  other  game  fish;  though  when  I  began 
to  champion  his  cause  thirty  years  ago  there 
was  no  special  arti- 
cle made  for  black 
bass  fishing,  except 
the  McGinnis  rod, 
which  was  twelve 
feet  Long  and  of  a 
minimum  weight  of 
twelve  ounces.  Our 
manufacturers  now 
vie  with  each  other 
in  the  production 
of  rods,  reels,  lines, 
flies,  etc.,  for  black 
bass  fishing,  which, 
for  artistic  excel- 
lence and  skilful 
workmanship  are 
the  admiration  and 
delight  of  the 
twentieth  century 
angler. 
The  generic  black  bass  fishing,  whether 
with  fly  or  bait,  applies  equally  to  both  the 
large-mouth  bass  and  the  small-mouth  bass. 
While  their  habits  and  habitat  differ  in 
some  respects,  the  methods  and  means  for 
their  capture  are  the  same.  While  a  heavy 
trout  fly  rod  may  be  used,  the  typical  rod 
for  fly  fishing  for  black  bass  in  northern 
waters  is  ten  and  one-quarter  feet  long  and 
weighs  seven  ounces  in  split  bamboo,  or  not 
exceeding  eight  ounces  in  ash  and  lancewood. 
For  the  large  bass  of  southern  waters  the 
weight  may  be  increased  an  ounce  for  the 
same  length ;  but  in  any  event  the  rod  should 
not  exceed  eleven  feet  in  length  or  nine 
ounces  in  weight  even  for  Florida,  where 
the  bass  will  reach  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
and     occasionally    twenty  or    more.      The 
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ideal  fly  rod  is  pliant  and  flexible  without 
being  withy  or  willowy,  and  is  resilient 
rather  than  elastic.  In  other  words,  most 
of  the  bend  is  in  the  upper  two-thirds,  while 
the  lower  third  or  butt  is  rather  stiff,  con- 
stituting the  backbone  of  the  rod.  In  cast- 
ing or  retrieving  the  line  with  such  a  rod 
the  necessary  movements  are  quick  and 
energetic,  or  somewhat  jerky,  and  are  made 
entirely  with  the  wrist  and  forearm. 

The  tyro  should  begin  casting  with  a 
single  fly  and  a,  line  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  rod,  aiming  at  a 
point  about  the 
proper  distance,  and 
continue  casting  and 
retrieving,  allowing 
only  the  fly  to  touch 
the  water.  When  he 
can  put  the  fly  within 
a  foot  of  the  mark 
every  time,  with  a 
perfectly  straight 
line,  he  can  then 
pull  off  three  or  four 
feet  of  line  from  the 
reel  with  his  -left 
h  a  n  d — the  leader 
and  fly  resting  on 
the  water  in  the 
meantime — then,  b)^ 
throwing  the  rod 
back     quickly,     the 

resistance  of  the  water  will  take  the  addi- 
tional line  from  the  rod,  and  it  will  unfold 
behind  him  as  before.  He  should  increase 
the  length  of  his  cast  in  this  way  to 
three,  and  then  four  times  the  length  of 
his  rod,  which  will  be  enough  for  all 
purposes  of  practical  fishing.  But  he 
should  not  essay  a  cast  of  thirty  feet  until  he 
is  perfect  at  twenty,  nor  of  forty  feet  until  he 
can  cast  thirty  perfectly  straight  and  true. 
He  should  endeavor  to  use  as  little  force  as 
possible  in  making  the  casts  to  avoid  splash- 
ing, or  an  undue  disturbance  of  the  ^^'ater. 
The  spring  of  the  rod,  and  not  the  force  of 
the  arm,  should  do  the  work.  The  line 
should  be  retrieved  by  raising  or  lifting 
it,  leaving,  if  possible,  only  the  leader  and 
flies  on  the  water,  then  with  a  quick  move- 
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ment  throwing  it  backward  until  it  straight- 
ens out  behind,  and  with  another  quick 
motion  propelling  it  forward  toward  the 
objective  point.  In  making  these  move- 
ments, the  rod  should  not  make  an  angle 
greater  than  twenty-five  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular,  either  forward  or  backward. 
With  the  old-fashioned  long  and  willowy  rod, 
that  bent  in  a  curve  from  butt  to  tip,  these 
motions  were  necessarily  slower  and  more 
deliberate,  and  required  more  force  than 
with  the  modern  short  and  springy  rod. 

A  well-made  click  reel  is  preferable  for 
fly  fishing,  though  a  first-class  multiplier 
with  adjustable  click  may  be  used.  The 
enameled,  braided  silk  line,  size  F  or  G,  is 
the  only  line  to  use,  as  it  is.  heavier  and  casts 
straighter  than  any  other.  The  leader 
should  be  six  feet  of  round, 
clear,  hard  and  unstained 
gut.  Both  line  and  leader 
are  better  if  tapered,  though 
those  that  are  level,  or  of 
uniform  caliber,  are  more 
commonly  used. 

The  subject  of  artificial 
flies     is     both 
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tentative  and 
empirical,  and 
will  always  be  an 
open  question.  This 
accounts  for  the  wide 
divergence  of  opinion 
among  anglers  as  to 
the  best  flies  to  use. 
I  have  killed  the 
large-mouth  of  Flor- 
ida with  a  strip  of 
feathered  skin  from 
a  bird's  neck,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  from  a  deer's 
tail,  and  even  with  a  bit  of  red  flannel  fixed 
to  a  hook,  and  likewise  with  the  most  ap- 
proved flies — and  there  you  are.  It  might 
be  said  truly  that  black  bass  have  been  killed 
with  trout,  bass  and  salmon  flies  of  any 
and  every  form  and  hue.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  most  good  anglers  shows  that 
medium-sized  flies  of  predominating  tints  of 
red,  gray,  black  or  yellow  are  uniformly  more 
successful  than  others.  My  own  experience 
justifies  me  in  recommending  the  red,  gray 
and  brown  hackles,  and  such  winged  flies  as 
professor,  grizzly  king,  polka,  oriole,  abbey 
and  Montreal  for  clear  water,  and  coach- 
man, Henshall,  white  miller,  Oconomowoc 
and  silver  doctor  for  dark  or  rough  water, 
and    late     afternoon     and     evening.     The 


largest  trout  flies  are  large  enough  and 
should  be  tied  on  hooks  from  Nos.  2  to  6. 
The  Sproat  hook  is  best  and  O'Shaughnessy 
next.  They  may  be  made  with  a  small 
loop,  which  is  the  best  plan,  to  which  the 
snell  may  be  tied.  Extra  snells  can  be 
carried  in  a  leader  box  between  layers  of 
damp  felt;  thus  packed  they  are  always 
ready  when  a  change  of  flies  is  desired;  or 
snells  four  or  five  inches  long  may  be  tied  on 
permanently  in  making  the  fly.  Two  flies 
are  enough  for  a  cast  and  should  be  of  dif- 
ferent patterns  or  colors  as  polka  and  gray 
hackle,  professor  and  brown  hackle.  A  good 
leader  box  with  several  layers  of  felt  should 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  for  extra  casts 
and  snells.  A  short-handled  landing  net, 
if  wading,  or  a  long-handled  one  if  fishing 
from  a  boat,  should  always  be 
provided. 

Wading     is 
by      far      the 
most    enjoya- 
ble   and    suc- 
cessful    way 
stream  fishing, 
the  water  is  shallow 
rubber     hip    boots 
can    be    worn     or 
rubber    wading 
pants,     if    deeper. 
But  where  the  water 
is  not   too   cold  I 
prefer  long  woolen 
stockings,  tight-fit- 
ting  knee-breeches 
and    brogans    with 
hob  nails.     Rubber 
boots    and  wading 

pants  have  an  annoying  habit  of  leaking, 
or  if  the  weather  is  warm  the  perspiration 
from  the  body  soon  renders  them  damp 
inside. 

Avoid  still  and  deep  reaches  and  cast  in 
broken  water  above  and  below  riffles,  in 
eddies  of  rocks  and  logs,  near  weed  patches 
and  drift  wood,  hoflow  banks  and  shelving 
rocks.  Ordinarily  a  cast  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  is  long  enough.  Cast  several  times  in 
quick  succession  over  the  same  spot,  allowing 
the  tail  fly  alone  to  touch  the  water  lightly 
and  retrieve  immediately;  this  is  known  as 
whipping.  At  the  fourth  or  fifth  cast 
permit  the  flies  to  remain  on  the  surface, 
roving  them  gently  from  side  to  side,  then 
up  and  down  stream  a  few  times,  and 
finally  let  them  sink  a  foot  before  retrieving 
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them  for  a  new  cast.  If  the  swirl  of  a  fish 
is  seen,  or  a  tug  felt  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
draw  the  tip  of  the  rod  away  quickly  about 
twelve  inches,  which  is  sufficient  to  set  the 
hook.  Do  not  jerk  violently.  If  the  bass 
is  hooked  raise  the  rod  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  and  keep  it  there,  with  the  thumb 
on  the  reel,  compelling  the  fish  to  feel  con- 
stantly the  spring  of  the  rod.  If  he  is 
determined  to  have  more  line  release  the 
pressure  of  the  thumb  sufficiently  to  give 
line  slowly  and  grudgingly.  When  he 
breaks  water  the  straightening  of  the  bent 
rod  will  preserve  a  taut  line,  but  follow  him 
back  by  lowering  the  tip,  and  at  once  bring 
the  rod  back  to  its  first  position.  Reel  in 
the  fish  whenever  possible  and  keep  a  tight 
line  from  start  to  finish,  giving  and  taking 
line  as  occasion  demands.  When  the  fish 
is  exhausted,  or  near  enough,  place  the 
landing  net  beneath  the  surface  and  draw 
him  into  it;  then  lift  him  out  gently,  avoid- 
ing all  hasty  and  quick  motions,  which  tend 
to  frighten  him.  Unhook  him  and  sever 
the  spinal  cord  by  inserting  the  blade  of  a 
sharp  knife  into  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Fly  fishing  for  black  bass  is  most  successful 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  or  even  after  sunset, 
especially  in  bright  weather.  If  fishing  from 
a  boat  it  must  be  kept  in  deep  water  and 
the  casts  made  inshore  or  about  points, 
bars  and  shoals  and  along  the  border  of 
aquatic  plants. 

For  bait  fishing,  especially  for  casting 
the  minnow,  the  rod  should  be  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  long  and  weigh  not  more  than  eight 
ounces,  with  a  maximum  weight  of  nine 
ounces  for  Florida  waters.  The  ideal  rod, 
however,  is  eight  feet  three  inches,  weighing 
seven  or  seven  and  a  half  ounces  in  split 
bamboo.  There  is  a  tendency  of  late  days  to 
use  even  shorter  rods,  some  not  more  than  six 
feet;  but  this  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  playing  a  fish  is  lost 
with  such  a  stick,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  rod. 

A  first-class  multiplying  reel  and  an  un- 
dressed, braided  silk  line,  size  H,  with 
Sproat  hooks  Nos.  1  or  2,  tied  on  snells  five 
or  six  inches  long,  constitute  the  rest  of  the 
outfit;  a  leader  is  not  used,  the  line  being 
connected  with  the  sneU  by  a  small  swivel. 

Casting  the  minnow  is  rather  more  dif- 
ficult than  casting  the  fly,  the  greatest 
difficulty  being  the  proper  management  of 
a  rapid  multiplying  reel.  In  fly  fishing  the 
cast   is   lengthened   gradually,   whereas   in 


minnow  casting  but  one  cast  is  made  to 
reach  the  objective  point,  which  is  often 
a  long  one,  say  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The 
cast  is  made  from  either  the  right  or  left 
side  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  illus- 
trations. 

The  cast  from  left  to  right  is  a  back- 
handed one.  The  minnow  is  hooked  through 
both  lips  and  reeled  up  to  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  tip  of  the  rod,  and  is  lowered  to 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground  or  water. 
Then  with  the  thumb  pressing  firmly  on 
the  spool  of  the  reel  to  prevent  the  render- 
ing of  the  line,  a  steady,  sweeping  motion 
is  made  from  below  upward,  increasing  in 
strength  and  swiftness  until  the  arm  and 
rod  are  fully  extended.  Just  before  the 
tip  of  the  rod  reaches  its  greatest  elevation, 
the  thumb  is  released  from  the  spool  of 
the  reel,  and  a  final  impulse  is  given  to  the 
bait,  which  is  propelled  toward  the  objec- 
tive point  at  an  angle  varying  from  twenty  to 
fifty  degrees  from  the  horizontal,  depending 
on  the  distance  to  be  cast.  During  the  cast 
the  thumb  must  keep  a  gentle  but  uniform 
pressure  on  the  spool  to  prevent  backlashing 
or  overrunning,  and  when  the  bait  reaches 
the  desired  spot  the  reel  is  stopped  by  a 
stronger  pressure  of  the  thumb.  The  con- 
trol of  the  reel  during  the  cast  is  the  vital 
point,  and  before  a  long  cast  can  be  made 
the  thumb  must  be  well  educated;  when 
once  mastered,  it  becomes  in  a  sense  auto- 
matic or  mechanical.  When  the  minnow 
strikes  the  surface,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
sink  to  half  the  depth  of  the  water  and  then 
reeled  in  slowly  for  another  cast.  This 
gives  it  a  lifelike  motion.  Should  the  water 
be  shallow,  the  minnow  must  be  reeled  in 
more  rapidly  in  order  to  keep  it  near  the 
surface.  The  hooking,  playing  and  landing 
of  the  bass  is  just  the  same  as  in  fly  fishing. 
In  still  fishing  in  quiet  water  with  the  live 
minnow  or  frog,  neither  sinker  nor  fioat  is 
necessary.  With  crawfish,  dobson,  cricket, 
worms  or  cut  bait  a  small  sinker  is  required, 
also  a  float  to  keep  the  bait  off  the  bottom. 
In  trolling,  a  somewhat  stiffer  rod  is  used 
than  for  casting  the  minnow  or  still  fishing, 
and  a  braided  line  a  size  larger.  Either  a 
minnow  or  trolling  spoon  may  be  employed; 
if  the  latter,  all  the  hooks  but  one  should 
be  broken  off,  as  it  is  better  in  every  way. 

In  any  method  of  angling  for  the  black 
bass,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential 
that  the  angler  should  keep  out  of  sight  of 
the  fish  and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  LIVING    FISHES    UNDER  WATER 

By   Dr.    R.   W.   Shufeldt 

(Illustrated  from  instantaneous  photographs  by  the  author) 


THE  science  of  photography  during  the 
past  few  years  has  worked  wonders 
in  the  matter  of  illustration  in  the 
various  departments  of  biology  and  natural 
history,  and  the  application  of  this  work 
at  the  present  time  is  broadening  every  day. 
The  number  of  naturalist  photographers  in 
the  field,  in  this  and  other  countries,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  With  this  comes  im- 
provement due  to  rivalry  and  competition. 
The  demand  thus  created  stimulates  activ- 
ity in  other  directions,  and  results  in  the 
manufacture  of  better  photographic  appli- 
ances and  materials  of  all  kinds  and  classes. 
In  the  department  of  illustrative  science 
the  photographic  camera  was  first  success- 
fully applied  to  the  making  of  pictures  of 
microscopic  organisms,  or  of  millions  of  the 


more  numerous  in  literature.  Birds  at  first 
seemed  to  have  the  preference,  mammals 
next,  then  reptiles,  and  finally  insects  and 
various  other  forms  of  life.  But  the  pho- 
tography of  fishes  living  in  their  own  ele- 
ment, long  remained  an  unattempted  ex- 
periment. Still  it  was  ultimately  tried 
here  and  there  with  varying,  but  usually 
indifferent  success.  Several  savants  in 
France,  dating  back  some  four  or  five  years, 
obtained  results,  several  of  which  were  very 
pleasing.  They  were  photographic  pic- 
tures of  fish  living  in  aquaria.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  have  special  aquaria  con- 
structed for  this  purpose;  and  to  meet  the 
same  end,  special  photographic  cameras  and 
other  appliances. 

One  of   the  first  photographs,  indeed    I 


THE    RED    TRITON,    RESTING    ON    BOTTOM    IN    TWO    FEET    OF    WATER. 


minute  forms  of  animal  life  found  in  the 
world,  and  to  the  histologic  structure  of  all 
living  beings.  About  the  same  time,  or 
perhaps  shortly  afterward,  an  interest  be- 
gan to  be  taken  in  the  photography  of 
ferine  types,  but  in  making  practical  use 
of  the  pictures  thus  obtained  as  cuts  to  illus- 
trate works  on  travel  or  natural  history, 
they  were  usually  copied  by  some  engraving 
process,  as  wood  engraving  or  cutting,  or  on 
some  metal,  as  steel  or  copper.  This  was 
expensive  and  not  always  accurate.  Half 
toning  and  similar  processes  revolutionized 
all  this,  and  then  the  reproduction  of  pho- 
tographs of  animals  of  all   kinds  became 


think  the  very  first  photograph  I  ever  saw 
of  living  fish,  was  taken  by  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  of  Washington.  It  was  an 
eight  by  ten  picture  of  large  fish  living  in 
an  aquarium,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
fish  exhibit  of  the  last  exhibition  held  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  As  photographic  art,  the  re- 
sult was  very  beautiful,  although  rather 
hazy,  and  not  showing  the  forms  of  the 
fishes  with  distinctness.  No  movement 
of  the  fish  was  perceptible,  }'et  the  effect 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  deep  water  by 
the  action  of  the  fishes  was  really  fine.  As 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  photography 
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of  fish,  I  should  very  much  like  to  repro- 
duce that  picture  here,  but  I  have  not  a 
copy  of  it. 

My  own  experiments  in  this  field  were 
first  undertaken  about  three  years  ago,  and 
have  been  made  principally  either  at  the 
central  station  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
aquaria  which  I  have  used  for  the  purpose 
at  my  own  residence. 

Abroad,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
success  has  been  achieved  by  Mons.  Dr. 
Fabre-Domergue  (Directeur  adjoint  du  La- 
boratoire  de  Zoologie  et  de  Physiologie 
Maritimes  du  College  de  France,  Concar- 
neau).  His  published  work  is  a  quarto 
portfolio,  with  plates,  entitled  La  Photo- 
graphic 'des  animaux  aquatiques  (1897).  It 
appeared  in  Paris,  and  gives  in  full  the  re- 
sults and  experiments  of  its  author.  These, 
important  and  interesting  as  they  are,  I 
cannot  enter  upon  here,  but  many  of  the 
plates,  being  exact  reproductions  of  the 
photographs,  are  very  beautiful  and  ex- 
tremely creditable.  Special  cameras  were 
used  in  the  work;  special  aquaria  made  for 
the  purpose;  and  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  flashlight,  under  the  most  pro 
pitious  circumstances.  The  subjects  are 
fish,  octopus,  lobsters,  eels,  and  other  ma- 
rine forms.  In  making  photographs  of  any 
or  all  of  these,  there  are  several  things  to 
be  borne  well  in  mind.  First,  one  must 
strive  Lo  secure  a  picture  that  will  prove  to 
be  of  value  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
that  is,  the  resulting  picture  must  be  one  that 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  scientific 
works  and  in  educational  text-books  for 
schools  and  colleges.  The  form  must  be  se- 
cured as  it  appears  best  to  the  eye  in  na- 
ture, and  presenting  the  greatest  number 
of  its  most  important  external  characters. 
Then,  added  to  these  objects  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  produce  an  artistic  and  pleasing 
picture  in  every  respect.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  emplo5'ment  in  the  aqua- 
rium of  the  i^roper  natural  accessories  in 
the  way  of  aquatic  plants,  and  other  things 
that  are  found  in  the  normal  habitat  of 
the  fish  or  other  form  being  photographed 
in  nature.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  this, 
and  it  largely  depends  upon  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  naturalist-photographer  who 
is  making  the  picture.  When  it  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  a  great  advantage  to  take  the 
form  being  photographed  in  some  act  or 
habit  which  is  natural  to  it,  and  in  which 


particular  habit  it  differs  from  others  of  its 
kind.  For  example,  I  have  succeeded  in 
photographing  a  star-gazer  as  he  was  set- 
tling down  in  the  sand — a  habit  it  con- 
stantly resorts  to  in  nature.  I  have  also 
secured  sea  bass  standing  up  on  their  fins,  a 
very  peculiar  habit  that  characterizes  that 
interesting  fish;  and  I  might  give  other  in- 
stances. It  goes  without  the  saying,  that 
the  subject  or  subjects  should  always  be 
as  perfect  as  possible,  for,  in  fishes  par- 
ticularly, little  defects  that  would  hardly 
be  noticed  in  life,  come  out  very  promi- 
nently in  a  photograph.  This  is  notably 
the  case  with  ragged  fins  or  tails,  or  abra- 
sions of  any  kind,  or  diseased  eyes,  and  the 
like.  Better  wait  until  you  can  obtain  a 
good  specimen,  and,  in  the  meantime,  turn 
your  lens  on  something  else.  If  one  be 
well  informed  upon  the  habits  in  nature  of 
the  fish  or  other  animal  he  is  photograph- 
ically experimenting  with,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, for  it  will  prove  of  great  advantage,  and 
likely  lead  to  his  obtaining  a  more  valuable 
and  scientific  result. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  material,  and 
every  part  of  this  must  be  of  the  very  best 
obtainable.  Photography  of  animals  is 
rather  an  expensive  pursuit  at  the  best, 
but  it  is  made  far  more  so  by  the  p^io- 
tographer  of  that  class  of  subjects  employing 
cheap  lenses,  cheap  plates  and  paper,  poor 
chemicals,  and  inferior  appliances  gen- 
erally. With  the  use  of  a  hand  camera  I 
have  had  no  experience,  and  all  of  my  fish 
pictures  have  been  taken  with  the  camera 
box  mounted  on  top  of  an  ordinary  tripod. 
Some  snap-pictures,  of  course,  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  hand  camera,  but  in 
order  to  study  the  subject  well,  and  the 
contents  of  the  aquarium  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  scientific  as  well  as  an  artistic 
result,  the  use  of  the  tripod  is  absolutely 
essential.  Any  of  the  high-priced  lenses 
will  answer,  provided  it  is  a  very  rapid  one, 
and  one  that  gives  fine  definition  in  small 
fractions  of  a  second.  The  camera  box 
must  be  first  class,  and  the  bellows  capable 
of  being  extended  to  a  degree  that  will 
bring  the  subject  focused  upon,  above 
natural  size  on  the  ground-glass  if  necessary, 
and  yet  be  clear  and  sharp.  I  use  a  5x8 
plate  and  outfit,  but  my  lens  will  com- 
pletely cover  14x20.  Of  great  importance 
is  the  shutter  employed,  and  it  should  be 
of  the  quickest  kind  that  is  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  free  from  transmitting  any 
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jar.  Thus  far  in  my  work  I  have  always 
employed  the  dry  plate  and  not  the  film; 
and  as  to  plates,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  most  satisfactory  one  manu- 
factured for  the  photography  of  animals 
of  all  kinds  and  under  all  circumstances 
is  the  instantaneous  isochromatic.  They  are 
extremely  rapid,  very  uniform,  and  the  glass 


will  admit  of  it,  be  photographed,  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case.  For  instance,  in  the 
aquaria  house  at  the  National  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  a 
series  of  very  large  aquaria,  containing 
fishes  in  some  cases  over  three  feet  long, 
and    yet    no    one    can    obtain    pictures    of 
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employed  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  it  is 
the  rarest  thing  ever  to  find  a  bubble  in 
it.  I  use  about  eight  or  ten  feet  of  tubing 
with  my  pneumatic  bulb,  and  the  advantages 
of  this  in  many  cases  are  too  obvious  to 
require  description  here. 

Passing  to  the  various  kinds  of  aquaria 
employed  in  this  class  of  photography,  it 
may  simply  be  said  that  tliey  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  various  subjects  to 
be  photographed.  They  should,  however, 
always  be  water-tight,  and  made  of  the 
best  glass  in  the  market — absolutely  free 
from  all  blemishes.  Of  course  no  cylindrical 
or  globular  aquarium  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, for  they  invariably  distort  everything 
they  contain  and  the  distortion  will  at  once 
be  detected  in  the  photograph.  Large  sub- 
jects will  require  large  stationary  aquaria. 
Occasionally  these  may  be  found  in  places 
where  their  inmates  and  their  surroundings 
may,  when  the  light  and  other  conditions 


them  there  with  the  camera,  for  the  entire 
place  is  altogether  too  dark.  In  the  case 
of  a  few  it  might  be  done  with  the  flash 
light,  but  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world 
to  ever  have  a  flashlight  picture  of  any 
animal,  except  man,  turn  out  satisfactorily. 
To  employ  large  aquaria  then,  they  must 
be  placed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not 
defeat  the  very  object  they  are  being  used 
for,  especially  in  the  matters  of  light,  re- 
flections, and  background.  For  large  sta- 
tionary aquaria,  the  best  place  for  them  is 
directly  down  at  the  seashore,  if  we  aim 
to  do  photographic  work  in  marine  ani- 
mals; or  favorably  located  similarly,  if  we 
intend  to  do  work  with  inland  forms.  Such 
an  aquarium  should  be  so  placed  as  to  have 
the  light  strike  it  exactly  right;  so  it  can 
be  shaded  from  above ;  so  that  nothing  is  re- 
flected into  its  glass  upon  any  side;  and 
finally  so  that  in  looking  through  it  we  only 
see  the  clear  sky  beyond  as  a  background. 
Medmm-sized  aquaria  may  often  be  moved 
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reflected  through  open  doors  or  windows. 
Occasionally  they  can  be  gotten  rid  of  by 
moving  the  camera  a  little,  but  generally  it 
requires  an  entire  change  in  the  position  of 
the  aquarium  itself,  but  even  then,  and 
after  all  our  study  and  pains  and  scrutiny, 
we  are  doomed  to  disappointment  upon  de- 
veloping the  plate  in  the  dark  room,  when 
we  find  a  miserable  reflection  present  which 
we  never  for  once  suspected.  It  may  happen 
that  such  a  reflection  is  very  light  and  can 
possibly  be  gotten  rid  of  by  a  little  judicious 
under-printing.  As  I  have  already  said 
above,  the  clear  sky  seen  through  the  aqua- 
rium furnishes  the  best  background  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  for  all  purposes,  but  occasion- 
ally we  may  want  a  pure  white  background, 
or  even  a  dead  black  one.  These  are  easily 
secured  by  placing  black  or  white  materials 
at  the  back  of  the  aquarium  prior  to  mak- 
ing the  exposure.  For  white  I  use  a  large 
sheet  of  heavy  white  blotting  paper,  and 
for  black,  I  employ  the  necessary  quantity 
of  black  cambric.  All  of  the  fishes  and 
the  triton  illustrating  the  present  article 
were  taken  by  m^/self.  Fish  like  the  cat- 
fish are  easily  photographed  after  one  has 
had  a  little  experience,  for  the  subject  re- 
mains still  and  quiet,  but  if  one  desires  to 
have  their  nerves  tried,  let  the  photography 
of  some  twenty  or  more  young  striped  bass 
be  attempted,  and  the  difference  will  at  once 
be  appreciated.  They  shoot  round  in  all 
directions  like  little  silvery  chips  of  light- 
ning, and  no  two  at  the  same  rate  of  speed, 
thus  rendering  the  matter  of  focusing  one 
of  great  difficulty.  Still  the  camera  gets 
them  sometimes,  as  may  be  seen  upon  turn- 
ing to  page  546.  Here  my  lens  was  not 
"  stopped  down  "  at  all,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  catfish,  I  employed  my  smallest  sized 
diaphragm.  When  fish  are  moving  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  we  can  use 
a  quarter-inch  stop,  if  the  light  is  good, 
and  give  an  instantaneous  exposure.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  get  such  subjects  as  these 
with  a  tripod  camera,  and  that  is  to  focus 


on  some  point  within  the  aquarium  where 
the  fish  frequently  passes,  and  then  when  he 
returns  to  it,  and  aU  the  other  conditions 
are  favorable,  make  the  exposure,  and  if  all 
goes  well  you  will  get  it. 

Where  an  aquarium  is  very  large,  giving 
the  fish  living  in  it  too  much  liberty  for  the 
convenience  of  the  photographer,  their  space 
may  be  restricted  by  the  judicious  insertion 
of  a  clear  pane  of  glass  vertically  across  the 
aquarium  inside,  thus  dividing  it  in  two,  the 
fish  or  fishes  you  desire  being  kept  in  on 
the  side  towards  your  camera.  This  is 
called  "fencing"  in  England,  and  if  used 
cautiously  without  alarming  your  subjects 
or  confining  them  too  closely,  the  method 
is  likely  to  save  hours  of  time  in  making 
photographs  of  fish.  A  specimen  of  a 
picture  obtained  in  this  manner  is  seen  in 
my  sunfish  (page  545).  He  had  just  been 
caught  and  consigned  to  a  rather  large 
aquarium.  This  was  divided  in  two,  longi- 
tudinally, by  a,  pane  of  glass  which  al- 
lowed the  fish  to  swim  up  and  down  a  nar- 
row space  without  being  frightened  by  his 
inability  to  escape.  He  passed  the  point 
I  had  focused  upon  several  times  a  minute, 
and  upon  one  of  those  occasions  I  secured 
him  by  an  instantaneous  exposure. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  I  ever 
handled  was  a  young  of  the  big-eye.  It  is 
a  brilliant  scarlet  fish  with  fins  that  are 
quite  transparent.  But  worst  of  all,  the 
little  fellow  is  subject  to  "  fits "  upon  the 
slightest  notice,  and  these  by  no  means 
improved  my  chances  of  getting  his  photo- 
graph. Indeed,  I  made  five-  or  six  exposures 
before  I  secured  a  result  at  all  satisfactory. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the 
photography  of  aquatic  animals  will  prove 
to  be  an  extremely  fascinating  pursuit  to 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  obtaining  re- 
sults which,  if  fully  successful,  are  sure  to 
be  interesting,  but  more  than  that,  they 
may  prove  to  be  of  positive  value,  not  only 
to  science,  but  as  a  pictorial  contribution  to 
educational  literature  in  general. 
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By  A.  J.    Kenealy 


THOSE  who  go  a-sailing  for  pleasure  in 
small  craft,  frequently  suffer  hard- 
ships, or  at  least  inconvenience,  in 
the  way  of  meals,  because  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  to  take  with 
them,  and  of  simple  methods  of  preparing 
wholesome  and  appetizing  dishes. 

Sea  cooking  differs  materially  from  shore 
cooking,  inasmuch  as  the  stove  in  a  house 


FIG.    1.       A    yachtsman's    STOVE 

is  erected  on  a  floor  that  is  both  stationary 
and  stable.  The  yachtsman  who  has  a  cosy 
galley  with  a  fixed  stove  that  burns  coal  or 
coke  or  charcoal,  and  which  draws  well, 
has  reason  to  bless  his  fortunate  stars. 

There  have  now  come  into  vogue  several 
varieties  of  the  blue-flame  wickless  cooking 
stove.  In  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Fig.  1,  I  have  depicted  a  stove  which  I  have 
found  to  suit.  It  is  wickless  and  burns  the 
ordinary  kerosene  oil.  To  suit  sea  condi- 
tions the  stove  is  slung  on  gimbals  like  a 
ship's  compass,  so  as  to  yield  to  every  motion 
of  the  vessel.  The  railing  round  the  top 
prevents  pots  and  pans  from  sliding  to  lee- 
ward. Fig.  2  shows  the  finest  fry-pan  ever 
invented  for  an  oil  stove,  on  which  broiling 
is  impracticable.  It  acts  as  a  broiler  or 
fryer  at  will.  The  raised  bars  prevent  the 
steak  or  cutlet  from  being  soddened  with 
fat,  the  result  being  equal  or  nearly  equal 
to  a    gridiron.     If   frying   is    required   put 


the  necessary  quantity  of  oil,  butter  or  fat 
in  the  pan.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  then 
immerse  in  it  the  article,  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
reptile  or  vegetable  that  you  wish  to  cook. 
With  a  stove  having  only  one  lid  or  burner 
the  sea-cook  might  often  have  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  three  utensils  on  the  boil  at  once. 
Luckily  ingenuity  has  surmounted  the  ob- 
stacle and  Fig.  3  shows  three  stewpans  of 
small  size  that  will  fit  over  the 
burner  of  the  stove  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  They  are  in  the  market,  but  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  find  out 
where  they  are  for  sale.  In  one  you 
may  cook  curry,  in  the  second 
rice,  while  clam  broth  may  simmer 
in  the  third.  In  good  sooth  a 
very  cerberus  of  stew  pans ! 

Some  sort  of  a  contrivance  for 
storing  ice  so  as  to  keep  it  solid  as 
long  as  possible  is  indispensable. 
Such  a  device  is  shown  in  Fig  4. 

For  sea  picnics  buy  as  many  of 
the  thin  wooden  plates  (costing 
only  a  trifle)  as  you  may  require. 
These  after  being  used  may  be 
thrown  overboard.  Take  no  crock- 
ery ware  or  china  to  sea  in  a  small 
boat.  Cups,  saucers,  plates  and  dishes  can  be 
obtained  made  of  enameled  steel.  These  are 
unbreakable  and  cleanly.  Stewpans,  kettles, 
pitchers,  coffee  pots  and  fry-pans  are  also 
made  of  enameled  steel,  and  they  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Cooks'  furnishings  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  boat  and  the  hands  she  car- 
ries. I  suggest  the  following,  but  leave  the 
sizes  to  the  discretion  of  the  purchaser  who 
knows  about  how  many  mouths  he  has  to 
feed.  One  kettle  for  boiling  water  for  tea 
or  coffee,  one  deep  fry-pan,  one  iron  pot  with 
tight-fitting  cover  for  boiling  meat,  fish  or 
cooking  chowder.  One  teapot,  one  coffee- 
pot, a  soup  ladle,  a  long  iron  two-pronged 
fork  (known  aboard  ship  as  the  cook's  tor- 
mentors), two  stewpans  for  cooking  vege- 
tables, one  broiler  (if  the  implement  can  be 
used),  one  cook's  knife,  one  vegetable  knife, 
one  swab  for  washing  pots,  pans  and  plates, 
and  dish  towels  for  drying  them,  soap,  cups, 
plates,  dishes,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  glasses, 
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FIG.    2. 
THE    IDEAL    FRY-PAN 


quant,  suff.  Do  not  forget  a  galvanized  iron 
iDUcket  for  the  cook,  a  can  opener  and  a 
corkscrew.  Also  matches  in  an  airtight 
can  or  glass.  Fuel  in  either  fluid  or  solid 
shape  should  not  be  omitted. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  food 
supplies  to  be  taken 
aboard,  nmch  will  de- 
pend upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Hard  tack, 
salt  tack,  flour,  beans, 
corned  beef,  salt  pork, 
bacon,  hams,  canned 
meats,  sardines,  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables, 
cornmeal,  lard,  butter, 
cheese,  condensed  milk, 
sweetened  and  u  n  - 
sweetened  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  pep- 
per, salt,  mustard,  vin- 
egar, poultry  season- 
ing, sugar  and  rice  are 
some  of  the  staple  comestibles  that  suggest 
themselves,  but  these  may  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  according  to  circumstances. 
A  ham  is  one  of  the  most  easily  procured 
comestibles.  Pick  out  a  small  one,  not  too 
fat.  If  you  want  it  tough  as  leather  boil 
it  furiously  for  a  couple  of  hours  then  haul 
it  out  of  the  pot  and  eat  it.  If  you  want  a 
delicate,  tender  and  juicy  ham  soak  it  in  a 
bucket  of  fresh  water  for  twelve  hours. 
Then  scrape  it  well  and  pop  it  into  a  big  pot 
full  of  cold  fresh  water.  Let  it  come  slowly 
to  the  boil.  As  soon  as  the  water  reaches 
the  boiling  stage,  regulate  the  heat  so  that 
a  gentle  simmering,  the  faintest  possible 
ebullition  is  kept  up  for  five  or  six  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  tlje  joint.  Then  take 
it  out  of  the  pot  and  skin  it.  The  rind 
will  come  off  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe.  Then 
return  it  to  the 
water  in  which  it 
was  boiled  and  let 
it  remain  until  it 
is  quite  cold.  Next 
dish  it,  drain  it 
and  put  it  in  the 
ice  box  to  harden. 
Cut  in  very  thin 
slices  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  you  will 
admit  that  cooked 
after  this  scientific 
formula,  ham  is 
FIG.  4.     ICE  TUB.  mightv  fine  eating. 


Corned  beef  cooked  after  the  same  fashion 
will  also  be  a  success.  The  secret  is  a  simple 
one  of  chemistry.  Hard  boiling  hardens 
the  fibers  and  tears  the  meat  to  rags.  Gentle 
simmering  softens  the  meat  while  allowing 
it  to  retain  its  juices. 

The  navy  bean  at  present  in  use,  though 
much  may  be  said  in  its  praise,  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  lima  bean.  This  legume  if 
substituted  for  the  insignificant  (by  com- 
parison only)  little  bean  on  which  Boston 
breakfasts  every  Sabbath  morn  will  be 
found  so  palatable  that  the  lesser  variety 
will  never  again  be  used.  Procure  a  quart 
of  lima  beans.  Pick  out  all  that  are  shriv- 
eled or  discolored.  Soak  them  all  night 
in  plenty  of  cold  fresh  water  and  in  the 
morning  you  will  find  them  plump  and 
tender.  Wash  them  well  and  place  them 
in  a  pot  on  the  fire  with  a  square  piece  of 
salt  pork  weighing  three-quarters  of  a 
pound,  simmer  them  gently  till  they  are 
tender,  but  not  till  they  reach  the  porridge 


FIG.    3.       A    NEST    OF    STEWPANS. 

stage.  On  the  contrary,  let  each  bean  be 
separate  like  the  soft  and  swelling  grains 
of  well-cooked  rice.  Strain  through  a  col- 
ander, saving  a  pint  of  the  water  in  which 
they  were  boiled.  Pack  in  the  bean  pot. 
Bury  the  chunk  of  pork  in  the  beans. 
Season  the  pint  of  water  reserved  as  men- 
tioned above  to  your  liking.  Pour  over 
the  beans  in  the  pot  and  put  in  the  oven  to 
bake.  The  flavoring  of  beans  depends  upon 
the  taste  of  the  cook. 

Sirloin  steaks  are  a  good  staple  viand. 
Make  the  butcher  cut  them  not  less  than 
tw^o  inches  thick.  If  you  cannot  grill  them 
heat  your  fry-pan  almost  red  hot.  Put 
no  fat  in  the  pan.  Place  your  steak  cut 
into  convenient  chunks  into  the  hot  pan. 
Let  one  side  sear  for  a  minute  or  so  to  keep 
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in  the  juices.  Then  turn  it  over.  It  will 
be  cooked  sufficiently  for  most  palates  in 
five  or  six  minutes.  Place  on  a  piping  hot 
platter,  spread  some  fresh  butter  on  the 
steak,  sprinkle  with  pepper,  and  pipe  to 
grub.  Chops  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way. 

Meat  may  be  roasted  in  an  iron  pot  if 
the  cook  has  no  oven.  Moderate  heat,  con- 
tinuous care  to  prevent  burning  and  fre- 
quent basting  are  the  three  requisites  of  a 
successful  pot  roast. 

So  far  as  beverages  are  concerned,  useful 
hints  in  that  direction  are  given  in  Fig.  5 
Avhich  shows  a  picturesque  and  shipshape 
vessel  to  carry  when  a-cruising. 

There  is  no  daintier  dish  than  a  fresh, 
fat  lobster,  generous  and  juicy,  just  hauled 
from  the  pot  in  which  he  was  caught.  Pick 
out  a  particularly  lively  specimen  of  medium 
size  but  heavy.  The  cock  lobster  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  hen  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  tail,  the  two  upper  fins 
of  which  are  stiff  and  hard,  while  the  tail 
of  the  hen  is  broader  and  the  fins  soft. 
The  male  has  the  highest  flavor,  the  flesh, 
too,  is  firmer  and  the  color  when  boiled  is  a 
deeper  red.  The  hen  is  well  adapted  for 
lobster  a  la  Newburg,  but  for  eating  on  the 
half  shell  a  male  in  prime  condition  is  far 
preferable. 

The  secret  of  cooking  lobsters  is  to  plunge 
them  in  a  pot  of  furiously  boiling  sea  water 
and  to  keep  the  water  in  a  condition  of  fast 
ebullition  for  just  twenty  minutes.  Fresh 
water  to  which  salt  is  added  will  not  do  so 
well.  Salt  water  fresh  from  the  ocean  is 
indispensable.  It  brings  out  the  correct 
flavor  and  imparts  an  indefinable  zest  to  the 
lobster.  Hard  shell  crabs  may  be  boiled 
in  the  same  way,  but  ten  minutes  will  be 
ample    time. 

All  fresh  vegetables  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  improved  in  flavor  by  cooking 
them  in  sea  water  fresh  from  the  ocean, 
not  from  a  harbor  contaminated  by  noxious 
influences  from  the  shore.  All  vegetables 
should  be  immersed  in  boiling  water  and 
cooked  till  done.  Potatoes  will  take  about 
half  an  hour  to  boil,  but  cabbages,  carrots 
and  turnips  much  longer.  I  should  not 
advise  the  cooking  of  the  three  last  named 
esculents  aboard  a  small  craft.  Canned 
asparagus,  French  peas  and  string  beans 
take  little  time  to  prepare  and  are  exceUent 
if  a  reliable  brand  is  purchased.  Open 
the  can,  drain  off  the  liquid  and  throw  it 


away.  Wash  the  vegetables,  strain  the 
water  off,  place  in  a  stewpan  with  a  lump 
of  butter  and  heat  throughly.  The  liquid 
of  canned  vegetables  is  unfit  for  human 
food. 

Hard  clams  or  quahaugs  are  plentiful  at 
any  port  during  the  boating  season.  The 
recuperative  qualities  of  the  small  variety 
served  ice  cold  on  the  half  shell  with  a  dash 
of  tabasco  sauce  and  no  other  seasoning 
are  beyond  praise.  Now  while  the  little 
clam  is  excellent  eating  just  as  soon  as 
opened  from  the  shell,  taking  care  to  waste 
none  of  his  precious  juices,  his  elder  brother 
also  has  inestimable  gastronomic  values. 
The  easiest  and  simplest  method  of 
preparing  clam  broth  is  to  scrub  the  clams 
well  and  wash  them  in  several  waters.  Put 
them  in  an  iron  pot,  without  any  water  or 
liquid.  Let  them  remain  on  the  fire  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  strain  the  juice, 
into  which  put  a  little  fresh  butter,  a  small 
quantity  of  milk,  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper. 
Drink  while  hot. 

Never  add  water  to  clam  broth  and  never 
let  it  boil  after  the  milk  is  added,  as  it  will 
curdle  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

To  make  clam  soup  clean  the  clams  as 
for  broth.  Place  them  in  an  iron  pot  on 
the  stove.  As  soon  as  they  open  take 
them  out  of  their  shells  and  chop  very  fine^ 
A  hardwood  bowl  and  a  two-bladed  chop- 
ping knife  is  the  best  apparatus  for  this 
job.  Strain  the  clam  liquor,  return  to  the 
pot,  add  minced  onions  to  taste  and  the 
chopped  clams;  simmer  gently  for  one  hour, 
thicken  to  taste  with  cracker  dust,  season 
with  sweet  herbs  and  pepper;  let  it  boil 
fast  for  ten  minutes,  take  off  the  stove  and 
add  some  hot  milk  and  a  lump  of  fresh 
butter.     Serve. 

Clam  chowder  is  an  old  sea  dish  whose 
popularity  seems  never  likely  to  wane. 
It  is  a  simple  dish  to  prepare,  although 
many  cooks  make  a  mystery  of  it.  Cut 
half  a  pound  of  streaky  salt  pork  into  small 
cubes.  Fry  in  an  iron  pot  together  with 
half  a  dozen  medium  sized  sliced  onions 
until  they  are  a  light  brown.  Chop  fifty 
hard  shell  clams  fine.  Peel  and  slice  thin 
a  dozen  large  raw  potatoes.  Break  up 
four  sea  biscuits  and  soak  till  soft  in  cold 
water  or  milk.  Scald  and  peel  and  slice 
six  ripe  and  juicy  tomatoes.  Put  these 
ingredients  into  the  pot  in  layers,  pour 
over  them  the  strained  juice  of  the  clams. 
Season  with  red  and  black  pepper,  sauces 
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and  herbs  to  taste.  Cover  an  inch  with 
hot  fresh  water  and  simmer  for  three  hours. 
A  pint  of  sound  California  claret  added 
just  before  serving  is  an  improvement. 
An  old  hen  makes  tip  top  chowder  cooked 
in  the  same  fashion. 

Fish  chowder  may  be  prepared  in  a 
similar  way.  Cod,  haddock,  sea  bass  and 
bluefish  are  good  made  into  a  chowder. 

The  soft  shell  clam  makes  a  delicate 
stew  or  broth.  The  tough  parts  should 
be  rejected  from  the  chopping  bowl.  Boiled 
for  twenty  minutes  and  eaten  from  the  shell 
with  a  little  butter  and  pepper  they  are 
also  very  appetizing.  A  big  potful  soon 
disappears. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  yachtsman 
neglecting  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  fish  fresh 
from  the  sea.  Fishing  tackle  should  al- 
ways be  car- 
ried. Blue- 
fish  and 
mackerel 
may  be 
caught  by 
trolling  and 
if  you  have 
fisherman's 
luck  once  in 
a  blue  moon 
a  Spanish 
mack  erel 
may  fall  to 
your  lot.  If 
so  that  day 
must  be 
marked  by 
a  white 
stone  for  a  Spanish  mackerel  transferred 
in  about  two  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail  from 
the  fish  hook  to  the  fry-pan  or  better  still, 
if  your  arrangements  permit,  to  the  gridiron 
or  broiler,  is  good  enough  for  the  gods  to 
feed  on.  Two  axioms  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  namely,  to  fry  in  plenty  of  boiling 
fat  Or  to  plunge  into  boiling  water.  Never 
humiliate  a  fish  by  placing  him  in  a  cold 
fry-pan  or  into  a  cooking  pot  of  cold  water. 

Before  frying  fish  dip  in  well  beaten  egg 
and  then  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  or 
cracker  dust,  dip  in  egg  again  and  then 
add  more  bread  crumbs  or  cracker  dust. 
This  is  for-  epicures.  For  ordinary  sea- 
farers if  the  fish  is  rolled  in  yellow  cornmeal 
without  the  egg  the  result  will  be  nearly 
the  same.  Cut  up  large  fish  into  suitable 
sizes,  but  fry  small  fish  whole. 


FIG.  5.       A  TRAVELING  COMPANION. 


Soft  shell  crabs  should  be  cooked  in 
boiling  fat.  When  brown  they  are  done. 
Ten  minutes  is  usually  enough  to  cook 
them  thoroughly. 

Always  when  you  boil  fish  of  any  kind 
indigenous  to  salt  water  or  fresh  put  them 
in  boiling  water  either  from  the  sea  or  fresh 
water  well  salted.  A  little  vinegar  added 
is  good.  A  two-pound  fish  should  cook 
sufiiciently  in  fifteen  or  at  most  twenty 
minutes.  Fish  with  white  flesh  take  longer 
to  boil  than  those  with  dark. 

An  excellent  sauce  for  boiled  fish  may 
be  made  thus:  Put  a  piece  of  butter  as 
big  as  an  egg  in  a  saucepan  or  a  tomato  can. 
Heat  till  it  bubbles,  add  a  heaping  table- 
spsonful  of  flour,  stir  till  quite  smooth, 
pour  slowly  into  this,  stirring  continually 
a  pint  of  the  water  the  fish  was  cooked  in 
and  add  two  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine. 
This  may  be  flavored  with  anchovy  sauce 
or  a  few  drops  of  Harvey  or  Worcestershire. 
Some  prefer  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon 
juice  or  even  vinegar.  Every  man  to  his 
taste ! 

When  a  very  little  boy  I  sailed  in  the 
Derwent,  a  small  schooner  engaged  in  carry- 
ing bottles  from  Sunderland  to  London. 
The  bottles  were  taken  in  from  the  factory 
where  they  were  made,  stowed  in  the  hold 
of  the  schooner  and  transported  to  a  wharf 
at  Wapping.  -  Bottles  are  a  clean  kind  of 
freight,  and  our  skipper  .being  a  very  par- 
ticular kind  of  a  man  the  Derwent  was  kept 
as  bright  as  a  new  pin  outside  and  inside, 
alow  and  aloft.  Of  this  dashing  little 
vessel  I  was  cook  and  cabin  boy.  There 
was  no  regular  galley  on  deck,  simply  an 
iron  cooking  stove  erected  on  the  foreside 
of  the  mainmast  and  on  that  in  storm 
and  calm  I  boiled  and  baked  for  a  crew 
of  four  for  more  than  a  year — in  fact  till  I 
quit  the  coasting  trade  and  signed  away 
foreign.  My  skipper  took  me  under  his 
special  guidance.  The  grub  had  to  be  well 
cooked  and  the  deck  kept  spotless  or  I 
used  to  suffer.  Skipper  and  mate  were 
epicures  after  a  fashion,  so  I  had  to  keep 
my  weather  eye  open. 

My  experience  in  merchant  vessels  and 
pleasure  craft,  has  fitted  me  to  write 
with  some  small  assumption  of  authority  on 
the  subject  of  sea  cooking.  Some  of  my 
methods  may  seem  queer  and  perhaps  gro- 
tesque, but  condemn  them  not  till  you 
have  tested  them  in  the  crucible  of  ex- 
periment. 
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GOLF    IN    COLORADO 


By   S.   H.   Thompson,  Jr, 


GOLF  from  its  very  inception  has  occu- 
pied a  unique  position  in  its  environ- 
ment in  Colorado.  An  apparently 
unsoluble  enigma  presented  itself  to  the 
pioneers  of  the  game,  who  were  confronted 
with  inaccessible  mountain  sides  and  arid 
plains.  But  the  enthusiasts  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Denver  were  determined  to  conquer 
these  conditions.  Practical  minds  soon  con- 
cluded that  the  only  feasible  method  to 
pursue  was  to  lay  the  course  out  on  the 
plains  and  follow  the  irrigating  system  of 
the  farmers — ditch  the  streams  of  melting 
snow  from  off  the  mountain  sides  and  guide 
water  down  over  the  prairie.  Much,  money 
and  time  was  consumed  in  this  task,  but  as 
a  monument  of  their  labor,  the  Overland 
Club  now  occupies  a  picturesque  oasis  in  a 
sandy  desert.  The  site  selected,  near 
the  Platte  River  and  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Rockies,  is  within  a  few  minutes'  'bus  ride 
to  the  electric  car,  and  a  half  hour's  journey 
from  the  center  of  the  business  portion  of 
Denver.  The  grounds  are  used  conjointly 
by  the  Overland  Driving  Club,  which  orig- 
inally occupied  the  entire  place,  and  the 
Overland  Golf  Club.  A  pleasant  shade  is 
spread  over  the  approach  to  the  club-house 
by  tall  Cottonwood  trees,  while  the  road 
winding  through  this  grove,  presents  the 
first  introduction  to  the  main  irrigating 
ditch,  a  tortuous  canal,  some  twelve  feet  in 
width,  and  filled  in  season  with  a  swift  flow- 
ing stream.     From  the  driveway  one  may 


obtain  a  panoramic  view  of  the  grounds,  and 
especially  the  two  fenced  racing  tracks,  one 
within  the  other.  Occupying  the  inclosure 
of  the  interior  track  as  a  center,  the  golf 
course  radiates  in  all  directions  beyond  the 
exterior  track.  High  above  the  latter  and 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  river  there  is 
a  bend  in  the  great  irrigating  ditch,  which 
offers  an  exceedingly  difficult  bunker.  This 
stream  upon  the  crest  of  an  elevation  fifteen 
feet  above,  and  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  third  tee,  has  brought  so  many  players 
to  grief,  that  it  has  been  aptly  termed  "  hell's 
hole."  By  means  of  pipes  the  water  is 
gravitated  down  under  the  tracks  and  out 
into  a  network  of  small  waterways,  whose 
banks  form  bunkers.  But  there  is  no  uni- 
form hight  in  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
the  ditches  which  fringe  the  border  of  the 
greens,  as  large  or  deep  as  the  one  which 
is  used  as  a  reservoir.  These  obstacles  are 
so  numerous  that  they  become  quite  formid- 
able pitfalls,  and  make  the  course  sufficiently 
difficult. 

Eastern  players  who  visit  the  club  in  the 
morning  with  the  intention  of  playing  later, 
must  experience  a  feeling  of  despair  as  they 
watch  the  ground  keepers  calmly  perforate 
the  canals  in  numerous  places,  till  the  links 
becomes  a  veritable  swamp.  But  that 
thirsty  soil,  which  does  not  get  more  than  a 
month  of  natural  moisture  during  the  entire 
year,  drinks  up  the  water  with  the  voracity 
of  a  sponge,  leaving  the  turf  in  excellent 
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condition  for  the  afternoon  play.  At  the 
present  time  the  course  consists  of  nine 
holes,  though  one  of  eighteen  will  soon  be 
completed.  The  distances  between  the 
greens  vary  greatly,  the  longest  being  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  yards  and  the  shortest 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Aside  from 
"  hell's  hole"  there  are  two  other  parts  of  the 
course  which  demand  the  most  accurate 
playing.  One  of  these  is  from  the  fourth  to 
the  fifth  green,  known  as  "Waterloo." 
Here  the  player  has  an  opportunity  for  an 
unobstructed  drive  of  two  hundred  yards 
before  he  again  encounters  the  main  irri- 
gating ditch.  To  get  over  this  and  avoid  the 
clumps  of  trees  which  flank  both  sides  of  the 
direction  to  the  next  green,  which  is  ob- 
scured by  a  descent,  is  considered  a  difficult 
feat.  But  perhaps  the  most  deceptive  hole 
is  the  shortest  one.  With  accuracy  one  may 
reach  the  green  in  a  single  stroke,  yet  the 
slightest  ill  luck  will  land  the  ball  in  one  of 
the  ditches,  or  carry  it  over  the  fence  on  to 
the  race  track,  and  give  probably  a  score  of 
four. 

A  comparative  idea  of  the  course  and  the 
skill  of  some  of  the  members  may  be  drawn 
from  the  scores  made  by  champion  Vardon 
and  the  leading  players  of  the  club.  H. 
Vardon  accomplished  the  round  twice  in 
thirty-four  strokes,  with  a  general  average 
of  several  points  higher.  Russell,  the 
late  instructor  of  the  club,  had  a  record  of 


thirty-five,  while  the  most  meritorious  per- 
formance among  the  amateurs  is  that  of 
Mr.  Fairbanks,  who  has  made  it  in  thirty- 
six.  He  is  an  Englishman  by  birth  and 
learned  the  game  in  the  old  country.  Lately 
he  has  added  to  his  list  of  victories  by 
winning  the  championship  of  California. 
Following  close  upon  him  is  the  record  of 
thirty-seven,  made  by  Mr.  Woodward,  a 
native  of  Colorado,  who  learned  the  game 
at  Overland  Park.  The  skill  of  Mr.  Hall, 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  has  been  playing 
but  a  short  time,  augurs  well  for  a  brilliant 
career.  This  lad  has  finished  a  round  in 
thirty-nine  strokes.  Aside  from  a  number 
of  "comers,"  who  are  hovering  close  to  the 
forty  mark,  there  is  the  usual  crowd  of 
mediocres,  who  either  for  the  pure  sport  of 
the  game,  or  because  of  its  health  producing 
results,  are  found  going  over  the  course  with 
indefatigable  constancy.  Colorado's  clim- 
ate is  proverbial  for  its  mildness  and  the 
persistency  with  which  the  sun  shines.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last  two  weeks  in  March 
and  the  first  two  in  April,  there  is  almost 
continuous  golf  weather.  Such  an  environ- 
ment has  produced  its  logical  results  in  the 
number  of  players,  who,  though  neophytes, 
have  shown  really  excellent  form. 

The  home  built  by  the  members,  situated 
under  the  shadows  of  the  Rockies  and  yet 
on  a  flat  plain,  is  the  center  of  the  society 
life    of    Denver,   the    Mecca   of  temporarj' 
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sojourners  and  of  an  extensive  leisure  class. 
To  drive  out  in  the  afternoon,  play  a  round 
or  two,  partake  of  supper  on  the  spacious 
veranda,  and  enjoy  the  gentle  snow-cooled 
breezes,  which  float  down  from  the  peaks, 
is  sufficiently  alluring  to  have  built  up  a  club 
of  three  hundred  members,  with  a  discourag- 
ingly  long  waiting  list.  Tennis,  which  is 
rapidly  regaining  its  pristine  vigor  in  the 
West,  has  compelled  recognition  in  the  home 
of  its  present  victorious  rival,  and  the  club 
has  constructed  two  fairly  fast  courts,  which 
were  the  scene  of  an  interesting  tournament 
last  autumn.  The  bowling  alleys  have  also 
drawn  about  them  a  crowd  of  devotees. 
These  adjuncts,  together  with  a  small  but 
suitable  ballroom  lend  additional  charm, 
and  make  the  place  a  well-equipped  country 
club. 

But  golf  enthusiasts,  not  satisfied  with 
surmounting  the  difficulties  of  the  plains, 
have  introduced  the  game  in  Estes  Park,  a 
stretch  of  land  covering  ten  thousand  acres. 


and  completely  invested  by  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  fourteen  thousand  feet 
high.  The  park  itself  is  eight  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level,  an  elevation  which 
guarantees  protection  from  heat.  Two 
turbulent  mountain  streams  sweep  down 
through  the  valleys,  giving  a  green  touch  to 
nature,  which  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the- 
usual  sombreness  of  the  Rockies.  It  so 
fascinated  Lord  Dunraven  and  a  party 
accompanying  him,  years  ago,  that  they 
bought  up  a  great  tract  and  erected  a  hotel 
upon  it.  Perhaps  an  additional  charm  lies 
in  the  fact  that  after  traveling  by  rail  fifty 
miles  from  Denver,  one  has  a  further  trip  of 
twenty-five  more  upon  a  stage  coach  from 
which  is  revealed  some  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing vistas  in  Colorado.  Such  enticing 
opportunities  for  sport  are  offered,  as  moun- 
tain climbing,  trout  fishing,  hunting  in 
season,  and  games  of  every  description  on 
horseback,  that  each  summer  there  is  quite- 
an    exodus    from    Denver    to    the    ranches. 
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scattered  through  the  Park.  After  wander- 
ing over  the  hills  for  some  time  in  quest  of  a 
location,  a  course  was  finally  agreed  upon 
near  Elkhorn  Lodge,  within  easy  access  of 
the  log  casino  of  that  ranch.  It  was  out  of 
the  question  to  construct  grass  greens  at  a 
hight  where  it  was  not  possible  to  pipe 
water,  so  the  players  were  compelled  to  use 
sand,  and  for  cups  resorted  to  tin  cans. 
Interest  in  the  sport  has  steadUy  increased 
in  the  Park,  so  much  so  that  near  the  Eng- 
lish hotel,  on  Lord  Dunraven's  property, 
a  rival  course  has  been  laid  out.  Contests 
are  held  several  times  during  the  season, 
in  which  as  many  as  thirty  have  participated. 


will  tumble  down  an  incline  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  unless  a  lucky  stone  bars  it. 
From  this  tee  to  the  fourth  the  player  should 
summon  aU  his  skill  and  call  the  fates  to 
his  assistance.  A  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  ground  rises  to  an  eminence,  which  com- 
pared to  the  ordinary  artificial  bunker  on 
an  eastern  course  is  a  Pike's  Peak.  At 
the  very  apex  of  this  hill  there  are  clumps 
of  pines,  fifty  feet  apart,  through  which 
one  must  guide  the  ball,  and  at  the  same 
time  must  measure  with  exact  precision ' 
the  force  which  he  puts  in  his  drive,  or  run 
the  risk  of  again  encountering  one  of  these 
temper   destroying    inclines.     To   play   the 


ELKHORN    LODGE     (,OLF    (  (H   KsE,     ESTES    PARK THE    LOG     CASIXO. 


It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  these  courses,  without  laying 
oneself  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  exagger- 
ation, so  that  it  is  perhaps  safest  to  merely 
hint  at  a  few  of  the  difficulties,  unvarnished 
by  adjectives.  On  the  way  to  the  first 
hole  of  the  Elkhorn  Lodge  links  there  is  ^ 
hazard  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
thirty  deep,  the  ground  rising  from  the 
further  side  of  this  ravine,  in  a  difficult 
angle  to  the  green.  No  obstacle  of  note, 
obstructs  the  direction  to  the  second  hole 
except  a  row  of  pine  trees,  located  a  few 
feet  off  the  direct  line.  The  next  drive 
is  so  short  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  iron 
and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  who  goes  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  green,  for  his  ball 


next  hole  properly  requires  the  ready  use/ 
of  the  lofter  to  carry  the  ball  over  the  top 
of  a  granite  wall,  lying  directly  in  front  of 
the  tee,  not  over  fifty  feet  away,  and  in  some: 
places  twelve  feet  high.  Should  the  player 
be  unfortunate  enough  not  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient rise,  he  might  as  well  give  up  the  score- 
for  that  hole,  as  the  ball  wiU  rebound  from, 
the  rock  and  tumble  down  a  hill.  Finally 
when  it  stops,  the  wall  will  stUl  confront 
it.  Gigantic  trees,  felled  in  prehistoric 
times,  are  strewn  over  the  entire  course,. 
but  these  cause  little  worry  to  the  player 
who  has  been  circumventing  bouldeirs 
and  living  pines.  Yet  with  aU  these  diffi- 
culties, it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  those  who 
have    gone    over    this    and    the    Overland. 
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courses,  vary  but  a  few  points  in  their 
respective  scores.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Elkhorn  Lodge  course  is  shorter,  this  ad- 
vantage is  far  outAveighed  by  the  obstacles 
one  has  to  contend  with  on  its  sand  greens. 
A  most  convincing  illustration  of  this  is 
revealed  at  the  approach  to  the  seventh 
hole.  There  are  few  impediments  to  over- 
come and  the  green  in  plain  view  from  the 
sixth  tee  looks  easy;  the  deception  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  green  is  located  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill,  at  an  angle  of  descent  parallel 
to  it.  The  green  may  be  made  in  two 
strokes,  but  if  perchance  the  ball  has  any 
extra  momentum  "it  is  sure  to  roll  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  scraped  place,  and  then 
it  is  in  the  realm  of  chance  as  to  the  number 
of  strokes  it  will  require  to  climb  up  to  the 
hole.  On  such  a  course  skill  with  the  lofter 
is   the   greatest    essential,    while   the    only 


while  on  the  other  hand  the  Elkhorn  pre- 
sents perhaps  the  most  natural  and  least 
cared  for  course  in  the  State. 

Between  these  extremes,  the  flourishing 
Town  and  Gown  Club  of  Colorado  Springs 
occupies  a  secure  position  of  prosperity. 
Though  it  has  a  membership  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  drawn  from  a  city  of  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  still  the  enthusiasm 
has  not  reached  its  zenith.  The  club  has 
been  content  with  a  course  laid  out  on  a 
rolling  prairie,  which  knows  not  the  bene- 
fits of  irrigation.  There  are  some  extenu- 
ating circumstances  which  might  be  pre- 
sented as  an  excuse  for  the  club,  namely 
that  the  grounds  are  some  distance  from 
the  city  waterworks  and  the  plane  of  the 
course  is  above  the  level  of  the  irrigating 
ditches.  It  should  not  be  long  however, 
till  the  pecuniary  strength  of  the  club  will 
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clubs  one  need  carry  are  a  driver,  putter, 
and  lofter,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a 
brassie. 

Near  the  entrance  to  these  links  there  is 
a  structure,  built  of  unhewn  logs,  and 
dignified  by  the  name  Casino,  which  though 
it  lacks  some  of  the  modern  conveniences, 
serves  its  purpose  well  in  such  a  "roughing 
country"  being  fitted  up  with  a  bath-room, 
billiard  tables  and  a  dancing  hall. 

Golf  has  become  a  thoroughly  established 
game  in  Colorado,  competing  against  many 
popular  outdoor  sports,  and  perhaps  con- 
tending with  greater  difficulties  than  are 
found  in  any  other  State.  Clubs  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  the  outlying  towns,  building 
their  links  with  more  or  less  care.  The 
Overland  Club  grounds  show  unquestion- 
ably  the  highest  state  of  man's  handiwork. 


become  such  as  to  permit  an  outlay  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  water 
over  the  links.  As  in  all  games  the  number 
of  star  players  bears  a  low  ratio  to  the  total 
participants,  in  so  far  the  number  of 
superior  players  of  eastern  States  will  con- 
tinue greater  than  in  Colorado,  but  this 
supremacy  in  numbers  may  perhaps  be 
offset  in  part  by  the  almost  uninterrupted 
practice,  obtainable  in  such  a  balmy  climate. 
Colorado  Springs  has  still  another  club 
of  which  its  members  may  be  justly  proud. 
The  Cheyenne  Mountain  Country  Club,  lo- 
cated at  the  mouth  of  the  famous  Cheyenne. 
Canyon,  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain 
on  whose  slopes  its  course  is  situated,  a 
peak  whose  beauty  assumes  a  A-ariety  of 
unexpected  charms  Avith  each  change  of 
view.      For   ten  years  the    original    mem- 
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bers  struggled  to  establish  themselves  as 
a  permanent  club.  At  first,  being  without 
a  house,  they  played  only  in  summer, 
though  the  winter  climate  is  not  more 
rigorous  than  in  Denver.  But  since  a 
first-class  hotel  has  been  erected  and 
the  members  of  the  club  have  ensconced 
themselves  in  a  pretty  well-equipped  house, 
the  struggle  for  existence  has  become  past 
history,  while  the  club  has  formed  itself 
into  an  exclusive  close  corporation  with  a 
limited  membership  of  one  hundred.  Now, 
on  this  course  of  nine  holes,  relieved  of  the 
mountain  barrenness  by  small  oak  trees  and 


a  gentle  flowing   stream,   the  game   is   in- 
dulged in  both  winter  and  summer. 

The  influence  of  golf  has  reached  even 
the  confines  of  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Glenwood  Springs,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
sulphur  baths  and  mountain  scenery,  is 
still  in  its  infancy  with  respect  to  the  sport. 
The  hotel  has  a  course  laid  out  in  the  valley 
below  it  and  commanding  an  excellent  view 
of  Mt.  Sopris.  Fortunately  two  of  the  holes 
are  on  one  end  of  the  polo  grounds,  which 
are  sown  in  grass  and  thus  make  this  part 
of  the  course  very  acceptable.  But  Glen- 
wood  has   a  bugbear  to   deal   with,  which 
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is  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the 
aridness  of  the  plains.  Once  the  player 
has  left  the  polo  grounds  his  steps  will 
stir  up  clouds  of  red  dust,  which  become 
of   such    density    that     he    is    completely 


enveloped  and  the  ball  lost  from  view  every 
time  the  lofter  is  used.  Until  this  dis- 
agreeable obstacle  is  removed  by  irrigating, 
golf  will  not  come  to  its  full  popularity  in 
Glenwood. 


THE    WAYSIDE    PUP 


By   Hon.  John   S.   Wise 


THE  utter  lack  of  consideration  for  the 
prejudices,  the  feelings,  and  even  the 
rights  of  others,  shown  by  the  own- 
ers of  pets,  human  and  animal,  presents  an 
amusing  and  sometimes  an  irritating  study 
of  human  selfishness.  A  mother  naturally 
thinks  her  baby  beautiful  and  incapable  of 
annoying  or  offending  the  sensibilities  of  any 
one;  and  because  she  even  welcomes  oppor- 
tunities to  make  sacrifices  for  her  offspring, 
she  unconsciously  assumes  that  others  will 
share  these  feelings,  and  that,  if  not  actually 
gratified,  they  will,  at  least,  cheerfully  con- 
done things  which  would  confessedly  be 
annoying  if  not  done  by  the  baby.  To  a 
less  degree  the  same  obtuseness  is  visible 
in  the  infatuated  possessors  of  pet  animals, 
birds  and  reptiles.  The  culmination  of  this 
was  reached  when,  some  years  ago,  tame 
chameleons,  worn  at  dinners  upon  the  corsage, 
were  the  fad  of  fashionable  society  women. 
It  apparently  never  occurred  to  them  that 
the  sight  of  the  loathsome  little  things  de- 
stroyed the  ai^petites  of  half  the  company. 
There  is  one  tribunal  in  which  pets  are 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  law 
looks  at  them  with  a  grim,  unsentimental 
aspect,  and  deals  with  them  without  emo- 
tional insanity.  It  has  gone  so  far  that  in. 
a  certain  case  it  even  declared  a  baby  to  be, 
on  the  facts  presented,  a  nuisance.  Tho 
parents  of  this  anomalous  baby  lived  in 
apartments  above  a  neighbor,  who  was  a 
bachelor.  They  kept  him  awake  o'  nights 
by  rolling  the  baby  back  and  forth  in  his 
cunning  little  carriage,  and  by  singing 
lullabies  to  him  until  the  "  wee  sina'  hours." 
Now,  that  was  a  touching  evidence  of 
parental  love;  but  the  court  granted  the 
bachelor  an  injunction,  holding  that  the 
parents  had  converted  what  was  doubtless 
a  joy  and  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  to 


humanity,  into  a  nuisance ;  and  the  chancel- 
lor, while  disclaiming  the  power,  or  even  the- 
inclination,  to  enjoin  parents  from  having 
or  possessing  a  baby,  held  that  they  must 
confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the 
legal  maxim,  which  exacts  that  every  man 
shall  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  another 
— sic  utere  tuo  ut  non  alienum  Iccdas. 

Possibly,  in  the  case  cited,  the  baby  was 
not,  after  aU,  held  to  constitute  the  nuisance, 
and  the  gist  of  the  nuisance  was  the  manner- 
in  which  the  parents  used  the  baby  carriage.. 
If  so,  so  be  it;  for  the  writer  favors  babies, 
and  the  subject  under  discussion  is  pets  of 
the  other  varieties  above  mentioned.  There^ 
are  many  such,  which,  innocent  enough  in 
themselves,  may  become  nuisances  by  rea- 
son of  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  or 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
allowed  to  affect  others.  I  recall  one  such 
instance  within  my  own  experience,  where 
the  circumstances  altered  the  case.  Many 
years  ago  I  lived  in  a  house  to  which  was 
attached  a  large  yard.  Upon  a  visit  to  a 
friend  in  the  country  his  fine  Brahma 
chickens  so  pleased  me  that  I  resolved  to 
rear  Brahmas  in  town.  Accordingly  I 
built  a  chicken  house,  supplied  it  with 
Brahmas,  enjoyed  the  experiment  im- 
mensely, and  aU  went  well,  except  that  my 
Brahma  rooster  had  a  thunderous  voice 
which  he  released  mercilessly  upon  the 
neighborhood  from  about  three  o'clock  in 
the.  morning  until  sunrise.  One  of  my 
neighbors,  the  late  Shakspere  Caldwell,  was 
a  charming  friend,  in  delicate  health,  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  and  a  sufferer  from 
asthma  and  insomnia.  Upon  a  certain 
morning  I  had  occasion  to  rise  very  early 
to  take  my  father  to  the  steamer  in  our  car- 
riage, and  the  hour  compelled  me  to  be  my 
own    coachman.     The    rooster    had    been 
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unusually  vociferous.  As  I  was  passing 
through  the  yard  to  the  stable,  I  discovered  a 
man,  scarcely  discernible,  in  the  gray  of  day- 
break, standing  in  the  street,  watching  our 
hen-house  intently  and  coughing  violently. 
"Ah!"  exclaimed  he,  with  an  air  of  despera- 
tion, as  he  recognized  me,  "I  have  spent  a 
week  trying  to  locate  that  bird!  I  have 
had  a  bad  night.  Was  kept  awake  by 
asthma  until  very  late.  Just  as  I  was  falling 
into  a  sweet  sleep  that  idiot  rooster  began  his 
frightful,  ceaseless  crowing,  and  I  have  not 
closed  my  eyes  the  whole  night.  It  has  been 
the  same  thing  for  a  fortnight.  I  will  give 
you  ten  dollars  for  the  rooster,  and  murder 
you  both  if  you  refuse."  Pitiable  as  were 
the  bottom  facts,  the  scene  was  ludicrous 
beyond  description.  Mr.  Caldwell  had  once 
been  upon  the  stage.  His  manner  and 
speech  were  just  such  as  when,  in  days  gone 
by,  he  had  shouted,  "  Off  with  his  head.  So 
much  for  Buckingham."  Forrest  himself 
was  never  more  intense.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  nuisance  was  immediately 
abated,  not  for  the  price  offered  or  the 
threat,  but  because  I  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  inconsiderateness  which  had  made  me 
keep  the  nuisance  so  long,  and  I  hastened 
to  atone  for  such  an  imposition  upon  a 
friend.  Brahma  roosters  are,  in  certain 
places,  most  desirable  pets;  but  it  depends 
on  surrounding  circumstances,  not  alto- 
gether yielding  to  our  own  fancies. 

A  famous  litigation  over  a  dog  occurred 
in  Washington  some  years  ago,  when  the 
Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  sought  to  abate  the 
nuisance  of  a  barking  dog  in  the  adjoining 
yard  of  the  Hon.  Fernando  Wood.  Mr. 
Wood's  family  proved  that  it  was  a  most 
attractive  dog  of  faultless  pedigree,  but 
Mr.  Hewitt  proved  that  he  was  too  stren- 
uous in  voice  to  be  an  acceptable  city 
neighbor.  I  had  but  recently  a  similar 
trying  experience.  A  friend  presented  me 
with  a  finely  bred  Chesapeake  Bay  dog. 
"Sandy"  was  a  wonderful  swimmer  and 
great  retriever  of  ducks,  highly  prized  for 
these  inherited  qualities.  Returning  after 
an  absence  to  our  country  place,  where  he 
was  kept,  I  found  he  had  been  killed  by  a 
neighbor.  The  natural  first  feeling  of 
indignation  gave  way  to  acquiescence 
upon  learning  the  facts,  and  I  was  even 
grateful  that  my  outraged  neighbors  did 
not  call  upon  me  for  damages.  They  had 
succeeded  unusually  well  that  year  in  their 
hatchings    of    young    ducks,    which    were 


growing  rapidly.  Imagine  their  feelings 
upon  a  certain  morning,  when,  looking  out 
from  their  windows  upon  the  marsh  where 
their  ducklings  fed,  they  beheld  my  Sandy 
chasing  them  in  every  direction,  nipping 
them  through  the  backs  as  he  overtook 
them  and  fetching  them,  dead,  one  by  one, 
to  the  shore,  in  the  most  approved  style 
of  a  water  dog.  It  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
duty  on  his  part,  but,  as  it  had  occurred 
several  times  before  and  was  likely  to  occur 
again  and  again,  the  man  of  the  house  ob- 
tained such  poor  satisfaction  as  was  left  to 
him  by  filling  Sandy  with  a  load  of  duck 
shot,  and  I  had  no  right  to  complain  or 
to  claim  redress.  Yet  Sandy  was  a  charm- 
ing pet,  and  his  loss  was  bemoaned  and 
resented  by  his  less  mature  and  less  legally 
instructed  lovers. 

There  are  nuisances  and  nuisances  among 
pets.  But  of  all  such  nuisances  the  most 
offensive,  the  most  common,  and  the  least 
cared  for,  but  most  obtrusively  contended 
for,  is  the  wayside  pup.  Apparently  the 
first  care  of  people  who  live  upon  highways 
in  the  country  is  to  provide  themselves 
with  one  or  more  dogs.  The  rights  or  com- 
fort or  safety  of  travelers  upon  the  highway 
do  not  appear  to  be  considered  when  this 
inevitable  step  is  taken.  The  quality  of 
these  animals  varies,  but  not  always  in 
accord  with  the  condition  of  the  owner. 
Indeed,  while  the  aristocratic  resident 
appears  to  affect  the  plebeian  wayside  pup 
the  plebeian  is  loj'al  to  his  corresponding 
class  of  canines.  As  a  result  the  majority 
of  roadside  pups  are  curs  and  tramps, 
regardless  of  ownership.  Presumably  the 
patrician  dogs,  being  valuable,  are  provided 
with  kennels,  confined  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
Any  kind  of  dog  is  deemed  good  enough, 
by  all  kinds  of  owners,  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  roadside  dog  or  guard  dog  as  such 
nondescripts  are  commonly  designated. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  invade  the  sanctity 
of  this  type  in  his  home.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  find  him  lying  on  the  front  porch  or  in 
the  front  yard  of  his  owner  as  we  approach. 
True  it  is  that  we  must  on  such  occasions 
busy  ourselves  conjecturing  whether  our 
shoes  are  strong  enough  to  kick  his  teeth 
down  his  throat  if  he  attacks  us;  true  also 
it  is  that  this  representative  of  Our  host 
guarding  his  door  mat  keeps  us  for  some 
time  in  doubt  whether  instead  of  leaving  a 
visiting  card  we  will  deposit  a  portion  of 
our   trousers    as    the    price    of   pulling    his 
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door  bell,  and  as  a  sign  of  our  hurried  de- 
parture. True  further,  that  these  dangers 
passed,  we  may  be  sniffed  at,  even  after 
we  have  entered  the  house  and  kept  uneasy, 
while  the  guard  dog  debates  whether  he  will 
treat  us  as  friend  or  food.  But  all  these 
things  to  which  we  must  submit  spring  from 
another  legal  maxim  that  every  man's 
house  is  his  castle  and  if  we  wish  to  enjoy 
his  hospitality  it  must  be  upon  his  own 
terms  including  his  right  to  fill  his  castle 
with  his  dogs. 

But  these  things,  and  many  others  which 
I  might  set  forth,  sink  into  utter  insig- 
nificance when  contrasted  with  the  daily 
annoyance  of  being  chased  and  snapped 
at  upon  the  highway  by  wayside  pups  the 
property  of  owners  whom  we  do  not  even 
know,  who  take  no  trouble  to  restrain 
their  nuisances,  or  who,  if  they  witness 
their  depredations,  are  amused  at,  rather 
than  disturbed,  by  what  they  consider 
evidence  of  "harmless  vivacity."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  accidents  upon  the  highways  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  "public  playfulness",  so 
to  speak,  of  dogs.  As  a  rule,  owners  of  dogs 
regard  it  in  that  light  and  meet  complaints 
with  the  complacent  response  that  the  dog 
meant  no  harm  and  was  only  giving  vent 
to  his  exuberant  good  nature  by  bounding 
over  the  fence,  chasing  our  horses,  springing 
at  their  noses  or  nibbling  at  their  heels  and 
frightening  them  into  a  runaway.  Never- 
theless the  nuisance  is  not  a  whit  less  danger- 
ous or  annoying  because  of  such  assurances. 
Instances  are  common  where  dogs  of  this 
kind,  loafing  habitually  along  a  highway, 
ply  their  avocation  so  assiduously  and 
without  any  sort  of  restraint,  after  full 
notice  to  owners,  that  none  but  experienced 
drivers  dare  pass  the  places  which  they 
infest.  Many  horses  are  perfectly  gentle, 
but  spirited  and  nervous.  Unalarmed  they 
might  be  driven  by  women  and  even  children 
who  are,  however,  deprived  of  that  pleasure 
and  dare  not  make  the  attempt  in  streets 
and  lanes,  where  the  danger  of  runaways 
and  breakups  by  reason  of  these  wayside 
pups  is  ever  present.  Cooperative  effort 
by  those  thus  outraged  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  it.  By  organizing 
and  vigorously  attacking  the  evil  they  may 
and  will  undoubtedly  abate  the  nuisance. 
In  the  first  instance,  notice  should  be  given 
by  the  injured  party  to  owners  of  wayside 
pups  of  their  propensity  to  this  character 


of  mischief.  If  such  notice  is  given  the 
owner  of  the  dog  will  be  responsible  for  the 
damage  thereafter  occurring  if  he  fails  to 
restrain  his  dog.  This  has  been  expressly 
and  repeatedly  decided  in  many  States, 
New  York  included. 

An  owner  who  keeps  a  mischievous  dog 
after  notice  of  its  vicious  propensities, 
is  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  it,  and  cannot 
escape  the  liability  by  saying  that  the  dog 
was  not  vicious  or  that  he  did  not  know  the 
fact.  If  what  the  dog  does  alarms  horses 
and  people,  and  results  in  damages,  the 
owner  who  still  permits  it  to  go  unrestrained  ^ 
after  notice  does  so  at  his  own  risk.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  attempt  to  destroy  one 
of  these  brutes  unless  it  is  in  the  act  of  at- 
tacking one's  person  or  property.  It  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  suit  by  the  owner,  who, 
in  such  a  proceeding,  is  apt  to  convince  a 
jury  of  neighbors  that  the  dog  was  doing  no 
harm,  and  to  magnify  a  fifty-cent  cur  into  a 
five  hundred  dollar  thoroughbred.  The  right 
thing  to  do  in  such  a  case,  after  being  at- 
tacked, is  to  drive  straight  to  the  nearest 
police  station,  and  return  with  a  public  of- 
ficer to  identify  the  cur,  and  then  to  see 
that  he  sets  on  foot  a  public  proceeding  to 
abate  the  nuisance.  It  would  be  worse  than 
idle  in  such  a  case  to  drive  back  to  the  house 
of  the  owner.  One  would  surely  get  little 
sympathy  there.  In  all  probability  the 
family,  sitting  on  the  portico  when  the  dog 
startled  your  horse,  enjoyed  the  race  greatly. 
You  would  perhaps  hear  more  admiration 
expressed  by  them  at  the  agility  or  speed 
displayed  by  the  dog  than  regret  at  your 
own  discomfiture.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
if  you  think  you  have  no  redress.  There 
is  ample  vindication  for  you  if  you  pursue 
it.  But  it  will  never  come  until  travelers 
upon  the  highways  take  concerted  action  to 
obtain  it. 

People  who  are  entitled  to  drive  upon  a 
highway  and  whose  enjoyment  of  that  right 
is  thus  seriously  interfered  with,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  well-recognized  and  defined  legal 
nuisance,  and  their  remedies  are  threefold: 
preventive,     compensatory     and     punitive. 

The  preventive  remedy  is  by  injunction 
and  sundry  decisions  of  the  State  of  New 
York  declare  that  the  courts,  on  being  satis- 
fied of  the  existence  of  the  nuisance,  and  that 
it  is  annoying,  threatens  injury,  and  is  con- 
tinuous, will  enjoin  dog  owners  from  allowing 
their  animals  to  remain  at  large  upon  the 
highway.     The  compensatory  remedy  is  by 
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private  action  for  damages,  but  the  party 
resorting  to  it  should,  in  order  to  succeed, 
be  provided  with  evidence  to  show  that  the 
dog  owner  had  previous  notice  of  the  dog's 
mischievous  tendencies  and  neglected  to 
restrain  or  confine  him.  The  punitive 
remedy  is  by  securing  the  indictment  of  the 
dog  owner  for  maintaining  a  nuisance,  and 
by  reporting  the  dog  to  the  police  authorities 
and  having  it  killed.  The  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  has  reiterated  the  established 
English  doctrine  that  ''  a  person  keeping  a 
mischievous  animal,  with  knowledge  of  its 
propensities,  is  bound  to  keep  it  secure  at 
his  peril,  and  that  if  he  does  mischief,  negli- 
gence is  presumed."  And  this  description 
of  mischief  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  mis- 
chief of  biting.  The  mischiefs  resulting 
from  dogs  running  out  upon  the  highway 
and  alarming  teams  are  as  great,  as  threat- 
ening, and  as  dangerous,  as  the  other  mis- 
chief from  the  habit  of  biting.     It  is  said: 


"  In  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  useless, 
vicious  dogs  should  be  extirpated,  and 
liability  for  all  mischief  they  may  perpetrate 
is  a  penalty  none  too  severe  for  the  person 
who  keeps  them  alive,  with  knowledge  of 
their  propensities!" 

The  law  books  are  full  of  decisions  which, 
if  studied,  will  convince  those  who  delight 
in  the  possession  of  roadside  pups,  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  others,  that  they  may  some 
day  discover  that  "The  sweetest  honey  is 
loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness."  That 
a  dog  is  too  playful  and  too  good  tempered 
is  sometimes  as  much  a  nuisance  to  other 
people,  as  one  that  is  surly,  ill-tempered 
and  vicious.  In  a  word,  that  if  a  man 
wants  a  dog,  he  must  take  care  of  it,  and 
must  not  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  allow- 
ing it  to  inflict  itself  upon  others  who  do 
not  want  it  and  are  annoyed  or  endangered 
by  its  uninvited  and  often  disagreeable 
attentions. 


HOUSEBOATS    AND    HOUSEBOATERS 


By   Louise  Willis   Snead 


THE  love  of  adventure,  novelty, 
sport,  ozone,  nature,  inspiration, 
what  not? — all  appeal  to  the  holi- 
day-seeker, and  nowhere  may  all  these  be 
found  to  better  advantage  than  in  house- 
boating.  The  floating  palace  with  all  the 
improvements  and  conveniences  of  modern 
science  may  be  the  highest  representative 
form  of  the  American  houseboat,  but  in 
the  dear,   delightfully  serene  and   slothful 


In  citing  various  types  of  the  waterway 
camps  there  is  a  world  of  suggestion  for 
prospective  gypsies  of  the  sea.  Beginning 
with  the  unpretentious,  lovable  little  craft 
which  any  man  might  aspire  to  own  (the 
houseboat  is  distinctly  within  the  reach 
of  people  of  moderate  means),  the  first 
requisites  are  a  raft  or  float  and  a  cabin, 
or,  better  still,  a  strong,  seaworth}-  scow 
and   a  deckhouse,  the  former  calked,  the 
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ark,  or  even  the  crude  flatboat,  there  is  to 
be  had,  if  not  the  luxuries  of  the  former, 
all  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  .from  house- 
boating.  There  is  a  picturesqueness  in  the 
fleet  of  small  boats  anchored  about  the 
parent  craft,  catboats,  skifi^s,  canoes, 
launches,  all  bespeak  racing,  sailing,  rowing, 
swimming,  fishing,  crabbing,  shooting,  in 
short,  every  aquatic  pleasure.  To  add  to 
the  picnic  aspect  of  the  life  tents  may  be 
pitched  on  neighboring  shores  and  balsam 
or  cedar  arbors  constructed,  thus  adding 
additional  charms  of  the  Bohemianism  of 
tent  and  camp. 


iatter's  rounded  roof  covered  with  heavy 
canvas  whose  seams  have  first  been  double- 
stitched  like  sails,  this  to  be  stretched  and 
fastened  on  with  copper  tacks  and  treated 
with  several  coats  of  paint.  As  examples  of 
the  most  primitive  class  the  "family  flat- 
boats"  or  "shanty  boats"  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  may  be  mentioned. 
They  are  roughly  put  together  at  the  first 
signs  of  autumn's  approach,  and  while 
we  need  not  follow  their  inmates  in  their 
minx-trapping  or  hog-stealing  as  they 
migrate  south  with  the  birds  of  passage, 
a  brief  description  of  their  craft  may  not  be 
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amiss,  for  after  all  they  are  essentially 
houseboats  and  may  appeal  to  some  fol- 
lower for  emulation.  The  flat-bottomed 
scow  is  about  20  feet  by  12  feet  or  25  feet  by 
10  feet,  is  constructed  of  flotsam  planks  two 
inches  thick  spiked  together.  It  is  caulked 
with  oakum  and  old  rags  and  the  seams  made 
watertight  with  pitch  and  tar.  Two  feet 
or  more  freeboard  insures  against  the  wash 
from  steamboat  swells.  A  small  log  shanty 
bolted  on   to   the  deck  covers  about  two- 


who  could  certainly  have  one  built  to  order 
at  a  total  cost  of  $300. 

Let  us  consider,  however,  a  flatboat 
costing  from  $600  to  $800.  If  she  is  destined 
for  cruising  she  will  require  a  scag  and  rud- 
der, for  though  she  will  have  no  motive  power 
a  rudder  facilitates  her  following  a  lead 
when  in  tow,  especially  in  passing  through 
drawbridges,  and  wherever  it  is  important 
to  have  some  control  of  the  craft  against 
winds  and  tides.     The  more  costly  wheel 
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thirds  of  it,  leaving  a  sort  of  cockpit  at 
each  end  in  which  the  long  oars  or  sweeps 
are  worked  to  govern  the  movements  of 
the  shanty  boat  which  drifts  with  the 
current.  A  cooking  stove  is  set  up  inside 
as  attested  by  its  sheet-iron  pipe  projecting 
through  the  roof  in  lieu  of  a  chimney. 
Rough  bunks  are  constructed  with  a  few 
necessary  lockers  under  them  and  shelves 
above.  There  is  a  door  at  each  end  and 
a  few  windows  cut  in  the  sides.  This  struc- 
ture, innocent  of  paint,  is  left  to  take  on  an 
artistic  weather  gray,  and  makes  on  the  whole 
a  very  comfortable  home  for  its  rough  oc- 
cupants, and  not  a  bad  camp  for  a  gunner 


may  be  replaced  by  a  tiller  which  may  be 
unshipped  and  put  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  use.  If  the  floating  house  is  simply  to 
float  she  must  be  moored  in  a  basin  or 
anchored  in  a  sheltered  harbor  fore  and  aft 
with  good  anchors  or  piling  and  buoy  by 
heavy  manilla  cables  or  chains. 

If  the  boat  is  to  cruise  in  salt  waters  the 
bottom  should  be  painted  with  copper  painty 
which  is  obnoxious  to  the  barnacles  and 
cheaper  than  having  the  boat  pulled  out  on 
the  ways  to  be  scraped  every  six  months. 
Copper  paint  can  be  bought  for  $1.65  per 
gallon.  The  anchors  and  hardware  should 
be  galvanized,  for  nowhere  does  one  leara 
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more  forcibly  that  "rust  doth  corrupt" 
than  when  hving  upon  salt  water.  The 
scow  should  be  built  of  selected  cypress 
planks  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
running  lengthwise  at  the  sides  and  planked 
crosswise  at  the  bottom;  having  her  ends 
rounded  prevents  the  tattooing  of  waves 
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which  many  persons  find  irritating.  She 
should  be  well  braced  against  strong  oaken 
or  cypress  keelsons  and  should  have  nearly 
three  feet  freeboard  in  order  to  stand 
any  sort  of  a  sea.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  she  must  be  put  together  with 
galvanized  or  copper  nails.  The  house  may 
be  simply  made  of  Georgia  pine,  tongue 
and  groove,  jDainted  outside  and  varnished 
within.  Having  once  acquired  the  scow 
and  house  many  an  aimateur  carpenter 
may  find  it  great  sport  to  put  in  his  own 
partitions,  bunks,  folding  table,  shelves  and 
hundred  little  conveniences  for  housekeep- 
ing according  to  his  necessities,  just  as  his 
wife  might  see  something  intensely  pic- 
turesque in  going  to  market  or  going  for  the 
mail  in  a  tender. 

One  of  the  simplest  boats  of  this  class 
is  the  Ruth,  designed  as  a  hunting  box  for 
Mr.  Stoutenburg  of  New  York,  by  her 
builder,  Captain  Robinson  of  Toms  River, 
]M'.  J.  The  Ruth,  while  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
being  low,  severely  plain,  and  painted  the 
tawny  yellow  of  the  marshes,  yet  admirably 
fulfils  her  mission.  She  is  towed  down  to 
Barnegat  Bay  in  the  season  for  duck  and 
snipe  and  run  into  imobtrusive  shelter 
among  the  tall  marsh  grass,  there  to  await 
the  unsuspecting  game.  Her  scow  is  only 
30  by  10  feet;  into  this  is  sunk,  below  deck, 
the  cabin,  leaving  about  three  feet  of  space 


on  each  end,  which  decks,  however,  are 
included  within  the  walls  of  the  house. 
The  upper  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  for- 
ward deck  is  made  of  a  series  of  window 
sashes,  serving  as  a  sort  of  lookout.  Her 
floor  is  only  about  six  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scow,  an  arrangement  often  re- 
sorted to  to  allow  ample 
head-room. 

As  to  the  all-important 
question  of  motive  pow- 
er, the  handsomer,  more 
elaborate  houseboats  are 
usually  provided    with 
their  own  power  for  pro- 
pulsion,  but   even    the 
much   envied  luxury  of 
twin   screws   and   triple 
expansion  engines  has  its 
disadvantages.      Being 
without   power   gives  a 
boat  freedom   from  any 
and    all    governmental 
regulations.  If  an  engine 
be    introduced,     aside 
from  the  space    it    must    monopolize,  the 
inevitable  odor  of  oils,  the  noise   and  the 
heat,  it  is  obligatory  to  pay  a  license,  en- 
gage the  services  of  an  engineer  and  pass 
an   examination   upon   navigation,    to    say 
nothing  of  the  expense. 

A  steam,  naphtha  or  electric  launch  is 
the  ideal  tender  and  power  for  towing, 
though  of  course  the  high-class  launch 
is  expensive  and  necessitates  an  engineer 
to  look  after  it.  Towing  by  sailboat  is 
open  to  the  objection  of  uncertainty  of 
winds,  and  sailing  with  a  square  sail  to  the 
flagpole  can  only  be  done  in  fair  wind. 
There  are  stiU  other  and  simpler  means 
which  may  be  resorted  to  upon  occasion. 
The  owner  of  Nirohda,  a  houseboat  107  feet 
over  all,  twenty  feet  beam  and  two  feet 
draught,  claims  that  in  calm  waters  a  single 
man  in  a  rowboat  has  frequently  towed  her 
from  one  anchorage  to  another. 

And  as  for  the  Nameless  Barge,  she  has 
been  seen  to  sail  serenely  on  an  incoming  tide 
half  a  mile  to  a  dock  for  provisions,  being 
gently  but  firmly  guided  into  port  by  long 
poles  wielded  by  two  stalwart  captains. 
Having  taken  their  supplies  on  board,  the 
next  day  sees  her  drifting  down  stream  with 
the  receding  tides,  and  casting  anchor  at 
her  accustomed  moorings.  Long  poles  are 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  the  houseboat's 
equipment.     They   are  used  principally  to 
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propel  the  barge,  from  the  side  decks,  in 
shallow  rivers.  This  somewhat  laborious 
process  known  as  "poling"  is  a  sure  means 
of  moving,  when  winds  are  too  light  for 
sailing.  Some  one  has  spoken  of  speed  as 
a  "virtue  misplaced  in  a  houseboat,"  and 
the  river  man,  instead  of  grumbling  at  con- 
trary winds,  learns  to  take  the  tide  at  its 
flood,  and  to  make  it  convenient  to  go  and 
come  with  the  tide  or  wind. 

Still  another  practice,  useful  in  emer- 
gencies, such  as  getting  free  of  long  points 
of  marsh,  or  sandbars,  or  the  necessity  for 
getting  the  boat  well  out  into  a  channel, 
when  the  towing  yacht  has  no  room  to  tack , 
is  the  process  of  casting  an  anchor  the  full 
length  of  a  cable  (say  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  feet),  and  by  pulling  the 
cable  in,  drawing  the  craft  up  to  the  anchor; 
it  is  then  necessary  to  hold  her  at  this  point 
until  the  boatman  can  row  out  again  with 
the  anchor,  and  repeat  the  process.  It  will 
be  seen  that  two  anchors  are  thus  required, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  long  pole  will 
be  brought  into  requisition  in  place  of  an 


There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
old  canal  boats  being  reconstructed  into  a 
water-way  camp,  with  still  a  final  suggestion 
as  to  motive  power  in  the  shape  of  the 
willing  mule. 

To  proceed  in  the  upward  scale,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  enthusiast  has  expended 
$1,000  on  a  floating  summer  home.  He 
has,  besides,  firstly,  equipped  the  boat  with 
ground  tackle,  and  perchance  rigging,  be  it 
sails  or  awnings.  He  has,  secondly,  fur- 
nished the  house.  Thirdly,  he  has  supplied 
the  necessary  tender  for  doing  errands,  and 
taking  his  party  ashore.  Once  in  possession 
of  his  floating  habitation  he  may  go  where 
and  when  he  pleases  in  government  waters, 
with  no  taxes  or  rentals;  stay  in  one  locality 
as  long  as  he  wishes,  and  no  longer  than  he 
is  happy  there,  with  only  the  inevitable  bills 
of  the  butcher  and  baker,  which  must 
pursue  a  man  to  the  grave. 

Such  is  the  general  belief,  but  it  is  hardly 
accurate.  The  owner  by  this  time  has 
doubtless  been  attacked  by  the  boat  fever 
in  a  malignant  form.    He  has  the  houseboat 
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anchor.  This  simple  feat  which  has  well 
served  the  skipper  in  a  squall  or  dilemma,  is 
performed  by  firmly  "setting"  the  pole  to 
windward  in  the  sandy  or  muddy  bottom, 
and  throwing  over  it  a  slip-knot  at  the  end 
of  a  cable.  The  bay  man  will  assure  you  that 
this  "setting"  pole  will  "hold"  better  than 
an  anchor — at  least  that  is  so  in  New  Jersey. 


and  tender,  but  he  cannot  know  happiness 
until  he  owns  a  steam  launch  for  towing. 
He  cannot  know  content  until  he  has  a  cat- 
boat  for  sailing.  He  will  have  no  peace  until 
he  possesses  rowboats,  canoes  and  skiffs  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  his  house  party.  If  he 
is  a  sportsman,  a  fishing  punt  is  indispensable 
and  a  sneak-box  an  absolute  necessity. 
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There  are  many  original  features  and  use- 
ful suggestions  to  be  had  from  comparing 
notable  examples  of  different  classes  of 
houseboats.  For  convenience  they  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes: 

1.  Houseboats  which  simply  float,  and  are 
moored  to  stay. 

2.  Houseboats  which  have  no  power  and 
must  be  towed. 


THE  SOMMERHEIM. 

3.  Houseboats  which  carry  their  own  sails. 

4.  Houseboats  which  are  propelled  by 
their  own  engines. 

Of  the  first  class,  there  is  the  Nameless 
Barge,  with  very  much  the  domestic  air 
of  a  modern  cottage  moored  in  a  basin.  Her 
sitting-room  suggests  nothing  of  the  cabin, 
but  for  the  spice  of  adventure  in  seeing  the 
gleaming  sails  scud  past  the  windows.  Pass- 
ing through  a  guest  room,  one  enters  the 
most  attractive  apartment  on  the  boat,  the 
gun-room.  The  walls  are  covered  with  well 
stocked  racks  for  rod  and  rifle.  All  the 
huntsman's  traps  are  evident  in  profusion 
and  variety,  decoy  ducks,  decoy  snipe, 
veteran  game  bags,  etc.  The  dining-room 
offers  a  suggestion  in  being  all  windows, 
like  a  sun  parlor,  from  which  one  may  view 
charming  vistas  at  every  turn  while  sitting  at 
a  meal.     Another  good  feature  is  that   of 


separating  the  kitchen  (not  galley)  from  the 
dining-room  by  a  wind-swept  passage.  Be- 
yond the  kitchen  one  beholds  the  refriger- 
ator and  water  barrels  on  the  back  piazza. 
Going  aloft  by  a  steep  ladder  forward  one 
beholds,  in  happy  surprise,  an  "upstairs 
piazza"  whose  hammocks  and  large  pictur- 
esque rockers  are  irresistible  invitations  to 
linger  in  the  delicious  stillness  and  restfulness. 
The  main  bed  chamber 
is  also  aloft,  being  fur- 
nished like  a  cottage 
bedroom. 

The    California    ark 
may  have  a  place  in  this 
category.     Immunity 
from  storms,  and  from 
ice  and  snow  is  calculated 
to  encourage  camp  life, 
and     houseboating     is 
pursued  even  in  winter 
in  this  land  of  perpetual 
summer.     On  the   west 
side   of    San    Francisco 
Bay,  one  may   see  half 
a  hundred  arks  swinging 
lazily    with   the    tide. 
They  boast  that  house- 
boating  has  become  an 
art   with   them    far    in 
advance     of     eastern 
practices.   The  Belvidere 
is  a  fair  representative 
of  the  California  house- 
bo  a  t .      The    Nautilus, 
which  bears  the  palm  for 
originality,  has  her  deck- 
house    ingeniously     constructed     of     four 
abandoned  street  cars.    The  partitions  were 
removed,  making  two  delightful  apartments, 
with  rows  of  windows  (which  cause  her  to 
be  known  also  as  the  Crystal  Palace),  seats, 
sliding-doors  at  each  end,  and  transoms  for 
ventilation.     The    seats    are    arranged    to 
serve  as  bunks  at  night. 

Of  the  second  class  is  the  Dragon,  designed 
as  a  floating  studio  by  her  owners,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Vairin  Snead.  She  is  thirty-two 
feet  long,  not  counting  her  rudder,  and  six- 
teen feet  beam  with  her  guards.  The  house 
was  built  of  Georgia  pine,  covered  with 
builder's  paper  and  sheathed  completely  in 
weather  boarding,  making  her  unusually 
stiff  and  tight.  The  forward  and  aft  decks 
are  enclosed  in  railings,  side  decks  being 
free  for  landing,  receiving  stores,  or  poling 
the  craft.     The  upper  deck,  of  roof  garden 
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effect,  is  also  surrounded  by  a  light  railing, 
into  which  there  may  be  fastened  supports 
for  an  awning.  The  flagpole  may  carry  a 
square  sail,  but  the  Dragon  is  preferably 
towed  by  an  able  catboat,  and  with  the  com- 
modore at  the  tiller  follows  easily  and 
gracefully. 

The  studio  or  cabin  is  18  by  12  feet,  with 
7  feet  head-room,  lighted  by  eight  windows, 
which  slide  down  into  the  woodwork,  and  a 
plate  glass  door.  (The  apparatus  for  a 
sliding  door  costs  about  nine  dollars,  but  it 
is  worth  it.)  Should  the  visitor  evince  a 
natural  curiosity  regarding  sleeping  accom- 
modations, he  will  be  shown  how  easily  the 
Avindow-seats,  two  and  one-half  feet  wide, 
may  be  converted  into  berths  of  regulation 
cot  size,  and  how  a  second  berth  slides  out 
from  the  first  (like  pulling  out  a  drawer), 
resting  on  folding  legs,  making  in  all  ten 
berths.  By  fastening  up  the  partitions, 
complete  and  private  little  staterooms  are 
made.  'The  materials  for  these  partitions 
was  long  debated;  heavy  sail  cloth  was 
finally  chosen  on  account  of  its  firm,  un- 
yielding texture.  The  partitions  are  fas- 
tened to  ceiling  and  side  wall,  and  being 
double-stitched  they  may,  when  needed, 
be  used  as  sails,  or  be  fitted  as  shades  across 
the  awning  supports.  All  of  this  is  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  first  requisite 
of  the  boat  is  that  she  may  be  readily  towed 
by  the  average  catboat,  with  no  preliminaries 
but  the  hoisting  of  an  anchor. 

Two  examples  of  the  third  class  may  be 


introduced.  Outing,  built  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Kirk,  of  Toms  River,  is  a  very  cosey,  yet 
roomy  little  sloop-rigged  houseboat,  35  feat 
over  all,  11  feet  beam,  18  inches  draught, 
and  6  feet  head-room,  with  five  bunks, 
saloon  and  galley.  A  centerboard  enables 
her  to  beat  to  windward  and  make  very  fast 
time,  as  her  log  attests.  Mr.  Hardy  Bush, 
after  twenty  years'  experience  with  boats, 
declares  that  for  solid  comfort  Outing  excels 
all  boats  he  has  ever  owned. 

Soinmerheim,  of  Great  South  Bay,  is  of  a 
larger  and  more  picturesque  type,  designed 
by  her  owner,  Mr.  F.  A.  Ball,  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  as  a  summer  home  for  his  family,  and 
one  which  his  daughters  might  sail  in  his 
absence.  From  his  first  idea — a  boat  to  be 
propelled  by  awnings,  sprang  the  Sommer- 
heini,  which  Mr.  Ball  claims  to  be  the  first 
sailing  houseboat  in  this  country.  She  is 
full  of  helpful  suggestions.  The  house, 
which  is  30  by  16  feet,  on  a  boat  70  by  20 
feet,  is  sunk  into  the  boat  so  that  the  floor 
is  only  six  inches  above  the  bottom;  thus 
ample  head-room  is  provided  without  inter- 
fering with  sailing  qualities.  The  flat  bot- 
tom has  three  six-inch  keels  running  her 
whole  length,  which  with  a  small  center- 
board  in  the  bow  enables  her  to  go  to  wind- 
ward. She  has  a  sharpie  bow,  square  stern, 
and  sloping  sides  which  give  a  two-foot  walk 
on  each  side  of  the  cabin.  The  yawl  rig, 
with  leg  o'  mutton  sails,  doing  away  with 
gaffs,  makes  the  sail  easy  to  handle,  and  the 
boat  perfectly  safe.     The  main  mast  is  60 
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feet  high,  main 
boom  40  feet  long, 
and  draught  22 
inches.  The  cock- 
pit at  the  stern, 
covered  by  awn- 
ings and  made 
cosey,  serves  as  a 
dehghtful  loung- 
ing place  in  pleas- 
ant weather. 

As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fourth 
class  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  between 
so  many  floating 

palaces,  none  alike,  and  each  excellent  as  a 
model.  A  representative  palatial  pleasure- 
craft  of  the  interior,  the  Idler,  120  by  20  feet, 
designed  by  her  owner,  Mr.  Lafayette  Lamb 
of  Clinton,  Iowa,  offers  an  original  solution 
of  the  power  and  towage  question.  She  is 
fitted  with  every  convenience  and  luxury 
that  wealth  can  supply,  such  as  steam  heat, 
electric  lights,  hot  water,  etc.,  but  especial 
comment  must  be  made  on  her  forward 
saloon,  which  is  entirely  enclosed  in  plate 
glass.     It  is  a  dream  of  gorgeous  oriental 
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color,  whose  lux- 
urious and  splen- 
d  i  d  furnishings 
all  represent  sou- 
venirs  and 
trophies  of  jour- 
neyings  all  over 
the  world.  But 
the  feature  of  the 
Idler  is  the  Wan- 
derer, a  stern- 
wheel  steamer 
built  expressly 
for  the  purpose 
of  propelling  the 
former.  This  is 
done  by  the  Wanderer's  bow  being  made  fast 
to  the  stern  of  the  Idler.  Mr.  Lamb  claims 
that  in  so  towing  the  heat,  odor  and  smoke  of 
the  engines  are  avoided.  On  lakes  or  large 
bodies  of  water  the  towing  is  sometimes  done 
with  the  steamer  ahead.  The  Idler  is  a 
great  traveler;  a  pleasure  run  of  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  with  a  jolly  party  is  a 
frequent  occurrence,  making  good  speed 
when  not  exploring  a  town  or  fishing,  and 
at  night  tying  up  in  the  shadow  of  some 
friendly  jutting  bluff. 
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SEA    TROUT    FISHING    IN    NOVA    SCOTIA 


By    Rufus  A.   Tremain 


NOVA  SCOTIA  is  one  of  the  principal 
homes  of  the  sea  trout  in  North 
America,  and  they  are  legally  at 
home  there  to  the  sportsman  from  the  first 
of  April  to  the  first  of  September  in  each 
year.  Before  the  last  reminder  of  wmter 
has  entirely  gone,  some  fishermen  wend 
their  way  to  the  streams  and  inlets.  I 
prefer  the  later  sport  when  the  weather  is 
warmer,  the  trees  in  full  leaf,  and  the  grass 
waving.  There  are  several  runs  in  the  sea- 
son. Those  in  July  and  August  are  usually 
larger  than  the  earlier  ones.  For  several 
years  I  have  then  visited  certain  points  of 
th3  Atlantic  coast  to  intercept  the  fish  as 
they  begin  to  ascend  the  streams,  and  scarce 
ever  failed  to  get  good  regular  sport.  They 
are  then  usually  found  at  the  head  of  the 
little  bays  or  inlets  where  a  stream  runs  in, 
though  I  have  also  found  them  well  down 
toward  the  ocean  in  the  clear  salt  water. 
A  semi-salmon  rod  is  the  proper  one  for  this 
kind  of  fishing,  as  the  trout  are  usually  from 
three  to  five  pounds  in  weight  and  require 
strong  tackle.  I  use  a  small  salmon  cast 
and  well-tied  flies,  and  never  feel  safe  unless 
I  have  a  few  Jeremy  Diddlers,  Jenny  Linds, 
Sea  Dun,  and  Parmachene  Belles  among 
my  collection.  Sometimes  an  artificial 
minnow  will  secure  large  fish  which  never 
rise  to  a  Qy.  I  saw  this  strikingly  illustrated 
o^.e  day  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River,  a 
small  stream  near  the  town  of  Guysborough. 
A  strong  tide  was  flowing  out  at  the  time, 
and  we  knew  there  should  be  some  good  trout 
in  the  vicinity,  but  our  flies  and  best  efforts 
failed  to  raise  a  bite.  My  companion  put  on 
a  minnow,  and  at  once  hooked  what  we 
thought  was  a  small  salmon,  but  it  proved 
to  be  a  splendid  sea  trout  of  about  four 
pounds.  Two  miles  higher  up  on  this  little 
stream  I  have  frequently  landed  these  fish 
from  regular  pools,  and  I  have  caught  them 
several  miles  still  further  up. 

All  along  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia, 
generally  speaking,  choice  spots  can  be  found 
for  the  sport.  There  is  a  fine  one  at  the  head 
of  an  inlet  of  the  ocean  in  Guysborough 
County,  running  well  inland,  and  guarded  by 
its  somewhat  tortuous  way,  from  the  swell 


of  the  Atlantic.  There  the  fish  love  to  con- 
gregate ready  for  their  rapid  -ascent  of  the 
little  brook  that  falls  into  the  cove.  If  the 
fisherman  is  fortunate  in  striking  this  spot  at 
the  right  time  he  will  have  good  sport.  The 
road  to  it  is  rough  and  rugged,  and  well  for 
the  fish  and  true  sportsman  that  it  is  so^ 
otherwise  there  would  be  scarce  standing 
room  for  the  angler.  I  have  frequented  it 
a  number  of  years,  and  only  once  have  I 
missed  having  splendid  fishing.  Even  whea 
the  fierce  swell  of  the  ocean,  not  far  away^ 
somewhat  disturbed  the  usual  calm  the  fish 
would  rise.  I  have  seen  them  strike  in  pairs, 
and  have  landed  them  weighing  not  less  than 
five  pounds.  This  is  not  such  good  sport, 
however,  as  striking  a  single  fish,  for  two 
fish  simply  play  themselves  out,  leaving 
little  for  the  angler  to  do  but  to  watch  and 
wait.  The  bob-fly  fish  should  be  first  secured 
and  then  the  tail  one,  but  this,  to  be  suc- 
cessfully done,  requires  skill  and  care,  be- 
cause of  their  size  and  weight.  I  think  a^ 
single  fly  is  for  several  reasons  much  pre- 
ferable to  two  or  more.  It  is  safer,  and. 
much  more  real  sport  can  be  secured  as  the 
outcome  of  a  take,  and  it  often  calls  for  skill 
above  the  ordinary  to  properly  handle  the 
fish. 

Sometimes  sea  trout  will  leap  clean  out 
of  water  at  the  lure  and  take  it  in  their  down- 
ward motion.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
rods  hung  idly  over  the  stern  of  our  little 
skiff  and  not  less  than  a  foot  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  a  huge  trout  made  a  dash  at  one 
of  the  flies  and  became  impaled.  Had  not 
the  gear  been  extra  strong,  or  any  mistake 
been  made  at  the  critical  moment,  we  would 
have  been  minus  the  fish  and  our  gear,  but  we 
succeeded  in  landing  it  and  when  hung  from 
the  scales  it  showed  two  and  a  quarter  pounds.. 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  often  very  shy, 
and  all  the  skill  and  coaxing  lavished  uport 
them  will  never  tempt  them  to  rise  or  take^. 
in  any  way.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  theses 
magnificent  trout  lying  near  the  bottom,, 
beneath  our  boat,  in  a  tantalizing  way, 
when  nothing  like  a  lure  would  move  them, 
and  no  wonder,  for  they  were  fresh  from  the 
broad  Atlantic,  fat  and  plump  and  beautiful^. 
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apparently  careless   and   indifferent   about 
food,  and  only  careful  for  the  proper  moment 
to  begin  their  inland  journey.     Again,  at 
times,  almost  any  fly,  seemingly  without  any 
resemblance    whatever    to    anything    that 
moves  in  the  air,  or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the 
waters  that  cover  the  earth,  will  secure  a 
take.     I  have  seen  an  impromptu-made  fly, 
of  many  colors,  made  from  the  feathers  of  a 
toarn  fowl,  tied  roughly  and  inartistically, 
secure  large  fish.     But  these  occasions  were 
-when  they  were  hurrying  with  eager  speed 
and  determination  to  enter  and  ascend  the 
watery  highway  that  led  far  inland,  and  in  a 
way  they  were  careless  of  what  they  did.    On 
one  occasion  I  saw  a  wild  rush  of  fish  to  enter 
the  stream  and  begin  their  flight.     It  was 
just  as  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  in 
.and   at  the  point  where  the  fresh  water 
juingles  with  the  half  salt  waters  of  the  cove. 
"We  could  see  it  foam  from  their  fierce  gam- 
•bols,  and  now  and  then  a  broad  dark  back 
would    be    well    above    the    surface.     We 
"threw  many  flies  over  them  with  exciting 
■.swiftness  and  persistency,  and  almost  every 
•cast  secured  a  fish,  but  in  the  general  melee, 
and  excitement  few  were  landed,  as  every 
rod  had  met  with  some  mishap.     On   this 
pool  a  boat  is  almost  indispensable,  for  as 
an  almost  general  rule  the  trout  are  found 
well  in  the  center,  sometimes  far  down  to- 
ward the  ocean,  and  again,  well  up  toward 
the  stream. 

To  the  eastward,  several  mUes,  is  yet 
another  arm  of  the  sea  running  some  half 
dozen  miles  inland,  and  at  its  head  is  a  little 
fishing  preserve  which,  to  me,  has  always 
had  peculiar  attractions.  It  is  in  some 
respects  so  unlike  the  former,  and  may  be 
many  others,  that  care  and  skill  of  a  different 
sort  have  to  be  thoroughly  exercised  to  suc- 
cessfully fish  it.  A  short,  deep  canal-like 
basin  is  at  its  head,  and  into  this  a  shallow 
stream,  with  here  and  there  a  fishing  pool, 
empties  its  sweet  clear  waters.  The  source 
of  this  stream  is  from  several  lakes,  roughly 
speaking,  a  mile  or  two  away  and  lying 
almost  parallel  with  the  banks  of  the  inlet, 
whose  miles  of  calm  and  scarcely  moving 
waters  would  be  an  ideal  spot  for  a  regatta. 
The  stream  from  the  lakes  runs  through 
lieavy  woods  and  tangled  brush  for  several 
mUes  in  its  winding  course,  with  no  path  or 
road,  or  track  along  its  entire  stretch,  and 
the  only  way  to  fish  it  is  to  deliberately  wade 
up  its  shallow  waters.  Hip  rubber  boots  are 
jiecessary,  as  well  as  patience  and  endurance. 


I  have  been  up  it  many  times,  thinking 
each  would  be  the  last,  but  I  have  repeated 
it  again  and  again.  The  narrow  canal-like 
basin  at  the  mouth  almost  always  contains 
some  large  fish,  but  they  are  generally  very 
shy  and  difficult  to  capture.  A  boat  is 
necessary  here,  too,  and  if  you  creep  noise- 
lessly along,  well  under  one  of  the  banks,  and 
throw  carefully  to  the  center,  and  towards  the 
further  side,  you  may,  as  I  have  often  done, 
get  hooked  into  a  three  or  four  pounder  and 
land  him.  Landmarks  here  tell  us,  year  by 
year,  the  very  spot  where  our  files  should 
fall,  and  where  the  largest  fish  are  sure  to  lie, 
and  it  can,  I  venture  to  think,  be  well 
understood,  at  least  by  the  enthusiast  fisher- 
man, with  what  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
quickening  pulse,  season  after  season,  we 
approach  the  place  that  has  scarcely  ever 
dishonored  our  casts.  We  always  go  when 
there  is  a  smiling  beauty  over  the  land, 
amid  that  peace  and  grandeur  of  a  Nova 
Scotian  summer  that  comes  but  once  in  all 
the  year.  There  is  a  delicious  coolness  in  the 
air  from  the  Atlantic,  a  few  miles  to  the 
south,  and  the  fish  are  sure  to  rise.  My 
friend  and  I  cast  in  turn.  We  take  every 
precaution.  He  throws  first  and  at  once 
there  is  a  disturbance  and  flash  behind  his 
fly.  A  miss,  but  instantly  the  lure  falls 
again  and  not  in  vain.  The  fish  is  hooked 
and  with  skill  guided  from  the  pool  and 
netted  well  below.  We  approach  again  as 
cautiously  as  before,  and  I,  too,  am  success- 
ful. In  this  pool  I  have  seen  salmon  play 
leaping  clear  from  the  water  and  falling  back 
close  to  our  boat  with  a  startling  splash. 
I  have  tried  them  with  Silver  Doctor,  with 
Jock  Scott  and  Durham  Ranger  with  all  the 
persistency  and  patience  of  Job,  but  have 
never  been  rewarded  with  even  a  rise.  Once 
we  hooked  a  grilse  a  little  way  up  stream, 
but  did  not  land  it.  It  is  strange  that  the 
salmon  which  frequent  these  waters  never 
rise  to  a  fly.  The  reason  is,  I  think,  because 
the  stream  flows  too  sluggishly,  and  the 
salmon  often  lie  long  waiting  for  the  river 
to  rise,  to  enable  them  to  ascend. 

Up  this  current  there  is  one  spot  which  is 
always  our  objective  point.  About  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  there  is  a  little  pool  almost 
hidden  away  under  the  edge  of  the  bank 
and  overhung  with  trees,  where  the  trout 
are  sure  to  rest,  and  it  would  astonish  some 
sportsmen  to  know  what  numbers  we  have 
here  taken.  I  have  never  been  able  to  reach 
the   lakes   from   which   this    stream    flows 
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but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  later 
on  in  the  season,  perhaps  in  September,  they 
would  repay  the  toil  and  time  necessary  to 
reach  them,  and  to  camp  upon  their  borders 
and  cast  a  fly  upon  their  depths. 

At  Liscomb  I  have  had  some  good  fishing. 
The  sea  trout  gather  there  in  the  early  sum- 
mer for  their  anadromous  flight.  While 
attending  a  term  of  the  County  Court  at 
Sherbrooke,  the  capital  of  Saint  Mary's  in 
the  county  of  Guysborough,  the  proposal  of 
a  fishing  trip  to  this  spot  was  eagerly  em- 
braced. The  time  was  propitious,  and  an 
early  drive  of  some  fifteen  miles  sharpened 
our  energies  for  the  fray.  It  is  almost  broad 
out  to  the  Atlantic,  with  little  shelter,  except 
here  and  there  a  boulder  high  out  of  water. 
The  fishing  for  the  most  part  is  from  the  very 
head  of  the  cove,  where  standing  on  the  flat 
sandstone  above  one  can  reach  well  out  over 
the  pool.  My  friend  was  an  expert  caster, 
a-nd  threw  a  longer  line  than  I  did,  and  ob- 
tained larger  and  better  fi&n.  A  slight 
inshore  draft  was  against  me,  and  remem- 
bering the  success  of  the  artificial  minnow 
at  Salmon  River  I  tried  one  here.  Its 
weight  enabled  me  to  cast  better,  and  on  the 
second  throw  it  was  taken  by  a  very  large 
trout.  From  the  manner  of  the  take  and 
subsequent  motions  this  was  easily  seen. 
Two  stranger  fishermen  on  the  opposite  side 
hastened  round  to  see  the  fun  and  perhaps 
assist  in  the  capture.  It  was  a  fine  amphi- 
theater for  the  contest.  The  ample  basin 
enclosed  by  the  deep  red  sandstone  of  the 
shore,  our  vantage  ground,  a  little  raised  at 
the  head  where  we  stood;  the  noble  fish  at 
the  end  of  the  delicate  line  fighting  for  its 
life,  the  straining  rod  and  shivering  tip, 
were  aU  concomitants  of  a  struggle  unusually 
stubborn  and  doubtful.  Once  the  fish 
leaped  clean  from  the  water,  showing  his 
fine  proportions  and  endeavoring  to  shake 
off  the  deadly  steel,  but  in  vain.  Then  he 
made  a  determined  rush  seaward,  the  taut 
line,  almost  over-run,  cutting  the  water  like  a 


knife.  Near  the  end  of  the  fray  one  of  my 
stranger  friends  undertook  to  net  the  fish, 
and  guiding  it  as  near  the  rocks  as  I  could, 
the  net  was  carefully  slipped  beneath,  and 
quickly  lifted,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  fish 
was  hanging  just  balanced  on  the  rim,  and 
in  an  instant  it  fell  outward  and  escaped.  It 
was  by  far  the  largest  trout  I  had  ever 
hooked,  and  after  the  long  and  desperate 
struggle  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  a  noble,  shapely  head, 
uncommon  width  of  back,  a  powerful  caudal 
oar,  then  a  lightning  plunge  toward  the 
dark  waters  of  the  friendly  Atlantic,  and  it 
was  gone  forever. 

Some  of  these  spots  are  not  easily  reached, 
for  the  roads  are  often  in  an  extremely  bad 
condition,  and  the  accommodations  when 
they  are  reached  are  not  always  inviting. 
Camping  out  in  July  and  August,  and  even 
in  September  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satis- 
factory. This  was  done  last  summer  by  a 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Montreal 
and  I  was  told  they  had  some  royal  angling. 
My  experience  is  confined  to  a  small  section 
of  the  coast,  but  is  indicative  of  a  large  area, 
I  have  no  doubt.  Even  in  the  neighborhood 
I  have  usually  gone  to  there  are  many  pools 
I  have  never  visited,  some  perhaps  upon 
which  a  fly  has  never  been  thrown.  Last 
summer  one  of  our  most  frequented  spots 
failed  us  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  in  our 
determination  not  to  return  without  some 
sport  we  tried  a  pool  we  had  heard  of  away 
in  the  barrens,  to  which,  with  local  help, 
we  carried  our  folding  canvas  boat,  and  we 
had  good  fishing.  None  of  the  trout  were 
of  very  large  size,  but  they  were  all  sea  trout, 
ranging  well  over  a  pound  in  weight.  We 
fished  there  for  two  days  well  satisfied  with 
our  exploration  and  our  casts,  and  we  real- 
ized the  fact  that  there  are  many  virgin 
pools  thereabouts  awaiting  the  initial  cast 
of  line  and  rod.  The  main  thing  is  to  strike 
the  proper  time.  When  this  is  done  the 
sport  is  assured. 


ABOUT    MOSQUITOES 
By  W.   S.   Harwood 


ONE  never-to-be-forgotten  night  late  in 
July  I  climbed  a  mountain  in  Lap- 
land to  see  the  midnight  sun.  The 
night  was  to  be  remembered  for  three  reasons. 
One  was  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the 
scene,  with  the  strange,  unnatural  glow  flood- 
ing mountains  and  sleeping  town,  and  the 
ghostly  sheen  of  a  winding  river  losing  itself 
in  a  gap  of  the  mountains  on  its  tumultuous 
way  down  the  valley  to  the  Baltic,  while 
three  hundred  miles  away  to  the  left  rose 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Norway,  a  wondrous 
flush  of  pink  upon  their  lofty  crests.  An- 
other reason  was  that  an  ugly  reindeer, 
about  one-third  civilized  and  a  strong 
two-thirds   savage,    charged   the   party    at 
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distressingly  frequent  intervals  in  a  mad 
endeavor  to  kill  the  guide's  dog.  The  third, 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  impressive, 
reason,  was  the  presence  of  an  innumerable 
host  of  the  most  diabolically  vindictive 
mosquitoes  that  ever  made  life  a  cross 
between  a  threnody  and  a  dirge,  with  His 
Satanic  Majesty  at  the  keys.  Far  inside  the 
arctic  circle  these  wretched  pests  were  so 
malignant  that  I  was  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  retreating  down  the  mountain. 
Gloves  were  of  not  much  avail  and  even 
my  camera  cloth  wound  about  my  head  like 
a  turban  was  not  sting  proof. 

Some  thousands  of  miles  south  of  the 
point  where  I  encountered  the  arctic  mos- 
quitoes, and  farther  around  the  belt  of  the 


globe,  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Otto  Lugger, 
entomologist  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
demonstrated  one  important  mosquito  fact, 
though  he,  at  the  time,  was  not  aware  of  its 
full  significance.  He  was  engaged  in  scien- 
tific investigation  at  the  junction  of  the 
Essequebo  and  Massaruni  Rivers  in  British 
Guinea,  in  1880.  He  took  particular  care 
to  protect  himself  from  mosquitoes  both  by 
day  and  night.  While  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  fever-infected  region  he  did  not  con- 
tract the  disease,  though,  coming  from  a 
north  temperate  climate,  he  was,  by  all 
laws  of  climate  and  hygiene,  a  fit  subject. 
At  that  time  he  attributed  his  immunity 
to  the  supposed  fact  that  the  fine  meshes  of 
the  netting  with  which  he 
Avas  enveloped  intercepted 
the  microbes  of  malaria. 
He  has  since  learned,  along 
with  other  scientific  men 
who  have  been  investigat- 
ing the  subject,  that  his 
freedom  from  infection  was 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
he  kept  free  from  mosqui- 
toes. 

If  every  sportsman  who 
braves  the  dangers  of  some 
fever-infested  region  will 
but  protect  himself  from 
the  Anpheles  quadrimacu- 
latus,  under  which  high- 
sounding  name  the  malarial  mosquito  trav- 
els Avhen  she  is  in  scientific  compan}^,  and 
it  is  the  female  that  is  the  source  of 
trouble,  he  may  snap  his  fingers  'at  fevers. 

Last  summer  and  autumn  tAvo  London 
doctors  went  down  into  the  Campagna 
hard  by  the  city  of  Rome,  one  of  the  dead- 
liest fever  spots  on  the  globe,  determined 
to  prove  by  living  some  four  months  in  the 
region  at  the  period  when  the  fever  is  most 
prevalent  and  malignant,  so  protected 
from  the  insects  that  they  should  not  get  a 
bite  during  the  period,  that  mosquitoes 
carried  malaria.  They  lived  from  July  to 
October  in  a  mosquito-proof  house,  fitted 
up  for  the  especial  purpose.  They  took  no 
malarial  preventive  medicines.    They  turned 
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BOX    IN    WHICH    MALARIAL     MOSQUITOES    WERE 
SENT    FROM    ROME    TO    LONDON. 

in  a  half  hour  or  so  before  sundown  and 
did  not  go  out  in  the  morning  until  the  sun 
was  well  up.  All  round  about  them  people 
were  stricken  with  the  fever  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  Rome  were  filled  with  patients. 
It  had  long  been  a  theory  also  that  malaria 
can  be  carried  on  the  miasmatic  night  air 
of  a  fever  region,  so  to  disprove  this  theory 
they  slept  for  the  entire  period  with  their 
windows  wide  open,  admitting  the  air 
freely.  In  the  daytime  they  went  about  as 
they  pleased,  for  there  were  no  mosquitoes 
in  the  sunshine.  "With  the  doctors  were 
a  number  of  servants  who  were  subject 
to  the  same  rules.  The  result  was  that 
neither  of  the  physicians  nor  any  of  their 
servants  had  any  trace  of  the  fever. 

In  order  still  more  completely  to  establish 
their  contention  they  captured  a  lot  of  the 
mosquitoes  and  took  them  to  Rome.  Here 
in  one  of  the  hospitals,  they  were  allowed 
to  bite  malarial  fever  patients  freely.  Then 
the  mosquitoes  were  put  in  a  box  with 
gauze  airholes  and  shipped  to  London. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Percy  L.  Parker 
editor  of  H armsioorth' s  Magazine,  of  London, 
I  am  permitted  to  give  a  view  of  this  box 
and  gauze  case  as  it  was  held  over  the  hand 
of  Mr.  P.  T.  Manson,  brother  of  Dr.  Patrick 
Manson,  of  London,  while  the  identical  mos- 
quitoes bit  Mr.  Manson's  hand.  Now  Mr. 
'Manson  .had  not  been  outside  of  England 
since  he  was  three  years  old;  he  did  not  live 
where  any  malaria,  either  mosquitoes  or 
otherwise,  was  to  be  found;  he  was,  in  fact, 
an  ideal  subject  on  which  to  test  the  theory. 
The  mosquito  enclosing  case  was  applied 
to  his  hand  several  times  a  day  for  four  or 
five  days,  on  one  day  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  of  the  mosquitoes  biting  him.     A  few 


days  later  he  developed  a  well-defined  case 
of  malarial  fever  with  high  temperature 
and  much  pain.  It  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
particular  fever  is  a  parasite,  so  distinct 
and  individual  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  So 
the  physicians,  at  the  height  of  his  fever, 
examined  his  blood  and  found  it  swarming 
with  the  malarial  parasites.  Mr.  Manson 
was  given  the  usual  medicines  applicable 
to  malarial  fever,  and  made  a  good  re- 
covery. The  tests  which  these  English 
physicians  made  seem  fully  to  prove,  first 
that  a  person  free  from  the  bites  of  malaria 
breeding  mosquitoes  remains  free  from  the 
fever,  and  second,  that  a  mosquito  which 
has  bitten  a  malarial  patient,  if  the  mos- 
quito be  of  the  right  species,  can  carry  the 
disease  to  a  perfectly  healthy  person,  free 
from  all  malarial  conditions,  and  give  that 
person  malarial  fever. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments  some 
exceedingly  interesting  work  has  been  done 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  mosquitoes  of 
the  malarial  type  who  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  bite  a  malarial  patient, 
but  who  have  been  reared  in  a  malarial 
region,  have  the  power  to  carry  the  disease. 
The  identical  parasite  which  causes  malarial 
fever  is  found  in  these  mosquitoes — all  they 
are  waiting  for  is  an  opportunity  to  attack 
somebody. 

So  important  is  this  matter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  English  people  whose  soldiers  as  well 
as  civilians  are  so  apt  to  be  quartered  in 
malarial  regions,  that  Colonial  Secretary 
Chamberlain  two  years  ago  sent  out  an  order 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  Crown  colonies 
throughout    the   world    requiring    them    to 
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make  collections  of  all  the  varieties  of  mos- 
quitoes in  their  respective  regions,  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  London.  These  specimens  are  still 
coming  in,  but  up  to  the  close  of  1900  over 
three  thousand  had  been  received,  mostly 
of  the  common  mosquito,  which  does  not 
carry  malaria,  with  twenty-two  varieties 
of  the  malarial  type.  Much  practical  good 
is  expected  from  this  comprehensive  work. 

Recently  a  book  has  appeared  in  Bombay 
on  the  subject  of  mosquitoes  and  malaria, 
written  by  Cuthbert  Christy,  a  special 
medical  officer  of  the  English  government, 
on  plague  duty  in  India.  His  investigations 
confirm  the  statements  from  other  in- 
fected regions.  He  discusses  among  other 
interesting  points  the  epidemics  of  fever 
supposed  to  result  from  the  uncovering  of 
new  soil  in  regions  being  opened  up  to 
civilization.  This  has  often  been  noted  in 
our  own  country  under  similar  conditions. 
He  shows  that  all  malarial  fever  under  such 
conditions  comes  from  mosquitoes,  not  from 
exhalations  from  the  fresh  soil.  He  holds  too, 
that  there  is  very  little  to  fear  from  the 
drinking  of  water  from  malarious  swamps: 
in  fact,  he  calls  attention  to  one  Italian 
scientist  who  has  been  drinking  all  the  samples 
of  water  sent  him  from  malarial  districts, 
and  no  malaria  has  resulted. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  malaria 
is  unknown  in  the  Sahara  desert,  save  at  the 
oases,  where  it  is  found,  and  where  the 
malarial    mosquito,  the  artpheles,  abounds. 
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So  complete  and  convincing  have  the  in- 
vestigations been  in  Italy  that  the  Adriatic 
railway,  with  nearly  6,500  employees  is 
now  under  the  most  rigid  mosquito  pro- 
tection, every  effort  being  made  to  keep 
all  the  employees  free  from  bites;  and  other 
railway  companies  and  commercial  bodies 
in  Italy  are  taking  the  same  steps  to  pro- 
tect those  in  their  employ.  In  the  light 
of  all  that  Mr.  Christy  has  determined  in 
India,  it  appears  that  the  enormous  mor- 
tality of  malaria  in  that  country,  sometimes 
reaching  5,000,000  of  people  in  a  single  year, 
may  be  prevented  if  malarial  mosquitoes 
can  be  kept  from  the  people. 

From  malarial  districts  all  over  the  world 
similar  facts  are  being  noted.  Information 
has  lately  been  received  in  England  from 
the  malarial  expedition  to  Nigeria  in  West 
Africa.  The  observations  made  confirm 
the  general  discoveries  elsewhere  on  the 
globe.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  white 
people  who  go  to  this  region  contract  malaria 
not  from  the  swamps,  the  supposed  source 
of  the  disease,  but  from  the  mosquitoes 
which  have  previously  bitten  malaria 
infected  natives,  and  are  thus  able  to  carry 
the  disease  to  the  whites.  The  blood  of 
hundreds  of  native  children  was  examined 
with  the  result  that  the  malarial  fever 
parasite,  now  clearly  defined  and  understood, 
was  found  in  abundance  in  from  fifty  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  children  under  five 
years  of  age. 

An  important  step  is  now  to  be  taken 
in  the  sending  out  from  England  of  an  ex- 
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pedition  to  Samoa,  where  it  is  believed 
something  may  be  found,  either  in  plant 
or  animal  life,  antagonistic  to  the  malarial 
mosquito,  the  object  being  to  introduce 
this  foe  in  countries  where  the  anpheles 
abounds  and  therewith  cause  its  ultimate 
extinction. 

The  common  mosquito  which  is  so  preva- 
lent in  our  north  temperate  region  and 
which  makes  life  in  forest  or  field  sometimes 
almost  unbearable,  called  by  the  scientists 
culex,  has  marked  differences  over  the  one 
which  carries  malaria,  the  anpheles.  Yet 
how  shall  one  know  the  malarial  mosquito 
if  one  meets  him  afield?  is  a  natural  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  so  easy  for  the  layman  to 
detect  the  difference  between  the  malarial 
and  non-malarial  mosquito,  but  one  or  two 
points  of  dissimilarity  may  be  suggested. 
The  hum  of  the  malarial  mosquito  is  not 
so  high  and,  so  to  use  the  word,  not  so 
shrill  as  the  other.  It  is  lower,  several 
tones  lower,  in  pitch,  and  the  mosquito  can 
be  thus  distinguished  as  it  approaches. 
Dr.  Howard  of  Washington  pronounces 
it  something  between  the  buzzing  of  a 
housefly  and  the  note  of  the  culex,  the  com- 
mon mosquito.  Another  thing  to  be  noticed 
is  that  the  anpheles,  or  malarial  mosquito, 
is  very  large  and  .  especially  bloodthirsty. 
Another  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  malarial  mosquito  has  very  much  dif- 
ferent wings,  in  that  they  have  quite  dis- 
tinct markings  in  the  way  of  dark  spots 
in  the  filmy  substance  of  the  wings.  Still 
another  and  marked  difference  is  that  the 
malarial  mosquito  has  much  larger  palpi. 
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or  "feelers,"  than  the  other.  The  eggs  of 
the  malarial  mosquito  are  not  laid  in  boat- 
shaped  masses  as  are  the  eggs  of  the  non- 
malarial  masses,  of  from  two  to  four  hundred 
closely  stuck  together  by  a  gummy  secretion, 
but  are  laid  loosely  upon  the  water,  each  egg 
lying  upon  its  side  instead  of  being  upon 
end  as  in  the  other  case.  The  eggs  of  the 
ordinary  mosquito  are  dark  grayish  brown 
at  the  tips  and  a  dirty  white  below,  while 
the  malarial  eggs  appear  to  be  black  when 
seen  from  above.  The  larva  of  the  malarial 
mosquito  habitually  stays  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  while  the  larva  of  the  common 
kind  frequently  goes  down  from  the  surface 
to  feed. 

I  am  permitted  by  Dr.  Lugger  to  give 
an  illustration  of  one  of  the  much-to-be- 
dreaded  malarial  mosquitoes,  the  illus- 
tration being  made  from  an  original  draw- 
ing. But  it  may  turn  out  that  the  malarial 
mosquito  is  not  after  all  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  where  yellow  fever  prevails,  for 
recent  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  Cuba  through 
a  board  of  medical  officers  appointed  by  the 
surgeon  general  of  the  army  seem  to  prove 
that  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  culex, 
or  common  mosquito,  can  and  does  carry 
the  germs  of  that  scourge.  Indeed  so  well 
established  does  it  now  appear  that  the 
yellow  fever  is  carried  by  these  mosquitoes, 
that  an  order  has  been  approved  by  Sur- 
geon General  Sternberg  declaring  the  fever 
is  conveyed  chiefly,  and  probably  exclu- 
sively, by  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitoes. 
An  entirely  new  set  of  regulations  has 
been  prepared  by  the  chief  surgeon  in 
Havana  for  the  care  of  yeUow  fever  pa- 
tients in  Cuba.  It  now  appears  established 
that  prevention  does  not  lie  in  the  line  of 
disinfection  and  purification,  though,  natur- 
ally, there  wUll  be  no  laxity  in  these  lines, 
but  in  making  the  yellow  fever  wards  ab- 
solutely mosquito  proof,  thus  preventing  the 
carrying  of  the  disease. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  species  of 
mosquitoes  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
not. a  few  people  who  have  felt,  as  I  have 
done  when  trout  fishing  in  that  paradise  of 
trout,  the  wild  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
that  there  were  about  200,000  of  each  va- 
riety in  active  operation  all  the  time.  And 
indeed  would  the  figures  be  so  wide  of  the 
mark?  Dr.  Lugger  took  a  mosquito  census 
some  time  ago  and  the  results  were  sig- 
nificant.    He  took  two  half  barrels  of  rain 
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water  and  carefully  registered  their  in- 
habitants. Each  female  mosquito  lays 
about  200  eggs  at  a  time.  Ten  days  is 
ample  for  her  progeny  to  hatch,  become 
lively,  kicking  wigglers,  assume  the  more 
sedate  pupal  stage,  burst  the  bonds  that 
hold  them,  and  rise  in  the  air  ready  for  busi- 
ness. In  the  height  of  the  season  even 
three  days  is  sufficient  for  all  this.  Out 
of  one  batch  raised  in  one  rain  barrel  over 
17,000  mosquitoes  were  born,  while  two 
weeks  later  the  same  barrel  produced  19,110. 
If  this  number  of  mosquitoes  may  be  raised 
from  two  half  barrels  of  rain  water  in  two 
broods,  the  number  which  may  be  born  in 
the  stagnant  pools  of  almost  any  country 
neighborhood  easily  passes  out  of  human 
computation,   while  the  number   available 


mosquito  is  in  the  pupal  stage  it  takes  in  air 
by  means  of  a  pipe  or  tube.  It  is  as  yet  an 
undeveloped  insect  and  mainly  lives  be- 
neath the  water.  It  must,  however,  come 
to  the  surface  now  and  then  for  it  cannot 
live  indefinitely,  as  fishes  can,  on  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  water.  In  case  therefore 
anything  interferes  with  the  drawing  in 
of  outside  air  through  this  projecting  tube, 
the  result  is  fatal  to  the  mosquito.  When 
a  thin  film  of  oil  is  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  it  seals  up  the  mos- 
quitoes' breathing  funnel,  causing  death. 
Or,  should  the  air  tube  come  in  contact 
with  the  oil,  death  ensues  any^va^",  so  that 
the  oil  is  a  sure  preventive  of  further  ac- 
tivity. If  people  living  in  country  places 
or  those  camping  out  even  where  there  is 


THE    LARVA    OR    WIGGLER    SHOWING    ITS    METHOD    OF     BREATHING    THROUGH 
A    TUBE    UP    TO    THE    WATER    LINE. 


for  active  operations  in  a  single  fishing  re- 
gion may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination — 
one  may  be  content  with  the  enumeration 
of  his  own  bites. 

How  to  get  rid  of  the  mosquito,  so  great 
a  pest  in  forest  or  field  or  in  the  charm  of  a 
summer  evening  on  one's  own  veranda, 
is  a  question  having  peculiar  interest. 
All  manner  of  preparations  are  in  use  by 
sportsmen  in  the  open  country,  some  of 
them  no  doubt  effective  in  a  measure,  some 
of  them  worthless. 

Perhaps  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the 
eradication  of  mosquitoes,  aside  from  the 
introduction  of  good  drainage  resulting  in 
the  drying  up  of  swampy  regions  where 
the  pests  breed,  is  kerosene  oil.     When  the 


no  stagnant  water  wiU  see  to  it  that  every 
open  receptacle,  tub  or  barrel  or  can  is 
treated  once  or  twice  a  month  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  kerosene  they  will  relieve  themselves 
of  much  misery.  When  stagnant  ponds 
are  treated  in  this  manner  the  treatment 
being  repeated  once  in  every  twenty  days  in 
order  to  catch  each  succeeding  generation, 
life  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  made  bear- 
able where  once  it  was  a  burden.  The 
people  of  an  entire  neighborhood  may  be 
very  miserable  from  one  small  breeding  place 
and  they  may  be  made  correspondingly  happy 
by  the  use  of  the  oil.  At  various  points  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  mos- 
quitoes have  been  banished  by  the  liberal 
and  persistent  lise  of  kerosene  oil,  though, 
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naturally,  the  removal  of  the  breeding 
places  by  drainage  is  the  better  method 
for  it  means  permanent  removal  of  the 
breeding  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
ounce  of  oil  is  enough  for  fifteen  square 
feet  of  surface.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  any  disturbance  of  the  water  in  which 
the  mosquitoes  are  living  in  the  larval  or 
pupal  stage  is  sure  death;  the  mosquito 
cannot  breed  and  develop  in  water  which 
is  in  motion. 

A  curious  fact,  in  itself  a  substantiation 
of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Howard  already  re- 
ferred to,  that  mosquitoes  only  attack  hu- 
man beings  and  animals  with  red  blood 
because  they  have  no  other  prey,  is  found 
in  a  letter  received  by  Dr.  Howard  from 
Dr.  St.  George  Gray,  of  Castries,  St.  Lucia, 
British  West  Indies.  Dr.  Gray  put  a  few 
mosquitoes  under  a  bell-jar  one  day  along 
with  a  single  drop  of  port  wine.  He  had 
heard  that  mosquitoes  could  be  kept  alive 
a  long  time  on  this  wine,  and  he  wished  to 
test  it;  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
them  dead  when  he  went  to  look  at  them  a 
few  hours  later — dead  drunk!  He  did  not 
know,  however,  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  liquor  until,  after  putting  them 
in  a  dry  bottle  preparatory  to  mounting 
them  as  specimens,  he  found,  as  he  says, 
"they  were  all  staggering  about  in  the 
most  ridiculous  manner  —  they  were  all 
drunk!" 

For  upwards  of  a  decade  very  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  mosquitoes  on  the 
part  of  scientific  men,  and  much  has  been 
published  in  the  scientific  journals  treating 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  science. 
The  English  and  the  Italians  have  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  it.  The  former  by 
reason  of  their  colonial  possessions  in  the 
mosquito  belt,  the  latter  by  reason  of  their 
home  interests.  In  the  midst  of  this  purely 
scientific  work  very  many  confirmations 
have  been  afforded  of  the  truth  of  the 
theories  advanced.  For  example,  one  in- 
vestigator in  the  Punjaub  district  of  East 
India  reports  that  the  Jeevas  of  that  region, 
who  are  employed  in  fishing  and  catching 
wild  fowl,  spend  the  whole  night  in  their 
boats  under  the  reeds  of  the  marshes,  re- 
maining unharmed  though  in  the  midst  of 
wretched     malarial     conditions.     The     ex- 


planation of  the  fact  is  that  every  night 
these  hunters  are  enveloped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  peculiar  costume  which  absolutely 
prevents  mosquito  bites.  At  night,  also, 
they  build  smudges  in  their  boats  which 
serve  to  keep  away  the  mosquitoes. 

One  of  the  Italian  scientists  discovered  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  shepherds  of  the 
Roman  Campagna,  who  sleep  in  the  conical 
shepherd's  tent,  do  not  suffer  from  malaria, 
while  others  who  live  largely  in  the  open  by 
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HEADS    OF    DIFFERENT    SPECIES.* 

night  are  sorely  afflicted.  The  reason  again 
is  that  the  shepherds  in  the  tent  build  each 
night  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  as  the 
smoke  finds  its  way  out  by  means  of  the 
opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cone,  the 
tent  is  generally  well  supplied  with  smoke 
and  the  mosquitoes  do  not  enter.  It  was 
believed  for  a  lone  time  that  heat  in  the 


*  These  five  figures  are  heads  of  different  species  of  mosquitoes  made  from  original  drawings.  The  letter  a 
in  each  figure  stands  for  antennse.  The  letter  I  stands  for  labium,  a  hollowed  out  affair  into  which  are  thrust  the 
other  hairy-like  or  lance-like  organs.  All  of  these  are  thrust  Ircm  the  labium  into  one's  fle?h  when  the  mosquito 
stings.  She  gives  out  a  fine  poison  at  the  same  time,  which  causes  the  intense  itching,  and  then  pumps  up  all 
the  bleed  she  can  hold.     The  blood  flows  to  the  wounded  place  \  e  ause  of  the  irrltation'of  the  poison. 
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house  by  night,  in  some  of  the  fever-infested 
regions,  and  the  burning  of  certain  drugs, 
kept  the  fever  away,  but  it  seems  now  quite 
clearly  proven  that  the  smoke  or  strong 
odors,  not  the  heat,  kept  out  the  mosquitoes 
and  prevented  the  fever. 

Out  in  California  a  gentleman  who  had 
heard  that  the  eucalyptus  tree  and  the 
mosquito  did  not  thrive  together,  planted  a 
grove  of  the  trees  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  has  been  wholly  free  from  mosquitoes 
in  a  zone  bounded  by  their  influence.  There 
is  something  in  the  odor  of  these  trees  the 
mosquitoes  do  not  like.  Some  time  ago 
an  English  newspaper  invited  its  readers  in 


IN    PUPAL    STAGE. 

infested  countries  to  send  in  mosquito  pre- 
ventatives, and  perhaps  some  of  these  may 
be  found  useful  to  those  who  are  sometimes 
almost  ready  to  forego  rod  and  gun  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  because  of  the 
merciless  attacks  of  these  pests.  Among 
the  remedies  were  carbolated  vaseline, 
tincture  of  Ledum  palustrce.,  eucalyptus  oil; 
one  drop  of  lavender  oil  on  the  pillow  and 
one  on  the  head  before  going  to  bed ;  euca- 


lyptol  on  the  skin,  with  a  handkerchief  satu- 
rated with  it  placed  on  the  pillow;  anointing 
the  skin  with  three  parts  refined  paraffin 
and  one  part  crushed  camphor;  cotton  wool 
soaked  in  oil  of  cloves  in  bedroom;  oil  of 
eucalyptus  and  creosote,  five  drops  of  each, 
mixed  with  one  ounce  of  glycerin.  To  heal 
the  bites,  a  drop  of  liquid  ammonia.  One 
contributor  advocated  placing  a  fine  juicy 
beefsteak,  uncooked,  near  the  bed  on  re- 
tiring, though  the  wisdom  of  this  remedy 
does  not  appear  at  first  sight.  Dr.  Howard, 
in  a  bulletin  issued  from  his  department  in 
Washington,  calls  attention  to  a  remedy 
in  use  by  the  Chinese,  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  pine  or  juniper  sawdust,  a  small 
quantity  of  brimstone  and  one  ounce  of 
arsenic,  run  into  slender  bags  in  a  dry  state. 
Each  bag  is  coiled  like  a  snake  and  tied  with 
thread,  the  outer  end  being  lighted.  Pyre- 
thrum  powder  moistened  and  molded  into 
little  cones  about  the  size  of  a  chocolate  drop, 
placed  in  a  pan  and  dried  on  an  oven,  are 
lighted,  and,  when  burned  in  a  room  give 
off  an  odor  which  is  said  by  Dr.  Howard 
to  be  very  stupefying  to  mosquitoes,  without 
being  at  all  harmful  to  human  beings.  One 
remedy  for  the  bite  itself  is  a  touch  of  gly- 
cerin, while  another  is  to  rub  the  bite  with 
a  lump  of  indigo. 

When  to  the  fact  that  the  mosquito  is  one 
of  the  most  distressing  pests  man  has  to 
encounter,  are  added  two  other  facts  which 
now  appear  verified  beyond  question,  first, 
that  the  most  debilitating  and  injurious 
diseases  known,  malarial  fever,  and  secondly^ 
that  deadly  yellow  fever  is  traceable  directly 
to  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  putting  the 
matter  too  strong  to  say  that  every  person 
interested  in  any  form  of  out-of-door  life, 
ought  to  appoint  himself  a  committee  of 
one,  with  power  to  act,  to  lose  no  op- 
portunity to  further  all  efforts  made  to  eradi- 
cate the  pest. 
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^ ,  ,  For  the  space  of  one  or  two 
_  J  ijreliminary  spins  between  the 
_j  Vy- 4.  Constitution  and  the  Columbia, 
P  .J  Avhen  the  latter  tried  veteran  was 
sailed  for  all  she  was  worth,  while 
Mr.  Duncan  wisely  humored  the  unseasoned 
rigging  of  the  new  defender,  it  looked,  to  the 
uninitiated,  as  though  the  limit  of  speed  in 
these  great  ninety-foot  racing  machines  had 
just  about  been  reached  with  the  last  success- 
ful defense  of  the  Americans  Cup.  Indeed, 
not  a  few  yachtsmen  were  more  than  half 
inclined  to  share  these  views  with  lands- 
men; certainly  none  was  prepared  for  the 
disclosures  of  light  weather  form  which  the 
Constitution  made  in  the  several  races  off 
Newport,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
yachting  association. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  yacht 
could  be  designed  to  beat  the  Columbia, 
under  conditions  equally  fair  to  each,  one 
minute  in  every  mile  for  ten  miles  of  wind- 
ward work.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Constitution  did.  The  new  boat  is  handled 
in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
her  revelations  of  superiority  have  been  of 
a  progressive  character.  The  first  time  the 
Constitution  and  the  Columbia  met,  the 
latter  finished  first  by  a  small  margin,  al- 
though the  new  defender  satisfied  those  who 
viewed  her  work  with  knowing  eyes.  On 
the  second  meeting  the  Columbia  sustained 
a  mishap  which  concluded  the  race;  at  the 
third  meeting,  the  Constitution  beat  the 
Columbia  two  minutes  to  the  fifteen  mUe 
windward  mark,  and  seven  minutes  on  the 
run  home;  in  the  fourth  race,  she  beat  her 
10  min.  37  sec.  to  the  ten-mile  windward 
mark  and  10  min.  6  sec.  on  ten  miles  of 
reaching  and  8  min.  6  sec.  on  the  ten  mile 
run.  The  fifth  race  in  a  light  breeze  was 
stopped  by  fog  with  the  Constitution  ahead. 
On  the  next  meeting,  with  a  10  to  12  knot 
breeze  blowing,  the  Columbia  beat  the  new 
boat  4  min.  35  sec.  in  fifteen  miles  of  wind- 
ward work,  and  the  Constitution  beat  the 
Columbia  1  min.  15  sec.  on  the  run  home.    In 


the  last  race  at  Newport  in  a  twelve  to 
fifteen  knot  breeze,  the  Columbia  beat  the 
Constitution  1  min.  38  sec.  on  a  ten  mile 
reach,  and  50  sec.  on  the  run  home,  but 
was  beaten  1  min.  26  sec.  on  the  windward 
leg  of  ten  miles.  The  element  of  luck  is 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  races 
where  the  margin  of  victory  is  widest. 

^  .....  Such  impressive  superiority 
Constitution      ■      ^^  ^  ,    X 

,  ^,  m    light    breezes    over  a  suc- 

and  the  r  i  i  i  ^ 

^  ,      , ,         cessrul    predecessor    has    not 

Columbia.      ,  ,     ^       , 

been  shown  by  any  prospec- 
tive defender  since  the  Gloriana  startled 
us  by  suggesting  the  potential  speed  of 
the  modern  racing  type.  The  showing  of 
the  Constitution  is  the  more  notable  because 
the  Columbia,  in  her  races  against  the 
Shamrock  /.,  really  never  more  than  half  re- 
vealed her  possibilities;  this  season  she  is  a 
thoroughly  tried  boat,  and  was  well  over- 
hauled before  going  into  commission;  in  addi- 
tion she  is  managed  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  expert  of  our  Corinthian 
sailormen.  There  is  no  doubting  that  the 
Columbia  is  several  minutes  faster  this  year 
over  thirty  miles  than  when  she  successfully 
defended  the  Cup  against  the  Shamrock  I. 
The  Constitution  is  first  and  last  an  improved 
Columbia;  she  has  a  more  refined  body  and 
greater  driving  power;  she  is,  in  fact,  the 
perfection  of  the  racing-machine  type,  with 
every  line  drawn  out  to  the  limit  of  its  use- 
fulness. Mr.  Herreshoff  obviously  sought  in 
the  Constitution  to  especially  secure  con- 
siderably more  speed  in  the  lightish  airs, 
which  so  largely  prevail  during  Cup  races; 
his  success  in  this  direction  must  be  fully 
satisfying.  In  stronger  breezes,  doubtless,  the 
difference  between  the  two  boats  will  not  be 
so  marked  for  with  her  lee  rail  under  and  the 
wind  flicking  the  tops  off  the  waves  through 
which  her  easy  body  makes  its  way,  the 
Columbia  is  a  queen.  Yet  the  Constitution 
is  certain  to  prove  the  faster  under  such . 
conditions,  for  she,  too,  has  that  Herreshoff 
characteristic  of  passing  unperturbed  through 
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agitated  waters.  It  is  a  winning  character- 
istic and  a  remarkable  one  ;  making  '  the 
study  of  Bristol  models  amazingly  instruc- 
tive, not  to  say  fascinating. 

It  may  easily  be,  however,  that  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  to  advantage,  or  perhaps 
even  with  safety,  carry  her  six  or  seven 
hundred  more  {sic)  feet  of  canvas  into 
weather  which  has  no  other  effect  upon  the 
Columbia  than  to  lend  her  wings;  should  it 
so  develop,  the  Constitution  may  cut  down 
her  immense  sail  spread  a  bit  without  fear 
of  losing   her   advantage  in  light  weather, 


unequal  racing  in  light  to  soft  breezes. 
Yachtsmen  have  hoped  that  the  Boston 
boat  would  reveal  a  designer  entitled  to, 
at  least,  share  the  season's  honors  with  the 
Messrs.  Herreshoff.  Not  that  the  Herreshoflfs 
are  unworthy  of  the  honor  and  glory  which 
their  wonderful  creations  have  brought 
them,  or  that  yachtsmen  are  unapprecia- 
tive  of  the  important  part  they  have 
taken  in  the  continuously  successful  defense 
of  the  America's  Cup;  but  we  could  look 
into  the  future  with  satisfaction  were  there 
more  assurance  of  other  designers  fitting  to 
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where  her  margin  of  superiority  is  now  so 
wide  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  some 
such  sacrifice.  This  is  purely  speculative, 
however,  for  it  is  more  likely  that  the  broader 
beam  of  the  new  defender  was  drawn  with 
the  idea  of  meeting  just  such  a  situation, 
and  will  answer  satisfactorily  for  all  the 
weather  the  Cup  races  are  likely  to  develop. 
In  both  boats  there  is  no  wasted  energy  in 
sailing  and  no  wasted  winds. 


Great  disappointment  at- 
tended the  showing  of  the 
Independence  in  her  races 
off  Newport  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Columbia,  and  Boston  men 
were  not  alone  in    mourning  the  absurdly 


Independence 

Cut  of  Question 

For  Cup  Defense. 


sustain  the  national  reputation  in  the  large 
racing  classes. 

Mr.  Crowninshield  made  the  experiment  of 
using  his  small  boat  model  for  this  ninety- 
foot  machine,  and  the  Independence  is  a 
failure  in  light  winds — as  complete  a  failure 
as  was  the  Pilgrim,  another  experimental 
prospective  cup  defender,  which  came  out 
of  Boston  in  the  early  days  of  the  present 
model's  evolution.  No  one  outside  of  a  few 
Bostonians  seriously  thought  the  Independ- 
ence would  prove  superior  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, simply  because  every  thinking  yachts- 
man took  into  account  the  consummate  skill 
of  Mr.  Herreshoff  reinforced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  three  successful  and  record- 
making  boats  in  the  same  class;  but  there 
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was  plenty  of  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Boston  boat  might  prove  a  worthy  rival — 
for  Mr.  Crowninshield  is  a  designer  of  ability 
and  promise.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  promise,  the  actual  fact  is  that  never  was 
a  boat  in  the  cup  defender  preliminary  trial 
races  so  hopelessly  outclassed  as  the  Inde- 
pendence in  the  kind  of  weather  which 
must  be  called  average.  Not  only  by  this 
year's  boat,  the  Constitution,  but  by  the 
old  defender,  the  Columbia.  Both  boats 
beat  her  all  hollow,  on  the  Avind,  and  ofT 
the  wind;  they  pointed  higher  and  footed 
faster.  When  it  came  to  bucking  anything 
of  a  seaway,  the  Independence  was  put  out 
of  the   running  by  the  way  in  which  she 


hia;  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  under 
these  water  conditions,  and  a  good  breeze 
blowing,  she  is  fast — just  how  fast 'is  not 
yet  apparent. 

In  a  ten-mile  beat  to  windward,  the 
Constitution  beat  the  Independence  39  min. 
and  23  seconds — the  Columbia  beating  her 
nearly  20  minutes  on  the  same  bit  of 
work.  For  the  entire  thirty-mile  triangle, 
the  Constitution  beat  the  Columbia  10  min. 
6  sec.  and  the  Independence  33  min.  34 
sec.  The  Independence  carries  13,816.91 
square  feet  of  canvas,  the  Columbia  13,187 
square  feet. 

Under  the  conditions^a  smooth  sea  and 
a  strong  breeze — she  needs  in  order  to  secure 
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THE     INDEPENDENCE    IN    DRYDOCK. 


pounded  into  the  waves,  and  tln-ew  the  wind 
out  of  her  sails.  Nothing  so  emphasizes  the 
superiority  of  the  two  Herreshoff  boats  as 
the  easy  way  in  which  they  slip  through 
water  that  sets  the  Crowninshield  model 
a-pounding  for  dear  life.  The  Constitution 
and  the  Columbia  make  headway  all  the 
time — the  Independence  slams  the  breath 
out  of  herself.  In  a  long  rolling  sea,  how- 
ever, the  Independence  was  very  much  more 
at  her  ease;  indeed  quite  as  much  at  her 
ease  as  either  the  Constitution  or  the  Colum- 


the  increased  water  line  beneflt  for  which 
she  was  especially  designed,  the  Independ- 
ence may  make  a  creditable  showing,  though 
under  conditions  most  favorable  to  her  form, 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  she  will  prove 
faster  than  the  Columbia,  not  to  mention  the 
Constitution.  Even  though  she  did  prove 
faster  in  her  one  specialty,  she  would  still  be 
a  disappointment,  for  no  freak  which  re- 
quires certain  and  definite  conditions  to 
move  her  and  is  a  com.parative  canal  boat 
on  the  usual  and  legitimate  points  of  sailing, 
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can  be  called  a  successful  racing  yacht. 
Whatever  she  may  do  in  her  own  peculiar 
way  hereafter,  her  sailing  at  Newport  proves 
her  an  unworthy  aspirant,  and  she  must  be 


THE    SHAMROCK    II.    IN    DRYDOCK. 

dropped  out  of  all  consideration  so  far  as 
cup  defence  is  concerned. 

Of.  i_  TT  We  must  not  allow  the  reports 

Shamrock  II.  j.  , ,  ,      ^       ■, 

_T  i  from    across   the   water,   and 

Not  ' 


So  Easy. 


the  marvelous   light   weather 


work  of  the  Constitution  to  be- 
tray us  into  thinking  little  of  Shamrock  II. 
I  incline  to  an  impression,  which  grows  to 
conviction  on  the  strength  of  what  I  hear 
from  knowing  ones  in  England,  that  this 
year's  Cup  challenger  has  been  very  con- 
siderably underestimated.  Especially  is  this 
true  on  the  other  side  where,  strange  enough, 
yachting  writers  appear  to  derive  utmost 
comfort  in  viewing  most  iDessimistically 
everything  concerned  with  the  racing  for  the 
America's  Cup.  The  late  Mr.  DLxon  Kemp 
left  his  bitterness,  touching  things  American, 
as  a  legacy  to  the  present  generation  of 
English  yachting  scribes,  which  apparently 
they  have  not  yet  exhausted.  However  that 
may  be,  I  expect  the  Shamrock  II.  to  sur- 
prise those  of  us  who  have  based  our  esti- 
mates on  the  cabled  reports  of  her  sailing 
in  English  waters. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  think  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  has  a  good  chance  of  taking 
the  America's  Cup  back  to  England  with 
him,  but  it  means  that  he  will  very  likely 
give  us  a  better  race  for  it  than  is  now 
thought  possible. 

Shamrock  II.  has  not,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, had  any  real  trying  out,  and  it  is  more 


than  probable  that  her  captain  has  humored 
her,  just  as  Mr.  Duncan  humored  the  Con- 
stitution in  her  trial  races  against  the  Colum- 
bia. Let  it  also  be  remembered  by  American 
yachtsmen  that  in  Mr.  Jamieson, 
Sir  Thomas  has  secured  one  of 
the  cleverest  managers  in  all 
England,  and  the  Shamrock  II.  a 
Corinthian  saUorman,  who  cer- 
tainly has  no  superior  and  very 
few  equals.  Mr.  Jamieson  is  not 
likely,  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
to  tell  all  he  knows  about  what 
speed  the  new  challenger  has 
actually  shown  in  the  private 
trials,  when  the  newspaper  re- 
porters have  not  been  following. 
Even  from  the  cabled  reports  it 
is  evident  that  the  Shamrock  II. 
carries  her  sail  well,  and  that  she 
points  higher  than  the  old  boat, 
and  when  she  wants  to  do  so, 
foots  faster. 
The  Shamrock  II.  is  going  to  prove  a  fast 
boat — faster  by  minutes  than  the  elder 
Shamrock,  on  all  round  work,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  light  weather — for  her  entrance  is 
finer-  and  her  sail  spread  larger.  There  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
Shamrock  I.  and  the  Columbia  in  a  light 
breeze.  .Unquestionably  it  looks  as  if  the 
new  challenger  is  faster  than  the  Columbia. 
How  much  faster  remains  to  be  determined. 
Not  so  much  faster  than  the  old  defender 
as  is  the  new  one,  but  enough  faster,  no 
doubt,  to  relieve  the  race  of  monotony. 
WhUe  my  confidence  is  unshaken  in  the 
ability  of  the  Constitution  to  keep  the  Cup 
here,  yet  I  believe  the  race  will  be  closer 
than  is  now  generally  supposed. 

.        ,  There   is   an  even   chance    that 

^  ,  Mr.  Herman  Dudley  Murphy, 
p,  y  .  who  has  gone  to  England  to  race 
.^^  for  the  Challenge  Cup  of  the  Roy- 

al Canoe  Club,  will  be  successful ; 
though  the  first  class  of  English  canoeists 
contains  many  formidable  sailors,  of  whom 
the  American  will  meet  the  pick.  But 
canoeing  in  England  lacks  the  vogue  of  ten 
years  ago,  though  it  has  not  suffered  as  in 
America,  where,  more's  the  pity,  there  is 
little  racing  activity.  If  ever  a  sport 
merited  support,  it  is  canoeing;  yet  the 
racing  craze  proved  its  ruin,  for  with  the 
fever  for  winning  began  the  development 
of  the  racing  machine,  which,  as  in  yachting, 
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with  its  annual  output  of  new  freaks,  proved 
a  very  expensive  game,  and  soon  exliausted 
club  ranks  of  their  racing  men.  Some  day  I 
look  for  the  old  racing  spirit  to  revive,  and 
with  it  a  return  to  the  good  old  simple  canoe, 
shorn  of  its  modern  racing  paraphernalia; 
meanwhile  there  is  a  plenty  of  cruising,  and, 
in  a  quiet  way,  some  club  racing.  The 
Canadians,  with  their  nearby  and  excep- 
tional facilities,  retain  a  livelier  interest  than 
canoeists  elsewhere.  So  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Murphy  after  the  English  Challenge  Cup 
is  quite  a  startling  event,  and  affords  great 
relief  to  the  otherwise  dull  course  of  the 
usual  racing  events. 


Sam,  as  the  canoe  is  called,  is  17  feet 
deck  and  32  inches  beam,  with  ends  cut 
away;  and  a  full  section. 

The  Cup  races  are  held  in  Langston  harbor 
about  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  Mr. 
Murphy  and  his  crew,  Charles  G.  Johnson, 
a  fourteen-year-old  expert,  will  have  abim- 
dant  time  for  practice  on  the  racing  waters. 
The  Englishmen  are  clever  and  daring 
sailors,  and  the  hope  of  American  success 
rests  more  on  the  superior  development  of 
the  strictly  racing  canoe  type,  than  because 
of  our  likelihood  to  out-manceuver  them. 
We  can  rely  on  Mr.  Murphy  to  get  the  utmost 
out  of  his  craft;  there  are  few  more  skilful 


VOLODYOVSKI,    WINNER    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DERBY. 


The  canoe  Mr.  Murphy  takes  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  and  looks 
likely  to  bring  him  the  honors  which  the 
Independence  has  failed  to  do ;  she  is  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  work,  with  deck  and  sides  of 
Spanish  cedar,  and  trimmings  of  sycamore; 
blocks  of  hard  rubber  and  shells  of  aluminum. 
The  mast  step  and  steering  gear  are  made 
of  brass,  and  the  centerboard  and  rudder 
of  aluminum.  The  spars  are  hollow,  the 
sails  of  sUk  and  of  mutton-leg  cut.  The 
canoe  was  designed  to  float  at  13  feet,  but 
she  went  down  to  13  ft.  6  in.,  which  necessi- 
tated reducing  by  just  nine  feet  her  planned 
sail  area  of  139  square  feet,  to  conform  with 
the  English  measurement  rule.     The  Uncle 


American 
Success 

on 
English 
Turf. 

for  1901. 


canoeists  than  he  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  by  win- 
ning the  Derby  with  Volodyovski, 
appears  to  have  started  what 
looks  at  this  writing  like  a  rout 
of  English  breeders  and  trainers 
and  jockeys  on  their  own  tracks 
The  Epsom  meeting  marked  the 
beginning  of  Yankee  triumphs,  but  x4.scot  be- 
held them  in  greatest  persistency.  Of 
twenty-seven  races  at  Ascot,  American  own- 
ers won  eight,  and  £8,166  of  £38,670  worth  of 
stakes;  Americans  trained  eight  winners, 
and  American  jockeys  had  eleven  winning 
mounts  and  twenty-eight  seconds.  Of  the 
American    horses,    the    most    notable    per- 
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former  was  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene's  Sinopi,  a 
stayer  and  a  thoroughly  game  horse,  which 
won  the  valuable  Ascot  Stakes  in  a  canter. 
Mr.  Whitney  has  been  the  most  frequent 
winner,  both  at  Ascot  (where  he  won  £4,630, 
to  the  £2,570  for  the  Keene  stable)  and 
subsequently,  with  Kilmarnock  II.  as  the 
leading  repeater  of  his  stable. 

Although  Mr.  Keene's  grand  colt,  Olym- 
pian, failed  to  show  prominently  in  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  or  to  win  the  Derby, 
he  has  attracted  the  attention  of  English 
experts  and  their  most  favorable  comment. 


van,  also  a  son  of  Galopin.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  first  three  in  the  Two  Thousand,  the 
first  five  in  the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  and 
the  first  four  in  the  Newmarket  Stakes 
events,  were  also  all  in  direct  line  from  this 
virile  and  speed-giving  sire. 


The  American  Derby,  which  is  run 
annually  at  Washington  Park, 
Chicago,  is  developing  into  a 
genuinely  classic  event.  With 
management  equal  to  that  of  this  year,  and 
a  settlement  of  the  differences  among  west- 


The 

American 

Derby. 
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ROBERT    WADDELL,    AVIX.VEK    OP    THE    AMERICAN    DERBY. 


There  is  no  doubt  of  the  speed  and  stamina 
of  this  horse;  once  he  has  fully  recovered 
from  the  ruptured  blood-vessel,  he  will  re- 
verse some  of  the  recent  decisions.  He  was 
clearly  unequal  to  the  task  at  the  Grand 
Prix,  while  at  the  Derby  he  made  all  the 
running  for  quite  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  when 
he  gave  way  to  Volodyovski,  and  finally 
finished  in  fifth  place. 

Apropos  of  the  Derby,  it  is  worth  recording 
that  the  first  four  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
horses  were  all  descended  from  the  famous 
Galopin,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1875. 
Volodyovski  and  Floriform  (fourth)  are  by 
Florizel  II.,  a  son  of  St.  Simon  and  a  grand- 
son of  Galopin;  William  the  Third  (second) 
is  by  St.  Simon,  Veronese  (third),  by  Dono- 


ern  turf  interests,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  come  to  be  regarded  of  equal 
importance  on  the  racing  calendar,  as  are 
the  Suburban  and  the  Futurity.  Indeed, 
the  variety  and  the  quality  of  its  entries 
made  it  about  as  attractive  an  event  for 
three-year-olds  as  we  are  apt  to  see  this 
season.  It  is  a  pity  it  could  not  better  fit 
into  the  season's  events,  so  as  to  draw  the 
best  of  the  eastern  entries.  Robert  Waddell 
the  winner,  was  among  the  best  the  East 
had  to  offer,  and  is  the  notable  colt  of  a 
somewhat  noteworthy  character — Mr.  Brad- 
ley— who  has  his  own  training  ideas  and 
racing,  and  has  clung  to  them  tenaciously. 
Prominent  among  his  notions  is  one  that 
his  horses  must  be  kept  at  work,  and  must 
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always  run  to  win.  Thus  Robert  Waddell 
has  been  running  all  this  season,  and  his 
performances  have  been  consistently  good 
though  not  remarkably  fast.  His  splendid 
running  at  Chicago  showed  a  colt  not  only 
fit  to  the  hour,  but  eager  to  win,  which  is 
precisely  the  instinct  Mr.  Bradley  claims  his 
method  of  training  develops  in  his  horses. 
Seasoning  and  disposition  no  doubt  is  to  be 
credited  to  at  least  a  degree  for  Robert 
Waddell's  victory.  It  required  both  qual- 
ities to  maintain  the  hot  pace  he  set;  it  was 
too  hot  for  the  Parader,  but  recently  off  the 
cars.  Another  meeting  of  these  two  would 
make  a  race  of  absorbing  interest,  and  result, 
perhaps,  in  a  reversal,  for  this  is  a  great 
«olt,  too. 


One  Mile 
Circular 
Track 
Record. 


On  eastern  tracks  the  sensations 
of  the  month  were  the  new  Ameri- 
can one -mile  circular  track 
record  of  1.37  4-5   made  by  Mr. 


August  Belmont's  Brigadier  at 
Sheepshead  Ba}',  .June  22d,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Whitney's  purchase  of  the  two-year-old  colt 
Nasturtium,  for  $50,000.  Brigadier  carried 
112  pounds,  with  Jockey  O'Connor  up.  The 
best  previous  time  was  1.38,  made  by  Mr. 
James  R.  Keene's  Voter,  carrying  122  pounds, 
at  Brighton  Beach,  in  the  summer  of  1900. 
At  Chicago  last  year,  Oriman,  carrying 
109  pounds,  made  the  same  time.  Some  of 
the  credit  for  Brigadier's  great  mile  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  superb  condition  of 
the  track,  but  the  performance  goes  to  show 
that  Mr.  Belmont's  horse  was  naturallj'- 
entitled  to  the  support  he  received  for  the 
Suburban,  and  that  his  failure  to  win  was 
due  to  his  not  being  fit. 


A  New 
Board  of 
Review^ 
Wanted. 


I  have  become  convinced  that  Mr. 
H.  K.  Devereux  is  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  of  sportsmen  and  to 
the  success   of  the   principle,    in 


the  matter  of  the  John  A. 
McKerron  record,  for  which  he  has  been  con- 
tending. I  was  of  the  opinion  not  so  long 
ago  that  the  question  of  a  record  should  not 
be  determined  so  much  by  fine  distinctions 
as  by  the  performance,  and  that  therefore 
John  A.  McKerron  should  officially  be  given 
a  record  for  that  famous  Boston  iDerformance. 
I  still  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of 
record  should  be  decided  by  performance, 
and  the  intricacies  of  red  tape  clipped  away, 
but  the  John  A.  McKerron  case  seems  to 
have  resolved  itself  into  an  endurance  test 
between  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  National 


Trotting  Association  and  Mr.  Devereux 
It  has  become  apparently  a  personal  issue; 
and  as  between  Mr.  Devereux  and  his  Board 
— I  am  for  the  former.  The  Board  has  re- 
versed its  own  official  decision  twice,  and 
if  there  is  really  that  fine  difference  as  to 
whether  John  McKerron  should  or  should 
not  be  given  a  record — by  all  means  let  Mr. 
Devereux  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He 
has  at  least  been  steadfast  in  his  position, 
and  commands  our  respect — whereas  the 
Board  has  been  vacillating  and  diffuse,  and 
has  forfeited  both  our  respect  and  our  con- 
fidence. 

If  this  controversy  has  done  nothing  else, 
at  least  it  should  have  convinced  amateur 
reinsmen  in  the  land  of  the  wisdom  of  having 
their  own  national  record  board. 


Pierre 
Lorillard, 


Pierre  Lorillard,who  died  in  New 

York  recently,  was  for  a  quarter 

_      ^  of    a   century    a    distinguished 

oportsman.      „  .     ,,  j.-       i  ■  ^  c 

figure  m  the  sportmg  history  of 

America.  He  inherited  a  large  estate  from 
his  father,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
tobacco  manufactories  in  the  country,  which 
he  managed  so  successfully  that  his  fortune 
shortly  increased  tenfold  or  more.  Yacht- 
ing earliest  claimed  his  sporting  attention, 
and  he  brought  to  it  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  of  enthusiasm.  He  owned  the  old 
schooner  Vesta  and  was  one  of  her  crew 
when  ho  raced  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cowes 
for  a  sweepstakes  of  $10,000.  Subsequently 
he  built  the  steam  yacht  Radha,  which  was  a 
magnificent  boat  in  her  da3^ 

But  it  is  as  a  turfman  that  Mr.  Lorillard, 
in  a  sporting  sense,  became  world  famous; 
and  to  this  day  he  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  American  to  have  won  the 
English  Derby  with  an  American-bred  colt. 
Prior  to  his  success  with  Iroquois,  great 
son  of  Leamington  and  Maggie  B.  B.,  in  1881, 
only  one  other  American,  Mr.  Richard  Ten 
Broeck,  had  made  an  attempt  to  win  the 
Derby — and  his  attempt  was  a  failure.  Mr. 
Lorillard  won  other  important  events  with 
Iroquois  in  England,  and  also  with  Parole. 
Of  the  horses  that  bore  his  colors  on  this  side 
Pontiac  was  perhaps  the  most  noted  for 
his  win  of  the  second  Suburban,  and  a  for- 
tune in  bets  for  his  owner,  who,  always  a 
plunger,  had  backed  him  very  heavily. 
Lamplighter,  the  champion  of  1892,  was 
another  of  Mr.  Lorillard's  stable. 

The  name  of  Lorillard  always  stood  for 
high-class,  honorable  racing,  and  this  some- 
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times  brought  its  owner  into  conflict  witli 
less  honorable  stable  owners,  and  always  to 
the  net  advantage  of  clean  sport. 

Of  recent  years,  although  maintaining  an 
extensive  breeding  establishment  at  Ran- 
cocas,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lorillard  had  taken 
a  less  active  part  in  racing,  though  there 
were  always  a  few  good  ones  every  year  to 
carry  his  colors — cherry  and  black  hoops. 
It  is  not  many  weeks  ago  that  his  David 
Garrick  romped  away  with  the  traditional 
Chester  Cup.  His  colors  were  always  popu- 
lar at  home  and  abroad,  because  he  was 
known  as  an  honest  gentleman  and  a  thor- 
ough-going sportsman,  who  sought  always 
a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

-..        ,         Chicago   has  been  awarded  the 

P  next    meet    of     the     Olympian 

_.  ,  Games,  and  already,  with  char- 

Chicago  ,     ■  I-  •  •      ,. 

'    t9fV?        actenstic  energy,  is  preparmg  tor 

the  great  athletic  event.  An 
International  Olympian  Games  Association 
was  recently  incorporated  by  Messrs.  William 
R.  Harper,  Volney  W.  Foster  and  John 
Barton  Payne,  with  a  capital  of  1200,000, 
and  various  committees  are  to  be  appointed 
to  closely  follow  the  innumerable  details 
incidental  to  an  undertaking  of  this  kind. 
The  scheme  includes  the  making  of  an  ath- 
letic field  which  will  undoubtedl}^  surpass 
any  in  the  country,  and  a  permanent  stadium 
equal  to  the  one  built  at  Athens  for  the 
first  of  these  Olympian  revivals.  There 
has  been  some  newspaper  talk  of  the 
forthcoming  meet  being  held  under  other 
auspices  than  those  of  the  International 
Olympian  Games  Committee,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Paris,  and  of  which  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin  is  the  president  and 
Messrs.  Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  James 
E.  Sullivan  and  Caspar  Whitney,  the  Ameri- 
can Committee — but  there  really  never  was 
deviation  from  the  original  plans. 

St.  Louis  made  quite  an  urgent  plea  for 
the  meet,  promising  to  conduct  it  on  a  most 
elaborate  scale,  but  the  American  Commit- 
tee considered  Chicago,  with  Dr.  W.  R. 
Harper  in  the  chair,  better  qualified  for 
the  honor,  and  so  recommended  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  in  Paris.  Aside  from 
its  other  qualifications,  Chicago's  location, 
as  the  center  of  the  great  pulsing  Middle 
West,  pre-eminently  fits  it  for  the  scene  of 
an  international  athletic  meeting  of  this 
magnitude. 

We   may   depend   on   Chicago   doing    its 


share — but    the    co-operation    of    all     the 
eastern  college  athletic  associations  will   be 
necessary,    and,    I    ha\'c    no    doubt,    forth- 
coming. 
All-Round        l^  ''  decidedly  strange,  not 
Individual         *?,  '^y  deplorable,  that  the 
Athl  f  all-round  championship  does 

^<         .      <.        not    attract    more    entries: 

Championship  ,         .,     ,  ,        ,        ' 

^      ,  somehow  it  always  has  been 

Y  M  C  A  ^  neglected  and  but  half 
appreciated  game,  like  la- 
crosse. And  the  reason  for  this  iS  largely 
to  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  encouragement 
at  the  colleges  and  the  clubs.  A  half- 
hearted attempt  has  been  made,  I  believe, 
at  one  or  two  clubs  to  hold  an  annual 
all-round  competition,  but  at  the  uni- 
versities no  effort  is  making  to  establish 
the  contest.  Meantime,  however,  there 
is  no  relaxation  of  the  tiresome  gymnasium 
strength  tests — no  end  to  the  measurements, 
or  to  the  heralding  of  many  systems  for 
developing  the  various  muscles.  If,  instead 
of  pulling  weights  and  exploiting  the  other 
mechanical  means  for  muscle  building, 
classes  in  practical  all-round  athletics  were 
started  in  every  college  gymnasium,  and  an 
annual  all-round  university  championship 
determined,  a  great  deal  more  actual  bene- 
fit would  accrue  to  the  young  men ;  and  one  of 
the  very  best  games  be  given  the  encourage- 
ment it  sorely  needs. 

This  year  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
All-round,  was  held  July  4th,  in  the  stadium 
of  the  Buffalo  Pan-American  Exposition, 
and  won  by  Adam  B.  Gunn,  of  the  Central 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Buf- 
falo, with  a  score  of  5.739.  The  success  of 
no  association  could  be  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  near  and  far, 
among  all  the  many  Christian  endeavors  of 
the  century,  is  accomplishing  the  very  best 
results  among  the  young  men.  In  its  ath- 
letic department,  particularly,  is  a  rational 
method  of  great  excellence  and  effectiveness 
being  pursued,  which  has  for  its  object,  not 
primarily  the  making  of  prize  winners, 
but  the  normal,  all-round  development  of 
the  individual,  that  he  may  be  the  better 
fitted  to  make  his  way  in  life,  vigorously, 
wholesomely.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  point  of 
honest  fact,  is  doing  more  practical  good 
with  its  athletics  than  all  the  athletic  clubs 
and  colleges  combined.  Therefore,  it  is 
pleasing  to  record  the  frequent  winners 
which  its  purely  amateur,  rational  systems 
develop.     Last  year  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  won. 
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The  entries  this  year  were  few  (six)  and 
only  two  of  these  (Gunn  and  D.  Reuss, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C.)  are  really  in  the  all- 
round  class.  Reuss  is  only  a  fairly  good 
all-round  man;  he  won  second  last  year  to 
Gill,  who  made  the  record  score  of  6.360^ 
points,  and  was  disqualified  recently  on 
charges   of   jDrofessionalism. 

None  of  the  performances  this  year  were 
notable,  and  most  of  them  little  better  than 
fair.  Gunn  won  four  firsts,  two  seconds,  two 
thirds  and  a  fourth,  out  of  ten  events;  his 
firsts  were — 16-lb.  shot,  38  ft.  6in. ;  one-mile 
run,  5  min.  35  sec;  100  yards,  11  3-5  sec; 
running  broad  jump,  20  ft.  3J  in.  He  was 
second  in  the  56-lb.  weight,  with  20  ft. 
7i  in.;  second  in  half-mile  walk  in  3  min. 
50  sec;  third  in  hammer,  with  98  ft.; 
third  in  pole  vault,  with  10  ft.,  and  fourth 
in  the  120  yard  hurdle,  which  was  won  in 
18  1-5  sec;  he  failed  in  the  running  high 
jump  at  5  ft.  2  in.  Quite  the  best  per- 
formances of  the  day  Avere  in  the  pole 
vault,  won  by  A.  C.  G.  McHall,  Buffalo 
University,  with  11  ft.,  and  in  the  high 
jump  which  Reuss  won  at  5  ft.  11  in. 
Reuss  was  second  in  the  contest  Avith  5.198 
points,  and  Hall  third,  with  4.807. 

It  will  supply  an  interesting  record  to  add 
here  a  list  of  the  other  American  All-round 
champions.  Until  1893,  the  scoring  was 
done  by  allowing  a  given  number  of  points 
to  first,  second  and  third  places  in  each 
event,  but  in  that  year  a  new  and  the  pres- 
ent percentage  system  was  introduced. 

1884,  W.  R.  Thompson,  Montreal;  1885,  M. 
W.  Ford,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  1886,  M.  W.  Ford,  45 
points;  1887,  A.  A.  Jordan,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  36; 
1888,  M.  W.  Ford,  S.  I.  A.  C,  28;  1889,  M. 
W.  Ford,  36;  1890,  A.  A.  Jordan,  41;  1891, 
A.  A.  Jordan,  30;  1892,  M.  O'Sullivan,  X.  A. 
C,  45;  1893,*  E.  W.  Goff,  N.  J.  A.  C,  4,860; 
1894,  E.  W.  Gofl^,  N.  J.  A.  C,  5,748;  1895, 
J.  Cosgrove,  N.  J.  A.  C,  4,406^;  1896,  L.  P. 
Sheldon,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  5,380;  1897,  E.  H. 
Clark,  B.  A.  A.,  6,244^;  1898,  E.  C.  White, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  5,243;  1899,  J.  F.  Powers,  Notre 
Dame,  6,203;  1900,  Harry  Gill,  Toronto 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  6,^60^.     *New  system  scoring. 

-    ,  That     was     an     extraordinary 

on  er  o  hammer  throwing  performance 

_    "^^^^  of    John    Flanagan's  the  other 

row  ng.  ^^^^   ^^^    j^   j^   hard    luck    he 

is  not  likely  to  have  a  record,  owing  to  the 
disregard,  b)^  the  games  officials,  of  com- 
monly accepted  rules,  and  the  uncertainty 


of  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  no  Flanagan 
fouled  on  his  throw.  The  games  were  those 
of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G., 
at  Celtic  Park,  on  July  4th,  and  the  circle 
Avithin  Avhich  the  hammer  thrower  stands 
and  Avhirls,  had  been  made  by  Avhitewashing 
the  surface  soil,  instead  of  sinking  an  iron 
or  Avooden  ring  into  the  ground,  as  is 
the  usual  habit.  Flanagan  made  several 
attempts  that  threatened  his  present  world's 
record  of  164  ft.  6  in.  for  a  16-lb.  hammer 
throAvn  from  a  seven-foot  circle,  but  his 
final  effoi't  hurled  the  hammer  175  ft.  4f  in. 
It  is  claimed  that  one  foot  was  outside  the 
circle,  which  Avould,  of  course,  invalidate 
the  thrOAV  as  a  record.  Then,  too,  it  Avas  a 
nine-foot  circle,  which  is  the  prevailing  size 
in  England  and  Ireland,  Avhile  in  America 
and  Canada  the  seven-foot  circle  obtains. 

A  change  in  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
rules  in  faA'or  of  the  larger  circle  has  some 
times  been  considered,  but  thus  far  not 
seriousl)'.  The  present  A^ogue  of  three 
turns  among  high  class  hammer  thrOAvers 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  attain  one's 
utmost  power  from  a  seven-foot  circle  Avith- 
out  fouling.  Perhaps  the  nine-foot  circle 
Avould  increase  our  records,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  American  circle  demands 
finer  skill  and  should  be  retained ;  probably 
it  Avill  not  be  long  before  some  Hercules 
strives  to  Avhirl  four  times  ere  he  starts  the 
hammer  on  its  flight;  and  he  may  demand 
a  circle  yet  larger.  It  used  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, not  long  ago,  that  no  limit  Avas  put 
on  the  circle  size;  but  the  skill  did  not  ad- 
A'ance,  Avhile  the  liA^es  of  the  spectators 
AA'ere  endangered.  Concentration  is  the 
keynote  of  poAA^er.  More  speed  can  be  gen- 
erated in  a  small  circle  than  in  a  large  one. 
The  Avorld's  16-lb.  hammer  records  Avere 
made  in  the  seven-foot  circle  under  Ameri- 
can rules.  There  is  no  doubt  of  Flanagan's 
ability  to  break  the  present  Avorld's  record. 
Several  times  he  has  done  so  in  practice; 
indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  ma}^  put  the 
figures  A'ery  near  180  feet,  and  thus  attain 
Avhat  used  to  be  thought  the  unattainable. 
He  is  an  Irishman,  of  great  strength  and 
splendid  physique,  Avho  came  here  a  couple 
of  years  ago  and  joined  the  athletic  forces 
of  the  New  York  A.  C,  Avhich  club,  save 
for  occasional  periods  of  temporary 
estrangement,  he  has  since   represented. 

Another  hammer  thrower  who  is  likely 
to  make  neAV  Avorld's  figures  almost  any  day 
is  A.   PlaAV,  of  California.     Recently  he  is. 
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said  to  have  made  171.2,  though  no  official 
data  is  as  yet  forthcoming.  Plaw  was  a 
University  of  California  man,  and  at  present 
holds  the  Intercollegiate  hammer  record  of 
154.4J,  made  last  year  He  is  much  younger 
than  Flanagan  and  a  very  different  appearing 
man;  he  is  round  and  fat;  his  physique, 
indeed,  does  not  suggest  the  remarkable 
skill  and  strength 
to  which  his  ham- 
mer throwing 
bears  witness. 
Flanagan  is  very 
clean  cut  and 
muscular,  with  a 
face  suggesting 
much  determina- 
tion. 

The  or- 
ganiza- 
tion of 
golf  on 
geogTaphicallines 
continues  to 
spread,  I  ob- 
serve, despite  the 
negative  in- 
fluence  of  some 
rather  prominent 
men  in  the  Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion. I have  never 
been  able  to  un- 
derstand why  the 
movement  for 
such  organization 
failed  of  having 
the  spontaneous 
support  of  these 
gentlemen,  unless 
in  injured  vanity 
be  found  the  rea- 
son, and  one 
shrinks  from  be- 
lieving that  .of 
men  occupying 
positions  of  trust 
and  importance 
in  a  game  so  near 
us  as  golf.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  opposition  is  a  fact; 
its  inefficacy  is  likewise  a  fact. 

New  Jersey  golfers  were  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  organize  and  hold  an 
annual  State  championship  tournament; 
the}^  were  successful  in  the  first  year  and 
were    even    more    so    this    season.     Manv 


Fnoto  Dy  X.  C.  Turner. 

MISS    GENEVIEVE    HECKER. 
Metropolitan  Champion  for  1900  and  1901 


States  have  followed  the  example  of  New 
Jersey,  and  perhaps  the  most  recent,  and  the 
most  noteworthy,  on  account  of  its  new 
conversion  to  the  game,  is  Iowa,  where 
something  like  twenty  clubs  have  recently 
formed  an  association. 

There  needs  now  but  the  second  step  of 
forming  sectional  organizations  of  these 
State  associa- 
tions, and  the 
competitive  golf 
of  the  country 
will  then  be  on  a 
manageable  and 
satisfactory  ba- 
sis. Spread  so 
widely  as  is  golf 
over  America,  it 
is  unreasonable 
to  expect  the 
National  Associa- 
tion, as  now  or- 
ganized, to  satis- 
factorily cover 
the  entire  field; 
local  legislation 
is  frequently 
needed,  and 
therefore,  local 
organization  is 
imperative.  So, 
too,  sectional 
legislatioTi  is  a 
requisite,  and 
should  have  re- 
cognition in  the 
national  body. 
Except  for  hold- 
ing an  annual 
national  cham- 
pionship and 
guarding  zealous- 
ly the  purity  of 
the  amateur 
standard,  there 
is,  indeed,  no  real 
need  for  the  U. 
S.  G.  Association. 
Under  the  pres- 
ent regime  it  is 
not  fulfilling  the  most  important  of  the  only 
two  reasons  for  its  existence — that  of  ac- 
tively guarding  the  amateur  standard.  Any 
game  rriust  become  honeycombed  with  pro- 
fessionalism under  such  quiescent  super- 
vision as  that  the  present  executive  corh- 
mittee   of  the  U.   S.   G.   A.   exercises  over 
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competitive  golf — and  golf,  this  game  of 
promise,  will  go  the  way  of  other  games 
which  have  begun  under  equally  happy 
auspices. 

State  organization  will  do  something  to- 
wards running  the  free-board  golfer  to  earth, 
for  general  club  sentiment  very  much  resents 
the  stamp  of  official  approval  which  the 
president  of  the  U.  S.  G.  A.  has  recently 
given  this  type  of  semi-professional. 

__,     rr    1     t      No  woman  in  America,  the 

IVXlSS    X^CCiCCf  S  ,        1  •  *       1       1     J 

^,  ,  , ,  present  champion  mcludeu, 
Championship     t  i  ^    ,.  ijrxi 

j.'p         ^     has  shown  better  golf  than 

that  Miss  Genevieve  Hecker 
played  in  winning  for  the  second  year,  the 
Metropolitan  championship  over  the  Nassau 
course — a  links  which  demands  thoroughly 
first-class  form.  She  has  much  improved 
her  game  of  last  year,  and  her  chances  of 
adding  national  honors  to  the  local  ones 
already  acquired,  are  certainly  very  excel- 
lent. The  present  champion.  Miss  Griscom^ 
was  about  the  only  prominent  absentee 
from  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  finals  of  which 
Miss  Hecker  beat  Miss  Ruth  Underbill  2  up. 
Incidentally,  in  the  opening  round.  Miss 
Hecker  put  the  course  record  for  women  at 
95 — seven  strokes  lower  than  the  former 
figures  made  by  Miss  Underbill. 

The  Women's  championship,  in  October 
at  Baltusrol,  promises  the  keenest  contests 
since  its  inauguration,  for  among  Miss 
Hecker,  Miss  Griscom,  the  title  holder,  Miss 
Margaret  Curtis,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Barlow,  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  choice;  and  that  little  rests  with  Miss 
Hecker  in  her  present  form. 

No      doubt      the      success      of 

American     y^  ,  .  ,,  ,  , 

.  Kraenzlem,       the      phenomenal 

-J,,     ,  hurdler,  and  one  or  two  others  on 

„  .  J  English  tracks  last  year  led  to 
"^  *  this  summer's  invasion  of  the 
old  country  by  quite  a  party  of  athletes  of 
various  ex-university  affiliations.  After  an 
appearance  in  London,  where  some  of  them 
did  well,  and  Kraenzlein  hurt  his  knee — the 
Americans  showed  at  the  national  cham- 
pionships of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Huddersfield,  and  captured 
five  of  the  events.  A,  F.  Duffy,  of  George- 
town, won  the  100  yards  in  10  seconds; 
Kraenzlein,  the  120-yard  hurdle  in  15  3-5  sec. ; 
I.  K.  Baxter,  Pennsylvania,  the  high  jump 
at  6  ft.  1  in. ,  and  W.  W.  Coe,  ex-Princeton,  but 
now  of  the  London  Athletic  Club,  the  shot 
put  with  45  ft.  5^  ins.     It  is  to  be  regretted 


that  Kraenzlein's  knee  was  in  such  condition 
as  to  keep  him  out  of  the  broad  jump,  for 
P.  O'Connor,  who  won  it  at  23  ft.  ^  in.,  is  the 
athlete  who  was  recently  credited  with  the 
world's  record  leap  of  24  ft.  9  in.  The  Penn- 
sylvanian  is  said  to  have  done  25  feet  in 
practice,  and  that  being  so,  he  should  set 
himself  to  giving  America  the  world's  record 
before  retiring  from  active  competition. 
M.  H.  Long  ran  in  the  quarter-mile,  but 
was  beaten  two  yards  by  R.  W.  Wadsley, 
London  A.  C,  who  won  a  great  race  in  49  4-5 
sec.  This  was  the  sensation  of  the  meeting, 
both  on  account  of  Long  holding  the  world's 
record  at  this  distance,  as  well  as  because 
Wadsley  had  not,  in  his  previous  running, 
shown  form  to  suggest  his  being  up  to  such 
a  splendid  performance.  Long  had  been  in 
training  but  a  couple  of  weeks. 

A  significant  feature  of  this  championship, 
as  bearing  upon  the  approaching  Harvard- 
Yale-Oxford-Cambridge  meeting,  was  the 
running  of  Messrs.  F.  G.  Cockshott  and  J.  B. 
Cleave.  The  former  won  the  mile  run  by 
twenty  yards  in  4.21  2-5,  and  the  latter  the 
half  mile  easily  in  1.59  3-5.  If  these  two 
turn  up  in  form,  on  this  side  we  shall  have 
nothing  good  enough  to  head  them.  In 
addition  to  which,  America's  chances  for 
the  100  and  440  yards  appear  to  be  growing 
less  favorable.  Indeed,  recent  developments 
rather  indicate  that  the  Englishmen  have 
more  than  an  equal  chance,  if  all  goes  well 
with  them,  of  carrying  off  all  five  of  the 
track  events — 100,  440,  880,  one  and  three- 
mile  runs-— and  thus  winning  the  meet. 
Such  a  result  looks  at  this  time  by  no 
means  improbable. 

--  J        ,         Those  who  are  interested  in 

.    ,        ,  „         the    American   development 
Automobile  »  ,,  ,         ,  .,  j      i 

or  the  automobile,  and  who 


is  not,are  awaiting  with  much 


Long  Distance 

Road  Racing.  ,,  ,     ^       ,  .  , 

■^      concern   the    contest   which 

will  begin  September  6th,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  It  is  not 
only  the  first  event  of  this  kind  in  America, 
but  in  its  way  it  will  be  equally  as  important 
as  the  recent  road  races  from  Paris  to  Berlin. 
It  is  to  be  a  race  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
via  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  Little  Falls, 
Syracuse,  Rochester — a  route  which  affords 
a  variety  of  roadways,  ranging  from  the 
best  in  the  State  to  some  of  the  worst;  and 
the  race-course  is  chosen  with  exactly  that 
end  in  view — that  the  machines  may  en- 
counter all  manner  of  reasonable  obstacles; 
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that  they  may,  in  fact,  run  over  what  is 
average  roadway  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  is  to  be  not  merely 
a  test  of  speed,  but  of  endurance,  or,  better 
still,  of  durability,  under  conditions  begin- 
ning at  good  and  running  to  indifferent  and 
bad. 

The  reception  of  this  kind  of  test  on  the 
(Continent,  but  particularly  in  France,  where 
there  is  more  automobile  activity  than  else- 
where, proves  it  to  be  not  only  sport-giving, 
but  literally  desirable,  not  to  say  essential, 
in  the  evolution  of  the  motor  car.  When 
it  is  considered  that  Fournier,  who  won  the 
recent  race  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  drove  his 
vehicle  at  the  average  rate  of  53j  miles  an 
hour  for  327  miles,  without  a  breakdown, 
an  idea  must  be  had  of  the  strength  de- 
manded of  motor  car  machinery. 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  these 
long-distance  races  at  high  speed  are  inval- 
uable in  the  development  making  for  a 
thoroughly  high  class  machine  of  strength 
and  speed.  Such  races  are  instructive,  as 
nothing  else  can  be ;  they  not  only  acquaint 
the  people,  absorbed  in  their  own  especial 
vocations,  of  the  possibilities  of  this  vehicle, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  handled 
at  top  speed,  but  more  importantly  they  are 
exhaustive  tests  from  the  verdict  of  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 

Purchasers  of  automobiles  can  have  no 
greater  protection  than  that  the  manufac- 
turers should  be  committed  to  distance  road 
racing.  A  machine  to  go  a  distance  at 
speed,  must  be  of  thoroughly  sound  construc- 
tion because  the  strain  of  road  work  soon 
brings  the  weaknesses  to  light.  In  fact, 
racing,  and  hard  racing,  is  good  for  the 
breed,  whether  it  be  animate  or  inanimate; 
men,  horses  or  yachts,  bicycles,  automobiles. 
Road  racing  should  interest  the  people,  for 
it  means  good  roads. 

The  automobile  is  destined  to  fill  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  recreative  and  industrial 
life,  and  it  is  well  the  home  product  starts  on 
the  good  sound  basis  which  only  tireless 
competition  assures.  Therefore,  let  the  auto- 
mobile long-distance  racing  (within  the 
law)  go  on.  I  should  like  to  add,  however, 
that  the  indiscriminate  speeding  of  automo- 
biles, along  the  usual  routes  of  travel,  should 
be  vigorously  suppressed;  it  plays  no  part 
in  the  mechanical  progress  of  the  machine, 
and  causes  worthy  people  serious  disturb- 
ance, and,  frequently,  accidents  which 
result  fatally. 


T  ,        *.       f     It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
International      .,,-.,  -'t-,     .  ,      _,^„ 

T  that  Messrs.  Dwight  F.  Davis 

^      .  and   Holcombe   Ward,  Ameri- 

can doubles  champions,  could 
win  from  the  Messrs.  Doherty  brothers  the 
English  doubles  championship,  which  they 
have  held  for  so  long,  for  one  of  the 
brothers  is  accounted  the  most  expert 
singles  performer  in  the  world,  and  together 
they  are  past  masters  at  the  doubles  game. 
But  the  Americans  made  a  very  creditable 
showing,  winning  their  way  handily  to  the 
final  round,  where  the  Dohertys  beat  them 
6-2,  4-6,  6-2,  9-7.  The  contrast  between 
the  style  of  play  of  these  English  and  Ameri- 
can champion  teams  is  most  marked;  the 
Dohertys  always  play  safe,  and  rarely  with 
brilliancy ;  Davis  and  Ward  are  always  brill- 
iant and  almost  never  play  safe,  i.  e.,  they 
do  not,  except  on  widely  separated  occasions, 
deliberately  play  safe;  the  Englishmen  aim, 
by  unflagging  returns,  to  let  the  opponent 
beat  himself;  -the  Americans,  ever  on  the 
aggressive,  seek  to  outplay  the  opponent; 
one  strives  not  to  be  beaten,  the  other  to 
overwhelm. 

The  play  of  Davis  and  Ward  created 
favorable  comment  in  England,  several  ex- 
perts believing  they  ^vould  carry  off  the 
championship.  But  the  twist  service  of  the 
Americans  caused  real  wonderment  among 
the  onlookers,  and  came  in  for  much  specu- 
lation as  to  its  "mysteries."  Now  there  is 
no  especial  mystery  about  the  twist  service ; 
it  is  simply  the  principles  of  curved  pitching 
in  baseball  and  of  "English"  in  bilUards, 
applied  to  tennis  by  means  of  a  racket  and 
a  ball  naturally  well  suited  to  the  experi- 
ment. The  mystery  will  be  fully  explained 
in  the  next  number  of  Outing  by  an  expert, 
whose  exposition  is  well  worth  reading. 

As  I  write  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
Doherty  brothers  will  be  able  to  join  the 
English  team  for  the  international  matches 
which  are  to  be  played  on  the  St.  George's 
courts  (Hoboken,  N.  J.),  July  29th;  that 
being  so,  America's  second  win  of  the  Dwight 
Cup  is  assured  for  there  is  no  other  doubles 
team  to  compare  with  Davis  and  Ward, 
and  among  A.  W.  Gore,  the  present  English 
champion,  S.  H.  Smith,  G.  W.  Hillyard,  H. 
R.  Barrett,  E.  D.  Black  or  Mr.  Eaves  is  not 
to  be  found  a  player  who  can  match  any  one 
of  at  least  two  if  not  three  Americans  ,  viz., 
Malcolm  Whitman,  Dwight  Davis  and  W. 
A.  Larned;  these  three,  with  Holcombe 
Ward,  constitute  the  team  chosen  to  defend 
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the  International  Cup.  But  if  the  Dohertys 
do  come,  there  will,  I  fear,  be  another  story 
to  tell,  for  unless  the  change  of  climate  puts 
them  off  form,  the  Englishmen  ought  to  win 
the  doubles,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
Whitman,  for  all  he  is  the  most  expert 
player  that  America  has  produced,  can  beat 
the  elder  Doherty.  It  might,  indeed,  hap- 
pen that  Larned  or  Davis  won  from 
Doherty,  but  they  are  too  uncertain  to 
reckon  upon,  although  they  should  beat  any 
other  member  of  the  English  team.  If 
the  Dohertys  come  it  will  be  an  intensely 
interesting  and  close  match;  otherwise,  the 
Americans  should  win  as  easily  as  they  did 
last  year,  which  was  too  easy  to  be  entei"- 
taining. 

,  J     The  average  of  tournament  play 

ttZ.^  «^  seems  to  have  been  distinctly 
above  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  at  this  time  of  the  season. 
Some  of  the  old  players  have 
shown  a  return  to  their  best  game  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Hobart  has  played  some  tennis  in 
form  he  never  surpassed  in  his  regular  tour- 
nament days.  It  is  such  a  pity  more  of 
our  old-young  men  do  not  keep  up  tennis, 
as  is  done  in  England.  There  is  quite  a 
handful  of  the  first  class  all  on  the  sunny 
side  of  thirty,  who  seem  to  be  entirely 
lost  to  the  game.  Mr.  W.  A.  Larned,  we 
are  thankful  to  say,  remains  loyal,  and 
this  year  has  been  showing  more  than  usual 
steady  play ;  he  won  the  honor  of  a  place  on 
the  International  team,  because  of  it.  Mr. 
Beals  Wright,  ranked  fourth  last  year,  has 
been  beaten  by  Mr.  Larned,  by  his  younger 
brother,  E.  P.,  and  by  Mr.  Hobart. 

But  to  me,  the  most  surprising  showing 
of  the  early  season  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  E. 
Ware,  who  has  been  playing  better  than 
since  the  Newport  days  of  a  few  years  ago, 
when  he  first  led  us  to  view  him  as  a  coming 
man.  He  never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  that 
year — no  more  did  Sheldon,  a  contemporary 
of  Ware's;  but  this  year  he  seems  to  have 
taken  on  a  new  life  and  added  skill.  I  hope 
both  will  last  through  Newport. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  visiting  Eng- 
lishmen may  enter  the  National  Singles 
championship,  which  begin  at  Newport 
August  13,  but  unless  they  do,  the  tourna- 
ment will  resolve  itself  into  a  question 
among  Messrs.  Larned,  Davis  and  Wright, 
as  to  who  will  win  the  All-comers.  One 
can  never  count  on  Larned,  although  his 
chance   is   always   of  the   best,   but,   with 


Larned  giving  us  the  usual  disappointment, 
Davis  would  seem  to  be  in  line  for  the 
honor,' — although  so  he  was  last  year  when 
Wright  defeated  him.  Mr.  Whitman  has 
said  he  would  not  defend  his  title,  as  without 
a  doubt  he  could  do  successfully,  and  so  the 
All-comers  winner  will  be  the  champion, 
unless,  perchance,  it  happened  to  be  a  visit- 
ing Englishman,  in  which  case,  Mr.  Whitman 
would  be  sure  to  defend  the  title.  It  would 
be  well  for  him  to  remain  in  practice  against 
emergencies. 

pj     .  There    is,    I    note,    a  disposition 

j^   ,  ^      among  some  tennis   men  to  per- 

.  ,     mit  players  to  enter  tournaments 

Assumed  j  i  , 

_j  under  assumed  names — a  custom 

borrowed  from  England.  But 
many  things  may  be  done  in  England, 
with  no  apparent  injury  resulting,  which 
could  not  be  attempted  here  without  leading 
to  scandal.  The  respective  mental  attitude 
of  Englishmen  and  Americans  towards  sport 
is  so  ,totally  different  that  comparisons  can 
scarcely  be  made.  The  Englishman  loves 
the  game — any  game— for  itself;  we  play  it 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  Thus  much  semi- 
professionalism  is  tolerated  in  several  Eng- 
lish games,  and  no  harm  done;  cricket,  for 
example,  gives  many  an  "amateur"  his 
board  and  lodging  and  expenses,  during  the 
season.  Such  things  are  possible  in  England 
without  scandal  or  lowered  game  standards, 
because  the  "keep"  and  expenses  do  not  serve 
as  an  inducement  to  attract  players,  but  as  a 
means  of  enabling  good  men  to  have  their 
sport.  The  American  can  no  more  under- 
stand this  sentiment  than  he  could  adopt 
the  method  and  keep  from  working  it  out  to 
its  utmost  professional  and  scandalous 
possibilities. 

So  let  us  not  attempt  experiments. 

Except  in  trap  shooting,  where  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional is  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  unrecog- 
nizable, amateurs  in  America  are  forbidden 
to  play  under  assumed  names.  In  track 
athletics,  baseball,  football,  rowing,  etc., 
to  enter  under  an  assumed  name  is  to  merit 
disqualification.  Therefore,  let  it  be  true 
of  lawn  tennis  also.  The  National  Associa- 
tion should  give  us  some  clear  legislation 
on  this  subject. 

There  is  also  another  question  upon  which 
official  opinion  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion is  needed — and  that  concerns  defaulting 
a  match  after  having  played  through  one  or 
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more  rounds  of  a  tournament.  Occasions 
arise,  of  course,  where  defaulting  is  unavoid- 
able, because  of  illness,  accident  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  But  there  ought  to  be 
some  suitable  penalty  for  those  who,  having 
lasted  partly  through  a  tournament,  de- 
fault for  no  adequate  reason,  and  thereb}' 
alter  the  natural  conclusion  of  play.  The 
element  of  jockeying  enters  into  this  kind  of 
thing  and  should  be  driven  out  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association, 
with  no  loss  of  time. 

._.  There   are  no  excuses  to  be 

J       J  made,   and   none   have  been 

■r^  r    ,   .         offered    by    Pennsylvanians, 
Defeated         ^  i        j  j.  At 

r.  ,  ,  I  am  pleased  to  record,  tor 
Pennsylvania.     ,,       ■,  r    ±     e  j.\.  •  u 

the  defeat  of  their  crew   by 

Leander  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup   at 

Henley,  July  5th.     Yet  I  note  a  tendency 

among  some  critics  of  the  press  to  credit 

Leander's  victory  chiefly  to  their  experience 

and  endurance,  rather  than  to  any  especial 

merit  of  their  stroke.      This  is,   I  suppose, 

a  natural,   and   certainly  an  easily  found, 

means  of  consolation,  but,  in  my  judgment, 

regrettable,    because    misleading.     Leander 

undoubtedly  had  a  fast,  seasoned  crew,  they 

always  have,  but  they  beat  Pennsylvania  for 

the  same  reason  the}^  beat  Yale  in  1896,  and 

New  College  beat  Cornell  in  1895,  because 

they  are  better  watermen  and  use  a  stroke 

better    adapted  apparently  for  short  as  it 

is  for  longer  distances. 

The  strokes  which  Yale  and  Cornell  used 
on  those  occasions  were  quite  similar,  and 
neither  of  these  crews  rowed  so  good  a  race 
as  Pennsylvania,  which  made  the  Leander 
eight  extend  themselves  to  win  by  a  length. 

Pennsylvania's  present  stroke  has  been 
evolved  from  the  sculler 's  stroke,  whence  all 
the  American  university  strokes  originated, 
but  it  still  differs  from  the  ones  used  by 
Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell  and  Wisconsin,  in 
having  a  lighter  catch,  and  a  shorter  body 
swing.  Now  while,  with  its  long  slide,  this 
is  a  speed  giving  stroke,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  crews  of  equal  power,  the  stronger 
catch  makes  the  difference  of  a  winning 
boat.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  result  of 
practically  every  race  where  such  com- 
parison was  possible. 

Pennsylvania  secured  a  slight  lead  at 
Henley  and  held  it  for  less  than  three  min- 
utes by  maintaining  a  stroke  from  one  to 
two  points  higher  than  Leander,  and 
though  the  Americans  kept  the  higher  stroke 


all  through  the  race,  the  Englishmen 
steadily  left  them  from  midway  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  end.  What  plainer  lesson 
could  there  be  of  the  superiority  of  the 
English  stroke?  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Pennsylvania  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned 
crew,  for  it  has  been  practically  together  for 
three  years;  but  the  argument  of  all  the 
professional  oarsmen  on  earth  cannot  over 
come  the  actual  advantage  of  the  strong 
catch  and  getting  the  back  into  the  stroke. 
In  the  ups  and  downs  of  American  univer- 
sity rowing,  there  have  been  many  depart-^ 
ures  from  the  well-established  principles 
of  eight-oared  rowing,  but  sooner  or  later, 
the    coachers    have    come    back    to    them. 

This  crew,  Avhich,  in  substance,  has  repre- 
sented Pennsylvania  since  that  university 
first  became  prominent  in  American  univer- 
sity rowing,  by  beating  Cornell  in  1898,  is 
unquestionably  fast,  as  its  win  over  the 
London  Rowing  Club  crew  in  7.01  2-5 
proved,  and  a  thoroughly  good  one;  but  it 
had  not  met  a  really  first-class  eight  at  its 
best  until  it  rowed  Leander.  And  this  I 
say  with  no  wish  to  detract  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's American  victories  in  '98,  '99  and 
1 900  over  Cornell  and  Wisconsin,  but  merely 
to  emphasize  that  its  light  catch,  to  which 
I  am  not  and  have  never  been  reconciled, 
had  no  adequate  test  before  going  to  Henley. 
In  1898,  Cornell  had  within  a  week  rowed 
Yale  and  made  the  journey  from  New  Lon- 
don to  Saratoga;  in  1899  and  last  year  the 
Cornell  oarsmen  were  out  of  harmony,  and 
the  crews  inferior;  and  though  Wisconsin  is 
good  and  improving,  it  is  not  yet  in  Cornell's 
class.  Mr.  Ward  is  an  able  coach,  and 
may  be  depended  upon  to  improve  his  stroke 
as  he  finds  it  needs  strengthening  in  given 
directions. 

The  Pennsylvanians  deserve  credit  for 
their  showing  at  Henley;  Englishmen  re- 
spected them  and  Americans  Avere  proud  of 
them;  they  won  two  heats  of  the  famous  cup 
in  brilliant  style,  and  were  beaten  finally  only 
after  the  hardest  struggle  Leander  ever  had 
with  a  foreign  crew,  in  7  min.  4  4-5 
sec.  The  record  for  the  course  is  6 
min.  51  sec,  made  by  Leander  in  1891 
and  equalled  by  New  College  in  1897. 


Cornell's 
Winning 
Crews. 


The  Intercollegiate  regatta  on 
the  Hudson  also  supplied  some 
illuminatine;     evidence      in      the 


matter    of    a    light    vs.  a    strong 
catch.     The    Cornell    'varsity    at    no  time 
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jDuUed  within  two  points  of  so  high  a  stroke 
as  any  other  crew  among  the  leaders,  yet 
there  was  no  j^eriod  when  it  did  not  have 
the  race  well  in  hand,  and  in  the  last  quarter 
mile,  when  the  stroke  was  raised  a  point,  it 
went  away  from  Columbia  as  though  the 
latter  had  stopped,  when,  in  fact,  the  New 
York  oarsmen  were  pulling  nearly  four  more 
strokes  to  the  minute  than  the  Cornellians. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  such  evidence 
as  this;  it  is  too  significant. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  eight  men  eA-er 
deserved  more  credit  than  those  who  sat  in 
the  Columbia  boat  this  year;  they  had  been 
taught  a  comparatively  short,  clipping 
stroke,  and  all  down  the  course  their  blades 
caught  only  the  surface  water,  scarcely  ever 
being  properly  buried;  yet  the  men  clung 
persistently  to  their  task  Avith  great  courage, 
and  a  heart-rending  waste  of  power,  rowed 
down  Wisconsin,  and  made  an  interesting 
race  of  it  with  Cornell.  They  showed  pluck 
and  strength  enough  to  have  beaten  the 
world,  with  a  good  stroke.  All  honor  to 
them!  Another  crew  to  make  an  excellent 
showing  was  Georgetown,  which  although 
pulling  a  rather  short  stroke,  yet  showed 
a  better  style  than  Columbia.  Wiscon- 
sin had  a  Freshman  at  stroke,  which  was 
something  of  an  experiment^  but  the  crew 
pulled  in  very  fair  form;  it  appeared  to  lack 
drive  and  life.  Pennsylvania  made,  indeed, 
a  sorry  showing  through  no  fault  of  the  men, 
who  have  worked  faithfully  under  the  in- 
struction they  have  received.  They  pulled 
about  the  same  kind  of  riverman  stroke 
Pennsylvania  used  to  row  in  1895  and  1896, 
and  they  were  out  of  the  running  b'^fore  the 
first  half-mile  flag  had  been  reached,  and  at 
least  a  half  mile  astern  at  the  finish. 

Really  the  only  first-class  crews  on  the 
river  were  Cornell's;  the  'varsity  and  the 
four  showed  the  form  of  those  smooth-work- 
ing and  speedy  eights  of  '96  and  '97;  the 
Freshman,  too,  jDulled  in  excellent  form,  and 
were  the  moral  victors  of  their  race,  having 
a  comfortable  lead  near  the  finish,  when  an 
accident  in  their  boat  gave  Pennsylvania  its 
opportunity  to  cross  the  line  first. 

It  Avas  a  pity  John  M.  Francis  was  not 
in  the  'varsity  boat ;  those  of  us  who  with 
deep  interest,  watched  in  his  Freshman  year, 
this  son  of  one  of  Cornell's  famous  old  time 
oarsmen,  counted  confidently  on  seeing  him 
at  stroke.  I  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  his  disagreement 
with  the  Cornell  rowing  men,  nor  do  I  wish 


it.  I  only  know  that  college  men  greatly 
regret  anything  should  have  arisen  to  lose 
university  rowing  so  brilliant  an  oarsman, 
or  to  grieve  so  lo3^al  a  son  of  his  alma  mater 
as  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Francis.  Let  us 
hope  that  next  year  will  find  all  difficulties 
adjusted. 

The  races  were  rowed  under  the  fastest 
conditions  I  have  yet  noted  on  the  Hudson, 
a  powerful  ebb  tide  and  a  slight  favoring 
wind.  The  Freshman  and  four-oared  times 
were  not  remarkable,  but  that  of  the  Cornell 
'varsity,  18  min.  53  1-5  sec,  is  a  record  for 
this  course.  The  old  one,  also  made  by 
Cornell  in  '96,  is  19  min.  29  sec,  and  was 
beaten  this  year  by  the  fourth  crew — Avhich 
gives  idea  of  how  fast  the  conditions  were. 
Syracuse  finished  about  midway  between 
Georgetown  and  Penns^dvania.  To  compare 
the  times  of  the  Hudson  and  those  of  the 
Thames,  is,  of  course,  impossible. 

The  regatta  was  exceedingly  well-managed 
by  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association — 
in  fact  it  was  the  best  managed  of  any  I  have 
attended. 


Yale's 

Heroic 

Stroke 

Oar. 


Neither  the  Harvard  nor  Yale  crew 
was  so  fast  as  that  of  1900,  yet 
a  more  desperate  or  absorbingly  in- 
teresting struggle  the  two  have  never 


had.  For  three  miles  no  open  Avater 
shoAved  betAveen  the  boats,  Avith  the  lead  al- 
ternating; and  then,  AAdth  Harvard  going  to 
the  front,  and  Yale's  stroke  oar  apparently 
on  the  A'erge  of  collapse,  Mr.  Cameron  pulled 
himself  together,  raised  the  stroke,  and  Yale, 
Avith  indomitable  pluck,  actually  rowed  Har- 
A'ard  doAvn,  beating  them  about  one  and  a 
half  lengths  in  23  min.  37  sec.  Harvard's 
time,  23  min.  45  sec  A  finer  bit  of  courage 
than  Mr.  Cameron  displayed  I  have  not 
often  Avitnessed. 

Harvard  did  not  have  the  finish  of  last 
year;  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  hang 
on  the  full  reach,  Avhich  on  each  stroke  lost 
the  boat  an  imperceptible  bit  of  headway, 
but  on  the  four  miles  counted  heavily  enough 
to  make  Harvard  spurt  oftener  than  Yale, 
in  order  to  hold  her  position.  Then,  too, 
someone  in  the  boat  seemed  to  be  adding  to 
the  work  of  the  coxsAvain.  But  Harvard's 
leg  drive  and  catch  AA^ere  nearer  the  accepted 
standard  than  Yale's;  and  despite  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  two  years,  students  of  row- 
ing Avill,  I  am  sure  agree  with  me,  that  the 
stroke  Harvard  is  seeking  to  obtain  is  the 
nearer  to  the  ideal. 


The  Sportsman's   View-Point. 
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Yale  still  holds  to  the  new  order  of  the 
last  couple  of  years,  which  lays  less  emphasis 
on  the  catch,  and  gives  less  body  swing; 
indeed,  Yale  and  Pennsylvania,  so  near  as 
one  can  judge,  appear  to  be  pulling  about 
the  same  kind  of  stroke.  That  little  extra 
shoulder  gain  of  those  splendid  old  Bob 
Cook  crews  has  been  lost.  No  significance 
attaches  to  the  victorv  of  the  two  last  crews 


a  Bucknell  graduate  and  an  athlete  of  great 
experience  and  ability.  Coffin  is  an  ex- 
Columbia  oarsman,  and  Stubbs  is  a  first-year 
law-school  man. 

Yale  is  making  it  very  difficult  for  college 
men  this  year  to  believe  in  her  expressions 
of  good  intent.  Few  colleges  have  so  out- 
raged the  friends  of  wholesome  college  sport 
within  twelvemonth. 


GRAND    CHALLENGE    CUP,    HENLEY    REGATTA,    FOR    "WHICH   PENNSYI-VANIA    CONTESTED. 


— the  results  of  forsaken  traditions  do  not 
immediately  show  —  except  to  stir  our 
admiration  for  two  splendid  Yale  eights. 

Harvard  is  wise  in  adhering  to  the  system 
now  in  vogue  at  Cambridge;  it  will  bring  at 
least  her  share  of  rowing  successes.  The 
winning  Harvard  four  showed  the  possibili- 
ties of  that  system  with  a  finished  crew. 


No 
Remedy 
in  Sight. 


And  now  the  spirit  of  athletic 
lawlessness  at  Yale  seems  to  have 
spread  to  rowing,  the  purity  of 
which  has  always  been  guarded 
zealously  and  with  success. 

The  rowing  of  Weymouth  and  Stubbs  and 
Coffin  on  the  Freshman  crew  is  a  violation 
of  tradition  preserved  sacred  at  Harvard, 
and  hitherto  at  Yale.     C.  E.  Weymouth  is 


A 
Benefactor 

to 
His  Race. 


Benjamin  F.  Meek,  who  died 
the  other  day  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  was  a  lovable  genius  who 
endeared  himself  to  every  man 
with  whom  he  had  relations, 
and  pursued  his  humble  way  as  though 
he  were  not  the  inventor  of  the  reel, 
for  which  anglers  without  number  have 
called  him  blessed.  His  first  reel  was 
manufactured  in  1835  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
where  he  and  his  brother  had  an  unpreten- 
tious watch-making  shop.  Mr.  Meek  was  a 
consummate  workman,  and  took  an  honest 
pride  in  his  handicraft;  curiously,  enough, 
he  was  not  a  devotee  of  the  gentle  art  of 
angling.  Not  many  men  have  been  of  more 
genuine  or  restful  pleasure  to  his  fellows. 
Peace  be  to  his  ashes! 
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THE  close  of  the  college  year  again  finds 
Princeton  and  Harvard  with  a  clear 
lead  over  all  the  others  in  baseball,  but  with 
their  relative  merits  in  hopeless  dispute.  It 
is  more  than  ever  to  be  regretted  therefore 
that  they  could  not  have  disposed  of  the 
question  by  a  series  of  games,  best  two  in 
three,  as  would  have  been  reasonable  and 
sensible.  This  has  been  the  custom  between 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  for  years,  but 
la,st  year  Harvard's  insistence  upon  a  two- 
game  series  with  Princeton  led  to  such  an 
unsatisfactory  conclusion  that  this  season 
Avhen  Harvard  made  the  same  demand 
Princeton  refused  "to  arrange  games  on  that 
basis.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  singular 
attitude  of  the  Harvard  baseball  management 
has  not  met  Avith  approAal  by  the  alumni  in 
New  York  at  least,  nor  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  undergraduates  at  Cambridge. 

In  comparing  the  two  teams  we  find  marked 
dissimilarity  in  details  yet  about  equal  ex- 
cellence in  the  general  results.  The  Prince- 
ton team  was  much  the  more  brilliant.  Har- 
vard somewhat  steadier.  Princeton  fielded 
faster  and  covered  far  more  territory,  but 
Harvard  proved  a  bit  surer  in  handling  ground 
balls.  Princeton's  best  form  (such  as  Avas 
exhibited  in  the  first  Cornell  game  and  for 
eight  innings  of  the  first  Yale  game)  has  been 
declared  by  unbiased  observers  to  have  been 
the  finest  quality  of  college  baseball  seen  in 
years.  The  writer  feels  that  he  has  never  seen 
it  equalled  except  by  the  best  work  of  the 
great  Harvard  nine  of  1893. 

1  AKiNG   the    entire    schedules    into    account 
the  record  of  the  tlirec  big  teams  is : 

Princeton.   Harvard  Yale. 

Games 19  18  20 

Lost 2  2  8 

Total 21  20  28 

Runs 242  173  211 

Average  per  game.    .......  11.5  8.6  7.. 5 

Hits 249  198  274 

Average  of  hits   11.9  9.9  9.8 

In  the  Yale-Princeton  series  of  three  games 
the  results  were: 

Princeton.     Yale. 

Runs 28  16 

Hits 35  22 

Total  bases 45  26 

Average  hits  per  game 11.7  7.3 

Fielding  chances  accepted 121  105 

Errors 15  13 

Percentage  of  errors 10.4  10. 1 

There  Avere  scA^eral  curious  features  about 
this  series.  Of  Yale's  sixteen  runs  ten  Avere 
made  in  the  three  ninth  innings,  although 
but  fiA'e  of  the  twenty-two  hits  were  made  in 
tihose  periods.  Of  Princeton's  fifteen  errors 
eight  were  made   by  one  man   and  three  by 


another,  the  former  being  justly  considered 
the  best  all-around  player  on  the  team.  As 
a  matter  of  fairness,  howcA'er,  it  should  be 
recorded  that  he  suffered  from  badly  inflamed 
eyes  all  through  the  series. 

The  statistics  of  the  HavA-ard-Yale  two- 
game  series  are : 

Harvard.     Yale. 

Runs 10  3 

Hits 16  7 

Total  bases 30  14 

Average  hits  per  game 8  3.5 

Fielding  chances  accepted 72  73 

Errors 2  9 

Percentage  of  errors 2.7  11.1 

In  this  series  HarA'ard's  superiority  Avas 
clearly  established,  chiefly  through  the  ex- 
ceptional ability  of  Clarkson  (who  held  Yale's 
hitting  down  to  farcical  proportions  and 
struck  out  si-xteen  men),  and  the  steady  field- 
ing of  the  men.  The  aAerage  in  hits  was 
beloAv  the  HarA-ard  average  for  the  Avhole 
season  and  decidedly  poorer  than  Princeton's 
batting  record  against  Yale.  The  fielding,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  much  the  best  of  the 
three  teams.  It  but  fair  to  Cook,  of  Yale,  to 
say  that  seA'eral  of  the  hits  charged  against 
him  Avere  scratches  and  that  the  Yale  out- 
fielders Avere  much  beloAA'  par  in  judging  and 
reaching  fly  balls. 

In    the    rating    of    tlie    first     twelve     eastern 

college  teams,  the  order  is  as  foUoAvs : 

(  Harvard.  7.  Dartmouth. 

^-  1  Princeton  8.  Amherst, 

3.  Pennsylvania.  9.  Williams. 

4.  Yale.  10.  Lafayette. 

5.  Brown.  11.  Wesleyan. 

6.  Cornell.  12.  Lehigh. 

It  seems  impossible  to  place  Harvard  and 
Princeton  otherwise  than  on  an  equality. 
Each  team  had  its  points  of  superiority,  each 
its  failings.  Princeton's  loss  of  one  Cornell 
game  and  its  inexcusable  defeat  in  the  first 
Yale  game  were  offset  by  the  loss  by  Harvard 
of  a  game  to  Williams,  4-5,  Avith  Clarkson 
pitching  and  another  to  Brown,  3-4,  when 
Stillman  officiated.  Harvard's  cleaner  field- 
ing AA'as  neutralized  by  Princeton's  much 
better  batting  and  base-running. 

Pennsyhania's   nine   Avas   someAvhat    better 

than  her  recent  teams  have  been,  though  it 

lost  the  Harvard  series  of  two  games  by  Aveak 

hitting. 

Harvard.  Penn. 

Runs 21  6 

Hits 24  7 

Total  losses 40  8 

Average  hits  per  game 12  3.5 

Fielding  chances  accepted 77  80 

Errors 10  10 

Percentage  of  errors 11.5  11.1 

It  Avill  be  noted  that  Clarkson  AA'as  hit  for 
the    same    meager    a\'erage    as    in    the     Yale 
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series,     viz:     3.5     per     game.     Pennsylvania  leges   would   have   been    tied   at   four    games 

outfielded    Harvard,    the    latter 's    errors      in  won  and  four  lost.     After  the  earlier  games 

the    second    game    being    particularly     bad.  of  the  series  the  three  professionalized  players 

Pennsyhania  also  won  her  Cornell    (13-7  and  Dunleavy     (Amherst)     Heffernan     (Wiliiam.s) 

14-4,)    and    Brown    (4-3  and  8-3,)  series   with  and  Lufkin   (We.sleyan)   were  barred,  so  that 

ease,   but   lost  a  ten-inning  game  to  Lehigh,  the  greater  part  of  the  schedule  was  carried 

10-11.  out  without  that  taint,   else  no  record  of  it 

Yale's  team,  though  plucky  and  hard  would  be  made  here.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
working,  was  rather  weaker  than  the  typical  ever,  that  Amherst,  despite  the  protests  of 
New  Haven  nine,  not  so  -much  in  batting  as  many  of  her  best  alumni  (men  of  the  tj'pe  of 
in  base-running  and  in  elementary  principles  Phillips  '88  and  Stearns  '94)  allowed  Dun- 
of  handling  the  ball.  The  team  played  far  leavy  to  play  in  other  games.  He  is  a  seasoned 
better  ball  in  April  than  it  did  in  June.  professional,  having  played,  not  an  occasional 

Brown  drops  from  second  place  in  1900  to  game  for  nominal  compensation  but  for  whole 
fifth  in  1901.  Against  the  larger  university  seasons  at  a  fixed  salarj^  on  regular  state 
teams  she  was  less  successful  than  in  six  league  nines.  In  like  manner  Williams  has 
years,  winning  but  one  game,  that  from  pained  its  alumni  and  friends  bj^  playing 
Harvard.  Yale  beat  her  three  straight,  Heffernan  in  other  than  league  games,  while 
Princeton  and  Pennsjdvania  each  two  straight.  Lufkin,  whose  offense  was  far  less  in  import- 
Most  of  these  were  close,  however,  and  the  ance,  was  debarred  from  all  games  by  the 
team  though  quite  a  new  one  proved  capable  "Wesleyan  facult^^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
of  excellent  ball.  Its  weakest  point  was  in  these  grave  breaches  of  the  amateur  spirit 
its  hitting,  for  the  team  fielded  well  enough  will  never  be  tolerated  again  by  either  Am- 
and  had  two  very  good  pitchers  in  Washburn  herst  or  Williams  and  that  their  faculties  will 
and  Lynch.  Brown  was  successful  against  pass  and  enforce  rules  to  that  end. 
all  the  other  eastern  college  teams  and  also  Lafayette  was  overwhelmed  by  Harvard, 
beat  the  LTniversities  of  Chicago  and  Michigan ,  Yale  and  Princeton  and  did  not  play  Penn- 
10-4  and  9-8  respectively.  sylvania  or  Cornell.     Her  season  was  therefore 

Cornell's  team  was  weaker  than  in  several  much  less  satisfactory  than  usual,  though 
years,  in  fielding  and  in  the  box.  Its  only  note-  she  accomplished  her  heart's  desire  by  beat- 
worthy  performance  of  the  year  was  its  de-  ing  Lehigh  three  straight.  Lehigh's  particular 
feat  of  Princeton  in  their  second  game,  6-1,  glory  this  year  lay  in  her  defeat  of  Pennsyl- 
in  a  contest  in  which  it   must  have    played  ^-ania. 

better   than   it    knew    how,    for    certainly    no 

,     r                  ■             u           1           !ti,-  THE  ALL  AMERICA  'VARSITY  NINE. 
other  game  before  or  since  showed  anything 

,.,                1        r                01                                1     1      '  J     u  Reid,                              Harvard,                       catcher, 

like    such     form,     bhe    was  overwhelmed    by  ciarkson                    Harvard,                    pitcher. 

Pennsylvania  in  two  games  and  by  Princeton  ^r-^^^^^^^              Harvard^                  S^nXse. 

21-2    and   Harvard     11-0.      Brown    also    beat  Hutchings,                Princeton,                 third  base. 

„          11  r,  1          1  .Li       1    ii       1      i   -i           ■       i       +V,  Meier,                             Princeton,                     shortstop. 

Cornell  2-1  and  the  latter  lo.st  its  series  to    the  ciark,                         Brown,                       fielder. 

T'vi5irorci+i^  nf  MifViio-nn  Hillebrand,                   Princeton,                     fielder, 

bniversity  ot  Mitnigan.  ^^^^^^                       Princeton,                  fielder. 

Dartmouth    has    a  clear    call    on     seventh 

place  and  indeed  pushes  Cornell  very  closely  Qj.ggp                        Pr  nceton      '           catcher 

for  sixth.     She   lost   her   series  to   Brown   in  Wasbbum,                Brown,^^                  pitchen^ 

two    shut-outs,     1-0    and    5-0,    both    of    which  Collier,                           Pennsylvania,              second  base. 

„        .         J                       TT          r,-4.j.-                „  McCarten,                     Dartmouth,                  third  base. 

Avere    well    played  games.     Her     hitting  was,  Currier,                     Lafayette,                 shortstop. 

however,   much    below    the    proper    standard  WendeU^_                   FeZs'^Lma,           Sr. 

and  she  owes  the  greater  part  of  her    success  Pingree,                      Dartmouth,               fielder. 

to  the  fine  pitching  of  "\^arnev.  -^ 

1  HIS     seems     rather     a      Harvard-Princeton 

Amherst  won  the  pennant  of  the  Triangular  nine,  but  the  fact  is  that  these  two  nines  so 

League  as  follows :  clearly  surpassed  all  others  that  the    selection 

WON     LOST  q{  a^  large  number  of  their  men  is  almost  in- 

Am  herst 5  3 

Williams 4         4  evitable. 

Wesleyan 3          o  r^^^  Harvard  battery  is  the  best  the  Crimson 

It  required  the  final  game  at  Middletown ,  has    had    since    the    days    of    Highlands    and 

June  27,   to  decide  the  matter  and  Amherst  Mason.     Reid   is   a   spicy   player,   a   stalwart 

won  it   11-5.    Had  Weslevanw^on,  all  three  col-  backstop,    a    good    average    thrower,    and    a 
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heavy  hitter.  Clarkson  is  the  best  strike-out 
pitcher  since  Easton  of  Princeton,  1895-6. 
He  has  simplified  the  work  of  his  fielders  in 
no  small  degree,  a  fact  wliich  may  have  had 
some  bearing  on  Harvard's  good  showing 
in  that  respect.  Of  the  other  catchers,  Green, 
the  Princeton  captain,  would  be  second  choice. 
He  has  risen  to  his  opportunity  nobly,  fully 
filling  Kafer's  place.  He  is  a  sure  backstop, 
excellent  on  foul  plays,  throws  superbly  and 
did  steady,  useful  hitting  in  the  Yale  series. 
Inglis  of  Wesleyan  is  one  of  the  best  catchers 
in  eastern  college  baseball,  being  strong  in 
all  the  requirements  of  the  position.  Hirsch, 
the  Yale  catcher,  fell  off  in  his  big  games,  but 
prior  thereto  his  work  had  been  better.  He 
is  a  good  average  college  catcher  and  in  the 
class  with  liim  may  be  ranked  Whittemore 
of  Brown,  Flavell  oJ  Pennsylvania,  Whinery 
of  Cornell,  Ernst  of  Lafayette,  King  of  Am- 
herst, and  Roe  of  Dartmouth.  Each  has 
his  points  of  excellence.  Ernst,  for  instance, 
is  the  heaviest  hitter  of  the  lot,  but  loses 
much  valuable  time  in  getting  away  his  throws 
to  the  bases.  Whittemore  is  uneven  in  his 
backstop  work,  which  is  sometimes  fine,  but 
occasional!}^  poor.  He  also  hits  heavily  but 
is  a  selling  plater  when  running  the  bases. 
King  and  Roe,  both  Freshmen,  are  new  men 
who  promise  well.  ^la^■eU  ii*  the  quickest 
and  the  best-balanced  of  the  group  named. 
Durfee  of  Williams,  another  Freshman, 
catches  well  and  is  a  good  hitter,  but  his 
throwing  is  poor. 

WF  the  other  pitchers,  Washburn  and  Under- 
hill  of  Princeton,  and  ytillman  of  Harvard, 
are  close  behind  Clarkson,  with  Varnej'^  of 
Dartmouth,  well  up.  Htre  are  four  men 
wrio  would  have  counted  heavily  in  any 
itjcent  college  season.  Stevens,  Princeton's 
second  pitcher,  is  also  a  Freshman  of  distinct 
promise. 

Leary  and  Layton  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
done  verj'  good  Avork  at  times  but  their  ten- 
dency toward  unsteadiness  has  marred  their 
records  somewhat.  Pritchard  of  Lafayette 
also  did  excellent  service,  his  unusual  control 
and  great  speed  being  the  chief  elements  in 
his  effectiveness.  The  Cornell,  Williams,  Wes- 
leyan and  Amherst  teams  were  not  strong 
in  the  box.  Lynch  of  Brown  pitched  some 
remarkable  ball  and  proved  the  best,  with 
the  exception  of  Underbill,  of  the  Freshman 
additions  to  the  college  ranks. 

The  Yale  pitchers  Avero  extremely  uncertain 
this  year.     Robertson's  effectiveness  was  seri- 


ously impaired  by  his  overworked  condition. 
He  had  enough  cut  out  for  him  in  the  cap- 
taincy^ without  the  added  burden  of  raising  the 
money  for  Yale's  grand-stand,  and  even 
though  it  was  creditable  to  his  energy  and 
resourcefulness,  the  effect  was  disastrous 
when  the  big  series  came  on.  Cook  pitched 
an  occasional  strong  game,  but  like  Gai-van, 
lacked  control  or  was  easy  to  solve  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  It  was  Rushmore's 
(Amherst)  tendency  to  soar  skyward  at  times, 
but  some  of  his  games  were  notably  fine,  for 
instance  one  at  Hanover  in  which  Dartmouth 
failed  to  get  a  hit.  The  pitching  at  Williams 
and  Wesleyan  was  somewhat  experimental 
after  Heffernan  and  Lufkin  were  dropped. 
Bent,  Lawrence  and  Turell  alternated  with 
varj'ing  success  for  Williams  and  Garman 
for  Wesleyan. 

Jr  RANTZ  is  the  finest  college  first  basemaa 
seen  in  many  a  day.  He  is  of  ideal  build  for 
the  place,  can  take  anything  that  comes 
along,  high  or  low,  straight  or  wide,  and 
hits  the  ball  a  mile. 

Among  the  shortstops  Meier,  Currier,  Ander- 
son and  Coolidge  are  best,  although  the  first 
named  player  was  handicapped  by  physical 
disabihty  in  the  Yale  series.  Yet  no  one  who 
has  watched  his  work  for  two  years  would 
feel  that  the  all-college  nine  could  be  made 
up  to  the  maximum  advantage  with  IMeier 
off  the  team.  He  is  a  wonderful  natural  ball 
player,  and  an  exceptional  batsman.  Currier 
of  Lafayette  is  one  of  the  best  shortstops  in 
the  country.  He  covers  great  ground,  is 
sure  in  fielding  and  bats  only  second  to  Meier. 
Coolidge  of  Harvard,  though  a  good,  full- 
value  player,  does  not  cover  quite  the  territory 
of  the  others  and  is  much  below  them  in  hitting. 
Anderson  of  Wesleyan,  closes  a  fine  record  as 
an  all-around  shortstop,  having  been  the 
choice  for  the  all-college  team  in  1899  and 
close  up  to  the  top  ever  since. 

1  HERE  is  one  accompaniment  of  college 
baseball  which  has  gone  beyond  proper  limits, 
namely :  the  support  furnished  by  brass  bands, 
drum  corps,  tin  horns,  etc.  Cheering  and  sing- 
ing, whether  spontaneous  or  organized,  is  all 
right,  but  the  incessant  din  of  musical  instru- 
ments when  the  visiting  nine  is  in  the  field 
is  unsportsmanly,  unfair  and  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  It  should  be  stopped  on  every  field. 
In  the  practice  of  this  evil  and  of  others  of 
similar  character  no  college  may  emulate  the 
pharisee  of  old  and  declare  itself  less  culpable 
than  another.     It  is  no  excuse  for  Yale  to  sav 
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that  heT  bands  play  because  those  of  Princeton       h 


and  Harvard  do,  nor  is  Princeton  justified 
in  anjuoying  her  guests  because  her  own  nine 
received  corresponding  treatment  at  New 
Hawen,    Cambridge    or    anywhere    else.     All 


offended    grievouslv    at    times   and    tiie 


only  thing  for  each  to  do  is  to  co-operate 
with  all  of  the  others  in  effecting  a  radical 
improvement  next  year. 

Charles  E.  Patter&on. 


NOTABLE    PERFORMANCES   AND    RECORDS 


UNIVERSITY  ROWING. 

■June  27. — At  New  London,  Conn.,  on  the  Thames. 
Harvard-Yale  eight-oared  university  four-mile  race. 
Yule:  Stroke,  A.  Cameron;  7,  A.  S.  Blagden;  6,  P.  H. 
Kunzig;  5,  P.  L.  Mitchell;  4,  H.  S.  Hooker;  3,  T.  R. 
Johnson;  2,  R.  Btgue;  Bow,  C.  P.  Waterman;  Cox- 
swain, G.  P.  Chittenden.  Harvard:  Stroke,  H.  Ban- 
croft; 7,  I.  B.  Ayer;  6,  H.  BuUard;  5,  J.  Lawrence;  4, 
W.  Shuebruk;  3,  R.  F.  Blake;  2,  D.  D.  L.  McGrew; 
Bow,  R.  H.  GcKxiell;  Coxswain,  E.  W.  C.  Jackson. 
Winner,  Yale  by  li  lengths.  Time,  23m.  37s.  Con- 
ditions, ebb  tide;  smooth  water;  brisk  head  wind. 
Average  weight  of  crew,  171^  pounds. 

HarAi-ard-Yale  Freshmen  eight-oared  two-mile  race. 
Yale:  Stroke,  C.  E.  Adams;  7,  S.  G.  Stubbs;- 6,  B: 
Scott;  5,  C.  A.  Weymouth;  4,  C.  S.  Judson;  3,  R.  R. 
Coffin;  2,  W.  S-  Cross;  Bow,  J.  E.  Miller;  Coxswain, 
J.  F.  Byers.  Harvard:  Stroke,  H.  F.  Phillips; 
7,    T.    P.    Lindsay;   6,   R.  Thanisch;  5.  T.    G.   Meier; 

4,  R.  Sanger;  3,  W.  D.  Parmalee;  2,  H.  Minturn;  Bow, 
H.  G.  Dillingham ;  Coxswain,  H,  Otis.  Winner,  Yale. 
Time,  10m.  24  4-5s.  Won  by  5  lengths.  Average 
weight,  163|  pounds. 

Harvard-Yale  four-oared  two-mile  race.  Harvard: 
Stroke,  M.  R.  Brownell;  3,  R.  S.  Francis;  2,  C.  C.  Colby; 
Bow,  W.  James;  Coxswain,  R.  H.  How.  Yale  : 
Stroke,  T.  R.  Strong;  3,  B.  C.  Rumsey;  2,  B.  Hewitt; 
Bow,  L.  M.  Thomas;  Coxswain,  F.  S.  Dickson.  Winner, 
Harvard.  Time,  11m.,  49  l-5s.  Won  by  6  lengths. 
Referee,  W.  A.  Meikleham. 

July  2. — Intercollegiate  Rowing  Regatta  for  eight- 
oared  crews  over  a  four-mile  course  on  the  Hudson 
River,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Cornell:  Stroke,  R. 
W.   Robbins;  7,   A.   S.   Petty;  6,    H.   E.   Vanderhocf; 

5,  C.  A.  Lueder;4,  T.  J.  Van  Alstyne;  3,  H.  T.  Kuschke; 
2,  W.  Merrill;  Bow,  S.  Hazlewood;  Coxswain,  J.  G. 
Smith.  Average  weight,  165i  pounds.  Columbia : 
Stroke,  C.  M.  Niezer;  7,  R.  B.  Bartholomew;  6,  M. 
Stevenson;  5,  S.  P.  Nash;  4,  F.  B.  Irvine;  3,  A.  D. 
Weekes,  Jr. ;  2,  H.  C.  Townsend,  Jr. ;  Bow,  R.  P.  Jackson ; 
Coxswain,     W.     P.     Comstock.       Wisconsin  :     Stroke, 

E.  V.  McComb;    7,  C.   H.  Gaffin-  6,  R.  G.  Stevenson; 

6,  W.  J.Gibson;  4,  E.  L.Jordan;  3,  L.  H.  Leviscy; 
2,  B.  F.  Lounsberry;  Bow,  D.  C.  Trevarthan;  Coxswain, 
J.  F.  Sawyer.  Average  weight,  162i  pounds.  George- 
town: Stroke,  F.  J.  Kerns;  7,  J.  P.  Duffy;  6,  M.  A, 
Russell;  5,  W.  Britt;  4,  J.  F.  Lynch;  3,  F.  Romadka; 
2,  I.  Reilly;  Bow,  J.  S.  Clair;  Coxswain,  C.  Kiernan. 
Average  weight,  163i  poun:  s.  Syracuse  :  Stroke,  L.  B. 
Wikoff;  7,  L.  D.  Woolsey;  6,  J.  P.  Parrish;  5,  H.  E. 
Elden;  4,  E.  H.  Sumner;  3,  A.  D.  Brown;  2,  J.  E. 
Gramlich;  Bow,  W.  T.  Pangmon;  Coxswain,  R.  C. 
Farrington.  Average  weight,  157  1-16  pounds. 
Pennsylvania:  Stroke,  F.  J.  Kier;  7,  W.  L.  Schrieber; 
6,  G.  S.  Keller;  5,  R.  Oglesby;  4,  J.  Sharpe;  3,  F.  A. 
Harting;  2,  H.  E.  Gillespy;  Bow,  B.   Block;  Coxswain, 

F.  B.  Tupper.  Average  weight,  158i  pounds.  Winner, 
Cornell.  Time,  18m.,  53  l-os.  (record)  Columbia,  ISm., 
58;  Wisconsin,  19m.,  06  4-5.  Georgetown,  19m.,  21s.; 
Syracuse,  fifth;  Pennsylvania  distanced.  Conditions 
strong  ebb  tide,  smooth  water,  slight  favoring  wind. 
Former  record  for  this  course  19m.  29s.,  made  in  1896 
by  Cornell  against  Harvard,  Pennsylvania  and  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  four-oared  crews  over  two-mile  course.  Cor- 
nell:  Stroke,  J.  P.  Frenzel,  Jr.;  3,  C.  L.  Edmonston; 
2,  P.  F.  Ballinger;  Bow,  E.  D.  Toohill.  Penn- 
sylvania:   Stroke,   J.   H.    Hildebrand;   3,    F.    Eckfeldt; 

2,  J.  R.  Shoch;  Bow,  S.  J.  Henderson,  Columbia: 
Stroke,  A.  B.  A.  Bradley;  3,  G.  A.  Eyer;  2,  L.  Iselm; 
Bow,  H.  C.  Brinkerhoff.  Winner,  Cornell.  Time,  11m., 
39  3-5s.     Pennsylvania  2d.    Time,  11m.,  45  2-5s. 

For  eight-oared  Freshmen  crews  over  two-mile 
course.  Pennsylvania:  Stroke,  H.  E.  Pepper;  7,  Van 
A.  Lea;  6,  John  T.  Mallard;  5,  M.  Morgan;  4,  H.  Cope; 

3,  O.  J.  Cathcart;  2,  A.  F.  Schisler;  Bow,  J.  E.  Rich- 
ards; Coxswain,  L.  E.  B.,egister.  Cornell:  Stroke, 
A.  R.  Coffin;  7,  J.  F.  Borden;  6,  R.  M.  Thompson; 
5,  H.  W.  Torney;  4,  R.  W.  Nutting;  3,  W.  A.  Whit- 
tlesey; 2,  E.  A.  Wadsworth;  Bow,  J.  W.  Shade;  Cox- 
swain, E.    G.  Atkin.  Columbia:  Stroke,  A.  T.  Eraser; 


7,  E.  H.  Updike;  6,  T.  S.  Maeder;  5,  J.  D.  Green;  4,  R 
S.  Strangland;  3,  E.  L.  Hannerman;  2,  W.  T.  Gillies: 
Bow,  A.  L.  Ynigo;  Coxswain,  J  Myers.  4th,  Syracuse. 
Winner,  Pennsylvania.  Time,  10m. 20  l-5s.  Cor- 
nell, 10m.,  23s.  Columbia,  10m.,  36  l-5s.  Syracuse, 
10m.  44  2-5s.  Freshmen  record  for  this  course,  9m., 
19is.,  made  by  Yale  in  1897  against  Harvard  and 
Cornell. 

Note. — No.  5  inCornell  boat,  broke  his  rowlock  and- 
lost  his  oar  300  yards  from  finish  when  Cornell  had  the 
race  well  in  hand. 
The  National  Amateur  Championships  at  Buffalo, 

IN  THE  PaN-AmEBICAN  StADIUM. 

June  15,  1901. 

100  yards  dash. — 1,  F.  M.  Sears,  New  York  A.  C.  and 
Cornell;  2,  C.  M.  Lieblee,  Detroit  A.  C.  and  Univ 
Michigan;  3,  W.  S.  Edwards,  Knickerbocker  A.  C. 
Time  9  4-5  sec. 

220  yards  dash. — 1,  F.  M.  Sears;  2,  F.  E.  Moulton, 
New  York  A.  C.  and  Yale  Univ.;  3,  C.  M.  Liebleg. 
Time  22  sec. 

120  yards  hurdle.— 1,  W.  T.  Fishleigh,  Detroit  A  C 
and  Univ.  Mich. ;  2,  T.  McQueeney,  St.  Ann's,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.;  3,  W.  J.  Feldkamp,  Pastime  A."  C. 
Time  16  1-5  sec. 

220  yards  hurdle. — 1,  H.  Arnold,  Union  Settlement 
A.  C;  2,  J.  J.  Nufer,  Detroit  A.  C.  and  Univ.  Mich.; 
3,   E.  J.  Lytinge,  Pastime  A.  C.      Time  26  sec. 

440  yards  run. — 1,  H.  W.  Hayes,  Detroit  A.  C.  and 
Univ.  Mich.;  2.  D.  J.  Brennan,  Pastime  A.  C. ;  3,  J. 
S.  Westney,  Univ.  of  Penn.     Time  52  2-5  see. 

Half  mile  run.— 1,  H.  W.  Hayes;  2,  H.E.Hastings, 
New  York  A.  C.  and  Cornell ;  3,  Irvine  Orton,  Toronto 
L.  &  A.  A.     Time  2  min.  2  4-5  sec. 

One  mile  run. — 1,   Ale.x.    Grant,     New   York   A.    C. ; 

2,  R.    L.    Sandford,    Knickerbocker    A.     C. ;     3,   Alex. 
Mackenzie,  Pastime  A.  C.  and  Dwight  School.      Time 

4  min.  36  2-5  sec. 

Five  mile  run. — 1,  F.  M.  Kanealev,  Cambridgeport 
Gym.  A.  A.;  2,  J.  Pierce,  Irving,  N.  Y.;  3,  G.  W. 
Orton,  New  York  A.  C.     Time  25  min.  44  4-5.  sec 

Running  high  jump. — 1,  S.  S.  Jones,  New  York  A.  C. 
and  New  York  Univ.,  6  ft.  2  in. ;  2,  H.  L.  Gill,  Toronto 
L.  &  A.  A.,  6  ft.  1  in.;  3,  D.  A.  Reuss,  Knickerbocker 
A.  C.  and  E.  E.  Mayer,  Anchor  A.  A.,  Jersey  City,  tied, 

5  ft.  9  in.     Reuss  won  the  medal  in  the  jump  off,  clear- 
ing 5  ft.  11  in. 

Running  broad  jump. — 1,  H.  P.  McDonald,  New 
York  A.  C,  22  ft.  7  in. ;   2,   W.  S.  Edwards.  22  ft.  1  in.; 

3,  W.  T.  Fishleigh,  21  ft.  10}  in. 

Pole  vault. — 1.  C.  E.  Dvorak,  Detroit  A.  C.  and 
Univ.  Mich.;  11  ft.  3  in.;  2,  H.  J.  Pettit,  A  School  F 
Osteopathy,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  W.  T.  Fishleigh, 
tied,  at  11  ft.  The  latter  defaulted  in  the  jump-off 
for  the  medal. 

Putting  161b.  shot.—l,  F.  G.  Beck,  New  York  A.  C. 
and  Yale  Univ.,  42  ft.  Hi  in.;  2,  H.  L.  Gill,  40  ft. 
lUin.;  3.  J.  Flanagan,  New  York  A.  C,  40  ft.  lOf  in. 

Throwing  16ft).  hammer. — 1,  J.  Flanagan,  158  ft. 
101  in. ;  2,  J.  R.  Dewitt,  Princeton  Univ.,  156  ft.  Hi 
in.;  3,   C.  S.  Henneman,  Milwaukee  A.  C,  127  ft.  8  in. 

Throivino  discus.— 1,  H.  L.  Gill,  118  ft.  5  in.;  2,  R. 
J.  Sheridan,  Pa.stime  A.  C,  111  ft.  9i  in.;  3,  J.  Flana- 
gan, 109  ft.  4i  in.;   4,   C.  H.  Henneman,    106  ft.  10  in. 

Thrcnving  56ft).  veight. — 1,  J.  Flanagan,  30  ft.  6  m.; 
2,  J.  R.  Dewitt,  29  ft.  5}  in.;  3,  R.  W.  Edgren, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C,  27  ft.  3  in. 

Gill  of  Toronto  competed  under  protest    of   profes- 
sionalism,   which,     if   sustained,    will   cause    the    other 
competitors    following  him  in  the  events  in  which    he 
scored,  to  be  moved  up  one  place  each. 
SWIMMING. 

July  8.    At  Buffalo,  in  the  American  Amateur  Union 
Handicap  in  the  Pan-American   Lake,  E.  C.     Schaeffer 
lowered  the  220   yard  record  formerly  held  by  himself 
from  2  min.  53  2-5  sec.  to  2  min.  50  4-5  sec. 
BICYCLE: 

At  Boston  Frank  Kramer  lowered  the  record  of  2 
miles  bicycle,  standing  start,  from  4  min.  8  2-5  sec.  to 
3  min.  59  2-5s. 


PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTION    IN 
ANGLING    FOR    BLACK    BASS 


1  T  has  only  been  during  tlie  last  twenty-fi\'e 
years  that  the  black  basses  have  become 
familiar,  as  game  fishes,  to  anglers  east  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  only  about  forty-five 
years  since  the  first  black  bass  was  planted 
in  the  waters  of  Eastern  New  York  and  the 
other  Middle  States.  In  the  year  1853,  a 
.small  number  of  them  were  brought  from  the 
Youghiogheny  River' in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
to  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  primitivelj'  planted 
in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  canal,  from  whence 
they  found  their  way  into  the  Potomac  River, 
and  that  has  since  been  the  great  stock  reser- 
^-oir  for  nearby  eastern  waters,  particularly 
the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 
Rivers.  As  early  as  1825  the  black  bass  found 
its  way  into  the  Hudson  through  the  ncAvly- 
opened  Erie  Canal,  but  attracted  very  little 
attention  until  recent  years. 

The  habits  of  the  bass  (small-mouthed)  aie 
an  interesting  study  from  an  angling  stand- 
point, as  they  show  peculiarities  \videl>-  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  ordinary  ri\er  or  lake 
fishes.  They  are  certainly  more  gifted  with 
resources  to  escape,  when  hooked,  than  many 
of  the  more  lauded  game  fish,  resorting  to  sulk- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  and  then  brac- 
ing, as  it  were,  their  pectoral  fins  between  two 
stones  and  rapidly  and  strongly  "jigging"  or 
tugging  at  the  line.  When  pulled  from  this 
l)Osition  by  main  force,  the  only  resource  of  the 
angler,  they  surge  swiftly  from  side  to  side  of 
the  pool,  seeking  and  often  getting  release  b>' 
cutting  the  leader  on  the  sharp  corner  of  a 
submerged  rock  or  by -winding  the  line  around 
a  sunken  snag. 

I  HE  first  attempt  to  free  themselves  is  sliown 
in  a  leap  into  the  air,  sometimes  as  high  as  three 
feet,  which  is  often  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  shaking  their  entire  body,  not  the  head 
alone,  as  has  been  stated,  in  a  frantic  manner. 
The  leap  is  frequently  made  as  the  fish  rushes 
towards  the  angler,  causing  the  line  to  slacken, 
a  condition  which  never  occurs,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, except  when  the  Atlantic  salmon,  the 
ouananiche  of  Lake  St.  John,  the  rainbow 
trout,  the  tarpon  and  bonefisli  is  hooked. 
Failing  in  the  leap  to  escape,  the  black  bass  is 
apt  to  turn  down  stream,  as  if  aware  that  the 
swift  current  will  add  strength  to  its  efforts  to 
escape.  But  the  bass  when  exhausted  comes 
to  the  net  supine  and  helpless,  unlike  the  trout 
which  sometimes  seems  to  be  "  playing  possum, " 
^nr  that  will  often  come  inert  to  net  or  shoi'c, 


but  when  taken  in  the  hand  to  unloose  the 
hook,  seems  to  be  gifted  with  a  second  life  as 
shown  in  its  muscular  contortions  drawing  the 
l)ody  into  tense  convulsions,  knotting  the 
muscles,  as  it  were,  and  taking  the  strength  of 
the  angler's  hand  to  hold  it. 

i  HE  elect  of  the  angling  craft  devote  their 
outings  to  the  capture  of  black  Ijass  with  the 
artificial  fly,  choosing,  knowingly,  those  that 
are  tied  on  No.  4  hooks,  and  in  a  bunchy  or 
"palmer"  fashion,  commonly  called  "buzz" 
by  the  fraternity,  which  with  a  light  fl_\--rod,  a 
leader  somewhat  stronger  than  those  used  in 
trout  fishing,  a  landmg  net  and  a  single-action 
click  reel,  holding  fifty  yards  of  letter  E  water- 
proof enameled  silk  line,  will  usuall}-  meet  all 
the  tackle  requirements.  Thus  equipped,  the 
experienced  fly  fisherman  seeks  the  pools  and 
quiet  reaches  of  the  stream  and  the  sedgy 
shores,  among  the  grasses  and  lily  jmds  of 
Mhich  the  black  l^ass  are  often  found,  particu- 
larly in  the  gloaming,  chasing  minnows, 
splashing,  jumping  and  churning  the  waters 
into  flecks  of  foam.  At  such  times  the  black 
bass  seldom  turns  tail  upon  the  feathers,  lightly 
thro\\ii  and  delicately  manipulated  on  the 
water,  and  when  hooked  on  these  shallows,  he  is 
more  frightened  and  resists  capture  with  more 
^■igor  than  when  fastened  in  the  deeper  pools. 
Doubtless  the  ratio  of  fly-fishermen  for  black 
bass  to  those  who  use  other  lures  for  them, 
mainly  li\e  baits,  is  not  one  in  a  thousand. 
This  large  disproportion  can  lie  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Of  late  years  this  fish  in  eastern 
waters  has  to  a  great  extent  shouldered  out 
the  trout  as  a  popular  game  fish,  primarih-,  no 
doubt,  from  the  comparatively  greater  ex- 
pense in  reaching  trout  streams,  the  greater 
co.st  of  trout  tackle  and  the  growing  scarcity 
of  trout  in  waters  free  to  the  public.  As  these 
adverse  conditions  grow,  the  facilities  for  fish- 
ing for  black  bass  increase,  for  when  black 
bass  obtain  a  footing,  particularly  in  fluvial 
waters,  they  stay  there,  seeking  the  upper 
I'eaches  during  the  summer  seasons  for  better 
feeding  grounds,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter 
falling  back  into  the  lower  and  deeper  waters 
for  protection  during  their  period  of  hiberna- 
tion or  semi-tor]:)idity. 

1  HE  tackle  in  general  use  by  the  bait  fisher- 
man consists  of  a  wooden  rod,  or  split  bamboo, 
seven  to  nine  ounces  in  weight  and  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  length ;  one  to  two  hundred  feet  (No.  9) 
of  cutlvliunk  line;  a  six  to  nine   feet    leader,  a 
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multiplying  reel  and  a  supi:ily  of  liooks,  Nos.  4 
to  10.  The  baits  used  vary  with  the  locality- 
fished,  and  consist  of  the  so-called  "lamper 
eels,"  which,  by  the  by,  are  not  eels  at  all, 
dobsons  or  helgramites,  small  catfish,  crayfish, 
li\'e  or  artificial  minnows,  grasshoppers,  trolling 
spoons,  and  even  cockroaches  arc  said  to  be 
the  most  alluring  of  them  all. 

The  method  of  the  bait  fisherman  most  fre- 
quently in  use,  is  that  of  still  fishing  from  a 
boat.  The  baited  hook  is  thro^^^i  twent}'  to 
fifty  feet  outward,  and  a  float  can  be  used 
advantageously  to  keep  the  hook  from  sunken 
rocks  or  snags,  but  where  a  current  exists,  the 
advanced  method  is  to  allow  the  line  to  drift 
do^^^^  stream  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet, 
where  it  is  apt  to  remain  oscillating  slightly  in 
midwater,  care  being  taken  that  the  hook 
does  not  catch  on  bottom  obstructions,  which 
can  usually  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  line 
in  motion.  Tliis  adds  also  to  the  attracti\o- 
ness  of  the  lure. 

1  HE  black  bass,  as  a  rule,  in  a  relatively 
quiet  current,  takes  the  live  minnow  bait  b>' 
the  head,  moves  off  a  few  feet,  then  stops  antl 
turns  the  minnow  crosswise  in  his  mouth  and 
turning  it  again  swallows  it  as  he  moves  off 
the  second  time.  The  accepted  time  to  strike 
into  the  fish's  mouth  or  gullet,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  when  he  stops  the  second  time,  and 
a  majority  of  anglers  follow  that  course  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  the  result  is  problem- 
atical in  many  cases.  What  a  black  bass  is 
doing  under  water  is  a  conundrun^  not  yet 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  experienced  bass 
fishermen . 

In  trolling  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  of  line, 
regulated  b>'  the  depth  of  water  and  bottom 
formation  of  the  fishing  swim,  is  payed  out 
and  the  rod  held  at  a  right  angle  to  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat.  The  fish,  as  a  rule,  hooks 
itself,  and  the  angler  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly, the  size  and  vigor  of  the  fish  determining 
the  time  in  which  it  should  be  netted. 

i  oWARDS  evening  and  e\'en  after  dark  it  is 
well  to  order  the  boatman  to  keep  the  boat 
near  shore,  for  during  these  hours  the  black 
bass  are  seeking  minnows  in  shallow  water. 
At  midday  and  later  on  until  5  p.m.,  the  fish 
are  usually  found  in  relatively  deep  water, 
particularly  during  the  months  of  Juh'  and 
August.  In  this  case,  a  lead  of  four  to  six 
ounces  in  weight  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  a  gut  leader,  about  three  feet  in  length 
attached  to  the  line,  three  to  four  feet  above 
the  lead.     The  boatman  rows  slowh'  and  the 


lead  mu\'  be  felt  toueliing  very  gently  the 
bottom,  the  baited  hook  on  the  gut  leader 
trailing  about  two  feet  abo^^e  the  bottom'. 
This  is  called  ''deep"  or  bottom  trolling,  and 
is  very  effective  when  searching  for  feeding 
grounds,  old  or  new.  It  should  be  used  by  an 
angler  unaccompanied  by  a  guide,  when 
visiting  waters  that  he  has  never  fished,  as  no 
surer  method  has  been  found  to  ascertain  the 
feeding  grounds  of  fish. 

vJne  of  the  saddest  trials  is  the  capture  or 
purchase  of  the  most  alluring  baits.  If  an 
opportunity  to  buy  them  occurs,  one  is  apt  to 
be  charged  an  exorbitant  price,  sometimes  as 
high  as  three  dollars  a  hundred  for  live  min- 
nows, crayfish  or  "  lamper  eels,"'  half  or 
more  of  which  are  apt  to  die  before  the  fishing 
day  is  over.  For  the  writer,  however,  some 
of  the  most  enjoyable  hours  are  those  passed 
in  the  capture  of  live  baits.  It  fills  up  the  off 
days  or  early  morning  hours,  at  which  times 
the  bass  do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  biting  humor, 
and  best  of  all,  it  will  make  one  independent 
of  the  local  bait  peddler  who,  of  all  creatures, 
has  the  least  conscience  anent  crime  within  the 
law.     Live  baits  are  easily  obtained. 

First,  the  so-called  "lamper  eel,"  which  is  not 
an  eel,  it  belongs  to  a  very  low  order  of  water 
animals:  it  has  no  bony  skeleton,  no  gills,  ribs 
or  limbs,  being  a  naked,  eel-shaped  creature 
with  a  sucker  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  are 
fringed  Avith  fine  hairs.  It  inhabits  the  fresh 
waters  of  rivers  and  brooks  and  gets  its  living 
by  attaching  itself  to  other  fishes,  feeding  upon 
them  b}'  scraping  oil  the  fiesh  with  its  rasp-like 
teeth.  They  are  found  usually  in  the  mud 
close  to  the  shores,  and  a  shovel  is  the  only 
tackle  necessary  to  capture  them.  Dig  deep 
and  throw  the  mud  upon  the  dr}^  bank  and 
search  thoroughly  through  it  with  the  hands 
for  the  wigglers.  They  are  more  slippery  and 
agile  than  the  eel,  and  of  all  live  baits  the  most 
difficult  to  impale  upon  the  hook;  a  dead  one 
is  not  attractive  to  the  bass,  but  very  much  so, 
to  the  bother  of  the  angler,  for  the  small  sunfish 
and  chubs. 

The  small  catfishes  A^-hic]l  are  favorite  baits 
with  many  bass  fishermen,  bear  several  popular 
names  such  as  "stone  cats,"  mad  Toms," 
"black  bullheads,"  "pouts,"  etc.  They  are 
found  imder  the  stones  along  the  shores.  Take 
a  hammer  with  you  and  on  seeing  a  stone  with 
a  shelving  side,  no  matter  how  slight  the  angle, 
strike  quickly  and  fiercely  on  its  top ;  lift  it  up 
at  once  and  you  will  find  underneath  one  or 
more  catfish,  each  from  two  to  four  inches  long. 
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stunned  and  helpless;  seize  them  quicklj^, 
avoiding  touching  the  spine  on  their  backs, 
as  they  recover  and  disappear  almost  in  an 
instant.  ThLs  bait  is  very  tenacious  of  life  and 
on  a  single  one,  as  bait,  as  many  as  five  black 
bass  have  been  caught  before  the  catfish  died. 
This  result,  however,  is,  in  a  measure,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  instances,  the  black  bass, 
like  many  other  fishes,  when  striking  fiercel}^ 
at  a  live  bait,  and  sometimes  even  when  they 
appear  to  have  gently  mouthed  it,  force  the 
minnow  from  the  hook  several  feet  above  it 
on  the  line  or  leader.  A  satisfactory  angling 
diagnosis  or  explanation  of  this  peculiar  con- 
dition is  yet  to  be  made. 

IVIany  fi.shermen  prefer  a  crawfish  or  more 
properly  crayfish,  to  any  other  live  bait.  It 
is  a  crustacean  and  is  found  under  the  stones 
near  the  shores  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  fre- 
quently in  lakes.  It  is  well  to  use  a  small 
hand  net  of  fine  mesh  to  capture  them,  as  the 
crayfish  is  quick  in  its  movements.  A  better 
plan,  however,  is  to  place  a  bait  of  decaying 
flesh  or  animal  garbage  in  a  piece  of  net  on  the 
places  they  are  known  to  frequent;  they  will 
gather  around  it  in  numbers. 

The  alcoliolic  preserved  salt-Avater  shrimp 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  crayfish  has  been 
found  ver}^  attractive  to  the  black  bass  of 
Greenwood  Lake,  and  doubtless  would  be  in 
any  other  water. 

The  dobson  or  hellgramite,  with  its  forty- 
seven  nomdexjlumes, such  as  "  devil,"  "  clipper," 
"climber,"  "stone  dippers,"  "gogglehoy," 
"horned  devils,"  etc.,  is  the  water  larva  of  a 
fly,  somewhat  resembling  and  closely  allied 
to  the  "devil's  needle"  or  "dragon  iiy,"  a 
large  well-known  lace-wing  fly.  It  is  also  found 
under,  above,  just  below  and  on  the  low  water 
line  of  rivers  and  other  waters  of  low  tempera- 
ture. Lift  the  stone  quickly  and  seize  the 
animal  instanter,  for  it  is  a  rapid  mover  and 
disappears  in  a  trice.  It  has  nearly  as  many 
legs  as  a  centipede,  with  two  nippers  on  the 
front  of  the  head,  with  which  it  often  seizes 
the  hand  of  its  captor,  inflicting  a  harmless 
and  small  wound,  the  pain  ceasing  in  a  moment 
or  two. 

The  li^'e  minnows  used  in  taking  black  bass 
ai-e  of  many  species  with  many  and  varied 
local  names  for  the  same  fish.  The  most 
common  in  use,  and  confusedly  so,  are  gener- 
ally known  as  chub,  shiner,  dace,  silver  min- 
now, golden  shiner,  darter,  etc.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  important  to  remember  that  black 
bass  take  more  eagerly  any  live   bait  brought 


from  waters  that  are  distant  from  its  habitat. 
The  most  successful  method  of  procuring  min- 
nows for  baiting  purposes  is  by  the  use  of  a 
seine,  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  of 
very  small  mesh.  Such  devices  as  glass  min- 
now traps  or  dip  nets  are  not,  as  a  rule,  suc- 
cessful, although  in  some  waters  the  former 
seems  to  be  fairly  effective.  Old  anglers  who 
do  not  care  to  spend  the  entire  day  in  fishing, 
and  are  not  equipped  with  a  seine  as  above 
described,  delight  in  catching  their  minnows 
singly  on  an  almost  microscopic  piece  of  worm 
placed  on  the  point  of  a  midge  hook.  On  a 
shady  shehing  shore  Avith  a  light  rod  and 
delicate  tackle  minnow  fishing  has  its  pleasures. 
Grasshoppers,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
are  most  attractive  bait  for  black  bass.  They 
usually  abound  and  are  easily  caught  with  an 
insect  net  on  the  fields  adjoining  the  fishing 
waters.  The  little  green-backed  frog  is  also 
used  by  some  black  bass  fishermen.  They 
are  caught  in  hand  nets,  but  the  pursuit  of 
them  is  often  tedious  and  tiresome.  They 
are  very  effective  when  used  in  "skittering." 
Skittering  is  simply  casting  live  bait  twenty  to 
forty  feet,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
as  the  boat  moves  forward,  the  bait  being 
trailed  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Impahng 
cither  the  grasshopper  or  the  frog  upon  the 
liook  is  to  many  a  repulsive  act,  hence  the  use 
of  these  lures  is  somewhat  restricted  among 
the  craft. 

When  other  live  baits  fail  in  suppl^y,  fisher- 
men find  in  the  large  garden  worms  called 
"  night  walkers  "  an  attractive  bait  for  bass. 
Sometimes  these  worms  are  difficult  to  find, 
owing  to  a  dry  season  or  other  causes. 

CASTING  FROM  THE   REEL. 

It  is  exceptional  to  find  an  eastern  angler 
who  casts  a  live  lure  "  from  the  reel,"  although 
this  method  has  been  followed  in  the  West 
for  generations  of  the  craft,  long  before  Dr. 
Henshall,  who  did  so  much  to  make  it  known, 
published  his  instructive  "  Book  of  the  Black 
Bass."  It  is  essential  that  the  line  should  be 
wound  evenly  upon  the  reel,  that  it  may  be 
cast  without  overrunning  or  "catching"  as 
it  runs  out,  and  fishing-tackle  makers  have 
attempted  with  more  or  less  success,  to  meet 
this  difiicult}^  A  recent  examination  of  the 
Shakespeare  reel,  impels  me  to  commend  it  in 
this  respect;  its  mechanism  approaches  closely 
to  perfection  in  the  evenness  with  which  the 
line  is  wound  upon  the  reel. 

VV.  C.  Harris. 
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TNVADER,  challenger  for  the  Canada's  Cup, 
for  which  the  races  will  be  held  August 
10th,  off  Chicago,  is  owned  by  Commodore 
George  H.  Gooderham,  who  is  back  of  the 
challenge  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club; 
she  is  an  extreme  fin-keel,  with  low  freeboard 
and  very  long  overhangs,  wliich,  with  certain 
peculiarities  of  form,  make  "her  a  homely  craft 
as  compared  with  the  older  yachts  of  the  R.  C. 
Y.  C.  fleet.  Her  speed  is  as  yet  an  unknown 
quantity,  but  she  was  designed  by  Sibbick 
of  Cowes,  the  successful  designer  and  builder 
of  many  such  machines.  The  companion 
boat  of  1899,  Minota,  has  been  sold  to  Chicago 
and  will  be  used  there  as  a  measure  of  the 
defending  fleet.  This  fleet  numbers  five 
yachts,  one  being  a  semi-fin  designed  by 
Crowninshield,  the  others  being  more  or  less 
of  the  type  of  Genesee,  the  winner  of  the  cup  m 
1899.  The  combined  fleet,  challengers  and 
defenders  alike,  are  racing  machines  of  the 
most  extreme  t}'pe,  and  their  construction  is  a 
serious  injury  to  yachting  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  old  sand-bag 
model  predominated  on  all  the  lakes,  though 
even  worse  suited  for  such  open  waters  than 
for  Long  Island  Sound. 

When  the  Lake  Yacht  Racing  Association 
was  formed  on  Lake  Ontario  in  1884  many  of 
its  members,  American  as  well  as  Canadian, 
were  advocates  of  the  deep  keel  yacht,  espe- 
cially for  the  Lakes.  By  degrees  the  cutter  in 
various  forms,  the  old  narrow  lead-mine  like 
Verve  II.  and  Cyprus,  the  Burgess  Pappoose, 
wide  and  deep,  and  Fife's  Yama  and  Zelma, 
of  more  moderate  proportions  and  power, 
supplanted  the  old-time  skimming  dishes  such 
as  Katie  Gray  and  Garfield. 

When  the  fin-keel  made  its  appearance 
on  the  coast,  the  Lake  Y.  R.  A.  determined 
'that  such  craft,  however  fast,  were  not  fitted 
for  the  requirements  of  Lake  Ontario,  where 
every  yacht  was  used  for  cruising  quite  as  much 
as  for  racing,  and  where  cutters  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  water  line  made  the  full  circuit 
of  the  lake  each  summer,  cruising  with  the 
fleet  and  racing  at  each  port.  With  a  foresight 
and  wisdom  exceptional  in  yachtsmen,  they 
decided  to  take  timely  measures  to  bar  the 
fin-keel  from  the  lake  rather  than  to  give  up 
their  slower,  but  more  useful  craft.  To  this 
end  they  adopted  the  principle  of  the  rule 
devised  by  Mr.  John  Hyslop  for  the  Larchmont 
thirty-five-feet  special  class,  and  placed  a 
positive   bar   upon   all   yachts   whose   area   of 


midship  section  was  less  than  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  parallelogram  represented  by  the 
breadth  and  draft. 

In  1898  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  of  North 
America  attempted  to  introduce  the  girth  rule 
of  the  British  Y.  R.  A.  in  this  country,  and 
following  the  nominal  example  of  a  few  coast 
clubs  the  Y.  R.  U.  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
separate  organizations  of  Lakes  Ontario, 
Michigan  and  Erie  abandoned  the  thirty-five 
per  cent,  rule  in  favor  of  the  new  one. 

In  the  following  year  the  first  challenge  for 
the  Canada 's'  Cup  was  sent  by  the  Chicago  Yacht 
Club  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  with 
the  result  that  seven  yachts  were  built  for  the 
trial  races  of  the  challenger  and  six  for  those 
of  the  defender.  The  class  selected  by  both 
parties  was  the  thirty-five  foot  by  the  new  rule, 
formerly  the  thirty-two  foot,  in  which  had 
been  built  a  number  of  good  yachts,  capable 
of  cruising  from  lake  to  lake  and  of  giving 
good  sport  in  the  frequent  races.  The  new 
class  included  all  types,  the  new  rule  admitting 
the  fin-keel  and  the  center-board  skimming 
dish  on  an  equality  with  the  moderate  keel 
boat.  Several  of  the  freaks  produced  for 
the  trials  fell  apart  or  disgraced  themselves  by 
refusing  to  sail;  two  or  three  boats  were  built 
after  the  general  tj-pe  of  the  first  winner  of 
the  cup  in  1896,  the  Fife  cutter  Canada,  and 
were  consequently  outclassed  by  the  machines. 
The  most  successful  boats  on  both  sides  were 
racing  machines,  shoal  skimming-dishes  like 
Genesee,  or  semi-fins  with  no  internal  room  and 
insufficient  displacement  to  carry  anj^  cruising 
weight,  lilce  Beaver  and  Minota.  The  result 
proved  beyond  question  that  in  the  future  the 
Lake  yachtsmen  must  choose  between  the 
special  racing  machme  or  the  non-racing 
cruiser,  the  day  of  the  all-round  craft  such  as 
Zelma,  Eva,  Canada,  Aggie,  and  Yama  being 
past. 

The  present  contest  is  hkely  to  bring  out 
still  more  extreme  and  undesirable  machines 
than  Genesee  and  Beaver  and  to  separate  even 
more  than  before  the  racing  man  from  the  all- 
round    yachtsman . 

1  HE  Scawanhaka  Cup  racers  of  this  year 
present  a  few  new  features,  but  in  the  main 
run  closely  in  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Duggan  when  he  designed  Glencairn  II.,  the 
first  winner  of  the  cup  in  1898.  The  defending 
fleet  of  five  new  boats  follow  very  closely  the 
lines  of  last  year's  boats,  a  gradual  evolution 
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from  Glencairn  I.,  in  which  the  underlying 
principles  are  unchanged  in  spite  of  various 
alterations  of  details.  The  three  boats  built 
by  Mr.  Lome  Currie,  the  challenger,  are  prac- 
tically of  the  Duggan  type.  One  change  from 
previous  3'ears  is  the  mutual  agreement  on  a 
pure  sail  area  rule,  the  only  limit  of  measure- 
ment being  500  square  feet.  While  this  is 
nominal]}^  a  very  important  change,  it  has  come 
by  such  gradual  degrees  as  to  have  no  effect  on 
the  type  of  hull  which  has  been  evolved  in  the 
course  of  six  contests  for  the  cup.  What  the 
rule  ma^/  produce  in  another  year  or  two  is  an 
interestmg  problem.  The  experiment  is  a  valu- 
able one,  but  it  is  limited  in  a  way  by  the 
peculiar  local  conditions;  tried  on  Long  Island 
Sound  it  would  be  far  more  instructive.  The 
Duggan  boats  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  Lake 
St.  Ijouis  and  the  conditions  of  these  races,  and 
even  a  change  of  rule  does  not  promise  any 
marked   change  of  tj^pe. 

JILarly  in  the  spring  it  was  reported  that 
Mr.  Watson  would  fit  Shamrock  II.  with  a  pole- 
mast,  in  a  single  piece  from  heel  to  truck,  as  in 
all  small  racing  yachts.  Strange  as  this  seemed 
on  first  sight,  one  could  readily  believe  it  on 
reflection,  as  the  conditions  of  Cup  racing 
to-day  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  a  lubberly 
and  unseamanlike  rig.  The  rumor  proved 
false,  but  it  has  now  been  justified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Shamrock  II.,  after  her  recent 
accident,  with  just  such  a  spar.  As  recently  as 
the  date  of  the  1899  Canada  Cup  match,  the 
question  of  the  housing  topmast  versus  the 
pole-mast  was  actively  discussed  on  the  Lakes. 
As  clever  a  yachtsman  as  Mr.  Duggan  adopted 
the  conventional  rig,  with  large  club  topsail 
and  housing  topmast  for  his  Toronto,  and 
the  Hamilton  yachtsmen,  all  hard  practical 
sailormen  with  tar  on  their  thumbs,  chose  it  for 
their  five  yachts,  including  Josephine  of  the 
Chicago  Y.  C.  fleet.  Mr.  Jarvis,  on  the  other 
hand,  adopted  the  simplest  form  of  pole- 
masted  rig,  the  plain  mainsail  and  jib  with  no 
topsail,  for  both  Beaver  and  Minota.  Genesee, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  carried  the  jib  and  main- 
sail rig  of  all  the  Hanley  "  cats,"  so  called. 
The  result  proved  the  advantage  of  the  boat- 
sailing,  as  opposed  to  the  yacht-rig — -for  cup 
racing. 

If  it  were  a  question  of  a  racing  cruise,  with 
such  weather  as  is  met  with  during  every 
summer    on    Lake    Ontario,    the    topsail    and 


housing  topmast  would  be  the  thing  for  safety 
if  not  for  speed  in  the  long  run;  but  over  a  short 
triangle,  close  to  the  shore,  the  pole-masted 
rig  must  win.  The  same  considerations  apply 
in  the  ninety-foot  class;  the  great  big  delicate 
machines  are  coddled  and  nursed  by  lighters, 
launches,  steam  tenders  and  other  guardian 
craft,  and  when  they  race  they  are  taken  care- 
fully outside  the  harbor  for  a  sail  of  a  dozen 
miles  off  shore,  with  steam  to  aid  them  in- 
stantly in  the  event  of  possible  trouble.  Puri- 
tan won  a  race  by  housing  her  topmast; 
Vigilant  sailed  part  of  one  race  with  hers  housed, 
but  these  are  exceptional  cases  in  a  record  of 
fifteen  years.  In  the  face  of  this,  and  con- 
sidering that  these  yachts  can  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose,  the  only  wonder  is  that  Mr. 
Herreshoft"  has  waited  for  Mr.  Watson  to  set 
him  the  example  in  adopting  a  single  spar  in 
place  of  lower  mast  and  topmast.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  ability  of  Constitution  to 
house  her  topmast  may  give  her  a  race  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  but  the  odds  are  that 
she  will  go  through  the  whole  series  of  Cup 
races  without  once  starting  the  heelrope  of 
her  telescopic  topmast. 

.1  HE  most  important  improvements  iii 
yachting  within  the  past  twenty  years  have 
been  above  the  deck,  first  in  the  adoption  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  cutter  rig  in  place 
of  the  old  sloop  rig,  next  in  the  remodelling 
of  the  details  of  the  cutter  rig,  as  done  by  Mr. 
Burgess  and  General  Paine  in  Puritan  and  the 
later  boats;  following  this  after  an  interval  of 
some  five  years,  Mr.  Herreshoff  made  further 
important  changes  beginning  with  Gloriana 
and  Wasp  in  the  line  of  simplification,  im- 
proved lead  of  stays  and  lighter  fittings.  The 
block  and  wire  rope-makers  have  also  done 
their  parts  of  recent  years  in  reducing  weight 
and  still  retaining  all  necessary  strength.  With- 
out discussing  hollow  wooden  spars  and  steel 
spars,  both  of  which  are  questionable  improve- 
ments for  other  than  racing  machines,  the  total 
of  improvement  in  rig  is  probably  greater  than 
either  design  or  hull  construction.  Many  an 
old  yacht  could  be  made  to  show  fairly  well 
to-day  by  merely  a  new  and  modern  rig. 
Where  an  International  cup  is  at  stake,  the 
end  may  justif}^  the  rig,  but  the  present 
tendency  to  apply  to  all  yachts,  save  those 
avowedly  built  as  slow  cruisers,  the  same 
extreme  features  as  are  fashionable  on  the 
racing  craft  is  to  be  deplored. 

W.  P.  Stephens. 
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SOME  OLD  TLME  YACHT  MATCHES 


By  W.   J.   Henderson 


THE  history  of  yachting  in  the  United 
States  begins  with  tlie  history  of  the 
New  Yorlv  Yacht  Club.  No  record 
exists  of  a  representative  yaclit  or  yachts- 
man before  1844,  the  year  in  which  the  club 
had  its  origin.  And  if  one  looks  over  the  list 
of  nine  starters  in  the  first  regatta  in  1845, 
he  will  discover  only  one  nanrie  Avhich  can  be 
set  down  as  having  had  a  direct  influence  in 
the  development  of  yachting  in  America. 
This  is  the  name  of  J.  C.  Stevens,  who  owned 
the  smart  little  schooner  Gimcrack.  They 
had  quaint  schooners  in  those  days.  There 
were  no  foretopmasts,  no  jib  topsails,  no  fore 
staysails,  no  club  topsails,  no  balloon  main- 
topmast  sta^^sails.  Three  or  four  sails 
seemed  to  be  enough  for  a  schooner.  But 
the  sailormen  sailed  their  own  yachts. 
The  rules  of  the  club  specified  that  only  mem- 
bers were  allowed  to  sail  or  handle  boats. 
Under  such  rules  Mr.  Stevens  became  the 
commodore  of  the  club  in  1 846,  and  the  owner 
of  the  celebrated  sloop  Maria.  In  that  year 
Maria  was  the  winner  in  the  club  regatta 
and  sailed  with  the  schooner  Coquette  in  Octo- 
ber the  first  race  over  an  outside  course.  It 
was  twenty-five  miles  to  windward,  from  the 
Gedney  channel  buoy  and  back,  in  a  dusty 
northeaster.     The  schooner  won. 

In  1847  James  M.  Waterbury  came  for- 
ward with  his  thirty-nine-ton  sloop  Una, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  her  day.  It  has 
been  said  that  her  model  suggested  that 
of  the  Puritan.  Alaria,  which  was  rated 
at  160  tons,  won  in  her  class  in  the  annual 
regatta,  while  Una  was  the  victor  in  hers. 
Maria,  like  all  subsequent  big  sloops,  was 
finally  altered  to  schooner  rig.  These  two 
yachts,  with   their  owners,  were  the  chief 


factors  in  the  advancement  of  3'achting 
sjjort  in  America  till  the  now  historic  days 
of  1851.  In  that  year  the  schooner 
America  was  built  and  crossed  the  ocean. 
She  was  the  work  of  George  Steers,  the 
builder  of  the  victorious  Una.  Commo- 
dore Stevens  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
her  owners,  of  whom  there  were  several,  and 
his  name  stands  as  her  owner  on  the  famous 
cup  which  she  brought  to  this  country,  and 
which  is  still  here.  America  went  to  Europe 
without  any  definite  prosjjects  of  a  race,  and 
she  entered  the  regatta  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  for  a  cup  open  to  yachts  of  all  na- 
tions simply  because  she  could  not  get  any 
other  good  races.  She  won  the  cup  hand- 
somely, and  she  is  a  pretty  good  boat  yet, 
after  fifty  years  of  wear  and  tear. 

In  1857  the  owners  of  Aynerica,  Messrs.  J. 
C.  Stevens,  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Hamilton 
Wilkes,  J.  Beekman  Finley  and  George  L. 
Schuyler,  gave  the  cup  to  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  to  hold  as  a  perpetual  interna- 
tional trophy.  It  was  eleven  years,  how- 
ever, before  any  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  thought  it  wise  to  come  over  after  it. 
Meanwhile  the  racing  of  yachts  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sport  was  going  on.  In 
1854  the  famous  sloop  Julia,  afterwards 
turned  into  the  schooner  Nirvana,  appeared, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  smartest  yachts 
in  the  fleet.  In  1855  W.  E.  Burton,  the  ac- 
tor, who  owned  a  place  at  Glen  Cove,  started 
racing  there  by  giving  cups  for  a  regatta. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  yacht  racing  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  had  already  visited  Newport  and  sub- 
sequently went  farther  east,  sailing  races  off 
New  Bedford.     This  was  the  origin  of  the 
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later  custom  of  going  to  New  Bedford  on  the 
annual  cruise. 

In  1858  came  the  first  race  around  Long 
Island,  and  with  it  there  comes  into  the  his- 
tory of  yachting  in  America  the  name  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.  He  was  the 
commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and 
the  owner  of  the  sloop  Rebecca.  He  made 
her  famous  in  this  race  by  cutting  through 


course,  for  any  amount.  In  August,  1859, 
he  raced  Rebecca  against  the  schooner 
Restless  from  Brenton's  Reef  Light  to 
Throgg's  Neck  for  $500  a  side,  and  lost  by 
twelve  minutes.  In  1 860  he  sailed  Rebecca 
against  Julia  twenty  miles  to  windward 
and  return  for  $250  a  side,  and  lost  by 
thirteen  minutes.  On  September  11,  1865, 
he  raced  his    new  schooner   Henrietta,  230 


MR.    JAMES    GORDON    BENNETT. 


Plum  Gut,  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the 
contest.  Una  started  also  in  this  race,  her 
owner  then  being  W.  B.  Duncan.  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  W.  B.  Duncan,  Jr.,  comes 
naturally  by  his  racing  blood.  Mr.  Bennett 
did  more  than  any  other  single  man  of  his 
time  to  further  the  sport  of  yachting. 
He  was  always  ready,  like  Caldwell  Colt 
in  later  years,  to  race  any  one,  over   any 


tons,  against  George  A.  Osgood's  schof)ner 
Fleetwing,  206  tons,  from  Sand}'  Hook 
to  Cape  May,  the  first  race  over  that 
course.  Again  Mr.  Bennett  lost,  but  on 
October  16,  of  the  same  year,  he  raced  his 
schooner  against  Palmer  and  won.  Later 
in  the  autumn  i;/^enn>to  defeated  Restless  for 
$500  a  side  from  Sand's  Point  to  Bartlett's. 
Peef  Lightship. 
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The  next  year  Mr.  Bennett  was  at  it  again. 
In  October  he  raced  Henrietta  against  Vesta 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  and  back  in 
an  easterly  gale  and  was  defeated  by  fifty-six 
minutes.  These  matches  led  to  the  great 
ocean  race  of  1866.  The  yachtsmen  of  those 
days  would  have  despised  our  modern  racers. 
What  they  regarded  as  the  true  sport  was  a 
test  not  only  of  speed,  but  of  weatherly  qual- 
ities and  endurance.  To  smash  around  the 
outside  of  Long  Island  in  a  hard  blow  was  the 
sort  of  thing  they  liked.  They  preferred  reefs 
to  balloon  canvas,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
twenty-knot  breeze  was  fit  for  their  sailing. 


Henrietta  won,  sailing  .3,106  miles  in  13  days, 
21  hours,  and  55  minutes. 

In  all  the  history  of  yachting  in  this  coun- 
try there  have  been  no  brighter  names  than 
those  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  race.  They 
all  had  the  finest  sporting  spirit.  They  were 
sailormen  themselves,  and  they  loved  yacht- 
ing for  its  own  sake.  A  match  race  of  any 
kind,  certainly  of  enough  importance  to  at- 
tract public  interest,  is  a  great  rarity  in  these 
days,  when  everything  is  centered  in  the 
America's  Cup,  and  racing  shells  with 
titanic  sail  spreads  slip  over  summer  seas 
within  easy  reach  of  the  land  and  the  ever 
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THE  DAUNTLESS. 


And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  owners  of 
Henrietta,  Fleetwing  and  Vesta  came  together 
in  a  transatlantic  contest.  The  match  Avas 
first  made  by  George  and  Franklin  Osgood, 
owners  of  Fleetwing,  and  Pierre  Lorillard, 
owner  of  Vesta,  for  $30,000  a  side,  the  course 
to  be  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Needles  in  the 
English  Channel.  Mr.  Bennett  asked  to  be 
admitted  to  this  race,  and  his  request  was 
granted.  Vesta  did  the  best  sailing  of  the 
three,  but  lost  thi'ough  an  error  of  her  navi- 
gator  and   another   by   her   channel   pilot. 


attendant  tug.  The  days  of  the  racing  of  the 
cruising  yacht,  in  which  a  man  spends  his 
summer,  are  gone,  and  such  skippers  as  ramp- 
ing, roaring  Sammy  Samuels,  cracking  on 
sail  in  the  teeth  of  a  northeaster  till  all  Avas 
blue,  are  visions  of  the  past. 

In  1867  appeared  the  famous  schooner 
Sappho.  She  was  built  by  the  Poillons  as  a 
speculation.  She  was  a  keel  schooner  and 
her  defeats  by  the  Palmer,  a  centerboarder, 
deepened  the  erroneous  impression,  so  prev- 
alent in  early  days,  that  the  centerboard  was 
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the  secret  of  the 
excellence  of  the 
typical  American 
yacht.  Sappho  was 
not  a  success  at 
first,  and  the  Poil- 
lons  at  length  sent 
her  to  England  in 
hope  of  finding  a 
market  for  her.  But 
again  she  was  easily 
defeated,  and  came 
back  to  this  country 
still  on  the  hands  of 
her  builders.  Final- 
ly, she  was  bought 
by  William  P.  Doug- 
las, vice  commodore  of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C, 
and  altered  by  Robert  Fish.  From 
that  time  onward  she  proved  a  flyer, 
and  she  and  Mr.  Douglas  must  be  set 
down  in  the  list  of  yachts  and  owners 
who  did  their  share  toward  developing 
the  sport  in  this  country. 

In  1868  in  the  autumn  regatta  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  appeared  the 
noted  old  sloop  Grade.  She  was  a 
centerboarder  in  the  seventy-foot  class, 
and  was  first  owned  by  William  Voorhis. 
She  passed  from  his  hands  into  those 
of  William  Krebs,  thence  to  those  of 
John  P.  Waller,  and  then  to  those  of 
Joseph  P.  Earle,  under  whom  she  did 
her  most  famous  work.  It  would  take  a 
volume  to  recount  the  exploits  of  the 
Gracie.    She  was  one  of  the  competitors 


THE  MARIA. 


against  Mischief  for  the  honor  of  defending 
the  America's  Cup  when  the  Canadian  sloop 
Atalanta  was  the  challenger.  She  was  de- 
feated, but  her  racing  career  did  not  end  till 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  Many  a  splendid 
contest  have  I  seen  her  in  Avith  the  old 
skimming  dish  Fannie  and  the  noble  Harvey 
cutter  Bedouin,  the  latter  the  property  of 
Archibald  Rogers,  as  fine  an  amateur  sailor 
as  ever  trod  a  deck. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  About  the 
Grade's  time  appears  the  name  of  John  B. 
HerreshofT  in  the  list  of  owners  entering 
boats  in  a  regatta.  The  mere  mention  of 
this  is  enough  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  long  se- 
ries of  developments 
with  which  the  name 
of  Herreshoff  has 
been  associated.  I 
note  also  in  the  rec- 
ords of  those  days 
the  name  of  Frank- 
lin Osgood  as  the 
owner  of  the  schoon- 
er Magic.  Mr.  Os- 
good was  still  active 
in  the  sport  and 
continued  to  be  for 
some  years.  Magic 
was  in  the  following 
year  the  first  suc- 
cessful defender  of 
the  America's  Cup, 
for  in  1870  the  first 
challenger,  James 
Ashbury's  Cambria, 
arrived    to    try    to 


THE  CAMBRIA. 
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take  the  cup  back  home.  Her  crossing  of 
the  sea  brought  the  indefatigable  ocean 
racer,  Mr.  Bennett,  forward  once  more. 
He  was  now  the  owner  of  the  new  and 
subsequently  famous  schooner  Dauntless, 
and  he  matched  her  against  Cambria  for  a 
race  from  England  to  New  York.  Sam 
Samuels  commanded  Dauntless  and  Mr. 
Bennett  crossed  on  her.  She  was  beaten  by 
1  hour  17  minutes. 

Mr.  Ashbury,  an  Englishman,  did  his  share 
toward  developing  yachting,  or  at  least,  pre- 
serving the  splendid  spirit  of  the  times,  in 
this  country.     He  kept  a  standing  challenge 


self  with  glory  in  that  first  race,  but  after- 
ward, under  the  sail-carrying  policy  cf 
Samuels,  she  proved  to  be  one  of  the  terrors 
of  deep  water.  Her  owner  during  her  days 
of  greatest  glory  was  C.  J.  Osborn,  one  of  the 
old  breed  of  sporting  yachtsmen,  ready  to 
race  anyone  anywhere  for  any  amount.  In 
1872  Mr.  Bennett  established  the  Brenton's 
Reef  Cup  as  a  perpetual  challenge  trophy, 
open  to  yachts  of  all  nations.  It  was  last 
raced  for  in  this  country  in  1885,  when  Sir 
Richard  Sutton's  cutter  Genesta,  the  Cup 
challenger  of  that  year,  defeated  Dauntless, 
then  owned  by  Caldwell  Colt,  in  a  nasty  gale 
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Modelled  and  built  by  George  Steers. 


out  while  he  was  here  to  sail  any  schooner 
afloat  for  fifty  guineas  a  side.  He  found 
many  takers  and  the  days  of  his  stay  were 
full  of  yachting  sport.  He  went  home  with- 
out the  cup,  but  he  came  back  for  another 
try  at  it  the  following  year.  The  season 
wound  up  with  a  series  of  matches  off  the 
Hook,  in  which  Sappho  and  Dauntless  each 
beat  Cambria.  Then  the  two  American 
schooners  had  it  out  together.  Sappho  won 
and  was  christened  "  Queen  of  the  Seas." 

In  the  season  of  1871  in  a  race  to  Cape 
May  appeared  the  historic  schooner  Dread- 
naught,  owned  by  A.  P.  Stockwell  and  sailed 
by  Captain  Samuels.     She  did  not  cover  her- 


of  wind  over  the  long  course  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  and  around  Brenton's  Reef  Light- 
ship and  return.  In  October,  1874,  I  note 
the  great  match  between  William  H.  Lang- 
ley's  Comet  and  W.  T.  Garner's  Magic.  It 
was  the  same  old  Magic,  but  with  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Langley  came  the  new  spirit  of  the 
Atlantic  Yacht  Club.  For  years  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  yacht  racers 
in  this  country,  and  to  his  energy  not  a  little 
in  the  development  of  the  sport  is  due.  He 
still  owns  Comet,  and  she  is  still  a  tidy  little 
schooner,  though  no  longer  in  the  racing 
class.  In  1875  there  was  a  race  for  steam 
yachts  around  Long  Island,  and  one  of  the 
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D.   Smith.     But  she  had   been  outclassed, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  yachting  chron- 
icles.    Archibald  Rogers,  too,  owner  of  the 
Bedouin,  must  be  named  again;  James  D. 
Smith  and  the  Estelle;  Rufus  Hatch  and  the 
Resolute;    J.   R.    Busk    and    the    Mischief; 
Schemer  and  Oriva,  and  C.  Smith  JjCC — after- 
wards lost  in  the  ill-fated  yawl  Cythera — 
Lester  Wallack  and  the  Columbia;    James 
Stillman  and  the  noble  old  schooner  Wan- 
derer;   Roosevelt  Schuyler,  the  most  ardent 
and  persistent  advocate  of  the  cutter  model, 
and  his  smart  cutters  Yolande  and  Devlin; 
Robert  Center,  who,  with  his  iron  keel  sloop 
Vindex,     kept     the    seas     in 
wintry  weather  and    was  al- 
ways   a  true    sailorman,  and 
who  ably  seconded  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler  in  pushing  the  merits   of 
cutters;     Henry      S.     Hovey 
and    his    fine    schooner   For- 
tuna;  Latham  A.  Fish  and  the 
famous  Grayling;    the  rattling 
matches    of     Grade,     Fanny, 
Bedouin    and    Oriva,    off    the 
Hook    in    1883,  the  dawn  of 
the  new  era  in  yacht  design- 
ing   in    1885,    when    Puritan 
was  built  to   race  with  Gen- 
esta;     the    splendid    contests 


THE  GRAGIE. 

competitors  was,  of  course,  Jacob  Lorillard. 
This  gentleman  owned  and  built  more  steam 
yachts  in  his  time  than  any  other  one  man, 
and  he  was  really  the  father  of  steam  yacht- 
ing in  America. 

Names  of  men  and  yachts  crowd  upon  me 
from  this  year  forward,  for  it  was  in  1876  that 
I  first  began  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
yachts  and  j^achting  in  this  port  of  New 
York.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
recount  the  exploits  of  all  the  representative 
men  since  that  time,  but  a  few  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

Among  them  must  not  be  forgotten  E.  M. 
Brown,  who  owned  the  smart  sloop  Julia. 
He  was  afterwards  (in  1896)  commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  Julia  was  so 
good  in  her  day  that  in  later  years  she  was 
schooner  rigged  and  brought  out  by  James 
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between  C.  Oliver  Iselin's  sev- 
enty-footer Titania  and  J.  Rog- 
ers Maxwell's  Shamrock — all 
these  names  and  events  played 
their  part  in  bringing  American 
yachting  to  the  place  where  it 
now  stands,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  yachting  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  no  room  for  full 
accounts  of  all  these  persons 
and  yachts  now.  Suffice  it  to 
say  in  closing  that  to-day  the 
old  match-racing  spirit  seems  to 
have  died  out.  Racing  is  now 
confined  to  racing  machines,  and 
these  have  become  so  expen- 
sive to  build  and  maintain  that 
only  a  few  persons  are  able  to 
indulge  in  the  sport.  Men  of 
the  type  of  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Colt,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Os- 
good, instead  of  racing  with  one 
another  for  $500  or  1 1,000 
a  side,  now  put  their  money 
together      into     one      fund     for 


building  defenders  of  the  trophjr 
of  yachting  supremacy,  the  old 
America's  Cup. 

The  oiitward  aspects  of  yachting 
have  indeed  changed,  but  we  must 
not  fancy  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  sporting  blood.  Like  many 
another  old-timer,  I  myself  would 
jump  with  joy  at  the  announcement 
of  a  challenge  to  race  two  or  three 
big  schooners  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Cape  May  or  Brenton's  Reef  Light- 
ship and  back;  but  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  such  races  are  not  satis- 
factory as  tests  of  yachts.  They 
are  rather  tests  of  men,  and  we  are 
testing  these  just  as  severely  in  other 
ways  in  our  days. 


THE   HENRIETTA. 


THE  BEGINNINGS    OF    INTERNATIONAL 
RIFLE    MATCH    SHOOTING 


By  General   George  W.   Wingate 

(Captain  of  the   First  International  Team) 


N^  OTWITHSTANDING  the  experience 
of  the  Civil  War  had  demonstrated 
that  soldiers  who  could  not  shoot 
■straight  were  of  little  value,  and  notwith- 
standing also  that  instruction  in  rifle 
shooting  was  regularly  given  in  European 
armies,  no  such  instruction  existed  in  this 
country  until  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Rifle  Association  in  1871.  Theo- 
retically, there  was  an  army  text  book  on 
the  subject,  a  translation  from  the  French, 
but  it  was  of  no  value  and  was  not  used. 
Tne  National  Guardsman  served  his  entire 
term  ot  enlistment  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  the  regular  did  the  same,  except  when 
he  shot  at  Indians  or  game.     A  system  in- 


troduced by  the  writer  in  1867  in  instructing 
Company  A  of  the  22d  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  was 
adopted  by  that  regiment  as  a  whole  and 
was  printed  by  it  for  the  use  of  its  officers. 
This  was  elaborated  in  articles  written 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation on  November  24,  1871.  Its 
officers  were:  President,  General  A.  E. 
]-?urnside;  Vice-President,  Colonel  William 
C.  Church;  Treasurer,  General  John  B.Wood- 
ward, and  I  was  its  secretary.  General 
Burnside's  connection  with  the  organization 
was  nominal  and  on  July  22,  1872,  he  re- 
signed, and  Colonel  Church  was  elected  in 
his  place  and  General  Alex.  Shaler  vice- 
president. 

Creedmoor  was  purchased  in  1872,  the 
State  contributing  $25,000  and  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  each  $5,000.  I  made  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  ranges  at  Wimble- 
don, and  together  with  John  A.  Church, 
the  engineer,  inspected  the  ranges  in 
Canada.  Creedmoor  was  laid  out  from 
the  results  of  this  investigation.  At  the 
request  of  the  N.  R.  A.  I  wrote  a  "Manual 
for  Rifle  Practice"  which  was  for  many  yeai's 
the  only  work  on  the  subject.  The  first 
meeting  at  this  range  took  place  June  21, 
1873,  and  was  participated  in  by  repre- 
sentatives from  most  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard  organizations  and  the  United 
States  Engineers,  and  by  a  squad  from  the 
regulars  of  Governor's  Island,  the  latter 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 

The  object  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion was  to  promote  military  shooting 
with  military  rifles.  Several  clubs  were 
formed  inside  it  to  practice  off-hand  shoot- 
ing, and  the  Amateur  Rifle  Club  was  or- 
ganized for  the  promotion  of  long  range 
firing.  This  was  a  small  club,  which  in- 
cluded, however,  nearly  all  the  riflemen 
who  subsequentl)^  became  famous  in  the 
international  matches  and  I  Avas  honored 
by  being  elected  as  its  president. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Wimbledon 
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meetings  of  the  British  N.  R.  A.  was  a  match 
for  a  shield  presented  by  Lord  Elcho  in  1862 
which  was  annually  competed  for  by  teams  of 
eight  from  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 
respectively,  at  800,  900  and  1,000  yards 
with  match  rifles,  15  shots  at  each  distance 
in  any  position  without  artificial  rest.  In 
1873,  the  Irish  team  under  Major  Arthur  B. 
Leach  won  this  match  by  a  previously 
unparalleled  score.  Fired  by  their  success 
Major  Leach  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  a  challenge,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Rifle  Association,  to  the  riflemen  of  America 
to  shoot  a  match  in  the  autumn  of  1874, 
under  the  following  conditions:  Targets  and 
scoring  same  as  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Great  Britain  (which  was  the 
same  as  those  at  Creedmoor) ;  ranges,  800, 
900,  1,000  and  1,100  yards;  rifles  any  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds  in  weight,  but  without 
telescope  sights  or  hair  triggers.  Position, 
any,  but  without  artificial  rest.  Team  to  be 
from  eight  to  six  men,  at  the  option  of  the 
Irish.  The  American  team  to  be  composed 
exclusively  of  riflemen  born  in  the  United 
States  and  to  shoot  with  rifles  of  American 
manufacture,  the  Irish  team  to  shoot  with 
rifles  made  by  Rigby  of  Dublin.  As  the 
challenge  was  to  decide  the  rifle  cham- 
pionship of  the  world,  a  sufficient  stake  was 
to  be  put  up,  not  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary 
gain,  but  as  a  guaranty 
that  the  Irish  team 
would  meet  the  repre- 
sentative  shots  of 
America. 

This  challenge  was 
Ijrought  before  the  di- 
rectors of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  but 
that  board  was  too 
dignified  a  body  to 
recognize  "a  mere 


newspaper  publica- 
tion," or  a  communi- 
cation which  was  not. 
addressed  to  it.  It  was 
ascertained  later  that 
the  challenge  was  not 
sent  to  the  N.  R.  A.,  be- 
cause it  was  not  known 
to  exist.  The  Ama- 
teur Rifle  Club,  how- 
ever, was  less  particular 
than  its  parent  associ- 
ation. At  a  meeting 
held  on  February  4, 
1874,  its  executive  commitee  was  instructed 
to  correspond  with  Major  Leach  and  en- 
deavor to  arrange  a  match. 

The  action  of  the  club  in  doing  this  can- 
not be  described  otherwise  than  as  audacious. 
It  had  been  organized  only  a  short  time,  and 
its  total  membership  was  but  62.  During 
the  year  1873  it  had  had  but  five  matches, 
all  of  which  were  at  500  yards.  In  these 
matches  it  was  the  habit  of  such  of  the 
members  of  the  club  as  participated  (whe- 
never exceeded  nineteen  in  any  one  match) 
to  lie  in  a  long  row  in  front  of  the  targets, 
in  the  prone  position,  each  man  in  a  squad 
firing  alternately  at  the  target  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  Not  a  single  member  of  the 
club  had  ever  shot  beyond  600  yards. 
As  is  well  known,  the  atmospheric  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  at  firing  at  long; 
range  are  very  much  greater  than  at  mid- 
range  and  require  greater  skill  and  exper- 
ience. 

The  rifles  which  were  then  in  use  in  this: 
country  were  without  Vernier  scales  on  the 
rear  sights  and  were  used  without  wind 
gauges.  Hepburn,  who  was  a  skilled  me- 
chanic, used  to  supply  the  want  of  a  wind 
gauge  on  his  rifle  by  tapping  his  foresight 
to  one  side  or  the  other  with  a  hammer,  an. 
act  which  excited  considerable  jealousy 
among  his  fellow  members  who  were  not 
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skilful  enough  themselves  to  imitate  him. 
Our  rifles  did  not  even  have  a  flat  or  "  shot- 
gun" butt.  That  used  by  the  writer  was 
an  abomination  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
which,  while  good  enough  in  firing  from  the 
shoulder,  when  used  in  the  prone  position 
struck  the  collarbone  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  practically  permanent  lump  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  of  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow. 

The  targets  used  at  this  time  had  square 
sub-divisions,  but  without  what  is  known 
as  the  "center."  At  mid-range  the  target 
was  six  feet  square,  the  bullseye  two  feet 
and  center  four  feet  square.  At  long  ranges 
the  target  was  six  feet  high  and  tAvelve 
feet  wide,  bullseye  three  feet  square, 
center  six  feet  square.  The  count  was 
4    3    2 

The  scores  in  the  500  yards  matches  of 
the  Amateur  Club  during  1873  indicate 
"to  any  rifleman  the  skill,  or  rather  want 
-of  skill,  of  its  members,  the  winning 
scores  being  25,  27,  26,  25, 27.  Not  only  were 
"the  members  of  the  club  without  experience 
tand  without  proper  sights  upon  their  rifles 
but  there  were  then  no  American  rifles  in 
existence  which  could  be  depended  upon  to 
do  accurate  firing  at  the  ranges  selected  for 
the  match.  Above  all,  the  club,  though  pros- 
perous enough,  was  Avithout  the  means  which 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses 
connected  with  organizing  and  training  a 
rifle  team  and  with  the  running  of  such  an 
important  match. 

For  a  club  of  this  description  to  under- 
take to  shoot  against  men  like  the  Irish 
team,  who  were  provided  with  the  finest 
match  rifles,  having  Vernier  and  wind  gauge 
sights,  who  had  been  practicing  for  years 
at  extreme  ranges  and  who  had  just  de- 
feated the  selected  long  range  riflemen  of 
both  England  and  Scotland  by  an  un- 
paralleled score,  seemed  preposterous.  Per- 
haps if  the  club  had  fully  realized  the 
contract  undertaken  it  would  have  hesi- 
tated. Acting,  however,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, "Nothing  venture,  nothing  win," 
the  Amateur  Rifle  Club  proceeded  to  arrange 
for  the  terms  of  the  match  and  to  qualify 
themselves  if  not  to  win,  to  at  least  make  a 
creditable  endeavor  to  sustain  the  honor 
of  the  countrjf. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  shoot  at  1,100 
yards  at  Creedmoor,  that  distance  was 
ehminated.  The  stake  was  agreed  on  as 
being  £100  or  $500.     The  club  had  been  a 


good  deal  troubled  as  to  where  it  should  get 
this  money,  but  was  relieved  from  the  dif- 
ficulty by  the  Remington  Arms  Company 
and  the  Sharps  Rifle  Company,  each  of 
which  agreed  to  contribute  one-half.  These 
firms  also  guaranteed  that  they  each  would 
turn  out,  in  time  for  practice  for  the  match, 
an  American  rifle  which  in  point  of  ac- 
curacy would  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  celebrated  Rigby  rifles  which  were  used 
by  the  Irish  team.  Unlike  the  Rigby  rifle, 
the  new  guns  were  to  be  breech  loaders 
so  the  contest  was  to  be  one  of  old  style 
muzzle  loaders  against  the  modern  breech 
loaders.  . 

These  arrangements  having  been  made, 
the  Amateur  Club  formally  accepted  the 
challenge  on  behalf  of  the  riflemen  of  America 
and  issued  an  appeal  to  such  riflemen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  matches.  In  view  of  the 
small  membership  of  the  club  it  was  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a  general  response  to 
this  invitation.  Long  range  shooting,  how- 
ever, vv'as  at  that  time  a  thing  entirely  un- 
known. Neither  ranges,  rifles  nor  riflemen 
existed  and  no  candidates  for  places  upon 
the  team,  outside  of  the  members  of  the 
club,  presented  themselves. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  promised  rifles 
were  made  and  they  proved  to  be  marvels 
in  the  way  of  accuracy.  They  were  45- 
caliber  breech  loaders  (what  is  known  as 
the  Creedmoor  pattern).  They  shot  a 
550-grain  bullet,  slightly  hardened,  of  the 
same  general  description  as  the  bullet  used 
by  the  Irish,  with  a  usual  charge  of  90 
grains  of  black  powder. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  a 
breech  loader  would  be  inferior  in  ac- 
curacy to  a  muzzle  loader.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  the  case  where  the  rifle  is  shot 
without  cleaning,  as  the  pushing  of  the 
wad  down  on  top  of  the  powder  practically 
cleans  the  barrel  after  each  shot.  In  this 
match,  however,  cleaning  between  shots 
was  permitted,  and  the  man  using  the 
breech  loader  had  the  advantage  that  in 
looking  through  it  he  could  know  that  it 
was  perfectly  clean.  There  was  also 
danger  that  he  would  forget  to  put  a  bullet 
upon  his  charge,  an  accident  Avhich  oc- 
curred to  Sir  Henry  Halford  during  the 
Centennial  match,  although  he  had  a 
servant  who  was  specially  instructed  to 
watch  him  to  see  that  he  did  not  commit 
such  a  fault. 

The  first  match  of  the  Club  at  the  ranges 
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which  had  been  selected  for  the  Interna- 
tional competition  took  place  on  May  30, 
1874,  and  had  a  decided  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  chill  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  anxious  for  American  success:  There 
were  five  shots  at  each  distance,  highest 
possible  score  20,  making  a  total  of  60. 
The  shooter  also  had  the  advantage  of 
two  sighting  shots.  The  following  are  the 
seven  highest  scores:  46,  44,  39,  38,  36, 
35,  31.  These  matches  were  continued, 
the  winning  scores  showing  a  steady  im- 
provement, namely:  June  20,  Conlin,  45; 
June  27,  Bodine,  45;  July  11,  Dakin,  48; 
July  25,  Canfield,  45;  Aug.  8,  Hepburn, 
54;  Aug.  22,  Hepburn,  54.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  those  who  could 
spare  the  time  for  the  necessary  practice, 
who  would  come  within  the  restrictions 
of  the  match  and  who  possessed  sufficient 
skill  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to 
shoot  for  places,  would  be  just  sufficient 
to  make  up   a  team   of  eight   with   one   or 


team  shooting  which  is  now  universal. 
Each  of  the  rifles,  of  course,  required  a 
more  or  less  different  elevation  and  wind 
allowance.  From  the  records  used  in  the 
different  matches  I  tabulated  these  eleva- 
tions so  as  to  determine  the  relative  differ- 
ence between  each  rifle.  The  men  shot 
in  a  certain  defined  order.  When  one 
was  shooting  the  man  who  was  to  follow 
him  set  his  rifle  to  the  same  allowance 
for  elevation  and  wind  as  the  one  firing. 
When  the  bullet  struck,  the  second  man 
could  tell  by  its  position  if  his  rifle  was 
correctly  sighted,  and  if  the  conditions  re- 
mained unchanged  would  shoot  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  shot,  however,  was  out- 
side the  buUseye,  he  made  whatever  alter- 
ation in  his  sights  its  position  showed 
was  required.  In  this  way  each  member 
of  the  team  profited  by  the  experiences 
of  the  other  so  as  to  make  the  practice 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  resemble  that  of 
one    man    firing    continually.     Our    oppo- 
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two  reserves.  Having  been  elected  as  the 
captain  of  the  team  I  soon  found  that  all 
my  time  and  energies  would  be  occupied 
in  looking  after  the  team,  and  that  while 
I  ought  to  shoot  occasionally  during 
the  practice,  in  order  to  keep  myself  in 
touch  with  the  team,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  think  of  shooting  in  the  match 
itself. 

In  the  practice  of  the  men,  as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  matches,  the  difference 
between  the  Americans  and  their  oppo- 
nents, whether  from  Ireland,  England  or 
Scotland,  was  marked.  Each  American 
was  constantly  studying  to  devise  some 
new  idea.  When  one  was  presented  every 
member  of  the  team  gave  it  a  fair  trial.  If 
it  proved  to  be  as  good  as  the  method 
v.'hich  he  had  been  previously  using  he 
adopted  it  with  the  idea  that  he  might 
make  it  better.  In  this  way  by  constant 
experiments  and  after  frequent  failures 
many  valuable  improvements  were  devel- 
oped.    One    of    these    was    the    system    of 


nents  on  the  other  hand  were  firmly  im- 
pressed -with  the  idea  that  what  existed 
was  right.  They  would  not  adopt  an  inno- 
vation unless  it  was  absolutely  demon- 
strated that  it  Avas  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  system  which  they  were  using. 
Even  then  their  prejudices  against  inno- 
vations were  so  great  that  the  tests  which 
they  gave  a  new  idea  often  were  not  fair. 
They  shot  as  individuals,  each  man  judging 
of  the  wind  and  elevation  himself  and  pay- 
ing but  little  attention  to  what  those  pre- 
ceding them  were  doing.  As  individual 
shots  they  were  superior  to  the  American 
team  particularly  at  1,000  yards,  but  they 
had  no  idea  of  team  work.  One  of  the  ideas 
which  experience  in  handling  the  team  led 
me  to  adopt  and  to  which  the  victor}'  w^as 
largely  owing,  was  in  making  up  the  firing 
squads  to  put  two  of  the  best  judges  of  wind 
and  elevation  to  open  the  firing  at  each  range 
and  to  select  the  steadiest  and  most  reliable 
men  to  fire  the  final  shots.  The  steady  prac- 
tice under  the  new  team  system  soon  made 
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a  marked  improvement  in  the  scores. 
These  gradually  improved  day  by  day  and 
Ave  soon  found  ourselves  doing  better  than 
we  had  any  right  to  reasonably  anticipate. 
The  fear  of  disastrous  defeat  passed  and 
the  hopes  of  victory  began  to  be  enter- 
tained. The  Irish  team  arrived  on  the 
Scotia  on  September  15,  1874.  In  ad- 
dition to  Major  Arthur  B.  Leach,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Irish  Rifle  Association,  and  the 
team  itself,  the  party  included  the  Vis- 
count and  Viscountess  Massareene  and 
Ferral,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  his 
daughter,  Alderman  Manning,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Irish  were  immensely  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  Creedmoor  and  stated 
they  considered  it  the  best  range  they  had 
ever  seen.  They  were  much  impressed 
with  the  difference  in  the  atmosphere  from 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  in  Ireland 
and  England  and  said  they  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  1,000  yard  firing  point  was 
really  that  distance  from  the  targets  as  the 
latter  seemed  so  much  nearer  than  what 
they  usually  shot  at. 

The  26th  of  September,  1874,  was  fixed 
for  the  date  of  the  match  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  two  teams  should  practice  to- 
gether upon  the  22d  and  24th  days  of  Sep- 
tember. The  practice  on  the  22d,  although 
somewhat  informal,  gave  to  the  Americans 
considerable  encouragement,  although  they 
came  away  from  the  range  with  the  feeling 
that  the  Irish  team  were  more  than  their 
equal  at  the  1,000  yard  distance.  The  prac- 
tice on  the  24th  was  in  fact  a  rehearsal  of 
the  International  match  itself,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  reserves  as  Avell  as 
the   team   were   engaged. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
members  of  the  teams : 

American: — Henry  Fulton,  civil  engineer 
and  lieutenant  in  the  12th  Regiment, 
N.  Y.  N.  G.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  having  been  confined  as  a  prisoner 
at  Andersonville.  He  invented  the  Fulton 
position,  lying  on  his  back,  drawing  his 
knees  up  V-shaped,  putting  the  barrel  of 
the  rifle  between  his  crossed  legs,  putting 
his  left  arm  behind  his  neck,  holding  the 
butt  of  the  gun  in  his  left  hand,  the  elbow 
of  the  right  arm  resting  on  the  ground. 
G.  W.  Yale,  superintendent  of  the  Sharps 
Mfg.  Co.,  lay  on  his  right  side,  resting  the 
gun  over  the  left  leg  with  the  stock  under 
the  armpit.    Col.  John  Bodine,  former  colonel 


of  the  19th  N.  Y.,  shot  in  the  prone  position, 
as  did  Henry  A.  Gildersleeve,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  12th  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  Thomas  F.  Dakin,  a  brigadier- 
general  N.  Y.  N.  G.  L.  L.  Hepburn  was  a 
practical  gun  maker  employed  by  Reming- 
ton. He  had  made  with  his  own  hands 
the  guns  which  he  and  Fulton  used.  He 
shot  in  substantially  the  same  position  as 
Yale.  The  reserves  were  J.  T.  B.  Collins 
and  Col.  E.  S.  Sanford. 

The  Irish  team  consisted  of  Major  Arthur 
B.  Leach,  Captain;  John  Rigby,  an 
old  Wimbledon  champion,  and  the  head 
of  the  old  gun  works  of  John  Rigby  &  Co. 
James  Wilson,  a  young  Belfast  merchant. 
Dr.  John  R.  Hamilton,  a  surgeon  in  the 
British  Army  and  champion  of  India  in 
1870.  Josiah  K.  Milner,  a  Dublin  merchant. 
He  lay  upon  his  back  and  rested  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle  between  his  toes;  the  rear  sights 
being  on  the  butt.  Edmund  Johnson,  a 
Dublin  jeweler,  who  shot  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  Milner,  and  Captain  Philip  Walker, 
a  British  officer.  All  the  team  shot  in  the 
prone  position  with  the  exception  of  Milner 
and  Johnson. 

The  match  took  place  on  September  26, 
1874.  The  day  was  hot  and  dry  with 
considerable  mirage;  the  visitors  finding 
the  heat  rather  excessive.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  rapidly  increased  during  the 
day  as  the  newspaper  telegrams  led  the 
public  for  the  first  time  to  realize  that  there 
were  prospects  of  an  American  victory. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  can  recall  a 
busier  or  more  exciting  day. 

The  targets  Avere  arranged  in  groups  of 
two,  numbers  19  and  20  for  one  team,  16  and 
17  for  another,  18  being  removed.  Major 
Leach  won  the  choice,  and  took  16  and  17, 
toward  the  inside  of  the  range.  The  wisdom 
of  this  choice  was  manifested  at  the  1,000 
yards,  where  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  made  it 
very  refreshing  to  his  men.  The  captains  of 
the  teams  each  named  a  man  to  sit  by  the 
marker  at  each  target,  to  see  that  he  per- 
formed his  duty  faithfully.  Each  also 
named  a  man  Avho  sat  AA'ith  a  telescope  by  the 
scorer  a.nd  saAv  that  the  scoring  was  correct. 
Several  times  during  the  match  a  doubt  oc- 
curred in  regard  to  a  shot.  In  such  a  case 
the  firing  ceased,  and  the  markers  Avith  their 
Avatchers  came  out  and  inspected  the  target. 
John  Rigby  opened  the  match,  making  a 
"center,"  scoring  three.  Lieut.  Fulton  fol- 
loAved  with  a  "buUseye,"  scoring  four;  Cap- 
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tain  Walker  followed  in  the  British  team  and 
made  a  miss.  The  Americans  shot  steadily 
and  well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  firing  at  800 
3^ards  their  score  was  326  out  of  a  possible 
360,  the  Irish  score  being  317.  Fulton,  of 
the  American,  and  Hamilton,  of  the  Irish, 
each  made  58  out  of  a  possible  60,  that  is,  13 
bullseyes  in  15  shots.  As  the  firing  con- 
tinued, the  crowd,  which  numbered  5,000, 
extended  itself  in  a  solid  mass  along  the 
rear  of  the  teams  and  at  an  angle  to  the 
front  on  each  side  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500 
yards.  Behind  the  teams  large  bulletin 
boards  were  erected  upon  which  the  score 
made  by  each  shot  was  posted.  Everybody, 
however,  had  a  score  book  and  kept  his  or 
her  own  score.  When  a  shot  was  fired  there 
Avas  silence  until  the  smart  spat  of  the  bullet 
upon  the  target  would  come  back  at  an  in- 
terval of  about  three  seconds.  Then  there 
Avould  be  a  murmur  in  the  crowd  like  the 
sound  of  a  gentle  wind  "  He's  on."  If  the 
Avhite  disc  was  shown,  everybody  would  say 
"bullse3^e,"  with  the  effect  of  a  sort  of  a 
roar.  If  it  was  a  center  or  a  miss,  the  sound 
was  much  milder.  At  the  finish  at  800 
yards  a  recess  was  taken  during  which 
lunch  was  had  in  a  large  tent. 

After  lunch  the  riflemen  returned  to  work 
at  900  yards.  Here  both  teams  set  them- 
selves to  work  in  dead  earnest,  the  Irishmen 
to  wipe  out  the  nine  points  which  stood 
against  them,  and  the  Americans  to  raise  their 
advantage  as  high  as  their  skill  would  permit. 
The  Irish  gained  at  this  distance,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteen  shots  they  had  made  312 
points  while  the  Americans  had  scored  but 
310,  leaving  the  latter  but  seven  ahead. 
Fulton  and  Yale  shot  remarkably  well  at 
this  distance.  Dakin,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  shoot  up  to  his  average,  having  one 
miss  and  two  outers,  making  a  score  of  only 
45. 

The  teams  then  moved  to  1,000  yards. 
Here  the  tension  became  extreme.  It  was 
known  that  the  Irish  were  better  at  this  dis- 
tance than  the  Americans,  and  it  Avas  felt 
that  only  by  extraordinary  efforts  could  the 
Americans  maintain-  the  lead  they  had.  The 
friends  of  each  team  gathered  behind  them 
and  cheered  to  such  an  extent  that  both 
^lajor  Leach  and  myself  Avere  obliged  to  go 
together  and  to  beg  the  crowd  to  desist  for 
fear  of  affecting  the  men  they  Avere  cheering. 
As  shot  after  shot  Avas  fired  the  anticipation 
became  more  and  more  intense.  Hepburn 
and  Dakin  of  the  American  team  both  began 


Avith  misses,  and  Dakin  made  two  more  in 
his  fifteen  shots,  making  his  score  only  41, 
the  lowest  score  in  the  match  on  either  side. 
Fulton,  however,  came  up  most  nobly  under 
the  pressure.  He  made  56,  making  a  total 
record  of  171,  Avhich  Avas  something  at  that 
time  unparalleled,  and  Avhich  really  saved 
the  match.  Milner  made  a  miss,  Avhich  Avas 
really  a  buUseye  on  the  Avrong  target,  a  mis- 
take Avhich  brought  down  upon  him  the  op- 
probrium of  his  friends  and  nearly  broke  his 
heart. 

The  Irishmen  shot  AA-ith  greater  rapidity 
than  the  Americans.  This  was  not  because 
the  muzzle  loaders  could  be  shot  faster  than 
the  breech  loaders,  for  the  contrary  was 
the  case.  The  Americans,  however,  shot 
strictly  under  their  team  system,  and  A\'hen 
tAA'o  men  AA'ere  lying  down  to  shoot  one 
held  his  fire  until  the  shot  of  the  other  man 
Avas  recorded  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  Avhich  it  gaA^e.  They  also 
frequently  consulted  as  to  AA^hat  Avas  the 
cause  of  a  bad  shot,  particularly  at  1,000 
yards.  The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  fired  simultaneously  at  their 
two  targets  and  consulted  much  less  than 
did  the  Americans,  each  man  relying  upon 
his  individual  judgment.  When  the  Irish 
had  finished  their  score  it  AA^as  found  that 
they  AA'ere  ahead.  One  by  one  the  last  of 
the  Americans  shot,  and  the  lead  AA-hich 
the  Irish  had  obtained  AA'as  obliterated. 
When  Dakin  fired  his  last  shot  and  made  a 
miss  a  holloAV  groan  AA^ent  through  the 
American  ranks.  Col.  Bodine  Avas  the 
last  to  shoot.  He  had  been  selected  with 
special  reference  to  his  steadiness  under 
excitement  and  nobly  did  he  justify  the 
confidence  that  had  been  placed  in  him. 
The  Irish  score  Avas  931,  the  American  930. 
If  he  struck  his  target  his  team  AA'Ould 
win  by  one  point.  If  he  missed  the  match 
Avas  lost.  The  crowd  had  pressed  inside 
the  ropes,  and  formed  a  long  V  extending 
for  seA'eral  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of 
the  firing  point  and  leaving  scarcely  room 
enough  to  make  it  safe  to  shoot.  All  held 
their  breath  and  fastened  their  eyes  on 
Col.  Bodine.  He  had  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  exact  condition  of  the  scores, 
but  he  knew  perfectly  Avell  that  everything 
depended  upon  his  shot.  Calm  and  im- 
perturbable, as  if  engaged  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice, AA'ith  blood  dripping  from  a  hand- 
Jverchief  in  Avhich  he  had  tied  up  a  cut  on 
his  hand  receiA^ed  from  a  broken  ginger-ale 
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bottle  a  few  minutes  before,  Col.  Bodine 
stretched  his  long  form  out  into  his  familiar 
position  and  taking  a  long,  steady  aim 
fired.  Every  one  of  the  thousand  pairs  of 
eyes  present  were  shifted  from  the  man  to 
the  target,  a  little  point  half  a  mile  off. 
Breathless  silence  prevailed.  Then  came 
the  spat  of  the  bullet  accompanied  by 
a  roar  from  the  crowd,  "  He's  on,"  and  then 
came  slowly  into  sight  a  large  white  disc 
which  showed  that  a  bullseye  had  been 
made  and  the  match  had  been  won.  The 
disc  lingered  apparently  lovingly  upon 
the  center  of  the  bullseye,  the  most  charm- 
ing and  welcome  sight  I  think  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. America  had  won  by  three  points ! 
When  the  result  appeared  pandemonium 
broke  loose.  The  sky  was  darkened  with 
the  hats  which  were  thrown  into  the  air. 
Men  danced  and  thumped  each  other  on  the 
back  and  whooped  and  yelled  and  acted 
like  crazy  people.  I  remember  T  found 
myself  standing  on  a  chair  behind  Bodine 
waving  my  hat  (which,  however,  I  had 
sense  enough  to  hold  on  to)  and  leading 
the  cheering.  But  to  this  day  I  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  how  I  got  there  from 
the  place  where  I  had  been  standing  behind 
him  watching  the  wind  flag  to  give  him 
warning  in  case  there  should  be  any  change. 
A  forest  of  hands  were  stretched  forth 
from  every  side  towards  the  Colonel,  who 
was  plainly  very  much  embarrassed  as 
well  as  astonished  by  these  great  demon- 
strations. Everybody  looked  upon  him 
as  the  savior  of  the  national  honor,  and  he 
really  well  earned  the  title,  the  "  Old  Re- 
liable," by  which  he  has  since  been  known. 
After  the  excitement  had  ended  and  the 
throng  scattered  over  the  ground  looking 
for  their  hats  had  to  some  extent  dispersed, 
the  winning  team  was  called  together  and 
l-ady  Massareene,  in  a  few  appropriate 
words,  pinned  upon  the  breast  of  each 
man  the  badge  intended  for  the  winning 
riflemen.  As  each  was  addressed  he  said  a 
few  words  of  thanks.  The  most  character- 
istic of  these  was  probably  the  remark  of 
Hepburn  "that  what  gave  him  most  pride 
and  satisfaction  was  to  think  that  he  had 
made  with  his  own  hands  the  rifle  which 
that  day  had  made  the  highest  score  ever 
made  in  a  match." 

While  the  score  made  by  the  Americans 
was  beyond  their  anticipations,  the  same  was 


the  case  with  their  opponents,  who  averaged 
155|^  per  man. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  not  the  slight- 
est question  arose  among  any  one  connected 
with  either  team  in  regard  to  the  perfect  fair- 
ness with  which  the  match  was  conducted. 
The  marking,  scoring,  and  management  were 
unexceptional,  and  everything  was  managed 
on  both  sides  in  the  most  sportsmanlike  and 
honorable  manner.  Though  sadly  disap- 
pointed by  the  result  the  Irish  team  accepted 
their  defeat  with  the  utmost  manliness,  and 
while  conceding  that  it  was  unexpected  to 
them,  frankly  acknowledged  it  was  fairly  and 
honorably  won. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  adequately  esti- 
mate the  great  impetus  to  rifle  shooting  in 
the  country  which  came  from  this  first 
international  match.  Before  the  match 
took  place  Creedmoor  was  almost  unknown, 
and  but  little  interest  in  rifle  shooting 
existed  in  the  National  Guard  or  in  the 
army  and  none  among  the  public.  The  re- 
sult was  an  enormous  advertisement.  Rifle 
ranges  and  rifle  clubs  were  started  all  over 
the  country. 

The  next  year,  1875,  the  Irish  team  chal- 
lenged the  American  team  for  a  return,  to  be 
shot  in  Ireland.  The  contest  took  place  at 
Dollymount,  near  Dublin,  and,  although  the 
Irishmen  made  a  higher  score  than  had  ever 
been  made  in  Great  Britain,  they  were  de- 
feated by  thirty-eight  points,  967  to  929. 

In  1876,  the  Centennial  year  of  America, 
another  international  contest  was  held  at 
Creedmoor,  wherein  the  American  team  won 
the  Palma  trophy  over  an  Irish  team  by  22, 
a  Scotch  team  by  63,  an  Australian  team  by 
64,  and  a  Canadian  team  by  203,  mainly,  I 
believe,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
splendid  team  organization  enabled  them  to 
follow  the  fluctuating  wind. 

In  1877  a  British  team  again  appeared  at 
Creedmoor.  In  that  contest  the  Amer- 
icans made  a  grand  total  of  3,334  to  their 
competitors'  3,242,  with  the  result  that  in 
1878  no  contestant  for  the  Palma  appeared, 
and  the  American  team  shot  a  "  walk-over. " 

In  1880  an  American  team  again  shot  at 
Dollymount,  in  Ireland,  making  1,292  points 
against  the  Irish  1,280.  The  shooting  in 
this  match  was  superior  to  anything  which 
had  previously  been  known;  making  in 
270  shots,  221  bullseyes,  41  centers,  7  inners, 
one  outer,  and  no  misses. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  BEAVER  EYES 


By  Emerson  Hough 


THE  tribes  had  gathered  and  fought 
the  white  men,  kiUing  their  long- 
haired leader.  Days  before  the 
battle  the  trailers  had  told  the  general  he 
would  find  the  Indians,  and  find  more  of 
them  than  he  wanted;  yet  the  etiquette  of 
their  calling  kept  them  with  the  column  be- 
fore the  battle.  After  the  battle  had  begun 
they  could  not  get  away;  therefore  they  re- 
mained and  became  heroes.  The  trailers 
had  seen  much  of  killing  in  their  time.  They 
talked  of  it  now.  It  was  a  Valhalla  journey 
for  these  men.  Their  bloody  and  dirty  faces 
were  stolid,  but  lit  by  a  certain  fire.  Pride 
of  conflict,  joy  of  heart,  had  taken  hold  of 
them  all.  They  sang,  contending  with  each 
other  in  deeds  of  unconcern.  The  blue-eyed 
man,  knowing  that  aU  was  over,  at  last 
pushed  out  quite  in  front  of  the  willows  and 
knelt  in  the  grass,  uncovered.  Here  he  cut 
cleanly  out  of  his  saddle  a  big  Indian  who 
rode  back  and  forth  across  the  front  of  the 
thicket.  Again  loading,  though  now  struck 
by  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  who  wheeled  and 
charged  back  again,  he  killed  yet  another  In- 
dian, close  up  to  him,  one  who  rode  a  yellow 
dun  horse.  Then  Walking  Dog  shot  him 
down,  his  head  rolling  back  where  he  fell,  as 
did  those  of  the  Indians  dragged  away.  Then 
Billy  shot  Walking  Dog.  Then  the  others  of 
the  trailers,  whites,  breeds  and  reds,  came  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  and  they  and  the 
charging  Indians  shot  at  each  other  for  a 
while.  Two  things  brought  an  end  to  it ;  the 
supply  of  trailers  ran  out,  and  at  just  about 
that  time  the  charging  Indians,  attracted  by 
a  great  outcry  a  mile  farther  back  up  the  val- 
ley, swept  off  and  away  to  join  in  better  pay- 
ing business  with  the  main  village,  which 
now  had  many  officers  and  rank  and  file  to 
strip. 

Smilingly,  Billy  hitched  around  his  car- 
tridge belt  and  filled  the  loops  in  front,  let 
down  the  hammer  of  his  gun  and  stepped  out 
of  the  willows  to  find  a  drink  of  water.  As 
he  passed  by  the  blue-eyed  man,  who  lay 
with  his  face  turned  up  and  his  yellow  hair 
trailing  off  into  the  yellow  grass,  Billy  for 
a  moment  lost  his  smile.     Stooping  over  the 


fallen  body  of  Walking  Dog  he  thoughtfully 
cut  off  an  ear  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

11. 

After  the  fight,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the 
supporting  column,  the  new  commander 
called  together  the  trailers,  the  three  who 
were  left  from  the  fight  at  the  willows,  a  few 
more  who  had  not  been  in  the  fight,  and  a  few 
more  new  ones.  Snakes  and  Rees,  just  as 
good  as  the  old  ones.  To  these  the  com- 
mander explained  that  the — ■  Regiment 

would  now  need  recruiting,  pretty  much  to 
the  extent  of  a  new  set  of  officers  and  meny 
and  incidentally  a  new  supply  of  horses  and 

mules.     The Regiment  was  always 

needing  recruiting.  This  time  it  was  to  be 
recruited  at  Fort  Lincoln.  The  trailers  were 
to  proceed  to  that  post,  in  no  hurry,  but  with 
such  speed  as  would  bring  them  there  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

Two  young  Ree  scouts,  good  men,  but  very 
homesick,  had  asked  permission  to  go  home 
to  see  their  people,  this  meaning  that  they 
were  to  leave  the  direct  route  by  a  few  hun- 
dred miles,  no  very  great  distance  on  the 
plains.  It  fell  out  that  Billy  went  along  with 
the  Rees  to  their  village.  He  took  with  him 
a  few  horses  which  he  had  incidentally  stolen 
somewhere;  one  of  them  a  black  runner,  a 
very  good  buffalo  horse. 

Billy  and  the  two  Rees  rode  along  together 
over  the  blistering  plains,  a  few  hundred 
miles,  day  by  day,  not  talking  much,  be- 
cause they  saw  all  there  was  to  see,  and  each 
knew  that  the  others  saw  it  all,  so  there  was 
no  need  to  talk,  BiUy  did  not  speak  their 
language,  nor  they  his;  not  that  this  would 
have  prevented  their  conversation  had  they 
cared  to  talk.  Billy  did  not  know  where 
their  village  was,  and  he  did  not  ask,  because 
he  knew  that  the  Rees  knew,  and  that  they 
would  go  to  it  in  due  time.  His  arm  pained 
him  somewhat,  where  a  bullet  had  cut  it 
across,  but  this  was  only  incidental.  No- 
body referred  to  it,  though  when  it  was  neces- 
sary that  meat  should  be  killed,  the  Rees 
would  leave  Billy  and  go  out  and  do  that 
themselves.     Billy  endured  the  pain  of  the 
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arm  as  part  of  what  he  got  for  the  five  dol- 
lars a  day  and  all  the  horses  he  could  steal. 
Billy  was  a  half-breed,  a  tall  and  sinewy, 
good-looking  and  good-natured  half-breed, 
who  had  been  scouting  with  the  army  ever 
since  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  As  he 
rode  with  the  silent  Rees  for  the  fifth  day, 
the  white  half  of  Billy  began  to  be  bored 
with  the  monotony.  The  red  half  of  him  was 
non-committal.  Both  halves  of  him  were  very 


for  a  few  crumbs,  and  feeling  there  some- 
thing tobaccoish,  he  absent-mindedly  drew 
it  out  and  took  a  bite  at  it.  This  substance, 
being  the  ear  of  Walking  Dog,  afforded  no 
real  satisfaction.  Billy  was  first  disgusted, 
and  then  amused.  Thoughtfully  restoring 
the  curio  to  his  pocket,  he  rode  on ;  but  ever 
and  anon,  for  the  next  dozen  miles,  he  smiled 
cheerfully,  as  one  who  was  blessed  with  happy 
meditations. 


DOWN  THE  SLOPE  AT  FULL  SPEED. 


hungry.  The  Rees  would  not  stop  to  hunt 
that  day,  but  made  signs  that  on  that  night 
they  would  sleep  in  their  village.  This  meant 
that  they  would  get  plenty  to  eat  then, 
which  was  easier  than  to  go  out  and  kill 
and  cook  plenty  now.  BiUy  demurred  not, 
but  chewed  tobacco.  By  noon  his  tobacco 
was  nearly  gone.     Reaching  into  his  pocket 


Presently  the  two  Rees  pulled  up  their 
horses  and  dismounted.  They  untied  bun- 
dles from  the  backs  of  their  saddles,  and 
brought  forth  new  moccasins  and  leggins. 
From  little  bags  at  their  necks  they  pro- 
duced pigments,  and  shortly  appeared  in  sol- 
emn dignity,  nobly  barred  with  the  grim  col- 
ors of  war.     Billy  did  not  paint,  but  he  lent  a 
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couple  of  scalp  tufts  to  Crane  Caller,  and  told 
him  to  lie  all  he  liked  about  them.  Then 
they  rode  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  beyond 
which  lay  the  village  of  the  Rees,  and  thence 
all  set  heels  to  their  horses  and  went  down 
the  slope  at  full  speed,  driving  in  their  loose 
horses,  firing  their  guns,  and  yelling  in  great 
style,  as  have  the  triumphant  warriors  of  all 
times,  from  Rome,  Gaul  and  India  down. 

III. 

Not  lacking  in  hospitality  were  the  Plains 
people.  The  two  Ree  scouts  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  lodges  of  their  families,  leaving 
Billy  sitting  alone  on  his  horse  in  the  middle 
of  the  village,  for  the  moment  abandoned 
by  the  sweep  of  Avelcoming  ones.  For  him 
the  situation  seemed  not  much  changed, 
both  halves  of  him  still  being  very  hungry, 
though  the  red  half  was  non-committal  and 
the  white  half  slightly  amused;  yet,  it  being 
etiquette  to  wait,  he  waited,  hungry  but  con- 
fident. Presently  an  oldish  squaw  came,  and 
without  saying  a  word  to  him  took  his  horse 
by  the  bridle  and  led  him  some  distance 
through  the  village.  "I'll  just  follow  you, 
old  girl,"  said  Billy  to  himself;  and,  so  doing, 
the  procession  at  length  halted  in  front  of  a 
very  large  and  fine  lodge,  a  sort  of  brown 
stone  front  habitation,  relatively  speaking. 
The  woman  signed  for  him  to  enter,  and  he 
did  so,  stranger  as  he  was  and  ignorant  of  the 
local  tongue.  Sioux,  Crow,  Cree,  Piegan, 
French  and  English  Billy  could  speak,  but  he 
did  not  know  Arickaree.  He  knew  chiefly 
that  he  was  hungry,  so  he  stooped  down  and 
entered  the  lodge. 

It  was  dark  inside  the  dwelling,  no  fire  be- 
ing lighted  at  that  hour,  but  as  Billy's  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  gloom  he  made 
out,  near  the  door  (the  post  of  little  honor) 
the  figure  of  an  old  woman,  and  in  the  back 
of  the  lodge  (the  post  of  greatest  honor) ,  a 
large  and  dignified  Indian,  evidently  master 
of  the  house  and  a  man  of  some  consequence. 
Billy,  being  versed  in  the  etiquette  of  good 
society,  made  care  not  to  disturb  the  ashes  of 
the  fire,  neither  did  he  pass  in  front  of  the 
tripod  at  the  rear  of  the  lodge,  where  hung 
the  sacred  bundles,  the  "medicine"  of  the 
family.  The  chief  doubled  his  fist  and  struck 
it  upon  the  robe  beside  him;  whereby  Billy 
knew  that  he  was  invited  to  take  a  seat, 
Avhich  he  did,  remaining  there,  very  hungry 
but  very  polite.  Presently  the  chief  put 
his  two  forefingers  together  parallel  in  front 
of  him.     Billy  knew  by  this  that  the  chief 


meant  to  say  that  they  two  were  to  be  friends. 
"Good,"  said  Billy,  in  equal  silence,  extend- 
ing his  hand  in  front  of  him,  palm  down. 
None  the  less  he  was  very  hungry. 

The  chief  sat  gravely  silent,  showing  very 
becoming  dignity  for  what  seemed  to  Billy  a 
very  long  time.  Then  he  had  a  sudden  afflux 
of  Indian  conversation,  on  Indian  lines  of 
thought.  "Me,  you  see  me,  here,"  he  said, 
mutely  and  in  signs,  "Very  poor,  awfully 
poor,  in  fact  a  deadbroke  Indian"  (raising 
his  forefinger  and  scraping  it  with  the  other 
forefinger ;  as  who  should  find  a  bone  with  no 
meat  on  it;  he  was  that  poor.)  "  I  am  about 
the  poorest  Indian  ever  was."  "You  old 
liar,"  thought  Billy,  "  I  wonder  what  you 
want." 

"  The  Sioux  came  down  on  us  not  long  ago, 
while  we  were  out  hunting,"  said  the  chief 
(drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat  to  say 
"Sioux"). 

"  Uh-huh,"  said  Billy. 

"  They  took  all  my  horses."  (Two  fingers 
a-straddle  of  another  finger,  the  sign  for 
"horse;"  otherwise,  the  "clothes-pinned 
animal,"  which  is  "  horse,"  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face). 

"Uh-huh,"  said  Billy. 

"  No,  not  one  horse  have  I  left  with  which 
to  run  the  buffalo."  (Crooked  finger  on  each 
side  of  head  for  "buffalo"). 

"  Uh-huh,"  said  Billy. 

"Therefore  I  am  ashamed.  My  heart  is 
small,  it  is  weak,  it  is  poor.  When  I  go  out 
to  hunt  I  get  no  meat,  because  I  have  no 
good  horse  to  run  the  buffalo.  I  am 
ashamed  before  my  people." 

Grave  silence  on  the  part  of  Billy.  After  a 
diplomatic  pause  the  chief  resumed,  still,  of 
course,  in  signs. 

"  My  friend  and  brother,  my  great  warrior, 
is  it  possible  that  you  happen  to  have  such  a 
thing  about  you  as  a  good  running  horse?" 

"Brother  and  friend,"  said  Billy,  in  signs, 
"Horse,  me,  my  horse,  outside,  see?  Black 
horse,  the  black  one,  you  comprehend?  Yes, 
he's  a  good  runner,  a  fine  buffalo  horse.  That 
black  horse,  me,  you,  I  make  a  present  of 
this  horse  to  you.  (You  old  fraud,  you. 
But  I'll  steal  him  again,  anyway,  when  I  go 
away,  so  we'll  let  it  go  at  that.)"  This  last 
was  in  English  and  to  himself,  and  as  he  said 
it,  Billy  smiled  most  amiably. 

Instantly  the  demeanor  of  the  chief 
changed.  His  solemnity  vanished.  He 
grasped  Billy  by  the  hand.  Best  of  all,  he 
gave  orders  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  to  the  old 
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woman  sitting  near  the  door,  and  to  Billy's 
great  delight  the  squaw  began  to  make  a  fire. 
In  due  course  she  set  before  him  a  large  pan 
of  meat,  corn  and  beans,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Rees,  who  trucked  a  bit  as  well  as  butch- 
ered. Thereupon  Billy  ate  his  four  or  five 
lost  meals  in  one,  and,  finally,  bringing  his 
finger  up  level  with  his  lips,  signified  that  he 
was  full  up  to  that  altitude. 


him  back  to  the  lodge  where  he  had  first 
been  received.  "  Sit  down  here  in  this 
house,"  signed  the  chief.  "  Here  you  shall 
sleep.  This  shall  Ije  your  home."  But 
first,"  he  added  hospitably,  "  we  really 
must  have  just  a  bit  to  eat,  you  know,  you 
being  my  guest."  Nor  could  Billy  evade 
this.  As  they  sat  at  table  dining,  which 
is  to  say,  as  they  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 


THEN    BILLY    SHOT    WALKING    DOG." 


Meantime  much  calling  and  shouting 
and  joymaking  was  going  on  in  the  village 
outside.  Billy  was  tired  and  sleepy,  and 
now  wished  very  much  to  roll  over  on  the 
robes  and  go  to  sleep,  but  his  host  gave 
him  no  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  was 
haled  hospitably  forth  and  taken  visiting. 
At  every  house  where  they  paused  they 
were  offered  dishes  of  meat  and  corn  and 
beans,  and  as  gentlemen  they  must  eat. 
Billy  wished  heartily  that  he  had  his  hunger 
back.  But  everywhere  he  accepted  his 
role  as  returning  brave,  and  acted  as  be- 
came a  hero.  As  evening  came,  and  after 
Billy  had  finished  his  twentieth  meal  for 
the   afternoon,    his   host   at   last   conveyed 


robe  bed,  about  the  fire,  holding  on  their 
knees  the  wooden  and  horn  vessels,  they 
became  conscious  of  the  arrival  of  visitors 
at  the  door.  The  skin  flap  of  the  door 
was  pulled  aside,  and  there  was  intruded 
the  head  of  an  Indian  girl;  a  very  sleek, 
black  head,  with  cheek  bones  nicely  red- 
dened with  paint.  The  owner  of  the  sleek 
head  and  round  face  came  in  silently,  save  for 
the  tinkle  of  her  glass  beads  and  brass 
cylinders  and  bits  of  copper  wire,  and 
seated  herself  ungreeted  and  ungreeting 
upon  the  robes  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  at  a 
point  between  Billy  and  the  lady  of  the 
house.  The  full  dress,  or  woman's  tunic 
which  she  wore,   made  of  the  skin  of  the 
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mountain  sheep,  was  white  as  snow,  and 
covered  with  scores  of  elk  teeth,  which 
rattled.  Her  jewels  of  copper  and  glass 
shone  as  bravely  in  the  firelight  as  ever  flashed 
the  gems  of  high  dame  of  any  land  at  dinner 
of  state.  Nor  was  ever  heard  of  any 
maiden  smoother  and  sleeker,  nor  of  eyes 
any  brighter.  There  was  no  introduction 
at  this  dinner  party.  Of  course,  Billy  rec- 
ognized the  introduction  of  the  roof,  but  at 
the  first  opportunity  he  faced  about  to  his 
host  and  asked  him,  in  the  silent  language 
of  signs,  what  was  the  name  of  the  girl 
in  the  elk-tooth  gown. 

"I  didn't  quite  understand  you — her 
name,  you  know?"  said  he,  querying  with 
his  undecided  fingers  shaken  loosely  in  the 
air. 

"Beaver  Eyes,"  said  the  chief ;  and  Billy 
at  that  moment  swore  that  Beaver  Eyes 
was  the  one  maid  in  all  the  Avorld  for  him. 

IV. 

Billy  might  have  been  considered  for- 
tunate. He  had  stepped  at  once  into  the 
best  society  of  the  city.  He  had  been 
approved  as  a  man  and  applauded  as  a  hero. 
He  had  been  invited  and  feted  by  the  best 
families,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  the 
most  distinguished  social  consideration.  The 
making  of  a  hero  sometimes  overleaps  the 
slow  circles  of  evolution.  Billy  was  utterly 
happy.  The  Ree  corn  and  beans  palled 
upon  him,  it  is  true;  yet  had  he  not  seen 
Beaver  Eyes?  Had  he  not  urged  his  suit? 
Had  he  not  promised  many  things?  Had 
he  not  touched  her  hand? 

For  two  weeks  the  feasting  continued 
in  the  village,  and  both  Billy  and  the 
young  Ree  scouts  had  forgotten  about  the 
orders  to  report  at  the  recruiting  post. 
Each  day  the  crier  went  abroad,  calling 
out  to  all  persons  to  assemble  at  the  lodge 
of  this  or  that  person  anxious  to  entertain 
the  returning  braves.  One  day  the  herald 
invited  by  those  presents  all  members  of 
good  society  to  be  and  appear  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Wolf  Dog,  the  headman.  Natur- 
ally, Billy  could  not  fail  to  attend  this 
function,  and  after  dining  he  participated 
in  the  dance. 

The  red  half  of  Billy  was  now  rapidly 
getting  the  ascendency.  Nude  to  the 
waist  and  hopping  like  a  brave,  he  joined 
the  circle  of  dancers  as  one  to  the  manner 
born.  In  the  dark  circle  of  spectators 
which   surrounded   the   dancing   men   were 


eyes  that  saw  more  than  they  seemed  to 
see.  Color,  light,  music,  beauty — all  the 
inspiration  of  the  grand  ball  was  there. 
Last  and  most  potent  factor  in  his  exalta- 
tion, Billy  saw,  as  he  trod  the  repeated 
measure  of  the  dance,  a  sleek,  black  head, 
half  hid  in  a  far  corner,  and  a  shoulder 
over  which  hung  the  white  fabric  of  an 
elk-tooth  decorated  gown.  Never  in  any 
village  did  Billy  dance  as  he  was  dancing 
now.  Yet  dignity  must  be  preserved. 
No  glance  into  that  corner  for  many  a  long 
moment.  None,  until  that  one  which 
discovered  the  sleek  head  and  white  tunic 
to  be  gone!  "I  shall  seek  her  in  the  con- 
servatory," thought  Billy;  or  thoughts  in 
Plains  language  equivalent  to  that. 

But  though  he  sought  her  beneath  the 
silent  stars,  he  found  her  not,  and  trod 
disconsolate  the  moonlit  street.  Afar  came 
the  sound  of  galloping,  and  thither  Billy 
turned  his  feet  with  the  rapid  curiosity 
of  the  scout.  He,  the  stranger  within  the 
gates,  was  the  first  to  receive  the  messenger 
and  to  discover  that  he  was  a  friend;  not  a 
messenger  from  the  King,  but  a  messenger 
from  the  K.  0.,  asking  why  in  the  name  of 
all  saints  dwelling  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  Billy  had  not  come  into  post  with 
the  other  scouts.  The  red  faded  out  of 
Billy's  heart.  He  became  white  again,  and 
subject  to  the  call  of  duty.  Telling  the 
rider  to  wait,  he  hurried  off  to  find  Crane 
Caller  and  order  him  to  prepare  to  march 
far  from  the  sound  of  this  revelry  by  night. 

Billy  himself  could  never  explain  how 
it  was  that  he  went  the  wrong  way  to  find 
the  lodge  of  Crane  Caller.  He  was  born 
and  raised  in  an  Indian  village,  and  had 
lived  many  years  among  the  tribes.  The 
dark  cones  of  these  monotonous  abodes 
had  each  an  architecture  to  his  eye,  and  the 
heraldry  of  the  shields  before  the  doors 
was  obvious  to  him.  Sometimes,  when  he 
was  feeling  more  Indian  than  white  man, 
he  would  explain  this  blunder  by  saying 
that  it  was  his  "dream"  that  led  him 
apparently  wrong,  but  actually  to  his  own 
best  interests.  What  Billy  did  was  to  go 
to  the  lodge  where  he  supposed  Crane 
Caller  lived,  and  to  look  in  at  the  door. 
Seeing  in  the  foreground  an  old  woman 
who  was  in  the  act  of  invoking  her  patron 
saints,  Billy  delicately  withdrew,  and  passed 
around  to  the  rear  of  the  lodge,  to  the 
point  where  he  presumed  Crane  Caller  was 
lying.     Reaching  a  hand  against  the  form 
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which  lay  close  to  the  wall  of  the  tepee, 
he  gave  a  push  and  a  low  word  of  warning. 
The  woman  at  the  fire  sprang  up  with  a 
sudden  call  of  suspicion.  This  old  lady  was 
a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  was  always  hear- 
ing ghosts  walking  outside  the  lodge  at 
night.  Now,  at  last,  she  thought  that  she 
had  found  her  ghost.  But  to  her  voice  re- 
plied another  voice,  also  in  affright,  and 
as  he  heard  it   Billy  went  cold  along  his 


on  a  certain  swift  black  horse,  was  riding  to 
the  lodge  where  Beaver  Eyes  was  weeping. 
Billy  had  never  heard  of  Lochinvar,  but  he 
knew  how  to  ride.  The  black  horse  carried 
the  two  away,  figures  rapidly  lessening  in 
the  growing  dawn. 

V. 

The  little  war  was  now  waning.     Numbers 
of  Indian  prisoners  were  coming  in,  fresh 
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spine.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  Crane  Caller, 
but  the  voice  of  a  woman — a  voice  which  he 
had  heard  and  had  not  forgotten,  which  he 
never  could  forget ! 

The  dancing  at  the  great  lodge  had  now 
begun  to  spend  itself.  The  East  was 
growing  gray,  as  sometimes  it  grows  after 
the  white  men's  dances.  One  by  one 
little  groups  began  to  scatter  through  the 
village.  The  howl  of  a  dog  rose  here  and 
there,  and  a  ten-fold  coyote  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill  shrilled  in  whining  salutation. 
Voices  sounded  variously,  footsteps  drew 
nearer  and  passed  by.  Behind  the  lodge 
Billy  cowered  and  lay  still,  fearing  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  owner  of  the  voice  that 
he  had  heard. 

A  little  dog  barked  at  Billy's  legs.  The 
old  woman,  timorous  but  exultant  that 
she  had  found  her  ghost,  peered  around 
the  edge  of  the  lodge.     But  Billy  mounted 


from  a  recent  round-up  of  the  traveling 
bands,  each  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
few  dozen  settlers.  These  prisoners  were 
put  in  irons,  to  their  supremest  humiliation, 
and  were  confined  at  the  Post  in  a  great  log 
building,  where  they  were  chained  to  the 
wall  in  a  long  row  and  kept  under  guard. 
In  truth  it  must  be  said  they  did  not  employ 
their  time  in  chanting  theu*  death  songs, 
but  seemed  most  concerned  about  tobacco. 

"Tobac?"  asked  Yellow  Horse,  the  chief 
of  his  band,  as  Billy  passed  near  him. 
"Heap  tobac!" 

"Tobacco?  Why,  sure,  old  man,"  said 
Billy,  and  dug  into  his  pocket,  bringing 
forth  the  scent  and  apparently  the  sub- 
stance of  the  coveted  weed.  Eagerly 
Yellow  Horse  filled  his  mouth,  resolved  that 
no  iDortion  of  that  piece  of  plug  should 
ever  return  to  its  owner.  But  he  bit 
against   it    only   once.     He   held   it   before 
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his  face,  a  grin  of  rage  convulsing  his 
features.  Billy  grinned  also,  and  made  a 
pleasant  gesture,  a  sweep  of  an  imaginary 
knife  at  his  own  ear. 

"Walking  Dog,  your  brother]"  he  said. 

Quick  as  a  cat,  the  Indian  stooped, 
drew  back  and  reached  forward.  He  had 
doubled  the  loose  length  of  his  chain  and 
struck  out  with  it  as  far  as  he  could  reach. 
The  end  of  the  flying  iron  caught  Billy 
above  the  ear  and  felled  him  instantly. 
Private  O'Brien  joyfully  clubbed  his  musket 
and  knocked  Yellow  Horse  also  insensible. 
In  about  five  minutes  Billy  came  to  his 
senses,  borrowed  a  musket  and  shot  Yellow 
Horse  as  he  sat  dazed  in  his  chains.  In 
five  minutes  more  Billy  was  himself  in 
chains,  and  the  K.  O.  sw^ore  he  would  make 
an  example  of  him  this  time,  for  he  had  had 
enough  of  his  escapades. 

One  morning  the  corporal  and  three 
privates  escorted  Billy  to  the  headquarters 
office  under  guard.  The  K.  0.,  after  his 
bath,  and  his  libation,  and  his  breakfast, 
had  come  down  to  the  office  early  to  take 
up  the  case  of  this  scout;  this  half-breed 
Avho  was  always  into  trouble.  He  dis- 
missed the  corporal  and  the  privates,  dis- 
missed the  orderly  and  the  quartermaster, 
called  Billy  to  the  table  and  looked  him 
sternly  and  then  softly  in  the  eye.  He 
gave  Billy  a  rifle  and  a  roll  of  blankets,  and 
a  roll  of  cash  (which  latter  the  K.  0.  could 
really  not  afford  to  do),  and  he  secretly 
bade  him  goodbye  as  one  school  friend  does 
another,  and  told  him  to  go  back  to  the 
guard  house  at  once.  Incidentally  he 
mentioned  that  the  end  of  the  company 
street  fronted  due  north. 

It  is  all  very  well  about  discipline,  but 
when  men  have  often  been  under  fire  to- 
gether, even  though  that  may  have  been 
because  they  could  not  get  away,  the 
matter  of  an  ear  here  or  there,  or  even  of  an 
Indian,  cuts  far  less  figure  alone  in  office 
than  it  does  in  an  official  report.  The  K.  0. 
shook  hands  with  Billy,  and  swore  goodbye 
at  him.  And  then  Billy  and  Beaver  Eyes 
disappeared.  They  faded  aw^ay  into  the 
West,  which  at  that  time  was  a  very  large 
and  lovable  country. 

VI. 

Years  after  the  time  when  Billy  and  the 
fugitive  Arickaree  maiden  disappeared  from 
view  there  came  to  be  established  upon  a 
certain  Indian  reservation  in  the  far  North- 


west, many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
old  military  post  and  far  away  from  the 
great  battle  ground  (where  the  men  who 
made  the  mistakes  became  heroes,  and  the 
men  Avho  did  the  fighting  became  forgotten 
in  due  time),  the  cabin  of  a  certain  tall  and 
not  ill-looking  half-breed,  who  always 
smiled,  and  whose  name  was  known  as  Billy. 
He  had  lived  for  a  long  time  here  in  this 
cabin,  w'ith  his  "woman,"  w^ho  was  called 
Beaver  Eyes.  Their  family  had  grown 
up  about  them,  and  all  seemed  happy  and 
prosperous  in  their  little  home,  in  this  wild 
corner  of  the  mountains,  tucked  up  under 
the  sweeping  arm  of  the  Rockies.  There 
had  now  come,  all  over  the  West,  the  mys- 
terious and  fascinating  West  of  the  past,  the 
time  of  new  things  and  new  ways.  Schools 
and  churches  had  found  even  this  far-away 
reservation.  The  buffalo  Avere  long  since 
gone.  Cattlemen  tried  to  steal,  and  the 
Government  tried  to  buy  all  of  the  reser- 
vation Avhich  Avas  good  for  anything.  The 
people  Avere  not  permitted  to  AA'orship  in 
their  oaa'u  Avay.  They  dared  not  pray  to 
the  sun,  because  the  white  man  said  that 
Avas  Avrong.  Thej'  must  pray  to  something 
else,  AA'hich  they  could  not  see,  and  must 
belieA'e  things  Avhich  they  could  not  under- 
stand. The  priest  at  the  Mission  said  that 
Avarriors  must  put  away  all  their  Avives,  or 
at  least  all  of  them  but  one;  advice  the 
justice  of  Avhich  it  Avas  difficult  for  the 
I^eople  to  see. 

Especially  Avith  the  young  men  and  the 
half-breeds  did  the  priest  labor,  seeking 
to  get  them  "legally"  married  to  their 
Avives.  Many  Avas  the  long  journey  the 
good  Father  made  to  Billy's  cabin,  trying 
to  induce  him  to  attend  the  Mission  church, 
and  beseeching  him  to  stand  before  the  altar. 

All  these  questions  seemed  strange  and 
puzzling,  even  to  the  Avhite  half  of  Billy. 
He  had  come  of  a  time  of  war,  had  grown 
up  among  Avarriors  red  and  white,  and 
he  could  see  no  support  for  the  doctrines 
of  unselfishness,  since  all  nature  had  taught 
him  the  lesson  of  continual  contest.  Yet, 
perhaps  there  Avas,  somewhere  back  in  the 
AA'hite  half  of  Billy's  brain,  something  of 
philosophy.  Perhaps  he  remembered  that 
Beaver  Eyes,  Avho  had  first  knoAvn  and 
loved  him  Avhen  he  Avas  a  hero,  had  not  for- 
saken him  when  he  was  cast  down,  had 
been  faithful  to  him  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  cleaving  to  him  alone  through  all 
the  years.     Was  there  not  in  this  some  hint 
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of  that  which  the  white  priest  was  trying 
to  teach?  Was  there  not  something  of 
self-forgetfulness  here,  under  the  roof  of 
his  own  cabin?  Beaver  Eyes  was  silent 
regarding  herself  through  all  these  years, 
whether  splitting  wood  in  the  past  or  fab- 
ricating pie  of  Governmental  dried  apples  in 
the  days  of  progress.  Nor  did  Billy  ever 
trouble  her  with  philosophy. 

The  double  current  of  Billy's  blood  served 
him  well.  One  day  he  went  to  church 
where  the  white  men  worshipped.  Then  he 
went  home,  and  the  next  morning,  when 
the  sun  made  first  pink  and  then  golden  the 
visible  throne  of  the  inapproachable,  the 
lofty  and  majestic  peak  of  the  Great  Chief 
mountain,  the  pagan  half  of  Billy  rose 
in  unconscious  adoration.  Yet  it  was  on 
that  day  that  he  sent  word  to  the  priest 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  married  to  his  wife ! 

VII. 

The  rumor  of  Billy's  wedding  had  gone 
abroad,  flying  in  the  mysterious  way  of  the 
wild  land,  all  the  people  being  bidden  to 
come.  It  was  a  grand  wedding,  without 
doubt.  To  be  sure,  there  was  no  cham- 
pagne, but  there  was  five  gallons  of  alcohol, 
which  is  equally  purposeful.  The  priest  was 
near  to  calling  it  no  wedding  after  all. 
For  Billy  stood  forth  clad  from  head  to  toe 
in  the  old  tribal  dress  which  was  now  dis- 
couraged  or   forbidden   among   the   tribes; 


and  his  wife,  Beaver  Eyes,  wore  a  white 
tunic  of  the  skin  of  the  mountain  sheep, 
covered  with  a  rattling  mail  of  teeth  of  the 
elk;  a  garment  which  the  traders  would 
have  given  many  cattle  to  possess.  They 
made  a  picture  from  the  past,  as  they  stood 
before  the  teacher,  who  was  trying  to 
bring  new  truths  into  the  world,  regard- 
less of  the  high  cynicism  of  the  Great 
Chief  mountain,  which  looked  down  upon 
this  ceremony  as  it  had  done  upon  those 
of  the  red  men  in  centuries  gone  and  for- 
gotten. 

It  was  a  grand  wedding,  and  its  last 
scene  was  not  done  until  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  Billy  stood  at  the  door  of 
his  house,  looking  thoughtfully  over  many 
sleeping  forms,  and  gazed  out  across  the 
plain  that  lay  before  him. 

Beaver  Eyes  had  hung  up  her  elk-tooth 
dress  and  had  donned  the  calico  of  progress. 
Billy  absently  ran  his  hand  across  the  skin 
garment  till  all  the  teeth  and  the  little 
ancient  cylinders  of  steel  that  adorned  it 
tinkled  and  rattled  again.  They  sounded 
the  music  of  another  day,  a  day  gone  by 
forever.  "Beaver  Eyes,"  said  Billy,  laugh- 
ing a  little  uncertainly,  "come  here,  old 
girl!  Put  it  on.  Put  it  on  again!  This 
wedding  goes.  It  lasts  till  the  sun  goes  down 
behind  the  mountain;  and  till  it  don't  come 
up  again!"  And  Beaver  Eyes,  dutiful  as 
always,  again  put  on  her  wedding  gown. 


GAS  ENGINES  FOR  PLEASURE  CRAFT 
By    Henry    R.   Sutphen 


THE  salt  of  the  sea  is  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  and  so  long  as  it 
tingles  there,  the  royal  sport  of 
yachting  must  continue  to  flourish.  "A 
wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,"  is  there  any- 
thing better  in  life  than  the  lift  of  a  stream- 
ing deck  under  one's  feet,  when  the  wind 
is  drawing  Aeolian  harmonies  from  the 
tense  shrouds,  and  the  tiller  strains  under 
the  hand  like  a  restive  horse  at  the  bit? 
That  is  sport  royal  indeed,  and  happy  are 
-they  who  have  the  purse  to  pursue  it!  Is 
there  one  Englishman  or  American  whose 
heart  will  not  beat  a  trifle  faster  when  the 
giant  single-stickers  Shamrock  II.  and 
Constitution   thrash    out    beyond    Scotland 


Light  in  the  first  heat  of  the  glorious  con- 
test for  the  ''blue  ribbon  of  the  seas?" 

But  yacht  sailing  proper  is  outside  the 
province  of  this  paper.  My  subject  is  the 
humbler  one  of  the  powered  boat,  a  subject 
which  may  nevertheless  recommend  itself 
upon  occasion  to  even  the  cockiest  among 
the  Corinthians ;  for  the  modern  world 
moves  fast,  and  whereas  formerly,  time  and 
tide  waited  for  no  man,  nowadays  man  has 
become  impatient  of  delay.  The  hard- 
worked  business  man,  who  must  measure 
his  yachting,  not  by  length  of  cruise,  but 
by  the  number  of  its  hours,  cannot  endure 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  wind 
and  tidal  currents.     He  wants  the  pleasure 
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of  sailing  without  being  becalmed  on  a  hot 
August  afternoon  ten  miles  from  a  lemon, 
and  the  ice-box  empty.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is,  of  course,  some  form  of 
auxiliary  power. 


160-HORSE-POWER   GAS    MARINE    ENGINE 

Yachting  under  steam  power  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  an  expensive  pastime 
and  relatively  it  undoubtedly  is.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  some  modern  steam 
yachts,  with  big  crews  and  coal  and  steward's 
bills,  is  only  to  be  borne  by  the  extremely 
well-to-do.  Floating  palaces  the  news- 
paper reporter  loves  to  call  them,  and  those 
who  desire  to  live  in  palaces  have  to  settle 
royal  bills,  and  so  long  as  the  choice  lay 
only  between  sail  and  steam  power,  the 
poorer  man  was  perforce  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  Avith  a  Long  Island  catboat 
or  a  St.  Lawrence  sailing  skiff.  But  nowa- 
days the  gas  engine  offers  itself  as  a  practic- 
able marine  motor,  and  forthwith  a  new 
field,  albeit  a  watery  one,  is  opened  up  to 
the  amateur  sailor.  Perfection  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  early  developments 
of  a  new  idea,  but  already  the  manufactur- 
ers have  been  able  to  place  upon  the  market 
practical  powered  boats,  whose  initial  and 
operating  costs  are  far  below  the  best  re- 
sults heretofore  obtained  in  small  and 
moderate-sized  steam-propelled  vessels. 

The  first  successful  gas-engine  boat  to  be 
placed  upon  the  American  market  was 
brought  out  only  so  recently  as  18SS,  and 
"was  of  the  type  familiarly  known  as  naphtha 


launch.  LTp  to  the  present  time  over  two 
thousand  of  these  boats  have  been  built 
and  put  into  commission,  their  use  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  pleasure  sail- 
ing on  lakes  and  land-locked  harbors. 
The  average  size  of  a  naphtha 
launch  is  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  and  its  type  of  motor  has 
never  come  into  general  use 
as  an  auxiliary  power  on  large 
cruising  yachts.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  ex- 
plosive or  hydro-carbon  motor 
has  been  fully  exploited  and 
developed.  To-day,  it  is  the 
one  satisfactory  power  for  both 
pleasure  and  business  vessels  of 
moderate  size.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  naphtha  motor, 
both  in  initial  and  running  cost. 
To  make  this  clear  the  reader 
'  should  understand  the  funda- 
mental differences  existing  in  the 
two  systems. 

The  naphtha  motor  works 
upon  the  principle  of  the  steam 
engine,  except  that  naphtha 
vapor  is  generated  in  the  boiler 
instead  of  steam.  This  vapor  is  intro- 
duced under  pressure  into  a  cylinder  where 
it  moves  a  piston,  precisely  as  in  a  steam 
engine.  The  heat  necessary  for  the  genera- 
tion of  this  vapor  is  supplied  by  burners 
using  naphtha  as  fuel.  The  motor  there- 
fore consists  of  boiler  and  engine,  or  two 
units  of  power.  The  hydro-carbon  motor 
also  uses  naphtha  or  gasoline,  but  not  as  a 
fire  fuel.  The  gasoline  is  drawn  off  from 
its  tank  into  a  small  piece  of  apparatus 
Qalled  a  vaporizer  where  it  volatilizes  into 
gas  and  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  air.  This  mixture  is  drawn  into  the  engine 
cylinder  and  there  compressed  and  ex- 
ploded by  an  electric  spark.  The  expanded 
gas  drives  down  a  piston  just  as  in  a  steam 
engine,  but  since  the  gas  is  not  under  pres- 
sure until  after  it  is  introduced  into  the 
cylinder,  the  motor  is  properly  engine  and 
boiler  in  one  piece,  or  one  unit  of  power. 
It  is  evident  that  the  explosive  motor  is 
much  the  simpler  piece  of  mechanism,  with 
fewer  and  stronger  parts,  and  consequently, 
less  expensive  to  manufacture  and  keep 
in  repair.  In  the  actual  running  it  is  much 
more  economical  to  use  gasoline  in  an  ex- 
I^losive  engine  than  to  employ  it  both  as 
fuel    and    as    a    vaporizing    base.     In   the 
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matter  of  horse-power  per  gallon,  the  com- 
parison is  all  in  favor  of  the  hydro-carbon 
engine. 

Then  there  is  the  important  question  of 
safety.  Both  systems  use  the  highly  in- 
fiammable  naphtha  or  gasoline  as  a  source 
of  power,  but  the  methods  of  application,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  widely  different.  The 
vapor  engine  requires  that  the  naphtha 
should  be  carried  under  pressure  to  the  fuel 
tank,  and  accordingly  the  slightest  leak 
or  overfioAV  may  be  dangerous.  The  fiame 
from  the  boiler  burners  coming  into  con- 
tact with  free  naphtha,  may  in  an  instant 
cause  the  whole  boat  to  be  swept  by  fire. 
With  every  precaution  taken  the  danger 
must  always  exist.  The  good  workman- 
ship of  the  manufacturers  and  the  skill 
and  attention  of  the  operator  may  reduce 
it  to  a  minimum,  but  it  is  still  there.  In 
the  explosive  type  of  motor,  the  gasoline 
is  not  carried  under  pressure  and  there  is 
no  outside  flame  or  fire;  consequently,  the 
risk  of  fire  is  practically  nil. 

To  show  how  rapidly  the  development 
of  the  explosive  motor  has  proceeded,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  at  our  World's  Fair  in 
1893  the  largest  stationary  gas  engine 
exhibited  was  one  of  thirty-five  horse-power, 
and  the  biggest  one  in  operation  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  indicated  horse-power. 
At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  a  gas  engine 
of  one  thousand  horse-power  was  shown  in 
operation,  the  full  power  being  derived 
from  a  single  cylinder  making  but  one 
working  stroke  in  four;  and  in  this  country 


motors  whose  indicated  power  must  be 
written  in  three  figures  are  in  every-day 
use.  The  monster  Paris  motor  had  a 
single  acting  horizontal  gas  cylinder,  fifty- 
one  inches  in  diameter,  directly  connected 
by  a  rearwardly  extended  piston  rod  to  a 
double  acting  air  cylinder,  sixty-six  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  fifty-five 
inches  and  a  normal  speed  of  eighty-five 
revolutions  a  minute.  The  machine,  im- 
posing in  all  of  its  proportions,  occupied 
a  space  fifty-four  feet  long  and  nineteen 
feet  wide,  and  its  maximum  hight  above 
the  floor  level  was  thirteen  feet.  Its  total 
weight  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
tons. 

The  largest  marine  explosive  engines  in 
existence  are  those  recently  built  for  the 
Holland  submarine  torpedo  boats,  now  in 
process  of  construction  for  the  United 
States  Government.  This  type  of  motor 
embodies  the  latest  results  in  steam  engine 
practice,  with  the  substitution,  of  course,  of 
gas  vapor  for  steam.  The  engine  not  only 
furnishes  the  power  for  propelling  the 
vessel  when  sailing  on  the  surface,  but  also 
operates  the  dynamo  which  charges  the 
storage  batteries  used  for  driving  the  screw 
when  the  boat  is  submerged.  The  cost 
(for  fuel)  for  a  gas  engine  of  this  capacity 
is  $1.92  an  hour,  a  little  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  a  modern  steam  engine.  But 
this  slight  additional  operating  expense  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  no  coal 
bunkers  or  water  tank  are  necessary,  an 
important  saving  of  valuable  space,     More- 
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AUXILIARY    YAWL    WITH    10-HORSE-POWER    GAS 
7^    MILES    PER    HOUR,    WITH   POWER 

over,  one  man  can  easily  manage  the  en- 
gine, neither  stokers  nor  coal  passers  being 
required.  There  is  neither  boiler  nor  fire- 
box, a  cool  engine  room  is  assured,  an 
important  consideration  in  a  small  vessel, 
and  an  obvious  advantage  in  a  pleasure 
yacht  or  submarine  torpedo  boat. 

The  wide  radius  of  action  is,  of  course, 
a  main  factor  in  the  making  of  extended 
cruises,  such  as  from  New  York  to  New 
York  via  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Hudson  River.  Such  a 
.cruise  is  an  ideal  one  for  a  small  yacht  or 
launch  of  three  or  four  feet  draught.  Start- 
ing from  New  York  in  midwinter,  one 
may  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  cruising 
along  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
inside  route  to  Key  West;  thence  through 
the  Florida  Keys  to  the  bayous  of  Louisiana, 
coming  up  the  Mississippi  with  the  straw- 
berries and  drinking  in  the  first  break  of 
lovely  spring  on  the  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  There  is  no  such  trip  in  all  the 
world  for  the  hunter,  the  angler,  the  natural- 
ist or  the  simple  sightseer,  and  it  can  easily 
be  made  in  a  fifty-foot  launch  inside  of 
six  months,  the  total  distance  being  about 
eight  thousand  miles. 

One  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  the 
explosive    motor    engine   is    the   furnishing 
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of    auxiliary  power    to 
the    sailing  yacht  and 
(commercially     speak- 
ing)    the     deep       sea 
fishing     smack.       The 
illustration  shows  what 
is    perhaps    the    most 
popular  and  all-round 
useful    type    of    small 
cruising  craft — the  aux- 
iliary     yawl.       This 
type  of   boat   may  be 
either    a    fin   keel    or 
fitted   with    a   center- 
board,  the  former  being 
directed  to  deep,    and 
the  latter  to  shallower 
cruising  grounds.     Fit- 
ted with   an  auxiliary 
hydro  -  carbon    motor, 
the    fortunate   yachts- 
man   is  entirely   inde- 
pendent  of    wind   and 
tide;  at   any   moment 
that  it  pleases  him  he 
may    up    anchor    and 
away.  "Paddy's  hurricane"  and  "White  ash" 
breezes  have  no  terrors  so  long  as  there  is  oil  in 
the  fuel  tank,  and  as  gasoline  can  be  obtained 
everywhere,  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone 
to    follow    the  pernicious  example    of    the 
foolish    virgins.     In    a    yawl    or   schooner 
of  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  the  space 
required   for   a   motor  of   sufficient    power 
would    be  approximately   six  feet  by  three 
with  a  hight  in  the  clear  of  five  feet.     The 
engine  room  is  preferably  located  aft  of  the 
cabin  and  the  weight  of  the  machinery  may 
be  of  distinct  advantage  in   increasing  the 
vessel's  stability. 

There  is  an  impression  among  the  laity 
that  an  auxiliary  yacht  must  necessarily 
lose  in  sailing  speed  on  account  of  the  drag 
from  the  propeller.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  the  gas  engine  auxiliary, 
since  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  disconnect 
the  shaft  from  the  engine  at  the  point  of  the 
reversing  clutch,  and  the  screw  then  re- 
volves freely  as  the  boat  slides  through  the 
water  under  sail.  In  actual  tests,  boats 
fitted  with  freely  revolving  propeller,  sail 
quite  as  well  as  though  the  hull  were  en- 
tirely clear. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  deep 
sea  fishing  industry  is  being  revolutionized 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  gas  engine  as  an 
auxiliary  power  and  the  up-to-date  fishing 
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smacks  are  being  fitted  with  motors  rang- 
ing from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  indicated  horse-power.  The  mackerel 
schooner  shown  in  the  illustration  has  a 
remarkable  record.  The  boat  was  built 
last  year  at  Boston  and  the  total  cost  of 
putting  her  in  commission  was  $23,000. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  owner  found 
that  his  net  receipts  booked  up  $26,000, 
a  very  fair  return  upon  his  investment. 
On  one  particular  occasion  this  very  modern 
fisherman  was  becalmed  in  company  with 
a  fleet  of  his  rivals.  Starting  up  his  engine, 
he  was  able  to  make  his  way  into  a  large 
school  of  mackerel  some  distance,  and 
his  catch  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
barrels  of  fish,  while  his  envious  com- 
petitors put  in  their  time  whistling  vainly 
for  a  breeze.  Then  returning  to  port  he 
obtained  the  highest  market  price  of  $10.00 
a  barrel  for  his  fish,  and  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  gas  engine  in  the  mackerel 
business  was  amply  vindicated.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  his  rivals 
have  hastened  to  follow  suit  and  five  large 


smacks  are  already  in  commission  for  the 
coming  season. 

In  the  illustration  on  page  633  are  given 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  fifty-foot  gas 
engine  launch,  showing  the  space  required 
for  installation  and  the  general  scheme  of 
arrrangement.  Such  a  launch  will  ac- 
commodate four  people  besides  the  en- 
gineer and  captain.  Equipped  with  a 
sixteen  horse-power  motor,  the  launch 
would  have  speed  of  about  ten  miles  an 
hour,  with  fuel  tank  capacity  of  sixty 
hours,  and  a  six  hundred  mile  radius  of 
action.  Incidentally,  the  engine  drives  a 
dynamo  for  charging  the  electric  light 
system.  For  cruising  yachts  or  launch  the 
gas  engine  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal 
auxiliary  power.  It  takes  up  but  little 
room;  it  is  safe  and  it  is  reliable.  In  first 
cost  it  is  moderate  and  in  operating  it  is 
economical.  The  rich  man  can  buy  no 
better  form  of  power,  and  it  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
On  its  merits,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. 


110-FOOT    FISHING    SMACK,    EQUIPPED    WITH    85-HORSE- POWER    GAS    ENGINE. 


COURSING  IN  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA 


Bv    Charles    H.    Morton 


KANSAS  is  pre-eminently  a  sportsman's 
State.  This  fact  would  be  more 
generally  known  were  her  people 
able  to  give  free  rein  to  their  sporting  in- 
stincts, but  she  is  also  a  busy  and  practical 
State,  and  it  is  of  this  hustling,  working 
nature  that  her  citizens  partake.  It  sticks  out 
all  over  them.  They  do  not  always  have  the 
time  to  indulge  their  sporting  inclinations, 
but  when  they  turn  to  recreation  they  are  just 


as  eager.  And  Kansas  has  her  share  of  that 
which  goes  to  create  good,  wholesome  sport. 
It  is  a  long  stride  from  the  bronzed  wild 
turkey,  which  frequents  the  timbered  sec- 
tions of  the  southern  border,  to  the  Scolo- 
pax  wilsonii  of  the  northeastern  waterways, 
but  the  vast  area  between  is  alive  with  a 
grand  proportion  of  the  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  the  western  country.  Along  the 
prairie  stretches  of  Stevens,  Seward,  Meade 
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and  Clark  counties,  the  timid  antelope  frat- 
ernizes with  his  brethren  from  the  Panhan- 
dle of  Oklahoma,  and  in  the  unsettled  cen- 
tral and  western  portion  of  the  State,  the 
prairie  chicken  thrives,  despite  the  concen- 
trated efforts  of  Kansas  gunners  to  relegate 
this  characteristic  bird  of  the  rolling  plains 
to  those  hallowed  realms  of  tradition  occu- 
pied by  the  bison  and  wild  pigeon.  Al- 
though the  prairie  chicken  and  the  buffalo 
have  disappeared  before  civilization's  prog- 
ress, these  far-reaching  and  billowy  prai- 
ries yet  shelter  wild  and  unconquered  forms 
of  life.  The  meadow-lark  perches 
on  the  golden-rod's  stalk,  or  sails 
away  on  his  short,  quail-like  flight. 
The  turtle  dove  SAvarms  to  the  wheat 
stubble,  or  adorns  the  wire  fences, 
mournfully  musing  over  his  vanished 
past.  The  upland  plover,  with  mel- 
low whistle,  swings  here  and  there 
over  the  pastures.  Geese,  ducks  and 
snipe  gather  at  their  favorite  ponds. 
Bob  White,  fat  and  prosperous,  friend 
of  the  farmer  and  undisturbed  by 
civilization's  spread,  whistles  his 
"More-more-wet"  in  the  early  morn. 
From  under  your  feet  as  you  trample 
the  tender  young  grass  of  the  upland, 
springs  forth  a  great,  gray  form,  side- 
long and  hesitating,  limping  on  three 
lengthy  legs,  with  giant  ears  upheld 
like  those  of  a  Mexican  burro.  Side- 
long and  awkward  but  rapidly  get- 
ting away.     Your  pointer  confidently 


and  unceremoniously  gives  loud- 
tongued  chase — and  that  fourth 
leg  comes  down  with  its  fellows 
to  help  them  get  the  big  gray 
body  under  way,  while  the  atmos- 
phere cracks  open  and  closes  be- 
hind a  Kansas  jack-rabbit  of  the 
largest  size,  who  has  just  van- 
ished from  the  anguished  gaze 
of  the  most  disappointed  and 
humiliated  bird  dog  in  Jewell 
county. 

But  do  not  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment that  a  western  dog  cannot 
give  the  western  jack-rabbit  a 
run  for  his  money.  When  a 
brace  of  Mankato  greyhounds  go 
bounding  over  the  course  after 
a  thoroughly  frightened  and 
industrious  jack,  there  ensues  the 
prettiest  little  race  one  might 
ever  wish  to  see.  Coursing  is 
an  old  and  always  popular  sport.  It  is 
also  the  cleanest  of  sports.  The  race- 
track is  attractive  to  all  degrees  of  human- 
ity, but  the  coursing-stretch  is  adorned  by 
the  presence  of  the  gentler  sex  and  the  best 
type  of  the  gentleman-sportsman.  You 
may  bribe  a  jockey  to  "pull"  a  race  for 
your  benefit,  but  a  pair  of  eager,  sharp- 
eyed  greyhounds,  evenly  slipped  and 
matched,  straining  their  superb  muscles 
side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  are 
each  going  to  do  their  honest,  level  best  to 
put  forth  that  noble  effort  of  body  and  limb 
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SO  necessary  to  overtake  the  flying  shadow 
just  ahead.  No  bribery,  no  corruption 
there.  Each  is  impelled  by  an  all-conquer- 
ing, overwhelming  desire.  The  lithe  limbs 
play  back  and  forth,  invisible  almost,  hurl- 
ing the  dogs  fiercely  onward.  The  long, 
sinewy  bodies  arch  and  straighten  again 
with  every  bound,  and  ahead  is  the  jack, 
fleeing  for  his  life,  not  leaping  high  in  the 


air  and  dodging  here  and  there  as  he  did  at 
the  start,  but  scudding  straight  ahead  at 
full  steam-pressure  until  forced,  by  close 
proximity  of  savage  jaws  reaching  for  his 
hind  legs,  to  score  a  turn  for  one  or  the  other 
of  his  pursuers.  Well,  good  luck  to  him, 
if  he  can  win  '  'home,"  and  if  not — it  is  a 
speedy  and  a  royal  death. 

Such  a  spirited  race  you  might  have  wit- 
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nessed  at  Mankato,  Clay  Center  or  Abilene 
in  Kansas,  and  at  Friend  and  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  during  any  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Circuit  Spring  Meets.  The  first 
meet  of  the  circuit  was  held  at  Abilene, 
April  3,  4,  5,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Abilene  Coursing  Association.  The  weather 
was  atrocious,  and  on  this  account  the  at- 
tendance was  light.  Owing  to  exception- 
ally fine  grounds  the  track  was  in  splendid 
condition,  and  the  jacks  being  in  fine  fettle 
the  runs  were  each  and  all  of  the  most  ex- 
citing order.  Of  the  aged  dogs  entered, 
more  than  half  were  either  stake-winners 
or  runners-up  in  previous  meets. 
Among  the  puppies  were  some  of  the 
best  bred  dogs  in  the  United  States. 
Consequently  the  racing  was  _  thor- 
oughly first  class,  and  some  great 
exhibitions  of  speed  were  given.  At 
this  meet  Mr.  Ray  Virgin,  of  Utica, 
Nebraska,  was  most  unfortunate  in 
losing  by  death  the  speedy  Red 
Diamond,  who,  when  exercising,  ran 
full  tilt  into  the  wire  netting,  break- 
ing his  neck.  Red  Diamond  was  a 
grandly-muscled  red  hound,  and  his 
wonderful  coursing  qualifications  en- 
abled him  to  win  five  first  prizes  in 
1900.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  "fast" 
greyhound  of  this  year;  a  second 
FuUerton,  The  winners  of  the  All- 
age  Stake  were  PittyMe,  Messrs.  Day- 
ton Ragan  &  Grim's  white  hound,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska;  Mr.  E.  M.  Kellogg's 
brindle  Iowa  Boy,  and  Lady  Gay, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Lowe's  handsome  black 
runner.  The  officers  of  the  Abilene 
Coursing  Association  are  Mr.  David 
President,  and  Mr.  Paul  Hurd,  Secretary. 

At  Claj^  Center,  Kansas,  was  held  the 
second  meet,  April  9th  to  11th,  with  many 
entries  and  unbounded  enthusiasm,  but  to 
the  disappointment  of  all  concerned,  a 
heavy  downpour,  lasting  for  several  days, 
set  in,  and  the  meet  was  declared  off,  after 
the  first  afternoon's  running,  in  which  forty- 
four  hounds  were  entered  for  the  All-age 
Stake.  Here  were  good  dogs  and  a  splen- 
did course,  and  the  Clay  Center  Club  de- 
serves great  praise  for  its  strenuous  and 
undiscouraged  efforts  to  promote  the  sport. 
Rain  prevented  nearly  all  their  meets 
this  spring.  The  members  look  forward 
to  a  grand  meet  in  the  autumn,  and  if  per- 
severance amounts  to  anything  as  a  virtue, 
they  will  surely  succeed. 


Mankato,  Kansas,  on  April  16,  17,  18, 
held  the  third  series  of  the  circuit,  with  Mr.  J. 
A.  Lowe,  President;  Dr.  J.  R.  Perdue,  Vice- 
President;  Mr.  C.  F.  Home,  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Treasurer,  of  the  Central 
Coursing  Club.  The  stormy  weather  left 
over  from  the  Clay  Center  meet  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  earlier  races,  but  the 
last  two  days  were  fair,  and  the  attendance 
was  good.  The  splendid  grounds  of  the  Club 
probably  never  before  registered  such  a  large 
entry  of  high  class  dogs.  The  great  Hum- 
mer, a  white  bitch  owned  by  Messrs.  Dudley, 
Myers  &  Stirling,  of  Clay  Center,  winner  of  the 
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Open  Stake  at  Mankato  in  the  fall  of  1900, 
was  one  of  the  six  dogs  dividing  the  purse. 
An  unfortunate  lack  of  rabbits  prevented 
the  finish  of  the  finals.  Lord  York,  a  giant 
black  and  white  dog,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Kenyon&Van  Cotte;  Reckless  Archer,  black 
and  white  dog  owned  by  Messrs.  Dayton, 
Ragan  &  Grim;  Mountain  Lion,  fawn  and 
white  dog,  Mr.  Pascal  Poe,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  own- 
er;  Kid  McCoy,  brindle  dog,  owned  by  Mr.  E. 
M. Kellogg,  San  Francisco,  California;  Astral 
Maid,  red  bitch,  Mr.  G.  L.  Crawford,  owner 
— these  five  noted  dogs  divided  with  Hum- 
mer the  All-age  Stake.  Don  Pedro  was 
one  of  five  dividing  the  Puppy  Stake. 
Don  is  a  red  dog,  of  superb  build,  and  was 
whelped  January  3,  1900,  by  Mister  Kirk 
— dam,  Lucille.  He  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Dayton,  Ragan  &  Grim,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
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and  was  by  far  the  fastest  puppy 
out  this  spring,  throughout  the  cir- 
cuit. He  was  sold  to  his  present 
owners  for  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  in  the  West  for  an  untried 
puppy  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Home,  of 
Selden,  Kansas,  who  developed  him. 
Mr.  Home  is  the  owner  of  Fanny 
O'Rell,  winner  of  Puppy  Stake, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  October,  1900. 
She  divided  the  Puppy  Stake  at 
Clay  Center  last  Septenaber,  and  was 
runner-up  at  Seward,  Nebraska,  the 
same  month,  proving  herself  to  be 
the  "fast"  puppy  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Home  is  a  trainer  of  well-known 
reputation  and  his  dogs  are  noted 
for  their  speed  and  great  work  afield. 

Fleeta  and  Benshi  are  two  of  our 
celebrated  western  dogs.  Fleeta  is  a  white 
and  red  bitch,  an  old  winner,  Messrs.  Dudlej^, 
Myers  &  Stirling  of  Clay  Center,  owners. 
Benshi,  black  bitch,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jack- 
son, Mankato,  won  the  eighty-six-dog  stake 
at  the  inaugural  meet  at  Mankato  in  1900, 
and  is  one  of  the  fastest  greyhounds. 

This  is  the  scheme  of  the  Mankato  Club 
for  enclosed  coursing,  which  is  generally 
imitated  throughout  the  West;  the  inside 
field  of  the  half-mile  race-track  is  enclosed 
with  wire  netting  eight  feet  high.  The 
lower  half  is  covered  with  burlap.  At  one 
end  is  the  slipping-station  and  at  the  other 
end,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
distant,  are  the  "escapes"  leading  into  the 
rabbit  pens.  The  jacks  are  brought  through 
a  runway  outside  the  burlap  fence,  to  the 
slipping-station,  and  are  started  out  of  the 
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runway  in  front  of  the  waiting  dogs.  The 
jacks  being  driven  over  the  course  repeat- 
edly before  the  meet,  know  the  "home 
escapes"  thoroughly.  The  judging  is  a  job 
of  no  small  magnitude.  Mr.  W.  Otis  Thomp- 
son, a  "formerly  of  Kansas"  gentleman, 
now  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  has  judged  the  ma- 
jority of  the  races  in  this  part  of  the  West, 
and  has  given  great  satisfaction. 

Nebraska  has  her  proportionate  share  of 
prize-winners.  Besides  Don  Pedro  and  Reck- 
less Archer,  Messrs.  Dayton,  Ragan  &  Grim 
have  in  their  kennels  at  Lincoln,  Lady  Kirk 
and  Lord  Orford,  who  divided  with  the 
swift  Don  the  Mankato  Puppy  Stake  this 
spring.  They  also  own  such  beauties  as 
Pitty  Me,  Nacaret,  and  the  youngsters  Nan- 
o-kee  and  Miss  Lucille,  winners  at  Abilene. 
From  Friend,  Nebraska,  Mr.  W.  J.  Gooden, 
Messrs.  Schrieve  &  Newer,  and 
Aldrich  &  Spivey  compete  in 
every  meet  with  as  swift  a  ken- 
nel as  ever  left  the  slips.  Messrs. 
Aldrich  &  Spivey  own  the  winner 
of  the  Mankato  1900  Puppy 
Stake.  This  is  the  young  white 
and  fawn  Silver  Sioux,  a  most 
consistent  courser,  a  very  sym- 
metrical dog  and  a  dashing 
worker.  Grace  Greenwood,  an- 
other well-known  courser,  is  in 
their  kennels.  These  Nebraska 
dogs  will  give  Hummer,  Lord 
York,  Benshi,  Lady  Gilmore, 
Highland  Lad,  Fanny  O'Rell, 
The  Laird  and  Fleeta  the  closest 
of  races.  With  them  may  be 
classed  the  Colorado  champion, 
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Mountain  Lion,   and    the    Californian,  Kid 
McCoy. 

Nebraska  partakes  of  the  Kansas  topog- 
raphy. Her  prairies  are  wide  and  rolling, 
and  her  streams  meander  eastward  to  the 
Missouri  River.  Her  wild-fowl  shooting  is 
much  the  better,  and  the  prairie  chicken 
is  quite  abundant.  Her  larger  cities  boast 
of  gun  and  fishing  clubs,  and  coursing  is 
a  great  feature  of  her  sports.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Circuit  closed  with  its  meet  at 
Friend,  Nebraska.  The  inclement  weather 
of  the  spring  has  greatly  interfered  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  gatherings.  The  au- 
tumn meets  will  be  highly  interesting, 
and  will  no  doubt  develop  some  new  win- 
ners among  those  who  now  stand  fore- 
most. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  western 
spring  meets.  The  labor  of  the  enthusi- 
asts to  arouse  interest  has  been  un- 
stinted, and  their  reward  will  come 
when  the  faultless  weather  of  the  au- 
tumn months  permit  such  glorious  cours- 
ing as  Avill  then  occur.  It  is  due  to  the 
unflagging  industry  of  the  tireless  mem- 
bers of  the  central  Kansas  clubs  and 
those  of  southern  Nebraska  that  so 
much  outside  interest  is  now  manifested 
and  it  is  most  encouraging  to  note  that 


the    trend    of    coursing    in    the 
West  is  receiving  an    agreeable 
impetus.     A  deep  enthusiasm  is 
manifested   in    each    meet,    and 
the  details   of  every  match  are 
carefully    looked     after.      Colo- 
rado,   Oklahoma,    Missouri   and 
Nebraska    send    representatives 
with    strings    of    speedy  "long- 
tails"  to  compete  with  the  Kan- 
sas   dogs,    and    even    California 
asserts  her  interest  in  the  person 
of  Mr.    E.   M.   Kellogg   and   his 
kennel    of   prize-winners.       Cer- 
tainly   nowhere   can    be    found 
such  facilities  for  coursing.    The 
gently   rolling   stretches   of   the 
Kansas-Nebraska  area,  carpeted 
with  their  soft  mat  of   natural 
grasses,  furnish  not  only  the  ideal    arenas, 
but    also   the    highly  essential  jack-rabbit, 
swift  as  the  wind,  who  never  fails  to  bring 
out   all   the   latent    speed   that   lies  within 
the   iron    muscles   of    the    beautiful    grey- 
hounds. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  East  does  not  get 
more  sport  out  of  its  greyhounds.  They 
are  handsome  dogs  on  the  bench  but  their 
real  beauty  is  never  seen  until  they  are 
extended  in  a  rjourse. 


THE  GRAND  PRIX  DE  PARIS 


By   Guy  Wetmore   Carryl 


EXCEPTING  only  the  English  Derby, 
it  is  probable  that  no  race  is  so  widely 
known  as  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris. 
Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  the  pivot  on 
which  Parisian  society  revolves,  and  this 
definition,  which  at  first  might  seem  to  be 
somewhat  extravagant,  is  in  reality  not  far 
from  accurate.  Certain  it  is  that  Grand  Prix 
day  marks  the  definite  end  of  the  Paris  sea- 
son, and  that  those  members  of  the  fashion- 
able world  who  linger  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two  in  town  after  the  great  race  has  been 
run  are  wont  to  offer  excuses  for  their  pres- 
ence, as  if  it  were  an  infringement  of  pro- 
priety which  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  reasonable  explanation.  The  oc- 
casion is  one  of  even  greater  importance  than 
the  great  national  fete  of  July  14th,  for  the 
very  character  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  its  un- 
seasonableness,  makes  it,  like  the  American 
Fourth,  distinctly  a  day  of  the  masses;  while 
the  Grand  Prix  is  an  occasion  in  which  both 
masses  and  classes  play  a  part,  the  former 
turning  out  in  force  to  see,  the  latter  as  con- 
spicuously present  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  day 
when  the  humblest  tradesman  ventures 
upon  the  unwonted  expenditure  of  ten  francs 
to  procure  admission  to  the  great  race-course 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  a  day,  as  well,  when 
the  President  of  the  Republic  makes  a  par- 
ticular point  of  occupying  his  private  box, 
and  thus  setting  the  seal  of  official  approval 
upon  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  people  he 
governs;  finally  a  day  when  visiting  English 
and  Americans  stifle  their  natural  prejudice 
against  Sunday  racing  and  appear  in  their 
most  elaborate  apparel  to  stake  their  bets, 
side  by  side  with  their  less  conscientious 
cousins,  upon  the  competing  horses. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  present  popularity  of  the  Grand 
Prix  is  largely  a  matter  of  prestige.  Who- 
ever knows  his  Paris  will  teU  you  that  the 
Grand  Steeplechase  of  Paris,  which  is  nm 
at  Auteuil  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  fashion,  the  more 
noteworthy  event.  It  possesses  that  most 
desirable  and  most  untranslatable  of  .French 
qualities,  chic,  to  a  degree  unknown  at 
Longchamp,  but,  after  all,  it  takes  all  sorts 


and  conditions  of  men  to  make  up  a  race 
day,  as  well  as  a  world,  and  the  Grand  Prix 
has  obtained  a  hold  upon  the  popular  fancy 
which  the  far  more  interesting  steeplechase 
can  never  weaken.  The  Grand  Prix  is 
usually  run  on  the  second  Sunday  in  June, 
on  the  vast  course  of  Longchamp  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  the  fourth 
in  a  series  of  six  races  of  varying  and,  too 
often,  inferior  merit.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  Longchamp,  like  all  French 
race-tracks,  is  divided  into  two  great  parts, 
the  pelouse,  or  immense  oval  space  inside  the 
course,  to  which  a  general  admission  of  five 
francs  is  charged,  and  the  pesage,  almost  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  paddock,  to  which 
the  admission  is  twenty  francs  for  men  and 
ten  for  women.  While  it  is  naturally  to  the 
former  that  the  vast  majority  of  spectators 
find  their  way,  it  is  from  the  pesage  and  in 
the  pesage  alone  that  the  Grand  Prix  and  its 
most  interesting  accompaniments  can  fairly 
be  seen.  For  not  onlj^  is  it  practically  im- 
possible to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
horses  from  the  flat  and  densely-crowded 
enclosures  of  the  pelouse,  but  what  is  a  far 
more  absorbing  spectacle,  the  great  world  of 
wealth  and  fashion  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  course,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  the  pesage  that  the  President's  box 
and  the  grand  stands  or  tribunes  are  situ- 
ated, that  the  horses  are  to  be  seen,  that 
the  jockeys  are  weighed  and  mounted. 

For  an  hour  before  the  commencement 
of  the  races  on  Grand  Prix  day,  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  Longchamp  are  filled  with  a 
swiftly-moving  throng  of  vehicles  of  every 
imaginable  description,  from  huge  twenty 
horse-power  automobiles  down  through  all 
the  varying  types  of  motor  carriages,  private 
coaches,  drags,  carts  and  victorias,  to  the. 
humble  public  cab  or  lumbering  charabanc, 
or  open  omnibus,  holding  from  twenty  to 
fifty  persons,  and  drawn  by  three,  six,  or 
eight  horses,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  a 
veritable  river  of  conveyances,  rising  in  the 
city's  heart  and  flowing  with  ever-increasing 
volume  along  the  Avenues  des  Champs 
Elysees  and  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  fed  by 
innumerable  side-street  tributaries,  until  it 
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breaks  into  a  sort  of  delta  at  the  gates  of  the 
Bois  and  swirls  on  to  Longchamp  by  a  score 
of  different  approaches. 

Before  the  main  entrance  to  the  course  an 
immense  space  is  cleared  and  patrolled  by 
police  and  cavalry,  and  into  this  the  carriages 
drive  by  fifteens  and  twenties,  discharge  theii* 
passengers,  and,  after  being  assigned  to  their 
respective  stations,  are  hurried  out  of  the 
way  of  newcomers.  The  system  moves  like 
clockwork,  so  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour  a 
couple  of  thousand  carriages  can  arrive,  be 
emptied,  and  reach  their  proper  stations 
without  a  hitch. 

Near  the  main  entrance  of  the  race-track 
the  scene  literally  beggars  description.  In 
practically  every  instance  the  carriage, 
whether  public  or  private,  waits  to  take  back 
those  whom  it  has  brought,  and  the  number 
of  vehicles  thus  retained  mounts  speedily 
into  four  figures.  An  admirable  police  sys- 
tem regulates  their  division  into  four  or  five 
classes  by  means  of  colored  cards  issued  to 
the  drivers,  each  class  being  stationed  on  a 
different  driveway  or  series  of  driveways: 
automobiles  in  one  place,  private  equipages 
in  another,  public  cabs  in  a  third,  etc.,  so  that 
after  the  races  are  over  it  becomes  a  com- 
paratively simj^le  matter  to  find  one's  car- 
riage at  once,  an  important  factor  in  the 
preservation  of  general  order,  and  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  individual  comfort. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  racegoers,  vast  as  is 
their  number,  who  go  to  make  up  the  Grand 
Prix  day,  for  all  the  world  of  Paris  that  does 
not  go  to  the  track  is  out  to  see  all  the  world 
that  does.  From  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  the  Porte  Dauphine  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands are  seated  in  the  little  public  chairs 
which  are  a  feature  of  the  great  avenues,  and 
in  the  Bois  yet  other  thousands  are  massed 
under  the  trees  to  watch  the  throng  of  vehi- 
cles go  by  and  comment  on  those  who  fill 
them.  An  ever-mindful  government,  in  the 
persons  of  the  all-pervading  police,  watches 
over  this  multitude  with  an  observant  eye, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  so  great  a  crowd 
so  strictly  yet  so  unobtrusively  controlled. 

Within  the  gates  the  throngs  grow  to  tre- 
mendous proportions  as  the  hour  approaches 
for  the  first  race  to  be  run.  The  tribunes  ex- 
tend for  some  hundred  and  odd  yards  par- 
allel to  the  course,  and  behind  them  are  the 
betting  booths,  the  refreshment  buffets,  the 
stables  and  weighing  room,  the  rings  of  turf 
for  displaying  the  horses,  and,  finally,  several 
acres  of  ground  laid  out  like  a  miniature  park 


with  shade  trees,  smooth  lawns,  flower  beds, 
.  and  gravel  walks,  where  the  curiously  as- 
sorted worlds  of  sport  and  fashion  walk  to 
and  fro  in  the  intervals  between  races  or  sit 
on  little  wooden  chairs  under  the  trees.  In 
front  of  the  tribunes  an  incline  of  closely- 
cropped  grass  slopes  away  to  the  rail  and 
beyond  this  is  the  turf  track,  and,  still  fur- 
ther, the  immense  inclosure  of  the  pelouse, 
black  with  its  slowly  moving  thousands  and 
humming  like  a  giant  hive.  Here  and  there 
among  the  trees  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a 
little  group  of  infantry  or  dragoons,  splashed 
vividly  against  the  green  background  like  a 
sketch  by  Edouard  Detaille;  or  again  it  will 
be  a  sleek-coated  racer  or  a  jockey  in  his  gay 
cap  and  blouse,  as  a  reminder  of  this 
great  gathering's  raison  d'etre.  Between  the 
tribunes  and  directly  opposite  to  the  winning 
post  stands  the  President's  box,  a  square 
structure  richly  upholstered  in  dark  red,  and 
behind  this,  as  the  hour  for  the  races  draws 
near,  half  the  public  men  of  Paris  may 
be  seen  walking  to  and  fro  upon  the 
gravel  between  the  lines  of  police  and  infan- 
try, awaiting  the  President's  arrival.  Now 
and  again  the  carriage  of  a  minister,  deputy, 
or  diplomat  drives  through  the  gates  which 
the  general  public  must  pass  on  foot,  and 
sweeps  up  to  the  back  of  the  tribunes  with 
an  imposing  flourish.  For,  albeit  France  is 
a  republic,  the  love  of  pomp  and  privilege  is 
deep-rooted  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  and 
even  when  most  loudly  proclaiming  the  doc- 
trines of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity, 
they  are  not  ill-pleased  that  the  rule  of  the 
favored  few  continues  to  obtain. 

Then  from  the  distance  comes  the  sound  of 
bugles,  and  the  crowd  presses  closer  around 
the  entrance  to  the  President's  box  in  eager 
expectancy.  The  gates  are  flung  wide  open 
and  a  moment  later  the  four  horses  which 
draw  the  President's  carriage  swing  through 
them  at  a  smart  trot,  guided  by  postillions. 
In  front  ride  four  dragoons  with  drawn  re- 
volvers and  a  piqueur  or  outrider  in  gor- 
geous livery,  whUe  beside  and  behind  the  car- 
riage are  more  dragoons,  and  police  running 
on  foot.  The  central  figure  of  all,  a  short, 
gray-bearded  man  with  sad  gray  eyes,  is 
loudly  acclaimed  as  he  passes,  for,  despite  his 
unpopularity,  he  is  more  to  the  people  than 
Emile  Loubet.  He  is  the  head  of  the  nation, 
the  personification  of  all  the  pomp  and  power 
of  France.  And  so,  as  he  alights  from  his 
carriage  there  is  a  deal  of  cheering  and  raising 
of  hats,  through  which  he  passes  to  his  box 
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with  the  singular  simplicity  of  mien  which  no 
demonstration,  whether  hostile  or  friendly, 
appears  to  disturb.  Then,  as  he  steps  into 
view  of  the  vast  throng  waiting  in  front,  the 
cheering  swells  into  a  tremendous  volume  of 
sound :  "  Vive  Loubet!  Vive  Varmee!  Vive  la 
republique! '  'which  runs  out  over  the  pelouse 
and  is  taken  up  by  all  the  waiting  thousands, 
to  melt  a  moment  after  into  the  strains  of 
the  "Marseillaise."  It  is  a  republican  wel- 
come, but  a  royal  one  as  well. 

We  have  said  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Grand  Prix  is  largely  a  matter  of  prestige. 
As  a  race,  and  aside  from  the  large  amount  of 
the  stake  involved  (200,000  francs),  it  is  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  of  any  particular  in- 
terest or  merit.  The  distance  is  but  3,000 
meters  (3,281  yards)  over  a  flat  course,  and 
while  a  dozen  or  more  horses  are  always  en- 
gaged, better  events,  from  the  sportsman's 
point  of  view,  are  to  be  seen  any  other  race 
day  at  Longchamp.  Again,  it  must  be  re- 
luctantly acknowledged  that  racing  in  France 
is  not  wholly  free  from  a  suspicion  of  tricky 
dealing,  and  such  enormous  sums  are  annu- 
ally squandered  on  the  French  tracks  by 
the  general  public  that  now  and  again — and 
at  long  intervals — races  are  run  which  are 
quite  frankly  foregone  conclusions,  serving 
as  a  sort  of  bait  to  maintain  the  public's 
hopefulness  as  regards  betting.  Justly  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris  has  come  to  be  counted  among  these 
"favorites'  races,"  and  this,  while  undoubt- 
edly contributing  to  its  popularity  with  the 
masses,  cannot  be  considered  a  recommenda- 
tion on  the  ground  of  sport. 

Before  going  further,  a  word  of  explanation 
is  necessary  for  those  who  know  nothing  of 
the  elaborate  French  system  of  betting  fa- 
miliar to  all  racegoers  in  France  under  the 
name  of  the  Paris  Mutuel.  On  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  races  each  horse  entered  for 
an  event  is  assigned  a  number,  and  half  an 
hour  before  the  race  is  run  the  numbers  of 
the  horses  actually  competing  are  posted  on 
huge  bulletin  boards  back  of  the  tribunes, 
opposite  each  number  being  the  name  of 
the  jockey.  The  betting  booths  are  ranged 
in  long  rows,  one  or  two  for  five  hundred 
franc,  half  a  dozen  for  one  hundred,  twelve 
or  more  for  twenty  franc,  and  twenty  or 
thereabouts  for  the  commoner  ten  franc,  bet. 
Each  booth  is  divided  in  halves,  one  side 
teing  reserved  for  the  sale  of  to  win,  the 
other  for  that  of  place,  tickets.  In  each 
division  are  posted  blocks  of  colored  tickets. 


one  for  each  number,  and  from  these  blocks 
the  tickets,  numbered  in  sequences,  are  torn 
off  as  called  for,  thus  enabling  the  bettors 
to  see  at  any  moment  and  at  a  glance  ex- 
actly what  amount  has  been  staked  on  each 
horse.  The  entire  amount  staked  upon  the 
horses  to  win  is  equally  divided  after  the 
race  between  the  backers  of  the  actual  win- 
ner, after  a  deduction  has  been  made  of 
seven  per  cent.,  of  which  one  per  cent,  goes 
to  the  breeder  of  the  winner,  two  per  cent. 
is  devoted  to  national  charities,  and  four 
per  cent,  is  applied  to  track  expenses.  The 
amount  bet  upon  each  horse  actually  secur- 
ing a  place  is  first  deducted  from  the  total 
bet  on  places  and  the  remainder  equally 
divided  between  the  bettors  on  the  placed 
horses — two  places  being  paid  when  there 
are  four  horses,  and  three  when  there  are 
eight  in  the  race — and  the  sum  staked  on 
each  placed  horse  is  then  equally  divided 
between  the  holders  of  tickets  on  that  par- 
ticular horse.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
the  race  is  over  the  results  of  this  partition- 
ing are  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  and 
the  holders  of  winning  tickets  have  only  to 
present  them  at  the  payment  stall  corre- 
sponding in  number  to  the  betting  booth, 
to  receive  their  money.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  result  of  this  system  is  an  infinite  variety 
in  the  amount  of  the  payments.  In  the  case 
of  a  heavily  backed  favorite  the  amount  of 
each  bettor's  Avinning  will  be  a  relatively 
small,  while  the  few  backers  of  a  successful 
outsider  divide  the  large  sums  staked  upon 
the  more  popular  horse.  Frequently  a 
strong  favorite  will  win  for  his  supporters 
but  a  franc  or  two  over  the  ten  franc  stake 
while  there  have  been  cases  of  unknown 
winners  returning  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  for  the  same  amount. 

Practically  every  one  bets  on  the  Grand 
Prix,  and  the  scene  back  of  the  tribunes  as 
the  hour  for  the  start  comes  on  is  one  of  the 
utmost  animation.  The  men  are  all  in  con- 
ventional afternoon  dress,  lightened  in  many 
instances  by  white  gaiters  and  waistcoats, 
the  women  in  their  most  elaborate  gowns, 
for  the  promenade  ground  at  Longchamp  is 
not  only  where  half  the  summer  fashions  are 
born,  but  at  the  same  time  a  battlefield  on 
which  all  the  great  Parisian  dressmakers  en- 
gage in  combat..  The  throng  is  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  light  and  shade,  of  gay 
colors,  brilliant  fabrics,  and  sparkling  jewels. 
Above,  the  great  bulletins  flash  out  the 
names  of  jockeys  and  the  numbers  of  horses: 
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below,  a  myriad  fingers  are  busily  noting  the 
information  upon  fluttering  programmes. 
Beyond  are  the  little  booths,  each  besieged 
by  its  throng  of  eager  bettors,  and,  still 
further  on,  stable  boys  are  leading  the  horses 
round  and  round  upon  the  smooth  sward, 
and  jockeys,  trainers,  and  owners  are  seen 
engaged  in  earnest  speculation  upon  the 
probable  winner  of  the  great  prize.  Then 
comes  the  saddling  bell  and  as  the  jockeys 
run  to  their  mounts,  the  crowd  of  spectators 
breaks  away  in  twenty  directions  and  pours 
out  between  the  tribunes  to  find  places 
overlooking  the  course. 

At  this  moment  Paris  is  more  than  ever 
Paris,  more  than  ever  the  incarnation  of  all 
that  is  brilliant  and  careless  and  gay.  The 
tribunes  are  black  with  solid  masses  of 
people,  or  dappled  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  colors  like  pieces  of  living  tapestry,  and 
every  little  wooden  chair  on  the  grass  in 
front  is  occupied.  A  quadruple  line  presses 
against  the  rail,  and  beyond  are  the  shifting 
multitudes  in  the  pelouse,  and  then  a  great 
sweep  of  turf,  spreading  away  to  the  further 
side  of  the  course,  where  yet  other  thou- 
sands are  peering  through  railings  and  down 
from  trees  upon  the  scene.  Now  there  are 
flashes  of  brilliant  color  upon  the  track,  and 
one  by  one  the  horses  sweep  by  the  tribunes 
on  their  way  to  the  start,  the  jockeys  stand- 
ing stiffly  in  their  stirrups,  their  gay  silk 
blouses  fluttering  in  the  wind  as  they  bend 
low   over   the   necks   of   their   mounts.     A 


pause;  and  then  from  somewhere  a  bell 
begins  to  ring,  and  from  a  thousand  lips 
comes  that  drollest  of  French  expressions, 
"Ca  y  est!"  which  may  be  made  to  signify 
almost  anything,  but  in  this  instance  means 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  "They're  off!"  Far 
off,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  course  a  tiny 
group  of  horses  is  seen  scurrying  away  to 
the  right.  It  vanishes  for  an  instant  be- 
yond the  bend,  then  reappears,  slanting 
around  the  curve  on  to  the  long  home 
stretch,  while  a  dozen  voices  near  one  pro- 
claim as  many  winners,  in  true  Gallic 
fashion.  There  is  a  growing  roar  from  the 
throng,  a  thud-thudding  of  swiftly  fl3''ing 
hoofs,  and  then  the  horses  sweep  past  the 
tribunes  again,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris 
has  been  won. 

The  return  from  the  races  is  the  approach 
all  over  again,  but  doubly  magnified.  All 
the  carriages  are  together  now,  moving 
slowly  up  the  AUee  de  Longchamp  in  a 
compact  mass  that  fills  the  driveway  from 
curb  to  curb.  The  throngs  on  the  side- 
walks are  denser,  the  police  more  numerous ; 
until  at  last  the  pace  increases,  and  the 
great  river  of  conveyances  sets  back  along 
the  Avenue  du  Bois  and  down  the  Champs 
Elysees,  breaking  off  every  few  hundred 
feet  into  the  tributary  streets  that  originally 
fed  it.  Two  hundred  thousand  francs  have 
been  won  and  lost,  two  hundred  thousand 
Parisians  have  had  thoir  outing,  and  the 
spring  season  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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SIR    THOMAS  LIPTON  AT  HOME 

By   Dugald   Stewart 


SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON'S  courage  and 
public  spirit  in  coming  forward  a  sec- 
ond time  to  try  and  ^\Test  the  Ameri- 
ca's Cup  from  its  natural  abiding  place  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  He  is  not  a 
pot-hunter ;  he  cares  nothing  for  the  pleasure 
of  ransacking  the  shores  of  his  own  country 
during  the  summer  months  for  the  innumer- 
able yacht-racing  trophies  to  be  gained  there ; 
he  sails  the  Shamrock  and  her  successor, 
Shamrock  II.,  for  the  sheer  honor  and  glory 
of  trying  to  prove  that  a  British-built  and 
sailed  yacht  is  capable  of  holding  its  own  with 
an  American  boat.  A  business  man,  whose 
enormous  commercial  interests  naturally  de- 
mand the  closest  economy  of  time,  he  is  yet 
willing  to  sacrifice,  for  the  pure  love  of  sport 
and  international  good-fellowship,  many 
weeks  of  valuable  holiday.  The  expenses 
are  naturally  extremely  heavy,  but  as  Sir 
Thomas  is  a  man  of  vast  wealth  the  cost 
is  comparatively  a  minor  matter.  To  him 
"the  play's  the  thing."     A  real  sportsman 


at  heart,  sailing  his  yachts  from  love  of  a 
well-fought,  sea-going  contest,  the  mere 
detail  of  finance  is  not  for  once  suffered 
to  obtrude  itself.  The  fairness  and  un- 
selfishness of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  and  his 
methods  captured  the  American  public 
in  1899.  His  send-off,  on  his  return  to 
England,  was  a  real  ovation,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  his  reception  this  year  in 
New  York,  when  he  comes  to  carry  away,  if  it 
be  humanly  possible,  the  America's  Cup,  will 
be  at  least  as  hearty  as  in  1899. 

Sii'  Thomas  Johnstone  Lipton,  to  give  him 
his  full  name,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  self-made  man.  Born  six  and  forty 
years  ago  in  Glasgow,  of  North  of  Ireland  pa- 
rentage, he  has  steadily  climbed  the  ladder  of 
fortune  from  its  lowest  rung,  and,  by  his  own 
exertions,  integrity,  and  business  capacity 
has,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  attained 
the  position  of  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Great 
Britain.  A  true  Clydeside  man,  he  had,  even 
from  earliest  boyhood,  a  great  leaning  to- 
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wards  yachts  and  yachting.  As  a  youngster 
he  sailed  about  the  beautiful  West  of  Scot- 
land firth  in  small  boats  and  yachts  of  every 
conceivable  size  and  class,  and  he  describes 
his  happiest  holidays  as  having  been  spent  at 
one  or  other  of  the  watering-places  of  the 
Clyde  estuary.  He  is  a  practical  yachtsman, 
having  served  a  long  apprenticeshijD  in  all 
sorts  of  craft,  beginning  Avith  a  lug-sail  boat 
which  he  managed  for  himself.  With  such 
up-bringing,  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  is  in 
his  mature  age  a  devoted  lover  of  yacht  sail- 
ing. It  is  a  fact  that  so  long  as  fifteen  years 
ago  his  thoughts  first  ran  upon  the  America's 
Cup  and  the  possibilities  of  its  being  captured 
and  brought  to  Britain.  If  in  this  forthcom- 
ing autumn  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
carry  off  the  trophy,  one  of  the  great  ambi- 
tions of  his  life  will  have  been  achieved. 


shop  in  Glasgow.  Since  that  day  he  has 
never  looked  back.  "Lipton's  Limited" 
now  possesses  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
stores  in  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  estates  in  Ceylon, 
India  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  fruit  farms, 
curing  factories,  huge  bakeries  and  other  es- 
tablishments, and  has  develoi^ed  into  a  gi- 
gantic business,  which  grows  and  thrives 
Avith  the  passage  of  each  year.  On  the  plan- 
tations in  India  and  Ceylon  alone  there  are 
more  than  10,000  employees  on  the  pay  rolls. 
In  addition  to  controlling  these  vast  indus- 
tries. Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  in  his  own  hands 
a  great  packing  business  in  Chicago,  where  in 
a  single  day  more  than  3,000  hogs  are  killed. 
To  deliver  his  fresh  meat  in  good  condition, 
not  less  than  600  of  his  own  refrigerator  cars 
are  employed.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  recipe  for 
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In  his  younger  days  Sir  Thomas  saAV  a  good 
deal  of  the  States,  and  in  South  Carolina, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere  toiled  hard  for  but 
scant  remuneration.  He  first  visited  Amer- 
ica as  a  lad  of  fifteen,  in  or  about  the  year 
1871.  He  emerged  successfully  from  the 
roughs  and  tumbles  of  those  youthful  days, 
and  managed  to  return  to  Great  Britain 
from  New  York  with  the  modest  savings  of 
five  hundi-ed  dollars.  "My  experience  in 
America  sharpened  me,"  he  says,  "and  I 
always  feel  that  I  got  a  good  commercial 
training  there."  It  was  after  his  return  that 
he  started  his  real  business  operations,  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  single  provision 


success  seems  simple  enough.  "  Work  hard," 
he  says,  "deal  honestly,  use  careful  judgment, 
do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,  ad- 
vertise freely  and  judiciously,  and  success  is 
bound  to  follow."  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  although  an  enormous  employer  of  labor 
he  has  never  had  a  strike,  nor  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, is  he  ever  likely  to  have  one.  "  I  make 
it  my  business,"  he  says,  "to  look  after  the 
interests  of  my  men  and  we  live  in  peace  and 
harmony."  His  public  benefactions  have 
been  enormous.  He  wrote  a  check  for 
$125,000  toward  the  Princess  of  Wales'  Din- 
ner Fund  for  the  Poor  in  Diamond  Jubilee 
Year.     He  started  the  Alexandra  Trust,  for 
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supplying  working  people  with  cheap  din- 
ners, with  the  magnificent  sum  of  $500,000, 
and  he  is  greatly  generous  in  other  and  less 
known  ways.  He  was  knighted  in  1898.  He 
is  a  great  traveler,  having  business  houses 
and  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Berlin  and 
Hamburg,  and  he  occasionally  looks  in  upon 


near  Southgate,  Middlesex.  Osidge  an- 
ciently formed  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Ab- 
bots of  St.  Albans,  which  old-fashioned  town, 
with  its  venerable  cathedral,  lies  only  a  few 
miles  distant.  The  house  is  comparatively 
modern,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  only  about  a 
hundred  years.    The  gardens  and  grounds  are 
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his  estates  in  Ceylon  and  India.  Twice  he 
has  made  the  circuit  of  the  world.  In  his 
fine  steam  yacht  Erin  he  often  visits  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sir  Thomas,  who  is  unmarried,  lives  at 
"Osidge,"  a  pleasant,  rambling,  old-fash- 
ioned house,  standing  in  a  well-wooded  park, 


delightful,  and  in  the  park  Sir  Thomas  has  a 
weU  laid  out  golf  course,  over  which  he 
amuses  himself  with  his  friends  occasionally. 
There  is  nothing  pretentious  about  the  house, 
which  is  designed  for  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, and  not  as  a  show  place  for  the  eyes 
of  strangers.     Some   excellent   pictures  by 
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Lely,  Canaletti,  Constable,  Landseer,  Mar- 
cus Stone,  Charles  Leslie,  MacNeil,  and  Sid- 
ney Cooper,  and  innumerable  curios,  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
shares  with  Mr.   Chamberlain  a  taste   for 


orchids,  and  in  his  houses  are  to  be  found 
many  splendid  examples  of  these  exotics, 
among  which  a  new  and  beautiful  species 
"  Liptonia"  is  noticeable.  An  orangery  and 
a  collection  of  tea  plants  are  items  of  interest 
.^ure  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  visitor. 
Smooth  lawns,  gay  beds  of  flowers,  fine  old 
cedars,  pollard  oaks,  and  magnificent  rhodo- 
dendrons add  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the 
grounds.  From  the  windows  of  this  typical 
English  home  a  fine  prospect  meets  the 
eye.  In  the  foreground  lies  pleasant  undu- 
lating country;  while  far  away  stretches 
tlie  gigantic  wen  of  London,  with  its  pall  of 
smoke.  On  a  clear  day  the  gilded  cross  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  can  be  descried  shim- 
mering in  the  sunlight. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  long  familiarity 
with  the  United  States,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is 
much  interested  in  American  horses.  ,  He 
has  some  famous  Kentucky  trotters,  and, 
shunning  railways,  drives  a  pair  of  these  ani- 
mals daily  to  his  offices  in  the  City  Road, 
London,  some  eight  miles  distant.  He  is 
fond  of  riding,  takes  an  interest  in  dogs,  plays 
irolf  occasionally,  and  enjoys  a  game  of  bil- 
liards. And  he  is  an  admirer  of  pictures, 
irardens,  and  country  life.  Sir  Thomas  has 
no  great  time  for  reading,  and  newspapers 
and  periodicals  form  his  chief  literary  pabu- 
hun.  Half  an  hour's  conversation  will,  how- 
('\'er,  be  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  that 
few  people  have  a  Avider  grasp  of  affairs,  or 
are  better  versed  in  all  current  topics  of  the 
day. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  stands  well  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and,  as  befits  a  worker  of  gi- 
gantic powers  and  concentration,  is  of  stal- 
wart frame  and  excellent  constitution.  Of  a 
hearty,  sanguine  disposition  his  merry  blue 
eyes  bespeak  a  man  of  cheerful  habits  and 
abounding  good  nature.  His  kindly,  unob- 
trusive, yet  open-handed  hospitality  will  be 
familiar  to  many  visitors  to  the  Erin  during 
her  stay  in  American  waters. 


THE  MAINE  GUIDE  AND  THE   MAINE  CAMP 

By   Herbert   L.   Jillson 


THE  Maine  guide,  in  the  mind  of  every 
sportsman  who  has  "done"  Maine 
properly,  is  closely  associated  with 
memories  of  pleasant  and  successful  days 
with  the  rod  on  lake  and  stream,  or  long 
tramps  through  the  woods  with  the  rifle.  It 
is  his  guide,  not  the  sporting  camp  pro- 
prietor or  the  people  he  meets,  that  the 
sportsman,  after  return  to  civilization,  re- 
members most  of  all.  This  recollection  is 
almost  always  tinged  with  tenderness,  for 
"  Charlie "  is  to  the  minds  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sportsmen,  not  only  the  best  guide  in 
the  State,  but  the  staunchest  friend  in  the 
world;  Avhile,  on  the  other  hand,  Charlie 
thinks  no  sportsmen  come  to  Maine  ex- 
cept Mr.  So-and-So  and  a  few  others  of  his 
select  coterie.  All  others  lack  much  or  little 
of  being  up  to  Charlie's  ideal,  and  he  loves  to 
relate,  with  glowing  eyes,  in  the  presence 
of  other  guides,  the  achievements  with  rod 
and  gun  of  the  mighty  Ximrods  whom  he 
guides.  To  the  sportsman,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  other  guides  than  their  own  particu- 
lar are  just  a  bit  "off."  They  talk  too  much 
or  too  little,  paddle  or  walk  too  slow  or  too 
fast,  or,  possibly,  the  cooking  is  uncertain; 
but  their  Charlie  hasn't  a  fault.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  converse  with  him  or  be  in  his  com- 
pany, his  paddling  and  gait  are  just  right, 
and  the  coffee  never  fails  to  be  good,  the 
trout  cooked  to  a  turn,  the  bread  light,  or  the 
flapjacks  brown  and  tender. 

Some  sportsmen  are,  indeed,  wont  to  carry 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  quarrel  about 
their  guides  much  as  children  do  about  their 
papas,  and  while  Mr.  Gun  admires  Mr.  Rod, 
personally,  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  un- 
derstand how  he  can  go  into  the  woods  with 
"that  blockhead  Tommy."  Both  seem  to 
forget  that  a  guide  is  much  like  a  wife ;  what 
suits  one  man  has  no  attractions  for  another. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  where  people  fail  to 
comprehend  what  there  is  in  the  mysterious 
word — companionship . 

The  tyi^ical  Maine  guide  is  just  as  much  a 
product  of  the  soil  as  are  the  mighty  forests, 
and  his  replica  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
They  are,  of  course,  all  human  and  differ  in 
temperament.     One  may  be  nervous  and  ex- 


citable, another  reserved  and  deliberate;  a 
third,  patient  and  forbearing,  and  a  fourth, 
quick  tempered  and  unreasonable;  but,  as  a 
class,  good  guides  are  to  a  man,  strong,  will- 
ing, friendly  and  ever  on  the  lookout  to  see 
that  their  "sporter"  has  the  best  there  is  to 
be  got.  They  are  good  friends  and,  some- 
times, bitter  enemies,  for  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice is  keen  and  they  are  ready  to  retaliate  for 
a  just  and,  sometimes,  a  fancied  grievance. 
The  majority  are  sober  and  honest,  if  one 
accepts  the  latter  qualification  by  making 
allowances  for  the  fairy  tales  which  they  are 
wont  to  spin  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
city  guests,  and,  often,  they  have  told  these 
over  and  over  until  they  really  believe  them. 
Profanity  is  not  a  rule  among  them,  although 
a  moderate  amount  adds  zest  to  their  con- 
versation on  fitting  occasions.  With  scarcely 
an  exception  they  know  their  place  and  keep 
it,  seldom  mistaking  kindness  for  familiarity 
or  imagining  that  they  are  the  sportsman  and 
the  sportsman  the  guide.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  put  on  a  basis  of  familiarity. 
They  realize  that  the  men  they  guide  come 
from  a  world  of  which  they  know  little,  yet 
they  are  seldom  envious.  They  only  ask  to 
be  treated  like  men,  nothing  more. 

Guiding  is  a  business  with  them,  devoid  of 
all  the  frills  the  uninitiated  enthusiast  might 
attach,  and  taken  season  in  and  season  out, 
it  is  about  as  hard  work  as  one  would  wish  to 
undertake.  To  tramp  long  miles  carrying  a 
heavy  pack  or  an  eighty-pound  canoe  over  a 
rough  trail,  to  paddle  from  morning  until 
night,  to  be  ever  at  the  call  of  some  one  who 
is  in  the  woods  for  enjoyment,  and  then  to 
end  the  day  by  getting  supper,  chopping 
wood  for  the  night,  building  a  lean-to  and 
boughing  down  the  beds  is  no  easy  or  unim- 
portant task.  If  ever  a  class  of  men  earned 
their  money  fairly  and  squarely  it  is  the 
guides  who  are  working  for  $2.50  and  13  a 
day.  A  good  guide  gives  his  employer  the 
benefit  of  knowledge  gained  from  years  of 
experience  in  the  woods — the  art  of  wood- 
craft, the  habits  of  fish  and  game.  He  does 
not  hesitate,  if  need  be,  to  risk  his  life  for  his 
employer,  and  the  greatest  personal  discom- 
fort is  a  pleasure  to  him  if  it  only  adds  to  the 
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enjoyment  of  his  party.  Who  else  would  sit 
in  a  canoe  and  paddle  for  hours  in  a  hard  rain 
drenched  to  the  skin?  Who  else  would  pack  a 
canoe  half  a  dozen  miles  without  grumbling, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hours'  fishing? 
Who  else  would  give  up  a  blanket  and  sit  by 
the  fire  that  you  might  be  warm,  or  go  without 
.  food  that  you  might  not  go  hungry?  No 
one  but  the  guide  is  the  answer  of  all  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  under  the 
care  of  a  good  one  while  in  the  woods. 

The  guide  does  his  best  work  for  the  man 
he  likes.  It  adds  pleasure  to  his  occupation 
to  have  a  man  who  is  appreciative,  kindly, 
and  patient.  The  guide  likes  to  be  told  that 
the  cooking  is  good,  that  the  day's  sport  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  he  apjjreciates  any 
demonstration  of  personal  interest.  Above 
all  things  he  hates  a  "kicker,"  and  such  a 
man  has  a  hard  time  in  the  woods  as  soon  as 
his  failing  becomes  known.  He  admires  a 
man  who  is  a  good  shot  or  expert  with  the 
rod,  and  will  do  anything  to  assist  such  a 
one  to  obtain  what  he  desires,  for  he  feels, 
and  justly,  that  half  the  glory  of  his  em- 
ployer's achievements  falls  upon  him.  After 
taking  a  man  up  close  to  a  mammoth  moose 
or  big  deer  and  seeing  a  whole  magazine  of 
cartridges  fired  without  effect,  or  after  pad- 
dling cautiously  up  to  a  fine  trout  pool  and 
having  the  water  pounded  until  the  fish  flee 
in  terror,  he  gets  discouraged,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  He  has  done  his  best  in 
every  way,  and  to  have  grumbling  is  not  pleas- 
ant.    The  guide  admires  the  straightforward 
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man.  He  can  tolerate  anything  if  he  be- 
lieves one  is  sincere  in  it.  If  a  man  can 
neither  shoot  nor  fish  he  likes  to  know  it,  if 
things  are  wrong  he  would  feel  better  to  re- 
ceive a  friendly  suggestion  than  to  be  told 
something  he  knew  was  not  true. 

First  of  all  the  sportsman  who  wants  to 
enjoy  Maine  and  see  the  State  properly 
should  secure  a  good  guide,  for  the  best  fish- 
ing is  not  found  on  the  brooks  and  lakes  close 
to  sporting  camps,  and  the  finest  hunting  is 
miles  distant,  even  at  the  wildest  and  most 
remote  of  them.  This  can  be  best  done 
by  securing  information  from  some  old 
time  Maine  sportsman  who  knows  such 
men.  A  registered  guide  is  not  necessarily 
all  right,  for  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  the  fish  and  game  commissioners  to  in- 
vestigate and  mediocre  men  get  certifi- 
cates. After  securing  his  guide,  the  sports- 
man must  treat  that  guide  "white,"  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  The  guide  does 
not  expect  you  to  help  paddle  the  canoe 
unless  you  so  desire,  for  the  "help"  would 
probably  flavor  more  of  hindrance.  If  you 
care  to  "  sack  "  part  of  the  pack  over  the  trail 
he  will  be  grateful,  but  he  does  not  expect  it. 
He  wants  you  to  get  all  the  pleasure  you  can 
and  first,  last,  and  always  to  be  reasonable, 
not  to  expect  more  of  him  than  fiesh  is  capa- 
ble of,  to  appreciate  the  good  things  he 
brings  your  way  and  to  make  the  most  of  un- 
avoidable discomforts.  If  you  have  money 
and  choose  to  give  him  $5  or  $25  at  the  end 
of  your  stay,  as  a  tip,  or  a  nest  egg  for  the 
"little  'un,"  it  will  fur- 
ther cement  his  regard 
for  you,  for  money  is 
scarce  in  Maine,  and 
IDeople  live  plainly.  If 
you  cannot  afford  to 
do  this,  friendly  acts 
and  kindly  interest  will 
do  just  as  well.  Do 
whatever  the  heart 
prompts  and  the  purse 
permits,  ar.d  your  guide 
will  ever  be  your  stanch- 
est  friend  and  most  ar- 
dent admirer.  Above 
all,  make  no  promises 
of  gifts  when  you  "  get 
home,"  if  you  are  not  in 
earnest.  Always  keep 
faith  with  your  guide 
if  you  seek  his  faithful 
service  and  respect. 
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ATTEAN   LAKE A   VIEW   FROM   THE    CABIN    PORCH. 


THE     CAMP 


nPHE  Maine  sporting  camp,  as  it  is  in 
^  reality,  is  little  understood  by  those 
who  have  not  visited  it.  At  the  sportsmen's 
exhibitions,  to  be  sure,  one  may  have  seen 
sample  camps,  but  an  impression  formed  from 
these  imitations  would  be  far  from  correct; 
they  give  a  very  inadequate  idea.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  comparatively  speaking, 
sporting  camjDs  have  been  springing  up  at 
favorable  locations  all  over  northern  Maine. 
The  proprietors  are  generally  guides  Avho  have 
seen  a  possibility  to  make  money  through 
the  venture.  Each  camp  has  its  "pre- 
serve," so  called.  The  greater  part  of  the 
wild  lands  of  northern  Maine  are  owned  by 
men  or  companies  of  men,  who,  on  account 
of  their  vast  lumbering  wealth,  often  will 
not  sell  at  any  price,  and  the  figures  set 
when  the  lands  are  on  the  market,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  save  millionaires. 
The  land  owners  are  willing,  however,  to 
lease  "sporting  privileges,"  so  called,  for  a 
term  of  years  at  prices  varying  from  $25 
to  $100  per  year.  This  gives  the  lessee 
right  to  build  cabins  on  the  land  and  to 


go  over  it,  camping  at  will,  cutting  such 
Avood  as  is  necessary  for  cabins,  wharves, 
rafts,  fuel  and  the  like.  Others  cannot 
camp  upon  the  land  without  the  consent  of 
the  lessee,  but  the  State  makes  all  lands 
and  all  water  public  so  far  as  crossing 
them  is  concerned,  and  one  may  fish  or 
hunt  them  at  will,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
build  fires  or  camp  upon  them.  Each 
sporting  camp  has  from  one  to  five  town- 
ships, each  six  miles  square,  in  its  preserve. 
This  gives  a  large  territory,  numerous 
ponds  and  streams  for  fishing,  waters 
where  deer  congregate  in  the  summer  and 
forests  where  big  game  roams  in  the  autumn. 
The  camj?  manager  opens  up  this  land. 
There  is  a  "home  camp"  at  a  central 
point  and  as  convenient  to  the  main  road 
as  possible,  and  trails  are  cut  to  the  best 
fishing  and  hunting  grounds,  where  cabins 
and  lean-tos  are  erected  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  territory.  At  the  most 
important  of  these  branch  ponds  canoes  are 
placed  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
carrying    them    through    the    woods    when 
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guests  desire  to  visit  the  places.  If  there 
is  a  mountain  near  at  hand,  or  a  place  of 
especial  interest,  a  trail  is  cut  to  that  and  a 
feature  made  of  it  as  a  tramp. 

The  ideal  location  for  a  sporting  camp 
is  at  a  point  where  a  large  mileage  through 
rivers  and  lakes  opens  up  for  canoeing 
and  at  the  same  time  a  vast  country  for 
tramping  from  the  nearby  shores.  If  one 
can  be  fortunate  in  having  a  railroad  close 
by  another  card  is  played,  but  these  ideal 
locations  are  few,  and  the  majority  of  the 
camps  are  not  so  favorably  situated. 
The  extent  of  territory  enables  the  pro- 
prietor to  handle  a  large  number  of  people 
of  varying  tastes — those  who  desire  the 
comforts  of  the  home  camp  continually, 
others  that  want  a  little  rougher  fare,  and 
the  sportsman  who  desires  nothing  better 
than  the  lean-to  or  deserted  lumber  camp. 
The  typical  home  camps  are  models  in 
their  way  and  every  art  and  craft  known  to 
the  backwoods,  and  much  of  civilization 
is  used  to  make  them  attractive  and  com- 
fortable. They  are  located  on  some  river 
or  pond,  backed  by  the  forest,  and  at  a 
central  point  with  a  good  view  of  Avater, 
forest  and  mountains.  The  number  of 
cabins  varies  from  six  to  twenty,  and  they 
are  usually  of  two  sorts,  single  and  double. 


The  single  camps  are  about  16  feet  by  22 
in  size  and  some  6  feet  high  to  the  eaves. 
The  roof  is  of  "splits,"  shingles  made  by 
si^litting  cedar  or  pine  with  a  "frow,"  and 
the  floor  is  of  boards  if  there  is  a  sawmill 
near,  and  if  not,  of  hewn  logs.  There  are 
single  sash  windows  on  either  side  and  the 
rough  logs,  chinked  with  moss,  are  often 
concealed  from  view  on  the  interior,  by  a 
lining  of  splits  or  birch  bark. 

The  furnishings  consist  of  two  wide  beds 
located  on  either  side  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  cabin,  a  table,  and  comfortable  easy 
chairs,  of  the  folding  pattern.  Located  in  a 
corner  at  the  front  of  the  cabin  is  either  a 
rustic  fireplace  made  of  stones,  or  a  little 
wood  stove.  The  former  method  of  heating 
is  the  most  popular,  for  there  are  few 
nights  and  mornings  in  Maine,  spring, 
summer  or  autumn,  when  a  fire  is  not  com- 
fortable and  a  cheery  blaze  is  always  very 
delightful  to  chat  by,  or  to  watch  flicker 
on  the  ceiling  after  one  has  retired.  These 
furnishings,  home  made  and  rustic,  to- 
gether with  the  cabin  lining  and  the  dim 
light  let  in  by  the  small,  low  windows, 
make  the  interior  of  these  cabins  very 
unique  and  artistic.  Bright  colored  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  and  draperies  upon 
the  shelves,  together  with  guns  and  rods 
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hung  upon  deers'  feet  and  wooden  pegs, 
further  delight  the  artistic  senses.  There 
are  numerous  shelves  to  hold  the  many 
things  the  visitor  needs,  hooks  for  clothes 
made  by  nailing  up  forked  sticks  cut  to 
the  proper  length,  or  driving  in  rough 
wooden  pegs,  and  here  and  there  little 
oddities;  a  match  box  of  birch  bark,  an 
etching  on  a  bit  of  fungus,  and  the  like.  A 
broad  porch  springs  from  the  front  of  the  cabin 
where  one  may  sit  or  swing  in  a  hammock. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  man  and  his  wife  or  a 
couple  of  sportsmen  may  be  very  com- 
fortable in  this  little  home,  for  a  long  or 
short  stay,  making  headquarters  for  such 
trips  as  they  desire  to  make  from  time  to 
time. 

The  double  cabins  are  much  the  same, 
only  larger.  There  is  a  main  living  room 
in  the  center  with  the  fireplace  at  the  end, 
and  four  rooms,  each  with  a  bed,  on  the 
sides.  The  porch  is  larger  and  the  roof 
higher,  thereby  letting  in  more  light. 
These  cabins  hold  four,  supposedly,  but 
they  may  hold  eight  comfortably,  and  the 
single  cabins  are  adapted  to  four  persons 
who  are  well  acquainted.  The  dining- 
room  is  a  large  separate  cabin  joined  on  to 
a  kitchen  which  rests  at  the  rear.  The 
rough  tables  are  concealed  with  clean  linen, 
and  plain  crockery  and  knives  answer  as 
well  as  silver  and  china.  The  interior  of 
this  cabin  is  lined  and  there  are  numerous 
trophies — mounted  heads  and  fish,  outlines 
of  big  trout,  bits  of  moss,  birds'  nests, 
birds'  wings,  and  the  like  upon  the  walls 
for  decoration. 

There  is  usually  a  separate  cabin,  or 
casino,  for  general  assembly,  social  even- 
ings, entertainments  and  the  like.  Here 
are  card  tables  and  chairs  invariably,  and 
oftentimes  magazines,  papers  and  some- 
times a  piano.  A  rustic  fireplace  is  a 
central  feature. 

The  food  is  good.  In  the  summer  there 
are  toothsome  fried  trout  three  times  a  day 
if  one  wishes,  and  in  the  autumn  plenty  of 
venison.  A  cow  furnishes  milk,  while  a 
little  garden  supplies  few  or  many  vegetables 
according  to  its  location.  There  are  de- 
licious berries  during  the  summer.  Spark- 
ling spring  water  is  always  found. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  home 
camp  is  entirely  "suitable  for  ladies,"  and 
it    seems    very    queer    to    camp    managers 


that  this  question  is  asked  again  and  again 
each  year,  in  letters. 

The  branch  or  back  camps  are  not  so 
luxuriously  fitted  out,  but  even  ladies  who 
are  fond  of  roughing  it  often  find  their  way 
to  them  and  come  back  delighted.  These 
camps  have  supplies,  but  a  guide  is  neces- 
sary to  visit  them  enjoyably.  This  per- 
sonage does  the  cooking,  paddles  the 
canoe,  shows  where  the  fish  and  game  are, 
and  makes  himself  valuable  as  only  a 
guide  can.  A  cook  stove  helps  the  cuisine 
and  one  forgets  that  the  table  dishes  are 
of  tin,  the  dining  table  covered  with  oil 
cloth,  the  beds  of  boughs,  and  that  blankets 
take  the  pace  of  sheets. 

Farther  "in"  is  the  lean-to  or  tent  and 
the  meals  are  cooked  by  the  camp  fire,  a 
portable  baker  being  used  to  bake  bread. 
The  farther  in  one  goes  the  rougher  becomes 
the  task  and  the  less  the  larder  affords, 
but  the  country  is  wilder  and  fish  and  game 
abound  in  astonishing  numbers.  Here  is 
where  the  sportsman  goes  and  stays  after 
once  tasting  the  wild  life. 

It  is  not  strange  that  year  after  year 
Maine  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  resort 
for  people  who  seek  rest  and  recreation 
as  well  as  sport  with  fish  and  game.  Range- 
ley  and  Moosehead  have  their  hotels,  golf 
links,  tennis  courts  and  every  luxury  to  be 
found  at  any  popular  seashore  or  mountain 
resort,  but  the  sporting  camps  seek  to  cater 
only  to  those  who  love  the  woods  and 
their  solitude,  and  the  magnificent  sport 
which  is  found  all  about,  together  with 
necessary  comforts.  For  a  place  to  rest 
and  escape  the  noise  of  the  city  or  the  con- 
fusion of  the  overpopulated  summer  resort, 
the  camps  have  no  equal. 

As  long  as  satisfactory  legislation  holds  in 
force  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  great 
future  of  northern  Maine  as  a  resort  for  all 
classes  of  people.  The  sporting  season 
is  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  last  of 
June  and  from  September  1st  until  De- 
cember. During  July  and  August  the 
sporting  camp  is  only  such  in  name,  and 
the  proprietor  strives  to  fill  his  cabins 
with  family  parties.  Each  year  the  numbers 
who  come  for  weeks  and  months  during 
this  period  are  increasing.  Maine  sporting 
camps  as  "summer  resorts"  are  as  yet  little 
known,  but  "loving  friends"  are  good 
advertisers. 
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*  These  four  photographs  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter  were  intended  to 
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be  used  in  her  article  in  Outing  for  July  but  were  not  completed  in  time. 


THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    AMERICA'S    CUP    ON 
BRITISH    YACHTING 


By  J.   D.   Bell 


THE  victory  of  the  American  schooner 
yacht  America  over  the  British 
schooners  and  cutters  that  were  en- 
tered against  her  in  the  summer  of  1851  to 
race  in  a  match  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
really  the  advent  of  the  modern  British 
racing  yacht.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  American  yacht  there  were  races  be- 
tween Enghsh,  Irish  and  Scotch  cutters  and 
schooners,  but  these  yachts  were  mainly 
built  for  cruisers,  and  in  build  were  not 
far  in  advance  of  trading  vessels.  One 
notable  exception  was  the  line  of  Leith 
and  London  smacks  or  sloops  which  occa- 
sionally reached  the  unwieldy  size  of  three 
hundred  tons.  To  get  spars  of  sufficient 
size  the  masts  were  built  from  segments 
of  trees  and  the  booms  were  also  so  built 
in  some  cases.  These  vessels  were  mainly 
built  to  carry  passengers  between  Scotland 
and  England  in  opposition  to  the  stage 
coaches,  and  since  speed  was  essential  these 
huge  cutters  seldom  lost  time  entering  a 
port  for  refuge  from  stormy  weather.  Oc- 
casionally record  passages  were  made  by 
the  rival  vessels  of  the  two  companies.  No 
time  was  lost  in  reefing  these  cutters  when 
it  came  on  to  blow.  The  heavy  mainsail 
bopms  were  fitted  with  foot  ropes  like 
square  yards  and  the  crews  scrambled  out 
to  "roust"  in  the  reef  points  as  best  they 
could.  The  revenue  or  custom  house  cut- 
ters were  built  to  catch  smugglers  on  the 
British  coast  and  as  in  the  Leith  and  Lon- 
don sloops  speed  was  an  essential  quahty. 
The  sailing  feats  of  these  cutters  were 
about  the  only  stimulus  our  shipbuilders 
hsld  to  improve  the  build  of  their  vessels 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Ykcht  building  was  but  a  branch  of  ship 
building  at  that  date — and  continued  to 
be  so  well  into  the  century.  Yachts  were 
built  and  rigged  as  brigs  and  Avere  raced 
in  ocean  matches  against  schooners  and 
cutters.  No  time  allowance  was  given  and 
large  yachts  and  small  ones  were  raced  on 
level  terms.  The  designing  of  yachts  was 
altogether  left  to  the  builder.  Racing  cap- 
tains  were   often    seafaring   men   unaccus- 


tomed to  fore  and  aft  canvas,  and  crews 
knew  so  little  about  trimming  sails  that 
the  Volante  cutter,  about  forty  tons,  the 
most  dangerous  opponent  that  raced  round 
the  Isle  of  Wight  against  the  America 
schooner,  carried  a  big  balloon  jib  to  work 
to  windward  with.  When  this  cutter 
opened  out  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  balloon 
jib  buried  her  in  broken  water  and  was 
hauled  down. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  America  schooner 
in  the  English  Channel  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  divide  British  yachts  into 
classes.  Each  yacht  club  made  its  own 
arrangements  and  these  were  as  various 
as  the  clubs  themselves.  Builder's  measure- 
ment was  one  of  the  methods  of  computing 
the  tonnage.  In  yacht  club  cruises  it  was 
sometimes  arranged  that  the  yachts  should 
sail  •  in  port  and  starboard  squadrons,  the 
aim  being  to  introduce  regulations  adopted 
in  the  navy.  This  primitive  chaos  had  not 
altogether  cleared  off  when  the  American 
schooner  yacht  America  arrived  at  Cowes 
from  New  York,  and  provoked  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  at  her  appearance.  She  was 
so  unlike  what  English  yachtsmen  regarded 
as  an  ideal  schooner  yacht  that  the  stranger 
met  with  faint  appreciation.  The  Ameri- 
can visitor  did  not  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  the  old  saying  among  English  sailors, 
that  a  good  vessel  "ought  to  be  ship  shape 
and  have  every  thing  about  her  Bristol 
fashion."  Certainly  the  American  schooner 
was  a  considerable  variation  on  the  vessels 
which  filled  up  the  motley  squadron  of 
yachts  that  were  beaten  by  her  in  the 
contest  for  the  America's  Cup. 

That  the  success  of  the  America  was 
altogether  unaccountable  to  English  Chan- 
nel yachtsmen  was  proven  by  the  very 
diverse  explanations  given  as  the  reason 
for  her  victory.  Among  the  peculiarities 
that  had  been  of  advantage  to  her,  it  was 
said,  was  being  rigged  without  a  foretop- 
mast.  In  consequence  English  schooner 
yachts  sent  their  foretopmasts  ashore  and 
schooners  being  built  were  rigged  without 
them.     The   America   was   raced   with   the 
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sole  of  her  mainsail  laced  to  the  boom  and 
had  her  heavy  foresail  laced  to  a  jackyard. 
This  was  a  recognized  advantage  and  both 
old  and  new  canvas  was  torn  out  of  shape 
to  imitate  the  America's  canvas.  The 
America,  in  the  race  for  the  cup,  carried 
away  an  English-made  jibboom,  adopted 
by  the  advice  of  English  yachtsmen,  and  it 
was  observed  luffed  out  to  windward  better 
without  it.  Instead  of  jibbooms  English 
schooner  yachts  began  to  adopt  running 
or  cutter  bowsprits. 

The  salient  point  of  the  hull  of  the  Amer- 
ica which  attracted  the  attention  of  British 
yacht  builders  and  British  yachtsmen  was 
the  length  and  sharpness  of  her  bow  in 
comparison  to  the  bows  of  British  yachts 
and  her  victory  was  mainly  attributed  to 
her  long  bow;  consequently  there  was  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  build  of  British 
yachts.  Those  being  built  had  longer  and 
sharper  bows  designed  for  them  while  many 
old  yachts  were  opened  out  forward  and 
had  longer  and  sharper  bows  built  on  to 
them.  This  adoption  of  the  America's  bow- 
was  at  once  discovered  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement. The  older  yachts  thus  treated 
were  .so  much  improved  that  they  were 
able  to  beat  yachts  which  had  regularly 
beaten  them.  But  the  improvements  in- 
troduced by  the  America  were  overdone. 
The  imitation  as  usual  was  carried  the 
length  of  being  an  exaggeration  and  won- 
derful abortions  were  built  which  haunted 
British  regattas  for  years  afterwards.  The 
old-fashioned  rule  of  British  shipbuilding 
prescribed  "the  cod  head  and  mackerel 
tail"  as  the  correct  formula — but  it  was 
abandoned  for  the  more  recent  belief  that 
the  rule  ought  to  read  the  reverse  way. 
Long  and  sharp  bows  with  comparatively 
heavy  quarters  became  the  fashion — espe- 
cially among  English  Channel  yacht  builders. 
The  explanation  offered  was  that  powerful 
quarters  were  wanted  to  carry  the  main- 
sail and  the  mainsail  boom  in  breezy  weather. 
One  consequence  was  the  building  of  schoon- 
ers and  cutters  that  were  exceptionally 
fast  in  reaching  but  did  not  show  in  turn- 
ing to  windward.  Since  the  schooner  Amer- 
ica beat  some  of  our  fastest  cutters  going 
to  windward  her  build  must  have  been 
misunderstood. 

Wanhill  of  Poole,  one  of  the  best  English 
Channel  builders,  built  many  fast  yachts 
which  were  notable  for  their  speed  in  reach- 
ing and  running,  the  most  famous  of  these 


being  the  Egeria  owned  by  Mr.  MulhoUand, 
which  carried  off  among  other  prizes  sev- 
eral Queen's  Cups.  What  resemblance  Ege- 
ria may  have  had  to  the  America  has  never 
been  discussed,  but  like  the  fastest  British 
yachts  she  must  have  shown  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  American  build.  Dan  Hatcher 
of  Southampton  built  many  fast  forty- 
ton  cutters,  the  fastest  of  these  being  the 
Norman.  This  cutter  was  a  long  stride  in 
what  has  proved  to  be  the  right  direction. 
In  designing  her  Hatcher  must  have  had 
in  his  mind  the  American  centerboard  cut- 
ter Truant,  the  success  of  which  in  this 
country  occasioned  the  exclusion  of  cen- 
terboard yachts  from  our  regatta  pro- 
grammes. The  Norman  had  a  long  and 
shallow  hull  with  a  keel  so  thin  that  it 
looked  little  more  than  dead  wood.  This 
cutter's  keel  was  in  fact  a  modern  fin  or 
fixed  centerboard  and  may  have  had  some 
lead  bolted  on  its  lower  edge.  Her  success 
was  at  times  phenomenal  but  Hatcher  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  her  build  had  much 
to  do  with  it  for  he  went  back  to  his  earlier 
designs  and  the  yachts  he  built  afterwards 
were  not  so  successful  as  Norman  had  been. 
Of  course  the  edict  against  centerboard 
yachts  arrested  experimental  improvements, 
and  followed  up  as  it  has  been  by  the 
restrictive  legislation  of  our  Yacht  Racing 
Association,  progress,  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  Association,  has  been  virtually  brought 
to  a  standstill. 

The  prejudice  against  lead  ballast,  amount- 
ing to  something  like  a  superstition,  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  progress  in  the  building 
of  British  racing  yachts,  in  the  Clyde  espe- 
cially. The  difficulty  of  carrying  racing 
canvas  without  it  can  be  well  understood. 
English  yachts  were  carrying  it  in  moder- 
ate quantities  and  obtaining  the  benefit, 
before  the  Clyde  builders  and  owners  got 
reconciled  to  it. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Watson  discovered  at  an  early 
date  that  lead  and  canvas  were  leading 
factors  towards  success  and  without  preju- 
dices himself  he  put  his  conviction  to  the 
test  in  his  earlier  yachts.  But  it  was  not 
tiU  he  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Paisley,  to  design  the  ninety-ton  steel  cutter 
Vanduara,  built  at  Glasgow  in  1880,  that 
Mr.  Watson  felt  assured  that  the  stability 
that  would  ensure  speed  could  be  obtained 
by  the  free  use  of  lead.  Vanduara  was  a 
success  and  in  her  design  Mr.  Watson  dis- 
closed an  originality  that  has  not  forsaken 
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him.  This  cutter,  unhke  the  other  yachts 
in  her  class,  showed  no  hollow  lines  in  her 
bow,  and  it  was  obvious  that  her  fore  body 
was  fuller  and  more  powerful  than  usual 
in  cutters  of  her  size.  In  fine  weather  she 
was  fast  to  windward,  but  it  was  in  a  breeze 
and  head  sea  she  showed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. She  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful 
cutter  in  bad  weather — and  head  winds — 
and  her  best  qualities  have  marked  Mr. 
Watson's  cutters  that  followed.  Mr.  Beavor 
Webb's  challenger  Genesta  was  fast  all  round 
but  her  best  points  were  running  and  reach- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  these  were  the  Aveakest 
points  of  the  Vanduara.  But  Mr.  Beavor 
Webb's  Genesta  started  a  new  era  in  the 
building  of  cup  challengers.  The  previous 
challengers  Cambria,  Livonia  and  Lady 
Dufferin  were,  of  course,  schooners,  and  the 
rig  was  very  properly  abandoned  for  the 
fastest  of  all  rigs,  the  cutter  rig.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Sutton's  challenger  Genesta,  was  followed 
by  Lieutenant  Henn's  cutter  Galatea,  and 
after  a  pause  by  Sir  James  Bell's  Thistle, 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson  and  built 
at  Glasgow  by  Messrs.  Henderson.  Thistle 
like  her  predecessors  was  a  keel  cutter  and 
was  beaten  by  the  defender  Volunteer,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Burgess.  Thistle  showed 
more  speed  than  Volunteer  running  before 
the  wind  but  the  American  defender  beat 
this  challenger  badly  turning  to  windward. 
Thistle  was,  of  course,  a  keel  cutter  with  a 
comparatively  shallow  draught,  while  the 
Volunteer  was  fitted  with  a  deep  center- 
board  Avhich  provided  much  more  lateral 
resistance  than  the  draught  of  the  Thistle. 
Lord  Dunraven  followed  with  his  cutter 
Valkyrie  L  which  like  the  other  British 
cutters  that  were  challengers  was  a  keel 
cutter,  but  after  trial  races  with  British 
yachts  it  was  found  that  she  had  neither 
the  speed  nor  the  tonnage  to  fit  her  for 
the  contest  with  an  American  defender  of 
the  cup.  Lord  Dunraven  resolved  to 
build  a  second  Valkyrie  and  challenge  with 
her.  Meantime  Mr.  Watson  Avas  thinking 
out  how  the  American  centerboard  could 
be  circumvented,  and  designed  Valkyrie  II. 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  he  had 
arrived  at.  If  the  whole  of  the  lead  ballast 
the  second  Valkyrie  required  were  bolted 
to  a  deeper  keel  than  any  previous  chal- 
lenger had  been  designed  with,  she  would 
have  greater  stability  than  any  American 
defender  built  with  a  centerboard  that 
could  neither  be  dropped  nor  raised  with 


sixty  or  seventy  tons  of  lead  attached  to 
it.  Herreshoff,  undaunted  by  the  difficulty, 
built  the  defender  Vigilant  with  a  center- 
board,  believing  no  doubt  that  the  ballast 
required  for  stability  could  be  carried  on 
the  hull. 

Valkyrie  II.  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
encountered  the  Vigilant.  In  the  final  race 
between  the  challenger  and  the  defender, 
Valkyrie  II.  in  a  good  breeze  reached  the 
turning  mark  about  five  minutes  ahead  of 
Vigilant.  In  the  run  home  Vigilant' s  center- 
board  was,  of  course,  raised  and  perhaps 
she  might  have  caught  Valkyrie  but  the 
crew  of  Valkyrie  made  this  easier  by  the 
bungle  they  made  in  setting  the  cutter's 
spinnaker.  Vigilant's  visit  to  Britain  and 
her  encounter  with  Mr.  Watson's  cutter  Bri- 
tannia finally  dispelled  the  American  belief 
in  centerboards  for  racing  yachts,  and 
Herreshoff' s  Defender  was  built  without  one. 

After  Mr.  Watson  disposed  of  the  Ameri- 
can centerboard  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  another  and  greater  difficulty,  which 
was  to  design  a  keel  cutter  that  would  be 
faster  than  any  American  keel  cutter  that 
could  be  built.  Lord  Dunraven's  second 
challenge  was  given  and  accepted  and  Mr. 
Watson  designed  Valkyrie  III.  This  cutter 
was  designed  as  an  improvement  on  Val- 
kyrie II.,  of  course,  as  well  as  an  advance 
on  Watson's  cutter  Britannia  which  showed 
superior  speed  to  Valkyrie  II.  before  that 
cutter  sailed  for  New  York  to  engage  in 
the  Cup  race.  Valkyrie  III.  was  hurriedly 
launched  to  have  time  for  some  trial  races 
with  Britannia  in  the  Clyde  before  leaving 
for  New  York.  Through  some  miscal- 
culation it  was  found  that  the  aew  Valkyrie 
was  trimmed  down  by  the  head  and  in 
consequence  made  a  bad  show  in  a  Clyde 
breeze.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy 
this  by  putting  about  ten  tons  of  loose 
lead  into  the  cutter  to  trim  her  down  by  the 
stern.  This  haphazard  alteration  effected 
a  great  improvement  in  speed,  and  in  a 
fair  trial  with  Britannia  over  a  fifty-mile 
course  in  the  Clyde  beat  that  cutter  by  a 
considerable  margin.  Mr.  Harry  K.  Horn, 
of  The  Field,  the  best  judge  we  have  ever 
had  of  the  performances  of  racing  yachts, 
was  watching  this  trial  of  speed  between 
Valkyrie  III.  and  Britannia  and  was  talking 
with  me  while  the  race  was  being  finished. 
I  asked  him  for  the  most  accurate  opinion 
he  could  give  of  the  comparative  speed 
of    the    two     cutters.     He     replied:  "My 
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opinion  is  that  over  a  fifty-mile  course  in 
moderate  weather  Valkyrie  III.  is  twenty 
minutes  faster  than  Britannia."  I  never 
asked  Mr.  Watson  whether  or  not  the 
Valkyrie  required  any  more  ballast  than 
Avhat  was  in  her  keel,  but  if  not  the  cutter 
was  handicapped  by  the  weight  of  the  ad- 
ditional ten  tons  of  lead. 

In  the  last  match  between  the  Defender 
and  Valkyrie  III.  the  latter  was  started 
with  her  boom  well  over  her  quarter,  a 
mistake  the  crew  of  Defender  quickly  de- 
tected and  made  use  of. 

Shamrock  I.,  the  next  challenger,  started 
with  high  expectations  of  success,  which 
were  not  realized.  Mr.  William  Fife,  Junior, 
the  designer  of  the  cutter,  had  a  great 
reputation  as  designer  and  builder  of  65- 
foot  raters,  the  Isolde  and  the  Senta  being 
his  best.  Both  of  these  successful  cutters  have 
found  American  owners.  Mr.  Fife  has  had 
great  experience  in  the  designing  and 
building  of  racing  yachts  from  five-tonners 
upwards,  and  has  won  a  fine  reputation 
for  speed  as  well  as  workmanship.  His 
52-foot  cutters,  the  successors  of  our  twenty- 
ton  class,  have  been  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful. The  yawl  Ailsa,  recently  pur- 
chased by  an  American,  and  Shamrock  I., 
are  the  two  largest  yachts  Mr.  Fife  has  de- 
signed. Under  Captain  Wringe's  charge 
Ailsa  finally  got  on  level  terms  with  Britan- 
nia, but  before  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  she  could  do  under  her  cutter 
rig  the  interference  of  the  Yacht  Racing 
Association  with  the  time  allowance  to  be 
given  by  large  cutters  compelled  the  Ailsa 
to  have  her  rig  shifted  to  the  yawl  rig. 
Since  the  Axlsa  has  been  purchased  by  an 
American  owner,  American  yachtsmen  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  testing  her  speed. 

The  racing  career  oi  Ailsa  and  Valkyrie  III. 
having  been  cut  short  by  the  legislation 
of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association,  the 
designing  and  building  of  challengers  for 
the  America's  Cup  offered  the  only  outlet 
for  the  improvement  of  our  national  rig — 
the  cutter's  rig — as  effectually  embodied 
in  yachts   of   100  tons  or   over,    and  Sir 


Thomas  Lipton's  challenge  to  race  for  the 
Cup  promised  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  fore- 
.  bodings  over  the  decay  of  our  national 
sport.  From  the  remarks  I  have  made 
Sir  Thomas  was  perfectly  warranted  in  com- 
missioning Mr.  William  Fife  to  design 
Shamrock  I.,  and  from  the  earlier  trials 
between  this  cutter  and  the  defender 
Columbia  it  seemed  evident  that  whichever 
cutter  won  the  finish  would  be  a  very  close 
one.  That  it  was  not  so  was  a  great  vexa- 
tion to  Clyde  yachtsmen  at  any  rate.  One 
peculiarity  in  connection  with  the  racing 
between  Columbia  and  Shamrock  was  that 
no  observer  appeared  quite  certain  as  to 
the  best  points  of  either  yacht.  If  Fife's 
racing  cutters  have  one  special  merit  it  is 
fast  reaching,  but  apparently  Shamrock 
had  no  exceptional  merit  in  this  direction. 
At  times  Shamrock  showed  she  could  not 
lay  as  high  a  wind  as  Columbia,  and  in  a 
breeze  this  was  very  evident. 

In  the  Clyde  there  remained  the  conviction 
that  with  some  alterations  Shamrock  could 
renew  the  contest  with  a  successful  result, 
but  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  closed  the  debate 
by  expressing  his  determination  to  renew 
the  challenge  and  build  a  new  challenger. 
Mr.  Watson  accepted  the  commission  to 
build  the  new  challenger,  and  in  preparing 
his  design  was  guided  by  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments in  a  large  tank  built  by  Messrs. 
Denny  of  Dumbarton  in  their  yard  for  test- 
ing the  models  of  the  many  fast  steamers 
they  have  built;  These  experiments  seem 
to  have  satisfied  Mr.  Watson  on  various 
points,  one  of  which  was  that  the  very 
sharp  bow  with  which  our  yachts  are  built 
does  not  insure  exceptional  speed  through 
the  water.  Further,  that  a  round  side 
rather  ■  than  the  flat  side  with  which  our 
yachts  have  been  built  is  no  hindrance  to 
speed,  ensures  stability,  gives,  increased 
power  to  the  helm,  enables  a  vessel  to  stay 
more  rapidly,  and,  generally  speaking, 
improves  her  work  to  windward.  Of  course 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
these  points  have  been  gained  in  the  new 
cutter. 


RO  QUE  — MODERN    CROQUET 

By  W.  H.  Wahly,  One  Time  Champion 


AFTER  a  national  tournament  less 
than  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  before 
the  name  of  the  game  was  changed 
to  roque,  Harpers  Weekly,  in  commenting 
upon  the  meet,  had  this  to  say:  "Only  a 
bold  man  would  dare  to  be  known  nowadays 
as  the  croquet  champion.  Proficiency  in 
that  sport  has  come  to  be  rated  by  the  vulgar 
in  the  same  class  of  accomplishment  as 
superior  skill  in  tatting.  Young  persons 
smile  incredulously  when  their  elders  recall 
the  time  when  strong  men  took  hold  of 
croquet  and  played  it  hard  all  day,  and 
believed  that  they  were  having  sport.  Yet 
the  thing  did  happen  thirty  years  ago, 
and  modern  croquet  is  a  better  game  than 
croquet  was  then  and  fitter  to  inspire  a 
champion's  zeal."  Roque,  as  perhaps  a 
few  know,  is  a  game  which  has  been  slowly 
evolved  from  the  old  game  of  croquet, 
still  played  in  various  forms  upon  the  lawns 
of  many  farmhouses  and  even  given  favor 
in  some  of  our  towns  among  the  ladies  and 
children,  niore  from  the  fact  that  it  presents 
an  opportunity  for  a  good  frolic  than  as  a 


means  of  displaying  a  completely  planned 
and  thoroughly  thought  out  exhibition  of 
skill. 

In  the  mind  of  one  who  as  a  boy  knew 
croquet  arises  a  vision  of  hilly  lawns,  wire 
arches  or  possibly  barrel  hoops  from  a 
foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  width,  wooden 
balls,  driven  by  long-handled  mallets  with 
ridiculously  short  heads,  and  a  crowd  of 
laughing,  frolicking  children.  His  picture 
of  croquet  is  lifelike  enough  to  speak,  but 
to  roque  it  bears  but  a  slight  family  re- 
semblance. It  was  this  feeling  of  preju- 
dice against  the  old  game  that  influenced 
the  National  Association  to  change  the 
name  to  roque  in  the  hope  that  under  a 
new  designation  the  modern  scientific  game 
might  attain  to  greater  respect  in  the  world 
of  sport.  Happily  for  the  game  and  those 
interested  in  its  development,  prejudice  is 
due  alone  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  methods  of  play  in  vogue  to- 
day. Wherever  roque  has  gained  a  foot- 
hold it  has  become  popular  with  those 
who  enjoy  a  sport  which  affords  some  of  the 
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excitement  of  lawn  tennis,  and  requires 
equal  skill. 

The  origin  of  croquet  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, but  though  the  exact  date  is  con- 
siderably in  dispute,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  owe  its  birth  to  the  land  of  duel- 
lists and  royal  pretenders.  From  France 
croquet  found  its  way  into  Ireland  some 
time  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  still 
in  a  very  crude  form,  and  differing  very 
radically  from  the  game  of  even  1850  or 
1851,  which  dates  are  relied  upon  by  some 
English  authorities  as  those  marking  the 
introduction  of  the  game  into  England. 
There  are  many  to-day,  however,  who 
remember  seeing  a  primitive  croquet  played 
in  England  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Irish  gave  the  game 
to  the  English  shortly  after  it  became 
known  to  themselves;  for  whoever  knew 
an  Irishman  to  keep  a  good  thing  to  him- 
self very  long.  In  England,  croquet,  as  it 
is  still  called  there,  has  made  but  few 
changes  in  general  methods  of  play,  and 
these,  in  accordance  with  English  tra- 
ditions, have  been  most  conservative. 
They  still  play  with  long-handled  mallets 
and  wooden  balls  upon  grass  -  covered 
grounds,  though  they  have  narrowed  and 
changed  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  arches.  In  many  parts  of  England, 
as  at  Wimbledon  where  public  mxatches 
have  been  held  since  1867,  croquet  is 
played  upon  turf  tennis  courts,  which  w'hile 
insuring  a  generally  level  surface,  do  not 
admit  of  such  fine  and  delicate  play  as  the 
dirt  courts  employed  in  American  roque. 
This  difference  in  methods  has  prevented 
the  acceptance  of  challenges  received  from 
the  Englishmen. 

One  of  the  skilful  features  of  the  American 
game  is  the  carom  shot,  which  is  lacking  in 
the  English  game  because  of  there  being 
no  cushion  or  border  ujoon  which  to  make  it. 
Using  the  playing  ball  to  drive  another, 
by  a  'single  stroke,  into  position  is  another 
important  factor  in  the  American  game 
not  nearly  so  general  abroad  where  turf 
courts  offer  more  resistance  than  lightly 
sanded  prepared  surfaces  of  clay  or  dirt 
used  in  this  country. 

With  international  golf,  tennis,  cricket 
and  boat  races,  it  is  to  be  regretted  we 
cannot  institute  and  maintain  a  healthy 
rivalry  in  roque  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  of  the  earth ; 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  few  rapidly 


passing  years  will  have  convinced  the 
Englishman  of  the  superiority  of  the 
character  of  roque  played  in  America. 

Practically  taking  up  croquet  where  the 
English  stand  to-day  with  it,  something 
like  four  or  five  decades  ago,  the  idea  was 
con(!eived  of  constructing  a  specially  pre- 
pared court  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
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the  accuracy  of  play,  and  grounds  were 
built  of  clay  without  a  blade  of  grass  upon 
them.  These  courts  were  levelled  with 
great  care  and  enclosed  by  running  a  plank 
iDorder  about  them  in  a  general  rectangular 
form.  The  arches  were  of  necessity  nar- 
rowed and  their  number  increased  to  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  game.  Men  of 
brain  demand  both  in  business  and  pleasure 
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that  whatever  engages  their  time  and  at- 
tention shall  require  the  exercise  of  in- 
genuity and  skill.  It  is  from  this  class 
roque  is  constant!}^  recruiting,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore  that  the 
game  has  so  constantly  improved,  that 
to-day  it  is,  to  quote  from  the  London 
Spectator,  "fairly  described  as  the  most 
scientific  of  outdoor  games.  It  is,  they 
say,   more   exciting   and   more   intellectual 


than  golf,  and  involves  the  very  maximum 
of  pressure  on  the  nerves  and  temper 
allowable  by  the  regulations  of  civilized 
society."  This  was  said  by  a  London  paper 
about  the  game  as  played  at  Wimbledon. 
What  then  would  be  its  comment  upon 
roque  as  played  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Wash- 
ington or  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  upon  courts 
as  level  and  smooth  as  a  billiard  table, 
with  vulcanized  rubber  balls  of  a  regu- 
lation diameter  of  SJ  inches,  which  must 
be  played  through  steel  arches  (sunk  in 
heavy  buried  wooden  blocks)  the  narrowest 
of  which  allow  a  leeway  of  but  \  of  an  inch. 
In  order  to  make  still  more  difficult  these 
already  difficult  arches,  the  steel  is  care- 
fully selected  to  secure  sensitiveness  to  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  ball.  Instead  of 
long-handled  mallets  a  shorter  handled 
and  much  heavier  instrument  is  used  in 
roque.  To  the  uninitiated  instrument  may 
seem  hardly  the  proper  word.  None  the 
less  it  is  used  advisedly  to  describe  the 
exactness  and  accuracy  of  the  nickelled 
steel  bands  securing  the  ivory  or  vul- 
canized rubber  face  on  the  one  end  of  the 
mallet  head  and  the  soft  rubber  face  of  the 
other  end.  The  handle  of  the  modern 
mallet  is  a  steel  rod  with  a  shell  of  wood 
about  it  for  a  more  reliable  grip  and  varies 
in  length  according  to  individual  taste 
from  10  to  16  or  even  18  inches,  while  the 
heads  range  in  diameter  from  1|-  to  2f 
inches  and  in  length  from  7  to  10  inches. 
The  weights  differ  quite  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  the  mallets,  the  former  ranging 
from  1^  to  2^  pounds,  while  as  much  as 
$15  or  $17  may  be  paid  for  a  single  mallet. 
The  border  or  timber  which  marks  the 
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court  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  feature 
in  which  the  game  of  to-day  differs  from 
that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the 
possibilities  of  carom  shots  were  undreamed. 
The  original  use  of  the  plank  border  was 
simply  to  confine  the  balls  and  consequently 
the  play,  within  the  regulation  court  space, 
which  was  45  by  80  feet  until  a  compara- 
tively few  years  ago  when  the  dimensions 
were  reduced  to  a  plot  36  by  72  feet.  The 
old  border  had  corner  pieces  18  inches  in 
length  which  were  placed  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  four  rectangles  of  the  court,  but  when 
the  size  of  the  ground  was  reduced  the 
short  corner  pieces  were  replaced   by   ones 


during  the  day,  and  no  play  is  attempted 
until  after  sunset.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  carom  shot  and  the  rubber  cushion, 
the  favorite  jump  shot  of  some  of  the  best 
players  has  to  a  great  extent  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  the  more  scientific  and  skilful 
bank  shot  been  substituted.  The  jump 
shot  was  effected  by  striking  the  ball 
smartly  upon  the  top  and  slightly  to  the 
rear  of  the  center  and  was  used  when  no 
straight  shot  for  a  ball  presented  itself  by 
reason  of  the  intervening  arch  or  arches. 
This  blow  caused  the  ball  to  bury  itself 
slightly  in  the  surface  of  the  court,  and 
in  starting  away  from  the  mallet  rise  to  a 
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eight  feet  long,  which,  to  borrow  a  billiard 
term,  are  calculated  to  give  greater  op- 
portimity  for  round-the-table  play.  With 
the  other  changes  which  the  progressive 
spirit  of  its  devotees  have  demanded  came 
the  heavy  timber  border  permitting  of 
carom  or  bank  shots,  and  this  development 
has  gone  on  until  to-day  the  most  pro- 
gressive clubs  have  equipped  their  courts 
with  rubber  cushions,  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  those  on  billiard  and  pool  tables. 
Electric  lights  in  many  places  are  used 
where  play  after  dark  is  desired,  and  this 
makes  the  game  enjoyable  in  climates 
where  the  midsummer  sun  has  great  power 


hight  sometimes  sufficient  to  leap  suc- 
cessfully over  an  arch  perhaps  a  dozen 
or  fourteen  feet  distant  and  strike  a  ball 
beyond. 

Rubber  borders  have  added  almost  in- 
finitely to  the  possibilities  of  the  game, 
and  plays  are  now  frequently  made  which, 
considering  the  amount  of  ground  over 
which  the  ball  travels,  surprise  even  a 
billiardist  with  their  accuracy.  Single, 
double  and  even  triple  caroms  are  frequent 
occurrences  between  expert  players  in  the 
hard  fought  contests.  The  similarity  of 
roque  to  billiards  may  be  emphasized  by 
the  very  significant  and  generally  accepted 
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fact  that  knights  of  the  cue  are  conspicu- 
ously successful  upon  courts  admitting  of 
carom  play  especially  if  these  are  equipped 
with  rubber  cushions.  The  cushion  gener- 
ally and  the  rubber  ones  more  particularly 
have  made  less  secure  the  practice  of  "  tjdng 
up,"  which  is  a  similar  move  to  "wiring" 
the  opponent's  next  playing  ball,  so  that 
when  the  player  has  advanced  as  far  as  he 
can  upon  that  turn  of  play  and  is  obliged 
to  stop,  his  opponent's  "hot  ball"  is  in 
such  a  position  that  he  is  unable  to  shoot 
straight  at  any  of  the  other  balls.  In 
such  a  situation  the  ]-)layer  of  the  involved 
ball  must  betake  himself  to  the  cushion 
and  if  skilful   enough   he  may   secure  the 


balls  on  a  carom.  A  few  of  the  caroms 
most  frequently  seen  are  illustrated  below. 
The  one  rmmbered  3  is  made  by  using  the 
soft  rubber  end  of  the  mallet  and  giving  a 
quick  "iDuU  in"  just  as  the  ball  is  struck, 
imparting  to  it  the  "English"  or  twist 
which  brings  it  back  at  a  seemingly  im- 
possible angle. 

With  improvement  of  playing  para- 
phernalia, rules,  of  course,  have  undergone 
changes,  but  through  the  organization  in 
1882  in  New  York  city  of  the  National 
Roque  Association  of  America,  the  prin- 
cipal clubs  are  now  playing  under  a  uniform 
code,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  Avith  the 
situation  in  England,  where  there  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  concerted  action  by  the 
various  clubs. 

Unlike  the  old  game  of  croquet,  but  two 
players  ordinarily  participate  in  roque, 
each  playing  two  balls. 

Among  the  many  things  necessary  to 
possess  in  order  to  excel  in  roque  is  the 
ability  to  hit  the  balls  Avhen  opportunity 
presents,  even  though  the  coveted  ball  be 
distant  possibly  sixty  feet;  yet  the  most 
brilliant  long  shot  cannot  expect  to  win 
roque  laurels  unless  he  is  a  fairly  good 
general  withal.  In  fact  some  of  the  most 
successful  players  of  the  game  to-day 
have  not  won  their  high  places  by  con- 
spicuous abilit}^  in  hitting  at  long  range, 
but  rather  by  superiority  in  planning  and 
executing  their  plays  well  and  safely,  after 
getting  possession  of  the  balls. 

At  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  third  week  in 
August  of  each  year,  is  held  the  annual 
championship,  and  entries  come  from  as 
far  Avest  as  California  and  as  far  south 
as  Florida  to  contest  for  first  honors  and 
to  enjoy  the  many  pleasures  incident  to 
these  great  roque  gatherings. 

Roque,  in  its  high  state  of  development, 
is  essentially  a  young  man's  game,  as  the 
last  half  dozen  tourneys  have  emphatically 
demonstrated.  There  are,  of  course,  not- 
able examples  of  men  in  middle  life  yet 
to  be  reckoned  Avith  in  any  contest  for 
first  honors,  but  a  steady  nerve  and  a 
clear  and  correct  eye  command  a  high 
premium,  and  these  qualities  come  most 
naturally,  of  course,  from  the  young. 


*Showing  some  of  the  cushion  or  bank  shots  most  frequently  made,  from  involved  positions  either  m  or 
behind  the  wickets . 

1,1,1.     Single  banks  for  balls  at   the    "cage"    or   center  wicket.       2,  Single   bank    employmg   left-hand 
"English"  for  balls  wired  across  the   "cage."     3.  Single  bank  with  left  hand  "Enghsh"  for  balls  in  the  "cage. 
4.  Double  bank  for  balls  at  the  "cage."     5.  Double  bank  for  balls  behind  the  7th  arch.     6.  Triple  bank  for  balla 
near  the  5th  arch . 
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By  S.   W.    Barnaby 

(Of   the   Messrs.    Thornycrofts; 


THE  line  of  progress  in  the  construction 
of  steam  yachts,  both  large  and 
small,  has  been,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  direction  of  increase  of  speed. 
Thirty  yeai's  ago  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  very  lai'ge  yachts  like  the  Mahroussa, 
designed  by  0.  W.  Lang  for  the  late  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  which  attained  the  high  rate  of 
speed  of  18.5  knots,  the  large  majority  of 
seagoing  yachts  had  a  speed  of  about  10 
knots.  The  Mahroussa  was  400  feet  in 
length  over  all,  42  feet  in  beam,  and  29 
feet  in  depth.  She  drew  fifteen  feet  of 
water,  and  had  the  oscillating  paddle  en- 
gines introduced  by  Messrs.  John  Penn  & 
Sons,    surely    the     most    interesting    type 


of  engine  to  watch  in  motion  ever  con- 
structed. They  developed  6,400  horse- 
power with  a  steam  pressure  of  thirty  pounds 
and  ran  at  twenty-six  and  a  half  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  boilers  were  of  course  of 
the  old  tank  type.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  coal  were  carried.  She  was  consid- 
ered a  marvelous  success  in  her  time,  but  her 
load  displacement  was  over  4,000  tons,  and 
the  price  of  such  a  vessel  put  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  very  wealthy  people. 

It  was  thought  to  be  impossible  at  that 
date  to  drive  small  launches  at  a  very  high 
speed.  With  the  proportion  of  length  to 
beam,  which  was  then  in  fashion,  common 
observation  had  shown  that  the  power,  re- 
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quired  to  force  them  to  a  high  speed  grew  at 
an  alarmingly  rapid  rate.  After  a  certain 
speed  was  reached,  which  was  roughly  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  the  length,  that  is,  say 
seven  knots  in  a  fifty-foot  boat,  or  ten  knots 
in  a  100-foot  boat,  increase  of  engine  power 
seemed  to  have  but  little  effect  on  the  speed. 


It  caused  the  boat's  bow  to  stand  up  on  end, 
and  produced  large  waves,  in  the  creation  of 
which  the  engine  power  was  uselessly  ex- 
pended. 

In  1872,  Mr.  John  I.  Thornycroft  sur- 
prised everyone  by  the  results  he  obtained 
with  the  Miranda,  a  steel  steam  launch  built 
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for  Lord  Clarence  Paget.  These  were  first 
authoritatively  announced  to  the  world  by 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  who  had  made  ex- 
periments with  the  launch  which  he  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  Although 
only  fifty  feet  long  the  Miranda  attained  a 
speed  of  nearly  nineteen  miles  an  hour,  which 
said  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  "  even  in  these 
days  would  be  considered  very  good  for  the 
finest  seagoing  steamers,  and  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  impossible  unless  the  ves- 
sels were  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in  length." 
The  speed  was  achieved  by  adopting  a  suit- 
able proportion  of  length  to  beam,  by  build- 


ing the  hull  of  very  light  steel  plates  and 
angles,  the  latter  being  specially  rolled  in 
sections  not  hitherto  in  the  market,  by  using 
very  fast  running  engines,  five  hundred  and 
fifty  revolutions  per  minute,  of  very  light 
construction  with  wrought  steel  columns, 
quite  novel  at  the  time,  high  steam  pressure, 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  by  intro- 
ducing a  type  of  boiler  which  had  up  to  then 
only  been  used  on  railways,  and  known  as 
the  "Locomotive."  All  these  devices,  how- 
ever, although  they  were  an  enormous  ad- 
vance on  what  had  been  done  before,  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  enable  a  small  boat  of 
the  size  of  the  Miranda  to  attain  such  a  high 
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speed  if  it  were  not  that  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  behavior  of  the  vessel  when  forced 
very  hard,  which  at  that  time  was  not  sus- 
pected. 

It  was  known  that  a  curious  phenomenon 
occurred  in  connection  with  towing  light 
barges  in  a  canal.  If  the  horses  were  whipped 
up  to  a  canter,  the  barge  was  caused  to  ride 
upon  the  top  of  a  wave  which  traveled  along 
with  it,  and  the  resistance  was  then  much 
less  than  at  a  considerably  lower  speed.  But 
this  " canal"  wave,  or  "  wave  of  translation," 
as  it  is  called,  can  only  be  formed  in  a  con- 
fined channel  or  in  shallow  water.  Under 
special  circumstances,  when  the  depth  of 
water  under  the  keel  of  a  boat  bears  a 
certain  relation  to  the  speed,  the  boat  will 
travel  more  freely  as  it  runs  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave  of  translation  something  like  the 
canal  barge  does,  although  the  usual  effect 
of  shoal  water  is  to  increase  the  resistance 
and  cause  the  boat  to  drag  more  heavily. 

The  improvement  which  takes  place  in 


the  behavior  of  small  vessels,  forced  at  a 
high  speed  in  deep  water,  is  due  to  a  differ- 
ent cause.  The  rate  at  which  the  resistance 
of  the  vessel  increases  with  the  speed  under- 
goes a  change  after  a  certain  stage  has  been 
reached.  Every  additional  half-knot  after 
that  point  has  been  passed  becomes  easier  to 
get,  instead  of  more  difficult.  The  Miranda 
was  the  first  boat  to  get  over  the  hill,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  continue  to  get  steeper 
and  steeper!  Many  people  think  that  the 
improvement  is  due  to  the  boat  lifting  her- 
self partly  out  of  the  water.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  boats  built  of  a  suitable  form 
could  be  made  to  rise  in  the  water  and  skim 
upon  the  surface,  as  an  oyster  shell  will  do, 
if  sufficiently  powerful  engines  could  be  put 
into  them  to  give  them  a  speed  high  enough 
in  proportion  to  their  length.  The  punt- 
shaped  boats,  with  fiat  bottoms,  used  on 
Canadian  water  shutes  are  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. The  velocity  given  to  them  during 
their  descent   of  the  incline  is  sufficiently 
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great  to  make  them  skim  the  surface  and 
buck  along  the  water  for  many  yards,  and 
small  boats  can  be  towed  at  a  speed  which 
will  make  them  do  the  same  thing,  the  dis- 
placement being  very  much  reduced,  and 
the  pull  on  the  tow  line  being  actually  less 
than  at  lower  speeds  before  lifting  takes 
place.  Model  boats  have  been  driven  in 
this  way  on  the  surface  by  a  rocket  tube 
discharging  over  the  stern.  A  cannon  ball 
which  ricochets  along  the  surface  may  be 
likened  to  a  vessel  having  an  enormous  speed 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  has  indeed 
been  well  said  by  Lord  Kelvin  that  "If  a 
horse  could  gallop  fast  enough  it  could  gallop 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  without  sinking 
in."  We  may  yet  see  steam  launches  ap- 
proaching this  condition  when  engineers 
have  succeeded  in  getting  much  more  power 
out  of  a  ton  of  machinery  than  is  got  at 
present. 

M.  Raoul  Pictet,  the  French  chemist, 
built  a  vessel  intended 
to  skim  upon  the  sur- 
face, but  he  failed  be- 
cause the  power  he 
could  obtain  from  a 
given  weight  of  ma- 
chinery was  altogether 
inadequate.  The  bot- 
tom of  his  boat  was 
formed  of  three  wedges, 
the  idea  being  that  the 
inclined  surfaces  would 
cause  the  boat  to  rise. 
If  this  is  ever  achieved 
it  will  only  be  in  smooth 
water,  and  there  will 
always  be  some  danger  of  capsizing  as  the 
stability  when  skimming  is  not  very  great, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  before-mentioned 
water-shute  punts. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  a  lifting  occurs 
in  some  degree  at  the  speeds  now  attained, 
there  seems  to  be  little  direct  evidence  of  it. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  rising  of  the  boat  above 
the  undisturbed  water-level,  due  to  her 
being  lifted  on  the  back  of  a  wave  which 
the  bow  sometimes  overhangs,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  clear  of  the  water  altogether, 
as  shown  in  the  photographs  of  yacht  pin- 
■  naces  at  full  speed,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  displacement  of  the  boat  is  actually  less. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  improved 
performance  at  high  speed  is  due  to  there 
being  less  wave  making  after  a  certain  criti- 
cal speed  has  been  passed.     What  the  criti- 


cal speed  is  depends  upon  the  length  and 
form  of  the  ship.  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby 
has  thus  described  what  takes  place:  "The 
propelling  power  in  the  ship  is  largely  ex- 
pended in  making  trains  of  waves.  The 
surface  water  put  in  motion  by  the  passage 
of  the  ship  reaches  the  position  of  rest  in 
that  way,  and  the  ship  has  to  pay  for  the 
re-arrangement.  The  wave-making  expen- 
diture increases  within  certain  limits  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  as  the  speed  of  the  ship  in- 
creases. When  the  limit  is  reached  there  is 
an  apparent  change  in  the  behavior  of  the 
fluid  through  which  the  vessel  is  forced.  In 
a  vessel  185  feet  long  this  change  for  the 
better  begins  when  the  vessel  reaches  a  speed 
of  24  knots.  The  longer  and  heavier  the 
ship,  the  higher  is  the  speed  at  which  nature 
begins  to  favor  the  engineer  in  his  attempts 
to  fly.  In  what  way  she  makes  this  apparent 
change  in  her  methods  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
Sir  WiUiam  White  says    'the  boat  travels 
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upon  the  back  slope  of  a  wave  having  the 
same  speed  as  herself.'  She  is  seen  to  rise 
in  the  water,  the  bow  is  eventually  lifted 
out  of  it,  and  the  vessel  settles  down  to 
speeds  gained  with  comparative  ease  under 
the  new  .conditions.  Rails  appear  to  be  laid 
for  the  boat,  length  by  length,  before  her 
forefoot,  when  the  power  in  the  control  of 
the  victorious  engineer  can  no  longer  be 
denied." 

The  Miranda  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
large  number  of  river  launches  of  similar 
type.  The  Mignonette,  for  instance,  built 
for  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor,  for  use  on  the  Thames, 
where  high  speed  is  now  prohibited,  has  a 
speed  of  18  miles  per  hour.  Still  more  re- 
cently the  Bedouin  was  built,  very  like  the 
Mignonette,  but  having  a  draught  of  water  of 
11^  inches  only.     She  is  driven  by  a  special 
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form  of  propeller  known  as  the  screw-tur- 
"bine.  It  is  placed  in  a  tunnel  under  the 
boat's  stern,  the  crown  of  which  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  so  that  the  screw  can 
be  of  larger  diameter  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  The  screw  blades  are  com- 
pletely protected  by  a  tube  which  surrounds 
them. 

The  Gitana,  a  steam  launch,  was  built 
for  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  for  use  on  Lake 
Geneva,  and  for  very  many  years  was  the 
fastest'  vessel  on  the  lake.  She  is  86  feet 
long,  and  12  feet  9  inches  beam,  and  has 
three  cylinder  compound  condensing  engines 
developing  460  horse-power.  Her  speed 
was  20J  knots.  She  was  originally  fitted 
Avith  a  locomotive  boiler  but  that  was  after- 
Avards  changed  for  one  of  the  water-tube 
type,  which  occupied  less  space.  In  1897 
the  late  Mr.  Henri  Say  of  Paris  had  built  by 
the  Messrs.  Thornycroft  a  steam  yacht  much 
smaller  than  the  Gitana  which  must  never- 
theless beat  her  in  speed.  Notwithstanding 
the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Gitana  was  built,  this  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  do,  but  the  SeviUana  reached  a 
speed  of  21.44  knots.  The  Baroness  Roth- 
schild was  not  content  to  take  second 
place,  and  she  immediately  ordered  a  much 
larger  yacht  even  than  the  Gitana,  practi- 
cally a  first  class  torpedo  boat,  and  this 
vessel  now  holds  the  record  on  the  lake. 

The  comparative  smallness  of  British 
rivers  and  the  amount  of  traffic  upon  them 
has  checked  the  development  of  speed  in 
river  launches  in  that  country.  In  America 
some  very  high  speeds  have  been  attained. 

In  seagoing  yachts  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  always  towards  higher  speeds  and 
greater  capacity  for  making  extended 
cruises.     The    large    two-masted    schooner 


Nahma,  which  was  designed  by  G.  L.  Wat- 
son, and  built  at  Clydebank  for  Mrs.  Goelet  is 
a  case  in  point.  Her  dimensions  are,  length 
289  feet,  beam  36.7  feet,  depth  17.7  feet,  ton- 
nage 970.  This  vessel  has  a  speed  of  16i- 
knots,  and  can  carry  500  tons  of  coal.  Her 
consumption  is  24  tons  per  day  at  a  speed 
of  12  knots,  and  38  tons  per  day  at  a  speed 
of  14  knots.  With  coal  for  20  days  steam- 
ing she  could  undertake  any  voyage  re- 
quired of  her.  The  bridge  deck  extends  for 
184  feet  amidships.  The  Nahma  carries 
five  boats  and  two  steam  pinnaces. 

The  Margarita,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son, for  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel,  is  288  feet  by  36.6 
feet,  and  draws  16.6  feet  of  water.  Her  en- 
gines of  5,000  indicated  horse-power-  drive 
her  at  17  knots.  This  horse-power  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  White  Star  liner  Britannic. 
She  has  a  continuous  double  bottom  and 
ten  water-tight  compartments.  Sixty-eight 
men  form  her  complement.  The  coal  capa- 
city is  550  tons.  She  carries  eight  boats, 
among  which  are  a  steam  launch  and  a  liquid 
fuel  launch. 

The  Lysistraia  by  the  same  designer,  and 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Bennett,  has  a 
length  of  286  feet,  beam  39.9  feet,  2082 
tons  measurement.  Her  engines  are  of 
7000  indicated  horse-power,  and  she  has 
attained  the  high  speed  of  19.5  knots.  Her 
crew  consists  of  100  men. 

These  represent  some  of  the  best  modern 
fast  yachts.  They  are  as  a  rule  fitted  with 
marine  type  boilers,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
now  to  divide  the  power  between  marine 
boilers  and  water-tube  boilers  of  the  small 
tube  express  type,  with  a  view  of  getting 
greater  maximum  power  in  a  given  Aveight 
of  machinery,  and  also  of  getting  up  steam 
more  quickly,  and  thus  aA^oiding  the  neces- 
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sity  of  banking  fires  when  lying  for  a  short 
time  in  harbor. 

The  boat  shown  on  page  670,  30  feet  long, 
and  constructed  of  wood,  was  built  for  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexander  of  Russia.  The  en- 
gines are  triple  expansion  working  with  250 
pounds  of  steam,  and  at  550  revolutions  per 
minute.     Her  speed  was  13]  knots. 

A  few  years  ago  an  interesting  experiment 
was  made  by  Mr.  Thornycroft  by  fitting 
moving  ballast  in  the  hold  of  a  yacht  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  rolling  in  a  seaway. 
The  yacht  upon  which  the  apparatus  was 
fitted,  the  Cecile,  page  672,  was  not  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  she  was  a  vessel 
of  great  stability,  and  her  excessive  stiffness 
not  only  caused  her  rolling  motion  to  be  very 
rapid,  but  made  it  necessary  to  employ  a  rel- 
ati^'ely  large  moving  weight  in  order  to  keep 
lier  upright  in  the  waves.  Tlie  Cecile  w-as 
230  tons  displacement,  and  the  moving  bal- 
last, amounting  to  eight  tons,  represented 
about  3^-  per  cent,  of  the  displacement. 
Although  this  weight  was  only  sufficient  to 
incline  the  vessel  two  degrees  when  moved 
out  as  far  as  possible  from  the  center-line, 
it  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  reducing  the 
rolling.  The  illustrations  show  how  the 
ballast  was  fitted.  The  eight  tons  of  lead, 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrant,  was  pivoted 
on  a  vertical  shaft,  below  the  cabin  floor, 
and  was  free  to  turn  completely  round. 
It  was  thus  quite  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  installation  of  the  whole  apparatus 
was  effected  without  any  alteration  in 
the  accommodation  of  the  yacht.  The 
movement  of  the  shaft  was  controlled  by  a 
hydraulic  motor,  fitted  with  a  valve  for  dis- 
tributing water  under  pressure.     This  valve 


was  controlled  by  an  automatic  device  in 
such  a  way  that  the  weight  was  caused  to 
move  either  to  one  side  of  the  ship  or  the 
other,  as  was  necessary  to  keep  her  upright 
among  waves.  The  automatic  device  worked 
admirably,  and  although  the  weight  was  in- 
sufficient to  completely  counteract  rolling, 
it  very  greatly  reduced  it. 

The  amount  of  weight  required  to  obtain 
a  perfect  balance  can  easily  be  estimated  for 
any  vessel  among  waves  of  any  given  size. 
Suppose  it  is  wished  to  balance  a  ship  among 
average  Atlantic  Avaves,  which  may  be  taken 
as  about  180  feet  long.  Such  waves  have  a 
maximum  slope  of  about  seven  degrees.  If 
such  a  weight  is  provided  that  when  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  its  travel  on  one  side  of  the 
centerline  of  the  ship  it  will  incline  her  seven 
degrees  in  still  water,  this  weight  will  suffice 
to  keep  the  vessel  quite  stead}^  among  any 
waves  having  a  slope  not  exceeding  seven 
degrees.  But  the  ameliorating  effect  of  a 
very  much  smaller  amount  of  weight  than 
this  is  considerable.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  weight  employed  is  only  sufficient  to 
incline  the  vessel  3^  degrees  in  still  water, 
the  roll  due  to  a  wave  slope  of  seven 
degrees  would  be  reduced  by  one  half. 
The  heavy  rolling  occasionally  met  with 
in  Atlantic  steamers  and  in  large  yachts, 
W'hich  are  made  tender  for  the  purpose  ol 
making  the  motion  easy,  is  not  caused  by 
waves  of  a  very  steep  slope,  but  by  a  succes- 
sion of  waves  keeping  time  with  her  swing, 
and  this  can  be  stopped  with  a  very  much 
smaller  weight  than  would  be  necessary  to 
heel  the  ship  over  to  the  large  angle  some- 
times attained;  in  fact  a  very  moderate 
weight  would  suffice  to  prevent  it. 


THE     CUP'S     EFFECTS    ON    AMERICAN 
MARITIME    AFFAIRS 

By  John   D.   Spears 


ON  August  8,  1870,  "  nearly  all  down 
town  business  was  suspended,  and 
Broad  and  New  streets  w-ere  well 
nigh  deserted,"  because  "  all  New  York  was 
upon  the  water"  to  see  the  schooner  Cambn'a, 
belonging  to  Mr.  James  Ashbury,  make  the 
first  of  the  magnificent  series  of  races  that 
have  been  held  at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
for  the  America's 
Cup.  It  was  a 
notable  day,  but 
the  exuberant 
joy  of  the  throngs 
afloat,  when  the 
foreigner  was  de- 
feated, was  not, 
as  we  can  see 
now,  Avell  found- 
ed. This  is  not 
by  any  means 
to  say  that  the 
Cambria  was  a 
faster  boat  than 
all  of  the  nine 
that  came  in 
ahead  of  her,  for, 
as  she  was  rigged 
and  handled, 
there  were  sev- 
eral of  the  nine 
that  were  better 
than  she  was. 
But  if  there  was 
any  good  reason 
for  the  existence 
of  a  Cup  that 
should  be  and  re- 
ma  in  "perpet- 
ually a  Challenge 
Cup  for  friendly 
cornpetition  be- 
tween foreign 
countries,"  that 
reason  was  found 
in  the  fact  that 
such  a  "friendly 
competition" 
would  in  general 
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promote  interest  in  yacht  racing,  and  so  it 
would  in  particular  do  more  than  anything 
else  conceivable  to  develop  the  swiftest 
possible  yacht.  Mr.  Ashbury  brought 
a  good  schooner,  but  instead  of  meeting 
him  Avith  the  best  schooner  on  this  side 
we  met  him  with  a  fleet;  and  that  was  done 
because  the  America  had  won   the  Cup  in 

a  race  against  a 
fleet.  The  race 
was  as  fair  for 
the  Cambria  as 
the  original  race 
was  for  the 
America;  but  Ave 
can  see  that  it 
was  not  a  fair 
test  -of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of 
American  and 
British  yachts. 

When  Mr.  Ash- 
bury came  again 
we  partly  saw 
our  error;  we  met 
him  Avith  one 
yacht  at  a  time. 
A  most  remark- 
able statement, 
one  that  is  true, 
as  Avell  as  re- 
markable,  is 
found  in  Coffin's 
history  of  this 
race.  Coffin  tells 
how  the  Columbia 
Avas  chosen  to 
meet  Mr.  Ash- 
bury's  Livonia, 
how  she  won  on 
October  16th, 
and  again  on  the 
18th.  The  third 
race  was  set 
down  for  the 
next  day,  Oc- 
tober  19th,   and 


Columbia      was 
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again  chosen  to  meet  the  challenger. 
Thereat  Coffin  says: 

"The  Columbia  was  all  right  but  her 
crew  decidedly  were  not.  They  were 
beaten  out  with  the  labor  of  the  two  pre- 
vious races."  And  because  the  Columbia's 
crew  was  not  in  good  condition  she  was 
beaten  by  the  challenger!  No  one,  as  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  that  day  show,  gave 
any  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  crew 
of  the  British  yacht  had  been  working  just 
as  hard  as  the  crew  of  the  Columbia,  and 
were  likely  to  be  quite  as  much  "beaten 
out."  No  one  considered,  that  is  to  say, 
how  unfair  it  was  to  pit  a  fresh  crew  against 
the  worn  crew  of  the  challenger,  as  was 
done  in  the  fourth  race. 

But  we  were  unfair  in  one  other  way  than 
that  of  pitting  a  fresh  crew  against  a  worn 
one.  In  those  days  the  all-around  yacht 
— the  yacht  that  can  sail  well  in  all  winds 
— had  not  been  built.  There  were  yachts 
that  won  in  light  airs  only,  yachts  for  all- 
plain  sail  breezes  only,  and  yachts  for  close 
reefs  and  housed  topmasts.  No  one  then 
ever  dreamed  of  building  a  yacht  that 
should  be  best  in  all  weathers,  although 
the  performance  of  the  Columbia  in  the 
second  race  should  have  given  some  yachts- 
man ideas  in  this  matter.  But,  fully  be- 
lieving, as  we  then  did,  that  one  yacht 
was  good  in  light  winds  only,  and  another 
in  heavy  winds  only,  we  were  willing  to 
select  a  defender  according  to  the  weather. 
We  would  make  the  heavy-wind  challenger 
meet  a  light-weather  boat  on  a  light-wind 
day. 

Consider  next  the  Thistle-Volunteer  race. 
When  the  match  was  made  Mr.  Watson, 
who  designed  the  Thistle,  agreed  definitely 
that  he  would  bring  a  challenger  of  a  speci- 
fied length,  but  he  deliberately  built  and 
brought  one  a  foot  and  a  half  longer  on 
the  water  line.  He  thought  to  Avin  the 
cup  by  this  trick.  And  the  Thistle  seemed 
so  swift  when  she  was  slicing  to  and  fro 
above  the  starting  line  off  the  Owl's  Head 
that  many  a  patriotic  heart  sank  at  sight 
of  her.  At  the  signal  to  go  the  Thistle 
led  the  way  across  the  line,  on  the  port 
tack  (the  wind  was  coming  up  through 
the  Narrows),  and  stood  across  toward 
Staten  Island.  The  Volunteer  crossed  on 
the  same  tack,  being  somewhat  out  on 
Thistle's  weather  quarter  but  clearly  be- 
hind. When  about  half  way  (perhaps  less 
than    half   way)    across   to    Staten    Island, 


the  Thistle  tacked  and  headed  back  toward 
Long  Island,  while  the  Volunteer  kept  on 
toward  Staten  Island,  even  though  she 
had  to  ease  off  a  bit  to  pass  astern  of  the 
Thistle.  The  landsmen  afloat  as  spectators, 
on  seeing  this,  supposed  that  the  challenger 
was  increasing  her  lead  still  more,  and 
became  still  more  depressed,  but  the  har- 
bor pilots  in  the  fleet  grinned  and  said 
nothing. 

For  about  ten  minutes  the  two  yachts 
held  on,  the  Thistle  toward  Long  Island 
and  the  Volunteer  toward  Staten  Island. 
Then  they  tacked  to  head  on  converging 
courses,  and  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  afloat  many  almost  held  their  breath 
in  their  eager  interest  in  the  race.  The 
chatter,  even  on  the  big  excursion  steamers, 
ceased  absolutely.  The  excitement  became 
intense  all  over  the  fleet,  but  when  the 
yachts  Avere  a  few  lengths  apart,  the  skip  - 
per  of  a  little  harbor  tug,  seeing  clearly 
that  the  Volunteer  would  cross  the  bows 
of  the  Thistle  reached  for  his  whistle  cord 
and  broke  the  dead  silence  with  a  series 
of  squeaks:  "Teet,  teet,  tee —  teeeeeeet!" 
At  that  every  steamboat  pilot  afloat  threw 
his  whistle  wide  open,  and  the  welkin  rang 
with  such  a  noise  as  had  never  been 
heard  in  the  harbor  before.  And  yet 
there  was  literally  almost  nothing  for  the 
throng  to  cheer  over!  The  Volunteer  had, 
indeed,  gained  the  lead,  but  she  had  done 
it  by  keeping  on  toward  Staten  Island 
where  the  tide  was  running  down  toward 
the  Narrows,  while  the  Thistle  had  been 
bucking  against  the  flood  tide  that  was 
coming  up  the  Long  Island  shore.  The 
American  yacht  captain  knew  the  waters 
of  the  bay  while  the  British  captain  did 
not. 

No  other  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
America's  Cup  illustrates  so  well  the  un- 
fairness of  what  was  known  as  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club's  regatta  course.  Be- 
cause the  America  was  compelled  to  sail 
over  a  course  that  was  of  varying  tidal 
currents,  when  she  won  the  cup,  we  com- 
pelled seven  different  challengers  to  sail 
over  much  the  same  kind  of  a  course. 
Every  one  knows  now  that  the  Volunteer 
was  a  far  swifter  boat  than  the  Thistle, 
and  she  proved  that  she  was  in  that  part 
of  the  first  race  course  lying  outside  of 
the  Hook.  The  race  is  referred  to  here 
solely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when 
next  a  challenger  came  we  were  readv  to 
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grant  a  series  of  races  in  water  where  a 
fair  test  of  yachts  might  be  had,  a  test 
in  which  the  challenger  was  not  obliged 
to  hire  an  American  pilot  to  help  his  crew. 

The  second  race  of  the  first  Valkyrie 
with  the  Vigilant  illustrates  one  other 
feature  of  the  international  races  worth 
consideration.  That  race  was  sailed  in 
the  run,  so  to  speak,  of  a  cyclone.  A  cy- 
clone was  coming  up  the  coast  and  in 
consequence  a  strong  easterly  yachting 
breeze  prevailed.  In  the  thrash  to  wind- 
ward the  Valkyrie  fairly  beat  the  Vigilant. 
In  the  home  run  the  Vigilant  overhauled 
and  passed  the  challenger,  but  she  was 
able  to  do  it  solely  because  the  British 
crew  did  not  handle  their  spinnaker  in 
proper  fashion.  They  set  it  flying,  sawed 
it  over  the  head  stays  and  cut  a  hole  in 
it.  Then  the  breeze  blew  it  to  shreds. 
A  lighter  one  was  blown  away  next,  and 
finally  a  big  jib  was  set  in  the  spinnaker's 
place.  Now  this  Valkyrie  had  a  series  of 
three  races  only  to  sail,  and  it  was  made 
certain  by  this  mishap  that  a  series  of 
three  is  not  enough  to  eliminate  the  ele- 
ment of  luck  from  the  test.  No  one  doubts 
now  that  Vigilant  was  on  the  whole  superior 
to  Valkyrie  I.  but  we  should  feel  better 
if  she  had  won  three  out  of  five  races, 
instead  of  two  out  of  three. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  old-time  races 
may  be  mentioned — the  time  limit.  I 
recall  the  second  race  between  the  Mayflower 
and  the  Galatea,  as  an  illustration.  It  was  a 
day  of  shifting  and  light  airs.  The  May- 
flower had  the  best  of  these,  and  so,  having 
arrived,  just  in  time,  though  it  was  after 
sundown  she  was  declared  winner.  With  a 
time  limit  of  seven  hours  it  is  likely  that 
Shamrock  I.  would  have  won  two  or  three 
of  her  races  with  Columbia — perhaps  she 
Avould  have  won  the  cup — and  yet  it  is 
perfectly  clear  to  all  now  that  in  a  steady 
breeze  the  Columbia  is  much  the  better 
boat.  The  seven-hour  limit  let  in  the 
element  of  luck;  it  did  not  give  a  fair  test 
of  boats.  Other  unfair  features  of  early 
races  might  be  mentioned,  but  enough  has 
been  recalled  to  emphasize  the  assertion 
that,  because  of  what  has  been  learned  in 
the  America's  Cup  races  yachtsmen  have 
become  so  fair-minded  that  they  now 
refuse  to  accept,  let  alone  seeking  to  gain, 
any  unfair  advantage.  In  short,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  races  for  the 
America's    Cup    have    taught    yachtsmen, 


first  of  all,  a  clean  love  of  honor.  The 
typical  yachtsman  is  as  free  of  tricks  and 
"jockeying"  to-day  as  he  has  always  been 
of  cant.  In  all  races,  as  well  as  in  the 
races  for  the  cup,  every  yacht  has  a  fair 
chance. 

What  Ave  have  learned  about  yacht  con- 
struction— that  is  to  say,  the  science  of 
yacht  building — has  not  progressed  quite 
so  far.  In  the  management  of  races  we 
have  reached  human  perfection,  if  that  term 
may  be  allowed;  in  yacht  building  we  have 
something  yet  to  learn,  as  all  admit,  and 
even  what  we  have  learned  is  not  in  every 
feature  beyond  dispute.  There  are  many 
yachtsmen  who  will  not  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  international  races 
have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  certain 
features  of  our  yacht  construction.  But  in 
spite  of  that  we  may  consider  what  has  been 
done.  Without  saying  that  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  rule  of  measurement  is  the  best 
conceivable,  it  is  to  my  mind  the  best  in 
existence,  because  it  hampers  the  designer 
least  in  his  efforts  to  construct  a  swift  ship. 
Every  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
shipbuilding  knows  well  that  laws  governing 
the  measurement  of  ships,  even  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  were  worse  than  absurd. 
They  led  to  the  construction,  in  some  cases, 
of  ships  having  a  model  like  the  figure  8, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  to  the  building  of  the 
wretched  model  having  sides  that  tumbled 
home.  When  national  legislators  deliber- 
ately made  and  maintained  laws  that 
drowned  hundreds  of  seamen  every  year, 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  even  such  in- 
telligent sailors  as  the  yachtsmen  were 
would  provide  perfect  rules  for  the  measure- 
ment of  their  boats.  At  any  rate,  we  find 
that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  as  cus- 
todian of  the  America's  Cup  did  in  1871, 
make  a  rule  of  yacht  measurement  that 
distinctly  favored  what  is  now  known  as  the 
skimming-dish  model — the  yacht  that  was 
broad  and  shallow.  In  Great  Britain  ideas 
that  were  directly  opposed  to  these  prevailed. 
They  believed  over  there  that  a  yacht  more 
than  twice  as  wide  as  she  was  deep  was 
very  unsafe,  and  so,  lest  the  natural  bravery 
of  the  British  sailorman  lead  him  to  build 
wide  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of  beam 
in  carrying  sail,  they  taxed  the  beam  in 
their  measurement  rule !  They  literally  com- 
pelled a  yachtsman  who  wished  to  win  cups 
to  build  narrow  and  deep  boats. 

In  America  a  favorite  device  for  helping 
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yachts  in  windward  work  was  what  we 
called  the  centerboard.  The  British  called 
the  device  a  sliding  keel,  but  they  sup- 
posed the  use  of  a  centerboard  made  a 
yacht  unsafe,  and  so  refused  to  admit  a 
centerboard  boat  to  their  races.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  elderly,  ladylike 
members  of  the  British  clubs  held  sway 
when  measurement  rules  -were  provided, 
and  I  see  no  reason  now  for  changing  my 
views.  Under  the  influence  of  the  lady- 
like views  of  what  was  dangerous  in  yacht- 
ing, and  of  insular  prejudice  as  well,  the 
British  yachtsmen  had  developed  in  1884, 
a  type  of  boat  of  which  two  '  representa- 
tives, the  Genesta  and  the  Galatea,  came 
across  the  Atlantic  to  race  for  the  America's 
cup.  Though  87  feet  long  on  the  water- 
line,  the  Galatea  was  but  15  feet  wide  and 
her  draught  was  13  feet  6  inches.  Her  stem 
was  vertical;  her  bow  was  a  wedge;  her 
keel,  while  nearly  horizontal,  was  some- 
thing of  a  rocker,  and  her  stern  had  an 
overhang  that  increased  her  over-all  length 
to  102  feet.  That  was  the  ideal  yacht  of 
the  British  rule  of  measurement.  With 
the  Galatea  in  mind  it  seems  that  if  we 
have  learned  anything  about  models  it  is 
that  a  pot-belly  may  do  very  well  for  a 
canal  boat,  but  it  is  absurd  on  a  yacht. 
The  Galatea  was  the  product  of  an  arbi- 
trary rule,  born  of  fear;  how  could  she  be 
otherwise  than  absurd?  A  Raritan  canal 
coal  barge,  if  an  overhang  astern  were 
added,  would  have  in  its  model  nearly 
every  good  point  of  the  Galatea.  We  have 
learned  at  least  that  no  such  model  is  good 
for  a  yacht. 

The  wonder  is  that  we  have  not  learned 
also  that  while  some  sort  of  an  arbitrary 
rule  of  measurement  is  unavoidable  in  a 
regatta  where  vessels  of  many  sizes  must 
be  approximately  equalized,  we  needlessly 
hamper  the  designer  of  a  yacht  intended 
for  a  cup  race  when  we  put  any  other 
restraint  on  him  than  length  of  load  water 
line.  Because  of  the  vast  expense  of  build- 
ing a  huge  sloop  we  do  well  enough  to 
limit  the  length  to  ninety  feet,  and  in  my 
judgment  eighty  would  be  long  enough. 
Within  the  limit  of  length  we  should  allow 
the  designer  full  sway;  we  should  sail  the 
races  without  time  allowance,  and  thus  learn 
what  model  will  skim,  pierce,  split  or  smash 
its  way  with  greatest  speed  over  a  high-sea 
course. 

At  the  time  that  the  Genesta  and  Galatea 


were  designed  to  fit  the  arbitrary  British 
rule,  the  American  rule  had  developed  a 
type  of  yacht  of  which  Mischief  was  a 
leader.  Mischief  was  61  feet  long  on  the 
water  line,  19.10  wide  and  7.9.  deep.  The 
people  who  supposed  the  Galatea  had  an 
ideal  model  pointed  to  Mischief  as  a  vessel 
that  was  wholly  unsafe,  and  they  referred 
to  the  Montauk,  a  vessel  of  the  class,  that 
had  turned  over  and  drowned  some  of 
her  people.  They  declared  that  this  model 
was  wholly  unfit  for  a  sea-going  yacht; 
in  other  words  that  it  was  absurd:  the 
chief  point  of  criticism  being  the  relative 
proportion  of  breadth  and  depth.  What 
we  have  learned  about  this  matter  is  not 
yet  beyond  dispute,  but  here  are  some  fig- 
ures, not  disputed.  Mischief  was  2.4  times 
as  wide  as  she  was  deep.  The  British 
warship  Goliath,  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
armor  above  her  water  line,  is  74  feet  wide 
and  26  feet  draught;  her  beam  is  2.61  times 
as  wide  as  her  draught.  What  her  depth  of 
hold  is,  does  not  appear  in  the  register, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The 
yacht  Columbia  with  a  beam  of  a  little 
over  24  feet  had  an  actual  depth  of  hold 
of  about  10  feet.  Valkyrie  HI.  was,  I 
think,  26  feet  wide  to  a  depth  of  less  than 
11.  In  short  every  known  yacht  designer, 
when  planning  the  swiftest  possible  boat, 
in  these  days,  gives  her  more  than  twice 
as  many  feet  in  beam  as  he  does  in  depth, 
— say  2.4  as  much!  The  proportion  of 
beam  to  depth  of  hold  that  prevailed  in 
our  old  skimming-dish  model  is  now  found 
to  be  best  for  the  races.  This  is  not  to  say, 
of  course,  that  Mischief,  as  a  whole,  was  a 
good  mod-el. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  feature 
in  the  construction  of  the  Galatea  which  we 
adopted  straightway;  she  carried  her  ballast 
on  the  bottom  of  her  keel  and  Avhen  we 
built  the  Volunteer  Ave  put  all  but  ten  tons 
of  the  lead  on  the  bottom  of  her  keel. 
Having  learned  to  put  the  ballast  on  the 
bottom  of  the  keel  in  order  to  increase  its 
leverage  when  overcoming  the  power  of 
the  wind,  we  naturally  added  to  that 
leverage  by  lowering  the  lead  more  and 
more;  and  we  also  added  to  its  weight 
somewhat.  We  depend  in  part  on  the 
lead  and  in  part  on  the  beam  of  the  ship 
to  keep  her  upright  under  the  growing 
breadth  of  canvas.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  exactly  where  to  stop  lowering 
the   lead,   though   the   latest   constructions 
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seem  to  indicate  some  figure  not  far  from 
twenty  feet  below  the  water  for  a  ninety-foot 
water-line  boat.  While  we  know  that  the 
beam  should  be  more  than  twice  the  depth 
of  the  hold,  properly  speaking,  we  do  not 
yet  know  exactly  what  is  the  best  beam. 
And  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  quantity 
of  lead  to  carry.  The  wider  the  beam  the 
less  the  lead  necessarily  carried,  of  course. 
We  know  that  the  longer  and  smoother  the 
lines  and  the  smaller  the  displacement  and 
wetted  surface  the  swifter  the  boat,  but  the 
swiftest  possible  ninety-foot  yacht  has  not 
been  built.  The  present  speed  may  be  in- 
creased many  minutes  over  the  thirty-mile 
course.  With  improvements  in  the  trussing 
of  the  hull  we  shall  yet  swing  more  than 
15,000  feet  of  canvas  above  a  hull  that  is 
longer  and  broader  above  water  than  any 
of  the  ninety-foot  yachts  yet  developed. 

Readers  who  have  kept  track  of  troubles 
in  China  are  familiar  with  what  has  been 
said  about  "saving  the  face"  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  realm.  By  loAvering  the 
lead  ballast  on  our  hulls  of  skimming-dish 
model  we  have  saved  the  face  of  those 
yachtsmen  who  advocated  the  use  of  the 
Galatea  model.  Mischief  had  a  • "  sliding 
keel."  In  order  to  get  the  ballast  low 
enough  Mr.  Herreshoff  secured  the  "sliding 
keel"  of  the  Defender  in  place,  and  screwed 
the  lead  to  it.  We  build  keel  sloops  now 
not  because  we  think  a  centerboard  "  dan- 
gerous," (the  Montaiik  went  into  the  coast 
survey  and  was  used  off  Hatteras),  but 
because  we  did  not  need  a  centerboard  when 
we  had  suspended  our  ballast  to  a  thin  web 
ten  feet  below  the  hull.  One  other  feature 
in  yacht  designing  has  been  developed, 
and  with  it  another  has  been  well  nigh 
abandoned.  The  Galatea  came  here  with 
a  long  overhang  astern — 15  feet.  Mischief 
had  some  overhang,  but  we  eventually 
learned  that  a  long  overhang  was  a  good 
thing — so  good  that  on  recent  yachts  we 
have  put  nearly  as  much  on  the  bow  as  on 
the  stern.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  that, 
while  a  boat  with  long  overhangs  is  but 
90  feet  on  the  waterline  when  upright, 
she  becomes  120  when  she  heels  to  a 
head  wind.  A  proper  overhang  takes  the 
place  of  beam  and  ballast,  and  lengthens 
out  the  lines  that  touch  the  water.  But 
while  the  Galatea  had  a  long  overhang 
astern  she  carried  a  vertical  stem  and  her 
bow  was  a  wedge.  The  old  American 
yachts     had     a     curved — a     "clipper"     or 


"  swan  neck  bow,"  but  the  bow  Avas  a  Avedge 
also.  NoAv,  practically,  aa'c  have  throAvn 
the  Avedge-bow  overboard.  As  the  forward 
overhang  has  lengthened  it  has  become 
more  and  more  of  the  needle  shape  instead 
of  the  Avedge.  There  is  a  shipbuilder  up  on 
Lake  Superior  AA'ho  has  demonstrated  Avith 
many  cargo  ships  that  the  Avedge-shaped 
boAA^s  are  not  advantageous  even  on  steamers ; 
much  less  are  they  desirable  in  a  heeling 
sail  boat. 

The  lessons  in  the  details  of  construction 
AA'hich  have  been  learned  are  less  easy  to 
portray,  but  the  advances  there  have  been 
perhaps,  more  decided  than  in  the  form  of 
the  model.  They  are  at  least  undisputed. 
From  AA'ood  and  iron  aac  have  advanced 
to  steel  and  Tobin  bronze.  Steel  spars, 
made  of  metal  as  thin  as  that  in  smokestacks, 
are  found  far  lighter  and  yet  far  stronger  than 
Oregon  pine.  Conservative  as  men  of  the 
sea  are,  a  time  has  come  AA'hen  a  marked 
departure  has  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion and  placing  of  the  ribs.  So  one  may 
look  forAA'ard  to  the  time  AA'hen  instead  of 
having  all  frames  either  fore  and  aft  or 
athAvartships  they  AA'ill  be  placed  to  meet 
the  definitely  ascertained  and  located 
strains  on  the  magnificent  hull.  The  Galatea 
came  here  Avith  her  mainsail  sagging  tAA'O 
feet  clear  of  the  boom  AA'hen  on  the  wind. 
It  Avas  secured  at  tack  and  cIcaa'  only.  The 
Shamrocks  laced  their  mainsails  to  the 
boom.  Valkyrie  I.  set  her  spinnakers  flying; 
all  spinnakers  are  now  sent  up  in  stops. 

Our  pessimistic  Avriters  AA'ho  longed  to  see 
the  Galatea  carry  the  cup  across  the  Avaters 
have  been  moA'ed,  noAV  and  again,  to  say  that 
the  building  of  the  ninety-foot  cup  racers  has 
been  of  no  adA^antage  to  yachting.  They 
declare  that  the  ninety-footers  are  not  yachts 
anyAvay,  but  mere  fair  Aveather  racing  ma- 
chines. Yet  from  the  time  that  the  Cam- 
bria race  drcAA'  all  the  people  of  New  York  to 
the  lower  bay  doAA'n  to  the  present  year  every 
international  race  has  seen  stronger  as  well  as 
SAvifter  competitors,  and  more  capable  sailors 
in  the  crcAVS.  With  each  succeeding  race  the 
number  of  yacht  clubs  and  of  yachts,  and  of 
men  capable  of  building  and  handling  yachts 
has  greatly  increased  throughout  the  nation. 
Better  yet,  the  interest  in  the  races  has 
turned  the  attention  of  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  the  sea.  The  heart  of  the  backwoods- 
man and  of  the  coAA'boy  or  the  shepherd  on 
the  plains  has  thrilled  at  the  reports  of  Amer- 
ican superiority  on  the  pleasure  ship.     This 
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stirring  of  their  pride  made  men  consider  in 
the  days  when  our  naval  ships  were  a  dis- 
grace to  us,  whether  we  ought  not  to  excel  in 
warships  as  well  as  in  yachts.  And  now  our 
navy,  ship  for  shijj,  fears  not  to  face  any  navy 
in  Europe.  Our  yachting  ^4ctories  turned 
our  thoughts  also  to  our  merchant  marine, 
and  a  time  has  come  when  a  Crowninshield 
not  only  designs  a  famous  racer,  but  he  de- 
signs and  helps  to  build  a  merchant  ship  that 
is  to  be  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  the  sea.  He  not 
only  designed  Independence,  but  he  designed 
and  is  part  owner  of  the  first  seven-masted 
schooner,  a  steel  vessel  to  carry  6,000  tons 
dead  weight,  that  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Nor  is  that  all.  An  honored 
commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 


a  man  who  made  his  business  career  in  con- 
nection with  railroads,  a  man  whose  money 
has  been  poured  out  with  unstinting  hand  in 
defence  of  the  America's  Cup,  has  reached 
out  recently  for  the  transatlantic  trade — 
has  bought  so  many  steamers  in  that  trade 
that  the  owners  of  other  lines  have  been 
frightened  into  a  "combine"  to  maintain 
"British  supremacy"  upon  the  high  seas! 

The  America's  Cup,  as  a  British-offered 
prize,  was  but  an  unconsidered  trifle  in  the 
affairs,  of  a  few  yachtsmen.  It  was  worth 
100  ounces  of  silver — in  those  days  less  than 
$500.  But  in  its  effects  on  yachts  and  yacht- 
ing, and  on  ships  and  shipping — more  im- 
portant still  in  effects  on  American  men  and 
maritime  policy — who  can  calculate  its  re- 
sults? 
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SECOND      PAPER 

By   Frank   Sherman   Peer 

THE      INFLUENCE      OF      FOOD 


OF  all  the  factors  that  assist  in  produc- 
ing variations  on  which  improve- 
ment is  based,  food  is  the  most 
important.  I  am  aware  that  some  very  good 
breeders  place  breed  superior  to  feed,  but 
this  is  manifestly  a  mistaken  notion,  because 
it  is  food  in  the  first  place  that  produces 
variations,  while  breed  can  do  little  more 
than  help  to  sustain  what  food  produces.  It 
must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that 
while  food  plays  the  most  important  part  in 
producing  variations  or  abnormal  character- 
istics, which  in  turn  become  acquired 
and  thus  transmittable  characteristics, 
yet  foods  are  only  the  colors  in  the 
hands  of  the  artist.  It  is  intelligence  and'  skill 
in  their  ai^plication  and  design  and  manage- 
ment that  produces  the  finished  product. 

The  great  hindrance  to  successful  breed- 
ing, it  seems  to  me,  in  America,  is  that  we 
fail,  first  to  realize  how  very  artificial  the 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  are,  and  secondly 
how  great  is  the  ever  present  tendency  in 
them  to  revert  to  or  towards  their  original 
inferior  ancestors.  We  buy  a  high  class  bull 
and  some  cows  to  match  and  while  we  feed 
them  well — often  too  well — thev  degenerate 


on  our  hands,  because  we  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  always  the  same  suioerior  animals 
that  we  bought ;  whereas  the  greater  the  cow 
is,  in  point  of  production,  or  the  nearer  she 
is  to  perfection  in  form,  the  more  artificial 
she  must  necessarily  be.  Breeding  on 
acquired  characteristics  is  like  building  a 
cob-house.  The  higher  and  faster  it  goes 
up,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  fall.  I  shall 
notice  this  point  more  fully  in  my  next 
paper  on  "Breeding  for  ImiDrovement,"  and 
for  the  present  will  confine  the  discussion 
to  the  influence  of  food  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  well-bred  stock. 

American  breeders  have  been  wonder- 
fully successful  in  producing  animals  that 
are  phenomenal  in  the  line  of  producing 
great  milk  and  butter  records,  which  have 
not  been  approached  by  animals  in  Great 
Britain  of  the  very  best  breeding,  but  this 
is  more  the  result  of  skilful  feeding  than  of 
skilful  breeding.  Feeding  and  breeding  are 
not  as  some  seem  to  think  synonymous.  A 
man  can  be  a  very  skilful  feeder  and  not 
know  the  first  princiiDles  of  breeding,  but  no 
man  can  be  a  successful  breeder  who  does 
not  know  how  to  feed. 
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Some  of  the  greatest  dairy  cows  are  de- 
generates so  far  as  keeping  up  to  the  im- 
provement in  form  goes,  so  that  while  they 
may  have  gone  ahead  in  production,  it  has 
been  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  more  valu- 
able qualities,  i.  e.,  perfect  form,  and, 
although  from  a  feeder's  standpoint  they 
are  a  success,  from  a  breeder's  point  of  view 
they  are  little  short  of  failures.  The  feeder 
looks  at  food  for  what  the  cow  is  able  to 
extract  from  it  in  the  form  of  milk,  and  his 
actions  are  governed  accordingly.  The 
breeder  looks  at  it  as  a  factor  towards  im- 


impetus  to  carry  it  to  that  point.  If  that  be 
granted  then  it  follows,  so  far  as  improve- 
ment in  the  offspring  is  concerned,  that  im- 
provement ceased  at  birth,  for  the  impetus 
must  have  been  given  to  it  prior  to  that 
time.  This  leads  us  to  say  the  time  for  the 
breeder  to  do  his  work  towards  improvement, 
the  time  when  it  is  within  his  power  to 
mould  and  fashion  the  plastic  forms  of  his 
animals,  must  be  prior  to  their  birth;  at  that 
time  the  die  is  cast. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  breeding  for  improvement  except 


ORIGINAL    TYPE. 


IMPROVED    IN   DAIRY    QUALITIES. 


GENERAL    PURPOSE    COW. 


IMPROVED    IN    FATTENING    QUALITIES. 


provement  and  ultimate  perfection.  What 
the  latter  wishes  to  know  is,  if  food  is  the 
principal  factor  and  man  the  agent  of  im- 
provement, when  is  the  time  for  him,  and 
under  what  conditions  must  he  operate,  to 
produce  these  desired  results? 

If  a  calf  by  a  certain  bull  out  of  a  certain 
cow  develops  into  an  animal  that  is  superior 
to  either  parent,  a  variation  has  been  pro- 
duced, an  abnormal  tendency  has  been 
transmitted.  It  is  safe  to  say,  whatever 
degree  of  perfection  an  animal  finally  at- 
tains, that  it  received  from  its  parents  an 


to  say  it  was  started  in  a  very  pronounced  way 
by  a  Yorkshire  Englishman  named  Black- 
well.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  Leicester 
breed  of  sheep  and  the  famous  long-horned 
cattle.  Then  came  the  CoUing  brothers 
of  Durham,  England,  who  produced  what 
was  known  as  the  Durham  cattle.  These 
men  had  a  great  natural  taste  for  breeding 
for  improvement.  Following  them  came 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Bates, 
rival  breeders,  who  produced  the  two  famous 
shorthorn  families  that  bear  their  names. 
Whether    either    the    Colling    brothers    or 
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Blackwell  acted  knowingly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple above  presented  or  not,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  it  was  acknowledged  and  acted 
upon  by  both  Bates  and  Booth,  at  least, 
this  is  the  natural  inference  gathered  from 
sayings  attributed  to  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  principle  we  will 
start  with  an  ordinary  animal  such  as  is 
known  as  a  general  purpose  cow,  and  at- 
tempt to  show  how  by  care  and  feed  her  twin 
heifer  calves  may  be  improved,  one  in  the 
line  of  earlier  maturity  and  the  greater 
production  of  beef,  and  the  other  towards 
the  greater  production  of  milk  or  but- 
ter.    We  will  begin  with  the  one  selected 


was  noticed  by  some  of  the  early  breeders 
I  have  named  that  to  produce  the  highest 
development  in  early  maturity  and  inclina- 
tion to  convert  food  into  the  greater  amount 
of  meat,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ignore  in 
the  animal,  or  dam,  the  production  of  milk, 
on  the  principle  that  there  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  force  in  an  animal  and  that  the 
highest  development  of  either  milk  or  beef 
could  only  be  attained  by  sacrificing  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple, by  using  which  Messrs.  Booth  and 
Bates  produced  such  wonderful  results, 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  since  which 
Great  Britain  h^is  established  a  long  lead 
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IMPROVED  BEEF. 

for  the  beef  illustration.  A  sire  is  selected 
for  her  that  is  fat  or  in  high  condition  at  the 
time  of  mating.  The  heifer  is  herself  in- 
duced to  take  on  flesh  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  with  a  view  to  educating,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  her  unborn  calf  to  make 
better  use  of  the  food  consumed  for  the 
production  of  beef  than  did  either  sire  or 
dam.  The  treatment  of  the  calf  after  birth 
is  along  this  same  line ;  it  is  allowed  to  suckle 
its  dam  for  three  or  four  months  and  pos- 
sibly has  fresh  milk  from  another  cow  or  a 
foster  mother  as  well.  Soon  after  conception 
the  dam  is  dried  off  and  is  again  well  fed 
during  the  second  period  of  gestation.     It 


IDEAL    BEEF. 

in  the  breeding  of  farm  animals  of  all  sorts 
and  pet  stock.  The  English  have,  in  a  little 
country  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
says  Mr.  John  Wrightson,  in  a  neat  little 
volume  on  the  live  stock  (of  Great 
Britain)  fourteen  distinct  breeds  of  cattle 
and  twenty  breeds  of  sheep.. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  other  twin  calf  and 
proceed  with  her  in  the  line  of  improved 
dairy  qualities.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
treatments  of  these  two  calves  are,  as  far 
as  possible,  directly  opposite.  The  heifer, 
in  this  case,  is  caused  to  drop  her  first  calf 
by  the  time  she  is  two  years  old;  young 
mothers    make   better    milkers   than   when 
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allowed  to  go  another  year.     This    calf    is 
soon  taken  from  the  dam  and  is,  after  a 
month  or  more,  fed  on  skim  milk  and  so 
on  to  coarse,  bulky  food,  whereas  her  sister 
was  fed  on  rich,   concentrated  grains  and 
sweet  milk.     The  object  in  this  dairy  calf 
is  to  develop   its  digestive  organs  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  so  that  at  maturity 
it  can  consume  a  great  amount  of  coarse 
forage,  as  she  must  do  in  order  to  manu- 
facture a  great  amount  of  milk.     As  soon 
as  the  heifer  begins  to  "  spring" — show  udder 
development — for   her  first   calf,    she    may 
then  be  fed  liberally  on  bran  and  such  other 
light  feed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
udder    and   the    dairy    qualities   generally. 
While  carrying  her  second  calf  she  is  induced 
to  give  as  much  milk  as  possible,  and  is  fed 
for   that   purpose   to   her   fullest   digestive 
capacity  for  digesting  and  assimilating  and 
converting  into  milk,  to  a  point  where  she 
begins  to  take  on  flesh;  her  fullest  dairy 
capacity   has   then    been   reached,    beyond 
this  point  extra  food  is  wasted.     Whereas 
the  beefer  was  dried  off  soon  after  she  be- 
came in  calf,  the  dairy  heifer  is  strained  to 
the    longest    possible    milking    period    con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of    the    next  calf 
and   her  own  dairy  qualities.     Thus   their 
unborn   calves   may   be   expected   to   show 
abnormal  tendencies,  one  in  the  direction  of 
producing   a  greater   amount   of   beef,   the 
other  a  greater  amount  of  milk,  than  their 
respective  ancestors. 

In  ,turn  two  bull  calves  from  a  similar 
cow  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  school- 
ing they  receive,  the  abnormal  character- 
istics they  develop  in  these  respective 
directions  is  relied  upon  to  strengthen  the 
same.  By  breeding  them  to  the  two  heifers 
these  abnormal  variations  become  acquired 
characteristics.  Now  we  begin  to  combine 
the  influence  of  breeding  with  the  influence 
of  food  and  may  reasonably  expect  this 
variation  in  time  to  become  dominant  and 
transmittable  and  in  time  produce  in  the 
matured  animals  two  such  dissimilar  cows 
as  are  shown  on  pages  680-1,  i.  e.,  the  im- 
proved dairy  and  the  improved  beef.  All 
the  time  however  keeping  in  the  mind's  eye 
the  ideals  in  each  family  to  which  we  must 
ever  steer. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  to  begin  with,  im- 
provement is  the  result  of  food,  therefore, 
we  say  in  our  attempts  for  improvement 
feed  is  greater  than  breed.  As  soon  as  we 
begin  to  feed  for  improvement  in  the  direc- 


tion of  milk  or  beef  a  change  is  noticed  in 
the  external  form  of  the  animals,  which 
nature  provides  for  the  better  attainment 
of  the  objects  sought  after.  So  far  we  have 
referred  almost  entirely  to  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  food  which  could  not  possibly 
produce  such  models  of  symmetry  and  form 
without  the  skill  and  guidance  of  the  breeder. 
Onpage  166  of  Outing  for  May  is  an  animal 
that,  as  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the 
oldest  cuts  of  cattle,  represents  the  original 
cow,  at  least  so  far  back  as  we  have  records 
of  her  appearance,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  and  other  museums.  It  is  to  or 
towards  this  degenerate  form  that  so  many 
animals  in  America  revert,  even  while  the 
improved  milking  qualities  are  sometimes 
retained.  Such  marks  of  degeneration  in  a 
herd  which,  when  first  imported,  were  the 
best  money  could  buy,  shows  that  the  owner  is 
anything  but  a  successful  breeder.  We  have 
been  carried  completely  away,  many  of  us, 
in  our  attempts  to  produce  milk  and  butter 
records.  We  have  selected  sons  of  some 
famous  record-breaker  of  a  cow  that  has 
gone  back  twenty-five  or  fifty  generations 
along  the  line  of  her  improved  form  and 
satisfied  ourselves  we  were  sagacious  in  our 
selection,  whereas  we  have  been  jDroducing 
nothing  but  weeds  and  rubbish.  We  have 
been  led  astray  by  mere  records  of  pounds 
and  ounces,  and  lost  sight  entirely  of  the 
more  valuable  qualities,  namely,  jDerfection 
in  form.  Some  American  gentlemen  farm- 
ers have  said  to  the  writer  "  I  keep  cows  for 
milk,  feed  them  to  produce  milk;  I  do  not 
care  for  the  fancy  points,  the  shape  of  the 
horns,  the  mere  carriage  of  the  head  makes 
no  difference  to  me,  as  long  as  the  cow  pro- 
duces a  fair  quantity  of  good  milk."  Just 
so.  These  are  the  men  who  are  helping  to 
bring  breeding  in  America  into  general  dis- 
repute, who  never  should  have  bought  pure- 
bred stock  to  begin  with.  It  has  taken  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years  or  more  to  bring  an 
animal  up  to  its  present  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  it  is  too  bad  to  see  men  take  the 
same  animals  and  breed  them  backwards  with 
nothing  to  show  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  but 
a  lot  of  ordinary  to  good  dairy  cows  such 
as  you  can  buy  anywhere  for  about  $50  per 
head.  Such  men  lose  sight  of  the  art  and 
skill  entirely.  It  is  like  buying  an  oil  paint- 
ing and  using  it  for  a  fly  screen ;  it  may  keep 
out  flies  as  well  as  a  bit  of  mosquito  netting, 
but  it  looks  sadly  out  of  jDlace,  to  say  the  least. 
The  trouble  with  these  gentlemen  is,  they 
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fail  to  understand  what  it  was  they  bought 
when  they  paid  $150  or  $250  or  $500  for  a 
pure-bred  cow,  when  they  could  have  bought 
a  native  or  grade  that  would  give  just  as 
much  milk  or  butter  for  $50.  Let  me  tell 
what  it  is  they  bought  with  this  extra  $100, 
$200  or  $400.  It  was  the  work  of  the  artist 
who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  art  of 
breeding  for  improvement.  His  animals 
represent  the  highest  possible  development 


towards  perfection  that  he  has  been  able 
to  attain,  symmetry,  color,  markings,  car- 
riage, features,  quality.  These  beautiful 
animals  for  which  you  paid  high  prices  are 
descended  from  awkward,  ungainly  brutes. 
Those  not  far  distant  progenitors  had  ewe 
necks,  hollow  backs,  slack  loins,  drooping 
rumps,  and  abnormally  coarse  heads. 
From  ugly  and  misshapen  carcasses  a 
line    of    artistic    breeders    has    fashioned, 


AYRSHIRE   cow       HOWIE  S    CHAMPION. 
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through  generations  of  effort,  a  most 
beautiful,  graceful  and  symmetrical  animal. 
He  started  with  a  wooden  frame,  so  to  speak, 
and  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  he  has  set  before 
us,  in  much  less  than  a  hundred  years,  a 
perfect  painting  founded  on  a  rough  sketch 
handed  down  to  him  from  his  fathers.  It 
is  this  that  you  paid  the  extra  $100,  $200  or 
$400  for.  .  It  was  not  money  paid  for  fancy, 
it  was  paid  for  real  merit. 

The  trouble  is,  such  a  utilitarian  bought 
an  oil  painting  when  he  should  have  been 
content  Avith  a  chromo;  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate it  and  it  deteriorated  on  his  hands.  In 
breeding,  as  in  everything  else,  the  stream 
is  no  higher  than  its  source,  you  can  start 
with  the  best  in  the  world,  but  they  will  soon 
reach  your  level  as  a  breeder. 

I  wish  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
two  illustrations.  Dewdrop,  a  good  dairy 
cow,  a  jDure-bred  Ayrshire  such  as  can  be 
bought  in  Scotland  for  about  $100,  and 
Howie  Champion  which  is  a  pure-bred  Ayr- 
shire of  the  highest  development,  three 
or  four  times  winner  over  Scotland.  She 
is  worth  in  Scotland  about  £200  or  $1,000. 
As  to  milking  qualities,  Dewdrop  is  quite  as 
good  a  cow  as  Howie  Champion,  but  what 
a  great  gulf  separates  them!  What  would 
the  purchaser  get  for  his  extra  $900,  if  he 
should  buy  the  Howie  cow?  You  will 
notice  that  Dewdrop  retains  from  her 
original  ancestors,  although  slight  in  com- 
parison to  them,  a  drop  in  the  neck  just 
forward  of  the  withers.  It  may  take  twenty- 
five  years,  or  twelve  generations,  to  pro- 
duce a  descendant  from  her  with  the  more 
perfect  carriage,  or  setting  on  of  the  neck  to 
the  shoulders  noticeable  in  the  Howie  cow. 
The  former  is  also  plain  and  a  bit  rough 
about  the  hips,  rumps  and  setting  of  the 
tail,  which  has  also  disappeared  in  the 
champion.  Look  at  the  shape  of  the  udders 
of  the  two  cows.  That  of  Dewdrop  is  very 
good,  but  that  of  Howie  Champion  is  perfect. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  sub- 


ject in  my  next  paper.  Notice  also  the 
greater  depth  and  spring  of  ribs  in  the  latter 
cow,  the  carriage  of  the  head  and  of  the  horn 
etc. 

The  production  of  these  perfect  specimens 
is  the  art  of  breeding,  and  that  is  what  you 
buy  and  pay  for  with  your  extra  $900.  Such 
prices  are  asked  and  paid,  not  by  so-called 
"fancy  farmers"  alone  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  by  tenant  farmers  who  are  them- 
selves breeders  of  the  same  kind  of  cattle  and 
know  the  worth  of  a  sire,  for  instance,  that 
is  producing  animals  of  an  improved  type. 

If  you  see  no  more  in  a  cow  than  the  dollars 
and  cents  she  can  produce  for  you  at  the  pail, 
take  my  advice  and  let  pure-bred  high  class 
animals  alone.  If  you  do  go  in  for  blooded 
stock  which  some  one  has  worked  care- 
fully and  patiently  and  thoughtfully  over 
for  the  last  twenty-five  or  fifty  generations, 
go  in  for  continuing  on  in  improvement;  it 
is  nothing  short  of  a  sin  to  let  them  degen- 
erate on  your  hands.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
succeed  it  will  bring  dollars  to  you  where 
dairy  qualities  alone  would  only  bring  cents. 
And,  better  still,  you  will  have  acquired 
the  highest  distinction  among  your  fellows 
that  it  is  possible  for  an  agriculturist  to 
attain,  namely,  that  you  are  a  successful 
breeder. 

Start  slowly  with  a  few  good,  all  around 
cows  like  Dewdrop,  for  instance,  and  set 
your  mark  for  perfection.  If  the  tenant 
farmers  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
peasant  farmers  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  can 
succeed,  why  cannot  our  own  intelligent 
agriculturists?  If  it  is  not  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  and 
the  majority  of  the  titled  and  w^ealthy  gen- 
tlemen of  Great  Britain  to  be  personally 
engaged  in  the  breeding  of  farm  stock  for 
improvement,  why  cannot,  why  should  not 
our  own  cultivated  gentlemen  farmers  who 
have  the  taste  and  means  for  rural  life,  de- 
vote themselves  to  this  most  gentlemanly 
and  most  artistic  branch  of  agriculture? 


LAWN-TENNIS    IN    CONTINENTAL    EUROPE 

By   Clarence   Hobart 


LAWN-TENNIS  on  Continental  Eu- 
rope is  conducted  on  a  much  higher 
plane  than  most  Americans  imag- 
ine. Until  I  had  been  there  and  discovered 
my  mistake,  I  had  the  fixed  belief  that  the 
best  continental  players  were  extremely 
unskilful,  and  I  pictured  them  disporting 
on  indifferent  courts,  armed  with  inferior 
implements.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that 
the  courts,  which  are  always  of  earth,  as 
the  turf  is  not  suitable,  were  on  the  average 
fully  as  good  as  the  better  class  of  similar 
courts  in  this  country;  that  the  fixtures 
and  implements  were  of  English  make  and 
superior  to  our  own,  and  that  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  very  fair  players,  Avith 
one  at  their  head,  Count  Voss,  whose  game 
is  distinctly  first  class,  but  who,  unfortu- 
nately, lacks  endurance,  and  is  unable  to 
do  himself  justice  in  a  long  match. 

This  state  of  affairs,  most  satisfactory 
considering  the  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  game,  is  largely  due  to  the 
influx  of  British  players  to  the  tournaments 
in  ever-increasing  numbers.  The  most  im- 
portant meeting  held  on  the  continent  is 
that  at  Homburg  v.  d.  Hohe,  Germany. 
The  Homburg  Cup  and  the  Championship 
of  Germany,  two  separate  events,  are  al- 
most invariably  won  by  crack  British 
players,  while  the  open  championships  of 
France,  of  Holland,  of  Belgium  and  of 
Switzerland  have  been  frequently  held  by 
Englishmen.  With  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  practice  and  observation,  the 
native  players  have  improved  rapidly,  and 
the  best  of  them  can  now  hold  their  own 
with  Englishmen  who  have  won  honors  at 
home. 

My  first  experience  of  continental  tennis 
was  at  the  Homburg  tournament  of  1899, 
after  a  campaign  of  several  months'  dura- 
tion on  British  courts.  The  international 
side  of  this  meeting  was  most  interesting 
in  its  novelty,  for  among  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  entries  in  the  eleven  events 
were  representatives  of  Belgium,  Austria, 
Holland,  England,  Ireland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  With  such 
a  diversity  it  was  rather  surprising  to  find 


that  the  English  language  was  used  almost 
exclusively  in  scoring  and  giving  decisions. 
This  is  true  all  over  Europe  in  regard  to 
tennis,  and  I  met  a  number  of  enthusiasts 
who  had  learned  to  speak  English  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  converse  with 
English  players.  One  language  more  or 
less,  however,  is  nothing  to  Europeans,  who 
usually  speak  four  or  five  fluently. 

The  courts,  six  in  number  (not  to  mention 
half  a  dozen  or  more  practice  courts),  are  as 
good  as  any  we  have,  and  the  mistake  is 
not  made  there,  or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  of  not  having 
ample  space  behind  the  base  lines.  The 
management  of  the  tournament  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen 
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better.  It  was  conducted  on  English  lines, 
which  are  stricter  and  more  businesslike  than 
American,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater 
number   of   events   and   entries   which   the 


English  tournament  officials  have  to  deal 
with.  The  handicap  events  were  five  in 
number,  namely:  men's  singles  (in  two 
classes,    with   58    entries    and    doubles    (28 
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pairs) ;  ladies'  singles  (17  entries)  and 
doubles  (10  pairs);  and  mixed  doubles  (25 
pairs).  The  number  of  entries  are  given 
here  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  handi- 
capper's  duties.  Considering  the  wide  range 
of  skill  among  the  competitors,  their  num- 
ber and  their  many  nationalities,  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  other  tournament  in  the 
world  which  calls  for  so  much  labor  and 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  handicapper. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  Homburg  tour- 
nament is  the  part  taken  by  royalty.  In 
front  of  the  first  row  of  everj^day  spectators, 
at  important  matches,  are  placed  red  cush- 
ioned wicker  armchairs,  in  which  are  seated 
Imperial  and  Royal  Highnesses.  These 
latter,  and  those  of  lesser  rank,  are  never 
lacking  at  Homburg,  where,  in  fact,  the  un- 
titled individual  seems  to  be  almost  the  ex- 
ception. A  great  feature  is  made  here,  and 
at  all  the  other  continental  tournaments, 
even  the  smallest,  of  the  presentation  of 
prizes.  Some  one  of  the  highest  available 
rank  is  induced  to  preside.  An  assistant 
calls  out  in  rotation  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors,  who  thereupon  step  for- 
ward amid  applause  and  receive  their  prizes 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  personage.  This 
ceremony  is  usually  preceded  or  followed  by 
a  speech,  after  which  the  crowd  disperses, 
feeling  that  the  proper  formalities  have  been 
observed. 

At  all  continental  tournaments  well 
trained  ball-boys  are  provided  for  every 
court.  Those  at  Homburg  are  very  pictur- 
esque in  scarlet  jackets.  Each  one  wears  a 
large  figure  on  his  sleeve  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached. For  every  match  six  balls  are  given 
out,  with  the  number  of  the  court  stamped 
on  each  ball.  The  boys  are  held  responsible 
for  these,  and  a  failure  after  the  match  to 
turn  in  the  full  quota  entails  a  reduction  of 
their  earnings.  This  causes  them  to  show 
almost  ludicrous  energy  in  retrieving  balls. 
In  fact  their  efforts  are  frequently  too  vio- 
lent, when,  as  often  happens,  they  seem  to 
develop  the  football  instinct  to  follow  the 
ball  at  all  hazards.  Their  special  delight 
seems  to  be  in  dashing  in  between  points  to 
recover  a  ball  near  the  net,  just  as  the  server 
is  making  the  preliminary  motions  before 
serving.  As  these  ball-boys  speak  only  Ger- 
man, the  player  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
that  language  is  frequently  in  difficulties.  I 
have  seen  an  Englishman  with  fire  in  his  eye, 
ready  to  explode  with  wrath,  glaring  at  a  boy 


but  realizing  his  helplessness  he  boiled  in- 
wardly and  held  his  peace.  Everybody 
knew  what  he  wished  to  say,  and  enjoyed  the 
situation  intensely.  My  own  plan,  which 
proved  quite  effective,  was  to  procure  the 
services  of  someone  familiar  with  German  be- 
fore each  match,  and  to  call  up  the  boys  to 
receive  a  lecture  through  my  interpreter,  lay- 
ing particular  stress  on  the  injunction  not  to 
invade  the  court,  particularl}^  the  region  near 
the  net,  except  at  the  end  of  games. 

To  the  American  player  the  climate  of 
western  Europe  will  seem  very  much  like 
that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  ■  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  me  to  find  this  to  be  so,  for  in 
England,  even  on  the  hottest  days  of  June 
and  July,  there  had  almost  always  seemed  to 
be  a  latent  chill  in  the  air,  and  on  cooler  days 
I  had  more  than  once  started. in  to  play  a 
match  with  my  teeth  actually  chattering. 
While  only  fairly  comfortable  in  heavy  win- 
ter clothing  I  often  marveled  at  English- 
men in  light  summer  clothes,  and  at  English- 
women in  the  thirmest  white  frocks  with 
gauzy  sleeves,  and  have  been  asked  under 
such  circumstances  "Isn't  this  a  blazing 
hot  day?"  No  wonder  the  English  players 
find  our  summer  weather  enervating!  I  am 
convinced  that  no  American  will  ever  do 
himself  full  justice  in  England  until  he  has 
Ijeen  there  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
acclimated;  but  in  western  and  southern  Eu- 
rope there  is  no  such  difficulty  to  overcome. 

In  Berlin  I  played  at  the  Berliner  Spiel- 
platz,  where  there  are  about  eight  fair  courts; 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  row  of  dazzling 
white  houses  should  have  been  built  oppo- 
site the  grounds,  as  they  make  a  very  bad 
background  for  one  side  of  every  court.  I 
also  played  at  the  Anglo-American  club, 
which  had  two  indifferent  courts;  but  at 
that  time  a  re-organization  of  the  club  was 
projected,  having  in  view  their  improve- 
ment, and,  I  believe,  the  making  of  addi- 
tional ones.  There  are  said  to  be  over  a 
hundred  courts  in  Berlin,  and  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing interest  is  being  taken  in  the  game. 

While  at  Hamburg  I  was  shown  a  large 
club,  which  had  a  number  of  what  appeared 
to  be  very  good  courts.  In  Vienna  I  en- 
joyed exceedingly  six  or  seven  afternoons' 
play  with  Herr  von  Hertz-Hertenried,  the 
best  Austrian  player,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
on  the  continent.  Von  Hertz's  game  remind- 
ed me  of  Richard  Stevens'  although  of  course 
not  as  strong.  His  backhand  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  thelatter's,  and  is  rather  awkward, 
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but  his  forehand  is  similar,  and  he  plays  the 
same  persistent,  steady  back-court  game. 
He  is  not  a  young  man,  and  will  hardly  im- 
prove his  present  form  to  any  great  extent, 
but  his  devotion  to  the  game  is  admirable, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  keenest  enthusiasts  I 
have  met  anywhere.  Our  rendezvous  was  at 
one  of  the  prettiest  club  grounds  I  have  ever 
seen.  Six  courts,  which,  as  always,  are  of 
earth,  are  set  into  lawns  of  turf.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  a  city  park  called  the 
Prater,  and  are  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  some 
injury  to  the  light  in  the  afternoon.  For 
this  practice-play  there  was  always  a  club 
attendant  to  call  the  score,  and,  at  the  same 
time  to  manage  a  score-board,  which  is  an 
improvement  on  those  in  which  colored 
balls  are  used ;  being  easilj^  worked  by  slides 
pushed  out  from  the  middle.  Another  in- 
novation was  the  use  of  butterfly  nets  by 
the  ball-boys,  who  by  this  device  were 
enabled  to  stop  balls  which  otherwise  they 
would  have  wasted  time  in  chasing,  stop 
nets  thus  being  rendered  unnecessary.  The 
membership  of  this  charming  club  is  drawn 
from  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna,  headed  by 
the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  Archduke 
Otto. 

The  three  famous  courts  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  Beau-Site,  at  Cannes,  the  home  of 
winter  lawn-tennis,  beautifully  situated 
in  a  garden  of  tropical  palms,  are  almost 
perfect,  their  one  drawback  being  that  after 
a  rain  they  become  very  sticky,  and,  owing 
to  the  composition  of  the  soil,  do  not  dry 
quickly.  However,  there  is  very  little  rain 
on  the  Riviera  in  the  winter  months,  sun- 
shine and,  alas!  wind,  predominating.  By 
way  of  illustrating  the  quality  of  entries  at 
these  tournaments  there  were  at  Cannes,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Do- 
herty,  J.  M.  Flavelle,  E.  S.  Wills  and  C.  B. 
Weir,  all  English  players — while  from  the 
other  side  of  Nice,  Count  Voss  and  Countess 
Schulenburg  came  almost  daily,  the  former 
in  his  magnificent  great  red-coated  auto- 
mobile. It  is  on  account  of  this  yearly  win- 
ter practice  with  some  of  the  best  English 
players  that  these  two  Germans  have  so  far 
outstripped  all  their  compatriots.  The 
Countess  is  a  really  excellent  player,  very 
sure  and  yet  often  brilliant.  She  is  particu- 
larly good  in  doubles,  in  which,  I  should  say, 
she  is  at  least  as  strong  as  any  woman  player 
we  have  had  in  America.     Her  only  rivals 


on  the  continent  are  one  or  two  French 
ladies.  Voss'  strokes  are  beautiful,  very 
powerful  and  clean  cut,  and  for  a  set  or  two 
he  is,  when  in  form,  a  good  match  for  almost 
any  one. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  at  Cannes,  of  "meeting 
Mr.  John  Simpson  of  London,  a  kindly  old 
gentleman,  who  took  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  tennis  at  the  Beau-Site.  He  has 
wintered  in  Cannes  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  remembered  all  the  Americans 
who  have  played  there^ — Sears,  Dwight, 
Beeckman,  M.  R.  Wright,  Miller,  E.  L.  Hall, 
Campbell  and  others.  Of  them  all,  Beeck- 
man's  game  impressed  him  most,  and  he 
recalled  many  close  matches  between  Beeck- 
man and  Ernest  Renshaw,  the  latter  con- 
ceding the  former  half  fifteen.'  Mr.  Simp- 
son took  pleasure  in  arranging  small  im- 
promptu .tournaments  for  the  Beau-Site 
players,  presenting  prizes,  and  himself  ad- 
justing handicaps  very  successfully. 

One  of  the  most  constant  wielders  of  the 
racket  on  the  Beau-Site  courts  is  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Almost 
every  day  she  may  be  seen  playing  in  mixed 
doubles  with  the  best  players,  and  her  game 
is  by  no  means  weak.  There  are  very  few 
days  during  the  season  when  the  three  courts 
are  not  in  constant  use,  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  at  the  tournament  which  is 
arranged  each  winter  by  the  guests  of  the 
hotel  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  are 
shown. 

The  Cannes  tournament,  however,  is  quite 
overshadowed  by  the  much  larger  and  more 
important  one  at  Nice.  The  entries  there 
are  drawn  from  all  the  Riviera  towns,  and 
the  open  events  are  for  the  championship 
of  the  South  of  France.  The  Nice  club  has 
four  excellent  courts,  but  only  two  are  used 
for  the  tournament.  For  this  event  these 
two  courts  are  enclosed  on  one  side  and 
both  ends  by  a  wall  of  canvas  painted  dark 
green  and.  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  a 
temporary  grand  stand  erected  on  the  re- 
maining side.  This  arrangement  gives  an 
almost  perfect  background,  and  a  very 
desirable  wind  shelter  as  well.  It  can  be 
recommended  to  any  one  desiring  perfect 
conditions.  The  tournament  at  which  I 
was  present  was  exceedingly  well  managed 
by  an  Anglo-American  committee.  A  novel 
feature  was  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  the 
three  best  umpires,  decided  by  vote  of  the 
players,  with  the  stipulation  that  only 
those   who   had   officiated   in   at   least   ten 
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matches  should  be  eligible.  This  clever 
plan  for  obtaining  willing  umpires  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Most  of  the  contestants 
were  English  or  American,  with  only  a 
small  continental  representation.  Of  the 
latter,  Monsieur  Lemaire,  of  the  home  club, 
was  the  most  prominent.  He  is  a  Belgian, 
and  ranks  second  in  his  country.  Coached 
by  Burke,  the  professional,  who  is  engaged 
by  the  Nice  club  for  the  winter  season,  he 
has  developed  considerable  skill,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  young  players  on 
the  continent.  His  form  is  good,  evidently 
modeled  on  Burke's;  he  has  command  of 
every  stroke,  and  his  only  marked  weak- 
ness is  an  occasional  tendency  to  wildness. 
In  the  singles  handicap  he  defeated  R.  F. 
Doherty,  the  English  champion,  after  a 
very  close  match,  at  owe  thirty,  receive 
five-sixths.  These  odds  are,  I  estimate, 
equivalent  to  a  shade  over  receive  half 
tloirty.  One  of  the  best  Italian  players. 
Count  de  Robiglio,  was  also  a  competitor, 
and  showed  excellent  form,  but  I  under- 
stood that  his  game  was  principally  ac- 
quired in  England. 

Speaking  of  Burke,  who  is  an  Irishman, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  helped  considerably 
in  developing  Dr.  Pim's  game  to  its  high 
standard,  leads  to  mention  of  the  part  that 
professionals  take  in  European  tennis.  To 
them  the  rapid  development  of  the  conti- 
nental players  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
due.  Imported  from  the  other  side  of 
the  English  channel  by  clubs  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Holland  and 
other  countries,  they  are  useful,  particu- 
larly, in  instructing  beginners  and  starting 
them  on  the  right  path.  In  few  cases  are 
they  the  equal  in  skill  of  the  best  English 
and  American  amateurs,  Burke  being  a 
notable  exception. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  two  courts  of  the  little 
club  in  Bordighera,  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  I 
cannot  speak  from  actual  playing  experience, 
but  they  looked  distinctly  good.  I  am  un- 
able to  say  as  much  for  those  at  Monte  Carlo, 
but  since  I  saw  them  they  have  been  made 
over  for  the  tournament  which  was  held 
there  last  winter,  for  which  challenge  cups  of 
fabulous  price  were  offered.  Winter  before 
last,  unfortunately,  this  event,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  did  not  take  place. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  the  continental 
players  are  not  able  to  participate  in  this 
winter  tennis  season,  and  that  English  and  a 


few  American  players  are  left  in  almost  un- 
disturbed possession,  for  the  opportunity  to 
meet  better  players  is  far  greater  here  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  continent.  It  may  be 
that  by  degrees  the  better  continental  play- 
ers will  appreciate  this  fact,  and  will  under- 
take the  journey  to  the  south  of  France  from 
their  respective  homes,  in  order  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  higher  tennis  education.  Thus 
far  they  have  not  done  so. 

My  continental  experiences  closed  with  a 
visit  to  the  covered  courts  at  Auteuil,  in 
Paris,  where  the  French  championships  are 
held.  The  Parisian  player  is  wedded  to  in- 
door tennis,  but  it  seems  very  strange  that 
national  championships  should  be  played  on 
boards.  The  two  courts  are  very  similar  to 
those  at  the  Queen's  Club,  London,  and  not 
unlike  those  in  the  Tennis  Building  in  New 
York,  but  the  entrance  of  daylight  is  better 
I^rovided  for  than  at  the  latter  place.  I  had 
one  set  with  Monsieur  Ayme,  the  French 
champion,  and  found  him  a  dangerous  op- 
ponent on  the  wood  floor.  He  plays  a  very 
swift  and  aggressive  game,  attacking  always, 
and  is  extremely  quick  and  agile.  This  is,  I 
am  told,  characteristic  of  French  players. 
Opposed  to  the  Hollander,  Benkuna,  the 
contrast  would  be  striking.  Ayme  is  con- 
sidered to  be  only  second  to  Voss  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  French  players  as  a  class  are 
rated  ahead  of  the  other  nations.  While 
this  estimate  is  probably  just,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  French  are  most  at 
home  on  covered  courts,  and  as  they  do  not 
enter  their  neighbors'  tournaments  to  any 
extent,  what  they  could  do  out  of  doors  is 
more  or  less  problematical. 

Omitting  from  consideration  Count  Voss, 
who  is  far  ahead  of  the  others,  I  should  place 
the  first  five  or  six  continental  players,  as  a 
class,  at  receive  fifteen  and  two-sixths,  be- 
low the  first  class  in  America  and  England. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  I  would  ex- 
plain that  this  handicap  means  an  allowance 
of  thirty  in  two  games,  and  fifteen  in  the 
other  four  of  each  group  of  six  games. 

Lawn-tennis  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the 
most  popular  outdoor  game  on  the  continent. 
As  yet  golf,  its  rival  elsewhere,  is  by  no  means 
formidable.  Sometime  in  the  future,  no 
doubt,  the  latter  will  have  its  day,  for  golf,  as 
every  active  lawn-tennis  player  firmly  be- 
lieves, is  an  excellent  game — for  all  those 
unfortunate  mortals  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  cannot  play  lawn-tennis. 
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FOR  several  years  it  has  been  evident  to 
thinking  yachtsmen  that  the  exist- 
ing measurement  rule  was  fostering 
an  undesirable  type  of  racing  yacht.  In 
other  words,  that  the  successful  vessels  year 
after  year  were  so  from  a  direct  evasion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  rules.  In  measuring  water-line 
length  there  is  no  doubt  the  framers  of  the 
rule  expected  to  measure  the  actual  length 
used  by  the  racing  yacht  when  in  motion. 
That  this  is  not  at  all  so  in  the  modern  yacht 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  In  fact 
we  have,  even  in  the  daily  press,  long  and 
learned  articles  showing  how  this  or  that  new 
vessel  is  to  gain  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  in 
length  so  soon  as  she  heels  even  to  a  moderate 
degree.  This  increase  of  length  under  sail 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  filling  out  of 
the  water  lines  with  an  accompan3dng  in- 
crease in  the  over-all  length.  The  old  argu- 
ment that  it  is  as  fair  for  one  as  it  is  for 
another  is  not  a  good  one  in  this  case,  for  the 
modern  boat  with  extremely  full  water  lines, 
especially  forward,  is  a  bad  sea  boat,  and  one 
which  the  1900  seventA^-footers  showed  to 
be  uncomfortable  and,  with  light  modern 
construction,  dangerous  even  in  a  moderately 
heavy  wind  and  sea.  In  addition  to  this  ex- 
cessive filling  out  of  the  water  line  plane  there 
has  been,  or  rather,  had  been  up  to  '95  a  grad- 
ual cutting  away  of  the  body  of  the  boat,  re- 
ducing the  displacement  as  compared  with 
the  beam  and  draught.  The  fact  that  since 
'95  no  further  change  in  this  direction  has 
proved  of  advantage,  is  no  argument  in  favor 
of  the  existing  model  with  its  unnecessarily 
great  draught  for  every  purpose  except  rac- 
ing. I  think,  however,  very  few  yachtsmen 
will  question  that  the  fulness  of  water  line 
forward  and  aft  is  much  the  more  serious 
evil  of  the  two.  The  filling  out  and  length- 
ening of  the  ends  is  really  producing  in  each 
class  a  larger  boat  than  the  ones  that  have 
been  previously  built.  The  fact  that  this 
boat  is  larger  naturally  gives  her  more  in- 
side accommodation.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  seventy-footer  in  existence  has 
more  inside  room  than  the  four  Herreshoff 
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boats  of  1900,  but  with  the  same  over-all 
length,  and  the  same  cost  of  construction, 
they  could  have  had  even  more  room  with- 
out the  dangerous  addition  of  long,  full  ends. 

In  making  the  new  rule  no  radical  change 
has  been  contemplated.  All  boats  are  to  be 
measured  and  classed  just  as  they  are  to-day, 
with  this  exception,  that  wherever  the  ends 
are  extremely  full,  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  measured  water-line  length,  they  are  to 
be  taxed.  A  boat  whose  area  of  water-line 
plane  is  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  inclosing 
parallelogram  has  been  chosen  as  a  normal, 
and  all  boats  that  have  fuller  water-lines  than 
this  are  to  be  taxed.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  fact  that  in  making  this  rule  no 
one  of  the  various  committees  wished  to  re- 
vert to  the  old-fashioned  hollow-bowed  boat, 
and  the  rule  gives  no  premium  for  such  a 
boat.  Although  every  boat  with  ends  fuller 
than  the  normal  is  taxed,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  going  in  the  other  direction,  as 
no  premium  whatever  is  granted.  Just  as 
in  the  tax  on  fulness  of  water-line,  a  certain 
normal  has  been  chosen,  so  in  the  relation  be- 
tween beam  and  draught  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  boat  a  good  normal  has  been 
chosen,  and  all  boats  exceeding  this  are  to  be 
taxed. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  older  measurement  rules 
and  the  models  which  they  developed. 

Yacht  racing  is  one  of  the  youngest 
sports  we  have,  dating  back  not  more  than 
sixty  years  (though  Ave  have  recorded 
examples  of  races  betAveen  sailing  vessels 
at  a  much  earlier  date).  Its  history  is  Avell 
knoAvn,  and  at  its  beginning  some  measure- 
ment rule  Avas  found  necessary. 

It  Avas  evident  almost  from  the  start  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  larger  vessel 
Avould  beat  a  smaller,  and  that  it  Avas  neces- 
sary to  recognize  this  by  some  measure  of 
size  so  that  fair  play,  Avhich  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  sport,  should  be  preserved,  that  vessels 
of  the  same  size  should  race  together,  and 
that  Avhere  a  larger  vessel  raced  a  smaller 
she  should  give  time  alloAvance.     The  early 
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rules  both  here  and  in  England  took  ac- 
count of  size  in  a  very  crude  way,  being 
rough  measures  of  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  vessels  measured,  and  they  were  taken 
directly  from  the  existing  tonnage  laws 
for  the  admeasurement  of  merchant  vessels. 
The  early  English  rule,  and  the  one  under 
which  the  America  won  the  Cup,  was, 
length  of  keel  less  the  beam,  multiplied 
by  the  beam,  and  again  by  one-half  the 
beam,  this  product  divided  by  94.  In  the 
old  days  this  was  a  very  fair  measure  of  ton- 
nage as  the  depth  very  nearly  equaled 
half  the  breadth,  and  length,  times  breadth, 
times  depth  divided  by  94,  did  equal  the 
tonnage  of  the  existing  sailing  vessels. 
This  rule  was  evaded  very  soon  by  short- 
ening the  keel  abnormally;  and  for  length 
of  keel  was  substituted  length  on  the 
water  line.  The  other  parts  of  the  rule 
remained  unchanged. 

Minor  imperfections  of  this  sort  are 
neither  vital  nor  interesting  and  had  but 
slight  effect  on  the  development  of  the 
English  models.  The  important  fact  was 
that  in  making  the  assumption  that  the  depth 
equaled  half  the  beam  a  double  and  most 
excessive  tax  was  being  imposed  on  beam. 

It  was  due  to  this  alone  that  the  well- 
known  English  cutter  type  was  developed. 
This  rule,  like  many  things  that  are  bad 
in  themselves,  gave  to  the  modern  yacht 
one  of  its  best  features,  outside  lead  ballast. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  tax  on  beam,  English 
yacht  designers  of  thirty  years  ago  could 
not  gain  sail-carrying  power  from  breadth 
as  we  did  here,  but  Avere  compelled  to 
resort  to  deep  ballast.  This  development 
was  carried  on  between  the  years  of  1871 
and  1885.  The  Cambria,  Mr.  Ashbury's 
challenger,  though  somewhat  narrower  and 
deeper  than  most  of  our  models,  was  cer- 
tainly no  more  so  than  our  old  America. 
But  from  1871  on,  until  the  change  of 
rule  "in  1885,  year  by  year  the  successful 
boats  were  narrower,  deeper  and  longer. 
We  have  indeed  the  record  of  many  English 
cutters  six  and  seven  beams  to  their  length 
and  drawing  more  water  than  their  beam. 

Between  1853  and  1871  ©ur  rule  was  an 
area  rule,-  that  is  length  of  keel  multiplied 
by  greatest  beam,  differing  in  effect  from 
the  English  rule  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  beam  was  taxed  once  instead  of 
twice.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  this  rule  had 
very  little  effect  on  our  models,  partly  due 
to   the   war,  no   doubt,    and  partly  to   the 


same  cause  that  kept  the  English  models  so 
unchanged  from  the  time  just  after  the 
America's  victory  until  the  Cambria  chal- 
lenge in  1871;  that  is  lack  of  keen  and  per- 
sistent racing. 

In  1871  our  rule  was  changed  and  though 
framed  with  the  same  intent  as  the  old 
English  rule  did  actually  measure  the 
cubic  contents  of  racing  vessels.  In  '71 
this  cubic  contents  was  for  the  under 
water  portion  only  (a  true  displacement 
rule  where  boats  of  larger  displacement 
gave  time  to  those  of  smaller,  irrespective 
of  the  other  dimensions.)  This  seems 
laughable  to  us  now,  when  all  are  agreed 
that  our  modern  rules  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  encourage  displacement.  This 
pure  displacement  rule  was  soon  changed 
to  one  taking  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
hull  below  the  lowest  point  of  freeboard, 
and  this  rule  lasted  till  '82.  Under  it  the 
wide,  shoal  boats  flourished.  Phantom, 
Vision,  Fatmie,  etc.,  names  to  conjure  with 
in  their  day.  Practice  soon  showed  that 
a  wide  shoal  boat  of  the  same  cubic  con- 
tents as  a  narrower,  deeper  one  could 
carry  much  more  sail  without  offering  pro- 
portionally greater  resistance  and  so  go  much 
faster.  Owing  to  the  sail-carrying  power 
of  our  shoal  sloops,  the  lowering  of  ballast 
was  not  a'  necessity,  so  the  value  of  outside 
lead  was  not  appreciated. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  differences  of 
model  here  and  abroad,  brought  about 
almost  entirely  by  the  differences  in  the 
rules,  had  become  very  clearly  defined. 
Our  boats  broad  and  shallow  centerboards 
with  inside  ballast,  the  English  narrow 
and  deep  with  heavy  outside  lead  keels. 
The  modelling  was  almost  entirely  of  the 
rule  of  thumb  variety,  and  the  development 
of  the  type  brought  about  by  the  rules 
was  gradual,  and  made  by  short  changes 
year  by  year;  the  Englishman  could  see  no 
speed  in  anything  but  a  narrow  boat,  for- 
getting that  his  narrow  beam  was  caused  by 
his  rule  and  not  by  any  greater  speed  giving 
advantages  pertaining  thereto.  The  Ameri- 
can believed  that  nothing  on  earth  could 
equal  his  shoal  draft  centerboard  boat. 
Fortunately  for  us  we  were  shown  the  ad- 
vantages of  outside  lead  ballast  before  the 
advent  of  the  Genesta  in  '85. 

Our  cubical  contents  rule  was  changed 
in  '82  to  one  which  took  account  of  the 
water-line  length,  as  it  had  become  very 
evident  that  water-line  length  was  one  of 
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the  most  vital  factors  in  a  boat's  speed. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
a  sudden  change  of  rule,  however  radical, 
did  not  bring  about,  and  of  necessity  could 
not  bring  about  an  immediate  and  radical 
change  of  model.  It  was  more  a  reclas- 
sification of  existing  boats  than  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  new  ones,  so  that  we 
had  practically  the  same  type  of  boat 
racing  immediately  after  the  change  of  rule 
as  we  did  before.  It  was  at  this  time 
(18S1)  that  the  English  cutter  Madge  came 
to  our  shores;  she  was  absolutely  different 
from  anything  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before  in  this  country,  and  the  admirers  of 
the  shoal  draught  sloops  laughed  her  to 
scorn.  In  spite  of  their  laughter  she  won 
nearly  every  race  she  started  in,  and  gave 
our  yachtsmen  a  good  deal  to  think  about. 
After  the  advent  of  the  Madge  in  '81  and 
the  Clara  the  year  following,  a  large  school 
of  American  yachtsmen  were  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  virtues  of  the  English 
cutter  that  they  could  see  nothing  else, 
and,  like  all  ardent  disciples,  they  were  as 
strong  in  their  advocacy  of  the  bad  features 
of  this  type  as  of  the  good.  The  Mohawk 
disaster  emphasized  the  necessity  of  non- 
capsizable  vessels  especially  in  the  larger 
classes. 

In  '85  another  challenge  came  for  the 
America's  Cup,  and  fortunately  for  us 
Edward  Burgess  was  on  hand  to  design 
the  defender.  He  had  thoroughly  learned 
the  lesson  of  the  great  value  of  outside 
lead  ballast  taught  us  by  the  Madge  and 
the  Clara;  he  was,  however,  untrammeled 
by  long  tradition  in  favor  of  extremely 
narrow  beam,  so  that  his  production,  the 
compromise  sloop  Puritan,  although  fitted 
with  a  centerboard  was  in  reality  a  com- 
bination of  the  best  points  of  the  American 
and  English  types. 

It  is  very  important  to  emphasize  here 
the  fact  that  the  relative  speed  of  two 
boats  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  rule 
under  which  they  race.  Had  the  Puritan 
and  Genesta  raced  under  the  Engfeh  rule 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  our 
boat  to  have  given  all  the  required  time 
•allowance  and  still  have  won.  It  is  very 
hard  for  even  expert  yachtemen  to  impress 
their  minds  with  this  fact.  A  boat  that 
wins  races  is  called  fast  and  one  that  loses 
slow,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  English  models  for  some  years 
after  the  change  of  rule    were   still    much 


narrower  than  they  should  have  been. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  attribute  our  success  in  the  inter- 
national races  of  '85,  '86  and  '87  to  the 
fact  that  our  measurement  rule  had  fostered 
a  wide  boat.  It  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  if  we  had  not  learned  our 
lesson  from  the  Madge  and  Clara  we  should 
have  lost  the  Cup  at  this  time.  Curiously 
enough,  the  English  and  American  rules 
in  '85,  though  differently  expressed,  were 
practically  the  same  in  principle — that  is 
a  combination  of  water-line  length  and 
sail  area,  with  this  one  difference,  that 
the  English  rule  imposed  a  much  heavier 
tax  on  a  large  spread  of  canvas.  We  had, 
however,  no  latent  prejudice  against  beam 
to  overcome,  and  though  at  this  time  and 
afterward  there  was  a  great  hurrah  made 
over  the  victory  of  the  centerboard  over 
keel,  the  victory  in  each  case  was  really 
that  of  the  more  powerful  boat  over  one 
with  less  power. 

Until  '86  neither  side  knew  anything 
about  the  value  of  light  construction,  but 
the  step  from  the  outside  lead  keel,  to 
lightness  of  construction  and  rig  is  so 
logical,  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  step  was 
soon  taken.  The  heavy  lead  keel  gave 
stability  through  the  lowering  of  the  center 
of  gravity.  It  is  clear  that  every  ounce  of 
weight  taken  from  construction  and  especi- 
ally from  rig  and  added  to  the  lead  keel 
lowered  the  center  of  gravity  and  increased 
the  power  withc^ut  in  any  way  altering  the 
boat's  form.  From  '87  to  the  present  day 
the  development  of  model  under  the  length 
and  sail  area  rule,  has  been  in  two  direc- 
tions, a  gradual  lightening  of  displacement 
as  compared  to  the  beam  and  draft,  and  the 
filling  out  of  the  water-line  plane  both 
forward  and  aft.  It  was  very  soon  found 
that  the  increase  of  power  by  lowering 
the  center  of  gravity  beyond  a  certain 
point  was  of  no  use,  for  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  sail  plan  that  a  boat  of  a  given 
length  could  carry  to  advantage;  from  this 
point,  as  increasing  knowledge  enabled 
the  designers  to  build  lighter  and  lighter 
boats,  and  as  they  already  had  more  than 
sufficient  ballast  to  carry  the  best-sized 
sail  plan,  lighter  displacement  was  a  natural 
recourse.  To  lighten  displacement  and 
leave  the  ballast  in  the  same  place  naturally 
interposed  a  deeper  and  deeper  keel  between 
the  lead  and  hull  proper. 

It   was   in    '85   that    scientific   designing 
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first  came  into  vogue.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  before  this  time  all  vessels  were 
designed  by  carving  a  model  from  a  block 
of  wood,  or  that  after  this  all  the  scientific 
study  which  marks  a  modern  Herreshoff 
creation  was  employed  in  the  design  of 
every  racing  vessel;  but  after  Puritan  the 
various  elements  of  speed  were  much  more 
generally  understood,  and  the  newer  boats 
with  increasing  regularity  beat  their  older 
sisters.  The  various  developments  toward 
the  existing  models  of  to-day  were  gradual, 
logical  and  usually  inter-dependent.  As 
the  keel  was  deepened  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  stability  owing  to  the  lower 
position  of  the  ballast,  it  was  very  soon 
apparent  that  there  was  more  lateral 
plane  than  was  needed  to  prevent  leeway. 
Lateral  plane  meant  surface,  and  surface 
meant  resistance,  so  that  the  cutting  away 
of  the  lateral  plane  forward  and  aft  was.  a 
logical  sequence  to  the  deepening  of  the  lead. 
The  wonderful   success  of  the  fortj'-foot 


cutter  Minerva  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all  yachtsmen,  and  she  was  the  longest 
step  in  advance  between  Puritan  and  the 
revolutionary  Gloriana.  In  the  latter  we 
have  practically  all  the  elements  of  a 
modern  boat,  though  of  course  to  a  modified 
extent.  From  the  tirhe  of  the  Gloriana 
it  was  clear  that  the  old  rule  had  ceased 
to  be  a  true  measure  of  a  boat's  speed. 
The  measured  water-line  length  was  no 
longer  the  length  on  Avhich  the  vessel  sailed 
when  heeled  to  even  a  slight  degree,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a 
gradual  filling  out  of  the  water-lines  and  a 
consequent  lengthening  of  overhangs  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  producing  a  boat  which 
the  rules  did  not  measure. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  plates 
showing  the  gradual  change  in  shape  of 
water-line  and  outline  of  midship  section 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  will  do 
more  to  show  the  direction  of  development 
than  a  whole  book  of  description. 
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MANY  persons  suppose  that  people 
climb  mountains  solely  to  enjoy 
the  view  from  the  summit,  and 
that  if  this  may  be  attained  by  rail  or  horse- 
back it  is  so  much  the  better.  This  view, 
however,  is  erroneous.  To  the  mountain 
climber  every  moment  is  a  pleasure,  from 
the  time  when  he  sets  forth  for  the  little 
mountain  hut,  until  the  hour  of  his  return, 
triumphant  and  happy,  even  though  weary 
and  footsore.  The  view  from  the  summit, 
while  doubtless  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  climbers,  is  not  the  main  attraction.  The 
chief  joy  is  the  varied  and  perfect  exercise, 
in  the  midst  of  noble  scenery  and  exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere,  for  the  attainment  of  an 
object,  the  conquest  of  the  mountain.  The 
peak  utters  a  challenge.  The  climber  re- 
sponds by  saying  to  himself.  I  can  and  I 
will  conquer  it.  He  would  do  it  just  the 
same  if  there  were  no  one  else  in  the  world 
to  whom  he  could  recount  the  tale,  though 
doubtless  there  are  those  who  climb  a  lofty 
peak  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying  they  have 


been  there.  Such  a  person  was  once  over- 
heard to  remark — "I  had  to  go  to  Grindel- 
wald  to  ascend  the  Eiger;  it  was  a  beastly 
nuisance,  but  I  wanted  to  finish  off  the 
Oberland;  I  shall  never  go  there  again!" 
On  the  contrary,  the  real  mountain  lover 
having  made  his  first  ascent  of  some  lofty 
peak  is  often  almost  as  eager  to  repeat  the 
climb.  Thus  Mummery  stood  seven  times 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn,  having 
made  his  way  thither  by  four  different 
routes;  while  my  own  feeling  a  day  or  two 
after  my  ascent  was  that  I  would  gladly 
repeat  it  the  next  week  if  gratitude  would 
recompense  my  guides  as  satisfactorily  as 
fifty  dollars. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  moun- 
taineering are  greatly  over-estimated  by 
those  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  this  form  of  athletics.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  one  attempts  nothing  beyond  one's 
powers  and  exercises  reasonable  qaution  the 
risk  is  hardly  greater  in  Alpirwe  climbing 
than  ill   bicycling   or  horseback  riding.     It 
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was  my  own  opinion  before  beginning  to  ride 
a  wheel,  that  the  bicycle  was  more  danger- 
ous than  the  Matterhorn,  and  when  I  broke 
my  knee-pan  while  learning  I  felt  quite  sure 
of  it.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  acci- 
dents that  occur  in  mountaineering  are  the 
results  of  foolhardiness.  More  than  half  of 
the  entire  number  happen  to  persons  climb- 
ing without  guides,   some  to  climbers  at- 
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tempting  a  dangerous  or  impossible  route 
with  guides,  and  there  are  still  other  forms 
of  folly.  One  may  carelessly  engage  an  in- 
competent guide  or  an  overbold  one,  who 
will  undertake  an  ascent  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  Eliminating  these  contingen- 
cies, there  remain  certain  risks  which  must 
be  taken  by  every  climber  who  ascends  dif- 
ficult mountains. 

However  favorable  the  conditions  and  fine 
the  weather,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 


sudden  storm  may  render  the  descent  peril- 
ous, though  even  then  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  a  skilful  climber  with  first-class 
guides  will  return  in  safety.  Furthermore, 
on  certain  mountains  there  are  places  where 
a  party  is  exposed  to  danger  from  avalanches 
or  falling  stones.  The  risk  may  often  be 
avoided  or  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  wait- 
ing for  the  best  of  weather  or  by  making  a 
very  early  start.  In  some  cases  all  risk  can- 
not be  eliminated.  Thus  on  the  Matterhorn 
falling  stones  are  a  danger  tliat  cannot  be 
guarded  against;  but  as  in  thirty-five  years 
only  one  death  from  them  has  occurred,  many 
persons  take  this  slight  chance  willingly. 
Those  averse  to  so  doing  may  still  find 
mountains  where  the  best  of  exercise  and 
magnificent  scenery  may  be  enjoyed  in 
greater  safety.  On  little  mountains  like 
those  of  our  Appalachian  range  and  on 
the -lower  Alps  there  is  no  question  of  real 
danger,  except  through  one's  own  careless- 
ness or  over-estimating  one's  own  jDowers. 
It  must,  however,  be  understood  as  a  pre- 
i-equisite  to  safety  that  a  person  is  competent 
for  the  task  undertaken,  whether  that  task 
be  small  or  great.  How  shall  that  be  known? 
Simply  by  working  up  gradually  from  small 
beginnings.  Obviously  a  college  athlete, 
and  one  with  wholly  untrained  muscles,  need 
not  begin  at  the  same  place ;  but  even  for  the 
former  it  is  wiser  not  to  try  the  most  difficult 
mountains  first,  as  great  strength  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  sure  foot,  or 
a  steady  head  in  high  places. 

There  is,  I  believe,  but  one  absolutely  es- 
sential pre-requisite  to  a  fairly  good  moun- 
tain climber,  viz.,  a  sound  heart.  All  other 
necessary  qualifications  may  be  acquired  by 
a  person  of  determination,  but  as  grit  and  de- 
termination are  lacking  in  many,  perhaps 
these  also  should  be  counted  among  the  es- 
sentials. Strong  lungs  are  needful  for  high 
climbing,  but  no  better  way  of  strengthening 
weak  lungs  can  be  found  than  by  careful 
practice  in  walking  up-hill  while  inhaling 
pure  mountain  air.  A  perfectly  steady  head 
is  a  sine  qua  non  on  some  mountains,  while 
other  hights,  such  as  Mont  Blanc,  may  be 
surmounted  without  it.  Most  persons,  too, 
may  by  resolution  and  practice  overcome 
a  tendency  to  giddiness,  so  that  the  loftiest 
precipice  will  excite  no  thrill  of  fear ;  but  until 
that  stage  is  reached,  one  should  avoid  dan- 
gerous places,  especially  when  unattended. 
Good   nerves,  either  natural  or    acquired, 
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are  implied  in  the    qualities    already  men- 
tioned. 

A  sure  foot  and  an  agile  frame  are  desir- 
able, but  these,  also,  may  be  gained  by  prac- 
tice. Naturally  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be 
very  stout ;  one  might  almost  say,  the  thinner 
the  better,  for  it  is  easier  to  acquire  muscle 
than  to  reduce  flesh.  Strong  determination, 
patience,  and  perseverance  are  needful  to  en- 
able a  fleshy  person  to  persist  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  perspiration  and  exhaustion 
but  there  is  no  surer  or  more  healthful  rem- 
edy for  obesity  than  mountain  climbing,  and 
it  is  the  testimony  of  many  that  no  physician's 
prescription  will  so  surely  restore  the  health 
and  buoyancy  of  youth,  the  sensation  of  be- 
ing ten  or  twenty  years  younger,  as  a  summer 
spent  in  climbing  high  mountains.  While 
six  weeks  of  training  might  be  needful  to 
enable  a  stout  middle-aged  man  or  woman 
with  flabby  muscles  comfortably  to  climb 
Mt.  Washington,  an  athletic  young  woman 
accustomed  to  tennis  and  bicvcling  might  be 
prepared  in  much  shorter  time  to  ascend  the 
loftiest  Alps;  and  each  might  feel  the  same 
glow  of  triumph  in  gaining  a  victory. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
small  beginnings  and  gradual  development 
of  muscles.  Commence  with  a  walk  of 
one,  two  or  three  miles,  according  to  your 
ability;  if  overfatigued,  rest  a  day  or  two, 
then  repeat  the  walk.  When  you  have 
done  this  easily,  increase  the  distance,  per- 
haps double  it;  again,  if  necessary,  rest  a 
day  or  two,  and  repeat  until  the  walk  is 
comfortably  accomplished.  Several  im- 
portant rules  should  be  heeded  in  climbing. 
First,  do  not  start  out  too  rapidly.  On  the 
other  hand,  do  not  dawdle.  If  the  begin- 
ning of  the  way  is  but  slightly  inclined,  go 
faster  there  than  later.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
stop  too  often.  If  the  grade  is  steep,  or 
you  are  stout  so  that  you  get  out  of  breath 
quickly,  go  a  little  more  slowly.  Even 
then  a  beginner  Avill  need  to  pause  occa- 
sionally, but  if  so,  do  not  sit  down  each 
time.  Stand  still  a  moment,  and  when  your 
breath  is  normal,  go  on  again.  A  sitting 
halt  should  not  be  made  until  one  has 
walked  at  least  an  hour,  and  then '  five 
minutes  should  suffice.  Until  one  can  do 
this,  it  is  wiser  not  to  attempt  even  a  small 
mountain.  If  after  an  hour's  walk  a  long 
halt  is  needed,  it  is  well  to  retrace  one's 
steps.  In  all  mountaineering  an  early  start 
is  desirable.     Early,  of  course,  is  compara- 


tive. In  the  Alps  it  may  mean  one  or  three 
a.m.,  in  the  White  Mountains  six  or  eight, 
according  to  the  work  in  prospect.  Always 
allow  a  longer  time  for  a  walk  than  you 
think  you  will  need.  Waste  no  time  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  While  it  is  cool 
and  you  feel  fresh,  do  all  that  you  can.  Do 
not  hurry,  but  go  on;  make  progress.  Do 
not  stop  long  even  to  admire  the  scenery. 
Learn  while  walking  to  observe  that,  unless 
the  path  is  dangerous  so  as  to  require  con- 
stant attention.  When  you  have  reached 
the  summit,  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  if 
you  have  ample  time,  and  the  descent  is 
not  difficult  and  dangerous.  With  due  re- 
gard for  these  "ifs,"  pause  whenever  you 
please  on  the  way  down,  but  on  the  way  up 
no  more  than  is  necessary.  Why?  Be- 
cause, apart  from  the  desirability  of  getting 
the  hardest  portion  of  the  work  done  in  good 
season,  and  before  the  long  rest,  nothing  is 
more  uncertain  than  mountain  weather.  If 
you  reach  the  summit  surely  you  desire  a 
good  view.  That  obtained,  it  matters  less 
if  fogs  envelop  you  on  the  way  down.  Some 
people  never  comprehend  this.  They  daw- 
dle and  gush  over  the  first  bit  of  fine  scenery, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  grander  is  to 
come,  and  that  delays  are  dangerous. 

For  Alpine  climbing  one  must  be  comjje- 
tent  to  walk  four  or  five  hours,  and,  in 
emergencies,  six  or  eight,  without  a  long 
halt.  Indeed,  I  once  sat  down  barely  half 
an  hour  altogether  in  a  seventeen  hours' 
climb ;.  though  many  guides  will  stop  when 
practicable  every  two  or  three  hours  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  the  rule  "  Eat  little 
and  often"  being  a  wise  one  to  follow  on  a 
difficult  climb.  The  smaller  mountains,  like 
PUatus,  the  Faulhorn  and  the  Corner  Grat, 
which  may  be  done  without  guides,  will  put 
one's  muscles  in  order  for  high  climbing. 
Next  one  of  the  easier  peaks  may  be  at- 
tempted with  guides.  The  most  important 
rule  for  alpinists  is  that  guides  should  al- 
ways be  employed  where  it  is  customary. 
They  should  be  selected  with  care  and  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  Badeker's  advice  as  to 
where  guides  are  needful  may  be  safely  fol- 
lowed. Only  after  years  of  experience  with 
the  best  guides  should  they  be  dispensed 
with,  and  by  most  climbers  not  even  then. 
In  choosing  guides,  assistance  should  be 
obtained  from  the  hotel  proprietors  or  from 
climbers  of  large  experience.  An  ordinary 
guide  may  do  for  the  easier  mountains,  but 
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only  the  most  experienced  and  cautious 
should  be  employed  for  difficult  climbs. 
A  good  guide  will  give  advice  as  to  all  mat- 
ters including  outfit,  which  may  be  better 
and  more  cheaply  procured  in  one  of  the 
Alpine  centers  like  Zermatt  or  Grindelwald, 
save  .perhaps  ladies'  shoes  and  knicker- 
bockers. Among  the  Alps,  if  one  has  a 
slender  foot,  it  is  difficult  to  get  shoes  to  fit 
even  when  made  to  order.  Two  guides 
should  be  employed  for  one  or  for  two  persons, 
except  on  very  easy  mountains.  On  the 
snow  there  should  always  be  at  least  three 
persons  on  the  same  rope ;  four  may  be 
equally  safe,  but  on  difficult  mountains, 
unless  both  climbers  are  experts,  it  is  better 
to  have  two  guides  for  each  person.  On  a 
mountain  like  the  Matterhorn  the  danger 
is  more  than  doubled  with  each  additional 
person.  Steep  grassy  slopes  should  be 
strictly  avoided  by  amateurs.  They  are 
regarded  as  more  dangerous  than  ice,  and 
many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  through 
people  ignorantly  venturing  upon  them  to 
pick  flowers,  who  would  never  think  of  climb- 
ing a  mountain,  even  with  first  class  guides. 
As  to  suitable  costume,  obviously  it 
should  admit  of  the  greatest  freedom  of 
action,  should  be  light,  and  for  high  climb- 
ing warm.  Woollen  underwear  throughout 
is  indispensable  in  the  Alps,  and  desirable 
for  most  people  on  small  mountains,  though 
there  it  may  be  of  the  lightest  weight,  and 
some  persons  dispense  with  it  altogether. 
The  stockings,  however,  should  in  any  case 
be  soft  and  all  wool.  Some  ladies  declare 
that  they  cannot  wear  woollen  next  to  the 
skin.  A  silk  stocking  under  the  woollen  will 
be  found  convenient  in  that  case;  but  cot- 
ton, light  or  heavy,  is  out  of  the  question 
for  real  mountaineering,  and  undesirable  for 
long  tramps.  One's  feet  at  best  are  liable 
to  become  inflamed  and  blister,  and  it  is 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  experienced 
mountaineers  that  woollen  is  the  proper 
thing.  As  to  boots,  if  you  will  not  wear 
heavy  soles,  you  may  as  well  decide  at  once 
not  to  do  any  rough  walking.  What  may 
answer  on  a  smooth  city  sidewalk  is  entirely 
out  of  place  on  a  rough  country  road,  still 
more  on  a  stony  path,  or  on  ice  or  snow. 
A  sole  with  an  intermediate  layer  of  cork 
is  lighter  and  easier  than  if  all  of  leather. 
It  should  project  a  little  beyond  the  uppers, 
wl»ch  must  also  be  heavy.  For  snow  climb- 
ing the  soles  should  be  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  uppers  should  have  at 


least  two  tliicknesses  of  leather;  elsewhere 
a  half-inch  sole  will  answer.  Common  sense 
toes  and  low  broad  heels  are,  of  course,  in- 
dispensable. The  shoes  should  be  laced, 
rather  than  buttoned,  as  the  feet  often  be- 
come swollen,  and  the  lacings  must  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  shoes,  though  not  too  large,  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  heavier  stock- 
ings; in  snow  climbing,  perhaps,  two  pairs; 
and  especially  that  they  be  a  size  or  two 
longer  than  usual  to  avoid  discomfort  in 
going  down  hill.  Hobnails  scattered  over 
the  soles  render  the  footing  more  secure, 
and  in  the  Alps  iron  clamps  around  the  edge 
are  added.  Among  the  most  difficult  Dolo- 
mites, special  shoes  with  canvas  uppers  and 
rope  soles  are  worn  on  cliffs  where  the  foot- 
holds leave  something  to  be  desired,  as  the 
rope  soles  cling  better  than  the  nailed  shoes. 
A  soft  felt  or  cloth  hat  with  a  moderately 
wide  brim,  which  may  be  turned  up  or  down, 
is  commonly  worn,  though  some  men  prefer 
double-faced  helmets.  A  neutral  tint,  like 
gray  or  sage  green,  is  the  best.  A  narrow 
ribbon  is  useful  to  hold  down  the  hat,  in 
case  of  high  winds  in  exposed  places.  I 
have,  also,  a  black  woollen  hood,  completely 
enveloping  my  head  and  face,  for  use  in 
extremely  cold  weather.  I  have  needed  it 
only  once,  but  then,  without  it,  my  ears  and 
face  would  have  been  frozen. 

So  far  my  directions  are  applicable  alike 
to  men  and  women.  As  to  other  garments, 
men,  we  all  know,  climb  in  knickerbockers. 
Ordinary  trousers  are  too  cumbersome. 
Women,  on  the  contrary,  will  declare  that 
a  skirt  is  no  hindrance  to  their  locomotion. 
This  is  obviously  absurd,  and  though  a  few 
ladies  have  climbed  mountains  like  the  Mat- 
terhorn in  extremely  scant  and  abbreviated 
skirts,  I  dare  assert  that  suitabl}^  made  knick- 
erbockers (not  so  scant  as  men's  and  yet  not 
too  full)  are  not  only  more  comfortable  but 
more  becoming,  whether  to  stout  or  slender 
figures.  A  scant  skirt  barely  reaching  the 
knee  and  showing  the  knickerbockers  below, 
such  as  some  ladies  have  worn,  is  as  ungrace- 
ful a  costume  as  could  be  devised ;  and  for  a 
woman  in  difficult  mountaineering  to  waste 
her  strength  and  endanger  her  life  with  a 
skirt  is  foolish  in  the  extreme.  For  high 
climbing  many  ladies  wear  a  skirt  of  moder- 
ate length  until  out  of  sight  of  the  hotel  or 
beyond  the  path  of  ordinary  tourists,  then 
they  leave  the  skirt  under  a  rock  or  in  the 
mountain   hut   until   their  return.     If  the 
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descent  is  by  another  route,  the  guide  with- 
out a  murmur  adds  it  to  his  well-filled  riick 
sack.  In  snow  climbing  leggings  should 
always  be  worn.  Among  our  own  little 
mountains  it  is  customary  to  wear  a  short 
skirt,  perhaps  to  the  tops  of  the  boots.  If 
ladies  were  independent  enough  to  adopt 
the  plan,  as  some  few  have  done,  of  leaving 
the  skirt  under  a  rock,  they  would  generally 
be  seen  only  by  members  of  their  own  party 
and  they  would  be  able  to  take  longer  and 
more  difficult  walks,  or  to  do  the  same  with 
far  greater  ease.  Of  course  in  any  case 
knickerbockers  should  be  worn  underneath. 
As  to  material  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion  and  practice.  Much  depends  upon 
the  weather  and  the  sort  of  climbing  to  be 
done.  A  waterproof  cloth  that  will  not 
catch  or  tear  is  desirable.  Bed-ticking,  duck 
canvas,  and  woolen  of  various  sorts  are  used. 
In  the  White  Mountains  I  have  found  a  short 
skirt  of  coarse  heavy,  linen  light  and  com- 
fortable. It  weighs  but  two  pounds  and  on  a 
short  walk  is  hardly  noticeable;  but  when 
making  my  long  trip  over  the  Presidential 
Range,  I  did  not  wish  even  this  slight  impedi- 
ment, and  so  carried  my  skirt  which  I  put 
on  just  before  entering  the  hotel  at  the  Sum- 
mit and  at  the  Crawford  House.  The  shirt 
waist  may  be  of  cotton  or  woolen,  according 
to  one's  temperament  and  the  clothing  worn 
underneath;  but  in  either  case,  a  light  wrap 
for  the  halts  is  generally  necessary.  In 
high  climbing  a  sweater  and  other  warm 
clothing  are  needful. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  add  that  no  one 
should  climb  mountains  or  even  hills  in  cor- 
sets. One  must  have  the  full  use  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  loosest  corset  is  some  impedi- 
ment to  the  breathing.  As  ordinarily  worn 
they  are  impossible.  Moreover,  they  greatly 
increase  the  heat,  impede  circulation,  and 
promote  rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  If 
walking  on  or  near  snow,  one  must  positively 
wear  smoked  glasses,  or  suffer  much  pain 
and  snow-blindness.  Goggles  of  blue  glass 
with  wire  netting  around  them,  fastened  by 
an  elastic  round  the  back  of  the  head  are 
common,  but  uncomfortable.  Real  spec- 
tacles of  curving  smoked  glass  are  pleas- 
anter  though  if  not  carefully  made,  they 
may  magnify  and  injure  the  eyesight.  In 
high  climbing,  a  veil  is  not  despised  even  by 
some  members  of  the  sterner  sex.  A  blue 
one  is  additional  protection  to  the  eyes,  but 
white  is  said  to  be  better  for  the  complexion. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  veil,  or  even  without 


it,  one  smears  the  face  well  with  cold  cream 
and  adds  a  thick  coating  of  powder,  one 
may  spend  the  entire  day  on  the  snow  with 
impunity.  One  day  last  summer,  I  met  a 
young  man  who  had  ignorantly  neglected 
these  precautions,  whose  face  was  a  com- 
plete mass  of  blisters,  the  effect  of  being  on 
the  snow  fourteen  hours  the  day  previous. 
His  more  prudent  companion  had  wholly 
escaped  injury.  Among  our  own  little 
mountains,  such  precautions  are  unneces- 
sary, but  if  one  has  a  very  sensitive  skin, 
or  prefers  to  avoid  the  fashionable  coating 
of  tan,  a  use  of  the  articles  mentioned  will 
secure  the  desired  purpose. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Ap- 
palachians, with  a  majority  in  the  negative, 
as  to  the  desirability  of  carrying  a  staff  on 
our  mountains.  In  the  Alps  it  is  not  so. 
On  difficult  mountains  the  ice-axe  is  a  neces- 
sit3^,  while  on  easier  ones  and  on  passes  an 
alpenstock  is  generally  carried,  a  light  staff 
about  the  hight  of  the  traveler  or  taller. 
Personally,  I  always  carry  my  alpenstock 
on  easy  mountain  walks.  Being  of  bamboo 
it  is  very  light,  and  I  find  it  especially  service- 
able in  going  down  hill.  It  will  often  save 
from  falling  one  who  has  stubbed  his  toe  or 
caught  his  heel  in  a  root,  and  furthermore  it 
takes  the  weight  from  the  knees  and  feet. 
To  those  who,  like  myself,  find  going  down 
hill,  especially  over  a  rough  stony  path,  more 
trying  than  going  up,  a  slight  relief  to  the 
feet  is  grateful.  The  staff  should  be  carried 
in  either  hand  and  frequently  changed,  and 
not  be  set  down  too  far  ahead  in  going 
either  up  or  down,  as  it  gives  more  support 
when  moved  often.  It  is  very  important 
when  climbing  to  stand  erect,  not  to  lean  for- 
ward on  the  staff  however  steep  the  in- 
cline. Lift  the  feet  when  climbing,  but  do 
not  bend  over. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  carrying  bundles 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  on  small  moun- 
tains a  lady  sometimes  prefers  or  is  obliged 
to  carry  her  own  wrap  or  luncheon.  In  high 
climbing  the  guides  will  carry  everything. 
For  a  heavy  burden,  the  best  method  is  that 
of  the  Swiss  guides,  a  riick  sack  or  bag,  well 
up  on  the  back,  supported  by  straps  over 
both  shoulders.  A  light  bundle  may  be  car- 
ried by  a  single  strap  over  one  shoulder  and 
occasionally  shifted.  To  me  this  is  excess- 
ively uncomfortable.  In  fact,  I  never  carry 
anything  if  I  can  avoid  it.  If  a  small  parcel  is 
indispensable,  ladies  will  find  it  easiest  to  at- 
tach it  to  a  strap  around  the  waist,  shifting 
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it  from  front  to  rear,  and  from  one  hip  to  the 
other.  It  is  not  very  graceful,  but  when  go- 
ing up  hill,  one  feels  the  weight  less  in  front 
than  elsewhere. 

As  to  food,  anything  may  be  taken  which 
is  good  anywhere,  eggs,  sandwiches,  etc. 
Chocolate  is  a  great  stand-by  among  moun- 
taineers, because  both  handy  and  nourishing. 
The  kind  which  is  made  with  pepsin  and 
therefore  more  easily  digested  appeals  to 
many.  Beef  tea  or  bouillon  capsules  are 
convenient  where  water  can  be  heated.  On 
high  mountains  coffee  or  tea  is  usually  car- 
ried, tea  being  the  favorite  for  long  expedi- 
tions. At  the  International  Congress  of 
Alpinism  last  summer  a  resolution  was 
passed  deprecating  the  use  of  alcohol,  espe- 
cially absinthe,  in  mountaineering,  but  I 
fancy  it  was  not  designed  to  condemn  the  use 
of  wine,  as  I  have  never  known  of  a  guide  or 
climber  among  the  Alps,  of  whatever  nation- 
ality, who  in  high  climbing  did  not  carry 
some  of  that  beverage,  though  on  our  own 
little  mountains  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  In  the  Alps,  however,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  find  water  on  the  way,  and  the 
mild  stimulant  of  ordinary  red  wine  mixed 
with  tea,  coffee,  or  water  is  helpful  and  grati- 
fying. Usually,  also,  a  flask  of  cognac  is  car- 
ried, and  this  I  recommend  to  persons  who 
do  not  drink  it,  since  it  should  be  used  only 
in  case  of  emergency.  I  have  carried  a 
small  bottle  a  whole  summer  without  using 
a  drop,  but  on  the  two  occasions  when  I  did 
not  have  it,  it  would  have  been  desirable. 
Probably  a  draught  of  cognac  last  summer 
would  have  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Ormsbee  at 
the  critical  moment  when  he  sank  down  ex- 
hausted, ten  minutes  below  the  summit  of 
Washington.  And  in  case  of  storm  a  stim- 
ulant may  be  one's  salvation,  while  if  used 
unnecessarily  or  prematurely  it  may  be  a 
means  of  destruction.  Ordinarily  the  best 
use  for  cognac  is  to  bathe  feet  and  knees  both 
before  and  after  a  long  climb,  to  harden  and 
strengthen  them;  but  doubtless  alcohol 
would  do  as  well.  I  have  always  drunk  with 
impunity  all  the  water  I  desired,  though  that 
is  never  a  large  quantity.    Naturally,  if  over- 


heated, one  miist  use  ice  cold  water  sparingly. 
One  should  be  careful  to  eat  enough  to  keep 
up  the  strength,  else  one's  nervous  energy  is 
liable  to  become  exhausted.  In  case  one  is 
compelled  to  overtax  the  system,  either  from 
having  attempted  too  much  or  unforeseen, 
circumstances  having  arisen,  complete  rest 
should  be  taken  for  a  day,  or  a  week, 
or  until  fully  restored.  If  a  day  or 
two  after  serious  over-exertion,  one  goes  on 
traveling  or  climbing,  one  is  liable  to  per- 
manent injury. 

If  one  avoids  over-exertion,  I  believe  there 
is  no  form  of  athletics  so  healthful  as  moun- 
tain climbing.  Some  physicians  possess  ex- 
cessive caution.  One  lady  whose  physician 
told  her  she  must  never  walk  when  she  could 
ride  or  stand  when  she  could  sit  (he  might 
as  well  have  added,  nor  sit  when  she  could 
lie  down),  nevertheless  developed  into  a 
climber  who  could  take  longer  walks  than  the 
average.  One  had  only  to  look  at  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  Alpinism  last  summer 
to  perceive  the  benefits  of  mountain  air  and 
exercise.  There  was  the  president,  M.  Caron, 
in  looks  and  manner  barely  forty-five,  in 
reality  above  sixty ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Matthews,  ex- 
president  of  the  English  Alpine  Club,  of  equal 
age,  who  in  forty-five  years  has  missed  climb- 
ing in  the  Alps  but  three  summers,  still  agile 
and  youthful,  his  climbing  days  not  yet 
over.  Many  ladies,  English,  German,  even 
French  (like  Mme. Caron,  a  typical  Parisienne, 
who  would  have  never  been  suspected  of 
such  an  act)  climb  high  mountains  with  their 
husbands,  and  many,  who  have  none,  with- 
out; while  many  more  tramp  over  easy  passes 
and  small  mountains,  enjoying  magnificent 
scenery  and  gaining  health  and  strength 
without  a  particle  of  danger. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  of  all  the 
sports  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  moun- 
tain climbing,  especially  above  eight  thousand 
feet,  is  infinitely  the  most  delightful;  and  I 
venture  the  prophecy  that  even  the  most  in- 
dolent, if  by  any  means  such  an  one  might  be 
persuaded  to  begin  and  to  persevere  for  a 
Avhole  season,  would  find  health  and  pleasure 
in  this  pastime. 


EVOLUTION  OF   SPORT   WITH    THE    GUN 

By   Wirt   Gerrare 


THE  story  of  most  beginnings  is  an 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and 
that  of  sport  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  although  it  commences  at  a  rela- 
tively late  period  in  history.  Sport  as  now- 
understood  was  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
it  may  have  been  perceived,  but  certainly 
was  not  generally  recognized  by  those  Avho 
lived  in  the  dark  ages  now  termed  mediaeval. 
The  sporting  instinct  itself  is  quite  modern, 
since  sport  dates  only  from  the  time  when  man 
first  gave  "law"  to  the  game  he  pursued. 
In  fact  it  did  not  originate;  it  is  the  joint 
product  of  barbarism  and  civilization,  a 
blend  mellowed  by  purifying  conditions, 
themselves  the  outgrowth  of  ages. 

The  feudal  lords  lived  for  war  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it.  Falconry  was  their  favor- 
ite diversion,  and  venery  was  regarded  as 
the  only  suitable  occupation  for  a  noble  in 
times  of  peace.  The  sports  of  the  field 
were  made  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  combats  of  the  arena.  A  Spanish  print 
of  the  seventeenth  century  shows  an  im- 
provised ring  into  which  the  boars  were 
driven.  The  spectators  assembled,  the 
ladies  of  quality  in  covered  carriages  Avere 
admitted  to  the  enclosure,  and  the  attend- 
ants had  long-handled  forks  with  blunt 
prongs  to  turn  aside  the  escaping  boars 
and  direct  them  toward  the  knights.  In 
Germany,  the  huntsmen  drove  the  game 
toward  a  selected  point,  where  the  nobles 
and  privileged  retinue  had  assembled. 
Long  nets,  improvised  fences  and  other 
means  were  used  to  direct  the  game.  In 
Italy,  the  process  was  the  same,  and  in 
France,  if  the  method  was  less  thorough  than 
that  followed  in  Germany,  the  courses  at 
least  were  unequaled  for  splendor.  To  kill 
the  animals  brought  to  bay  by  their  hounds, 
pulled  down  by  their  dogs,  or  driven  up  to 
them  by  the  attendants,  the  sportsmen  used 
any  lethal  weapon.  As  driving  superseded 
coursing,  the  crossbow  was  preferred  to 
the  spear;  shooting  succeeded  the  close 
combat;  to  obtain  first  blood  was  accorded 
the  honor,  the  actual  killing  being  delegated 
to  an  underling.  Now  the  sportsman  shoots 
only,  the  attendant  gillie  sticks  and  gral- 
lochs  the  stag. 


Firearms  as  weapons  of  war  were  known 
to  civilized  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century. 
They  were  detested  by  the  knights,  and 
denounced  by  the  church  as  inimical  to 
chivalry.  They  became  the  defense  of  the 
free  towns  and  the  weapons  of  the  foot 
soldiers,  the  freebooters,  and  the  poor 
burghers  and  traders  w'ho  developed  them. 
At  the  end  of  tw^o  centuries  they  were 
clumsy  and  inefficient,  having  neither  the 
range  nor  the  accuracy  of  the  bow.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
two  great  improvements  in  their  construc- 
tion were  wa'ought  in  Germany.  One  was 
the  flintlock  wdiich  obviated  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  fire  for  igniting  the  match 
on  the  gun.  The  other  was  the  grooving 
of  the  barrel  to  give  to  the  projectile  greater 
accuracy.  Then  guns  w-ere  used  for  sport- 
ing purposes  just  as  crossbows  were,  and 
eventually  superseded  them:  Notwithstand- 
ing the  greater  deadliness  of  firearms,  Ger- 
many adhered  to  the  method  of  driving 
game.  Often  the  guns  were  loaded  wnth 
two  bullets  to  increase  the  chances  of  hit- 
ting; then  three,  four  or  five  were  loaded 
into  the  one  barrel.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  a  dozen  slugs  was  the 
common  load,  but  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
as  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  use  of  "hail- 
shot"  was  forbidden  absolutely.  More  than 
a  century  later,  when  the  use  of  the  shot- 
gun was  accepted,  driving  the  game  con- 
tinued, and  in  a  modified  form  survives  to 
this  day.  In  the  year  1753  there  was  a 
royal  "jagd"  of  this  kind  in  Bohemia.  It 
lasted  twenty  days  and  there  were  twenty- 
three  shooters,  including  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  Her  Imperial  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  The  bag  comprised  19 
stags,  77  roe-deer,  10  wdld  boars,  18,723 
hares,  9,499  pheasants,  19,545  partridges, 
353  quail,  114  larks  and  60  various,  a  total 
of  47,950  head,  for  116,231  shots,  or  an 
average  of  two  kills  to  each  five  shots  fired. 
As  marksmanship  improved  and  greater 
•  skill  was  attained  in  the  art  of  driving,  in- 
stead of  forcing  the  game  into  a  cul  de  sac 
with  the  guns  at  the  bottom,  it  sufficed  to 
let  them  go  past  -the  firing  point,  and  if 
they  escaped  that,  to  let  them  go  free.     The 
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pace  was  increased,  the  nets  became  a  mere 
line  of  flags,  and  the  range  was  widened. 
No  other  changes  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  this  method  of  big  game  shooting 
is  that  which  obtains  in  Germany  to-day. 
A  modification  of  it  is  the  "surround"  of 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  and  the  identical 
method  is  still  followed  by  the  native 
princes  of  India  in  tiger  hunting. 

The  sportsmen  of  France  were  slow  to 
adopt  the  gun  for  sport.  The  Valois  for- 
bade the  use  of  firearms  because  of  public 
safety.  Henry  IV.  sanctioned  the  use  of 
guns  in  1604,  but  in  1607  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  their  employment  on  crown 
lands.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  in 
1643,  another  attempt  was  made  to  legalize 
the  use  of  guns  for  sport.  His  successor 
favored  shooting,  and  was  credited  as  being 
the  best  shot  in  France.  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  shooting  over  the  setting  dog 
became  the  fashion. 

Whilst  the  legal  use  of  guns  was  gradually 
spreading,  the  surreptitious  employment  of 
firearms  for  various  unauthorized  purposes 
was  becoming  general.  Edict  after  edict 
was  promulgated  forbidding  peasants  and 
farmers  to  possess  guns,  but  they  failed  to 
suppress  the  poacher  and  bandit.  Indeed, 
to  the  lawless  marauders  the  invention  of 
the  ordinary  flintlock  is  said  to  be  due. 
They  could  not  purchase  wheel-locks,  and 
the  common  matchlocks,  with  their  ever- 
glowing  torches,  showed  too  plainly  the 
whereabouts  of  the  unauthorized  sports- 
man as  well  as  startled  the  game;  so  they 
substituted  an  inferior  mechanism  and  in- 
troduced a  new  type  of  gun.  In  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  users  of  the  flintlock  guns 
were  termed  "  snaap-hans,"  probably  be- 
cause they  shot  birds  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  netted  or  snared.  Guns  were 
made  smaller  in  caliber  and  lighter,  and  in 
Spain  and  Italy  came  into  general  use  for 
bird  shooting.  In  one  of  these  countries, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new 
form  of  sport  originated,  that  of  shooting 
at  birds  on  the  wing. 

The  fowling  gun  of  that  period  was  of 
about  fourteen  gauge,  the  barrel  nearly  five 
feet  long,  the  weight  eight  pounds  or  more. 
Quite  a  different  weapon  was  used  for  shoot- 
ing flying.  This  was  of  smaller  caliber, 
the  barrel  about  twenty-five  inches  long. 
It  was  loaded  with  about  a  drachm  and 
half  of  powder  and  twelve  lead  pellets;  the 
wadding   of   tow.     The   technical   books  of 


the  seventeenth  century  contain  full  instruc- 
tions for  making  powder  and  granulating 
it;  to  drop  lead  treated  with  arsenic  into 
water,  and  to  choose  the  right  sort  of  stone 
for  the  "flint."  By  the  middle  of  the 
century  eight  kinds  of  shots  at  flying  birds 
were  observed,  and  sportsmen  instructed 
how  to  aim  so  as  to  score,  whatever  the 
direction  of  the  flight. 

In  England,  sport  was  resuscitated  at  the 
Restoration.  Under  the  Tudors,  manly  ex- 
ercises had  been  encouraged,  but  shooting 
with  crossbows  and  guns  was  absolutely 
forbidden;  minor  sports  were  "unlawful 
games."  Falconry  practically  died  out 
with  the  Tudors.  The  Stuarts  made  a  half- 
hearted attempt  to  introduce  hunting  in 
the  courtly  French  manner,  and  later  shoot- 
ing with  the  shotgun  became  the  recreation 
of  gentlemen.  Their  methods  were  adopted 
from  the  Italians,  and  among  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  first  English  book  on  the 
subject  is  the  advice  to  "shoot  with  the 
Avind  and  not  against  it,"  which  was  copied 
by  every  sporting  Avriter  until  the  days  of 
Peter  Hawker.  Again,  "you  must  shoot 
rather  sideways  or  behind  the  fowl  than  in 
their  faces,  and  not  at  a  single  bird  if  you 
can  compass  more  within  your  level;  and 
if  on  a  tree,  or  hedge,  or  on  the  ground,  seek 
the  convenientest  shelter  you  can  of  hedge, 
bank,  tree  or  the  like,  to  be  absconded  from 
the  fowls  seeing  you,  which  is  very  offens- 
ive to  them."  Having  crept  up  within  easy 
range  of  jugging  partridges,  the  sportsman 
having  a  "fair  mark"  was  exhorted  to 
"lose  no  time  but  let  her  fly."  The  gun 
recommended  is  "something  under  a  mus- 
ket, "  loaded  with  a  pipe-bowl  of  powder 
and  a  pipe  bowl  and  a  half  of  small  shot, 
the  sprea^d  of  the  shot  has  "the  compass  of 
a  bushel  measure,"  and  the  range  is  fixed 
at  something  under  seventy  paces.  Shoot- 
ing flying  is  described  as  "more  commodi- 
ous," and  the  best  and  surest  way  of  getting 
game.  To  acquire  the  art  the  sportsman 
is  told  that  "you  should  always  have  the 
gun  cockt  in  readiness,  with  your  thumb 
over  the  cock  for  the  fear  of  its  going  off 
contrary  to  your  intention,  so  that  when 
you  meet  with  any  game  you  must  be 
quick;  and  having  got  an  aim  to  your 
mind,  let  fly  with  all  expedition." 

Thomas  Fairfax,  who  Avrote  the  "Com- 
plete Sportsman"  (1689),  says:  "Some  are 
of  the  opinion  that  you  must  shoot  some- 
thing before  the  bird,  otherwise  it  will  be 
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past  before  the  shot  can  come  to  it,  but  this 
is  a  vulgar  error.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  game  flyeth,  as  it  were  over  your 
head,  that  it  is  best  to  aim  at  the  head;  and 
if  it  flyeth  from  you,  to  aim  as  it  were  under 
its  belly;  and  it  is  found  best  to  let  the  game 
fly  a  little  past  before  you  let  her  fly;  for 
thereby  the  shot  will  better  enter  the  body." 
Notwithstanding  their  inferior  Aveapons, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  sportsmen  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  could  shoot  well.  For  in- 
stance, Le  Bruyn  mentions  casually  that 
he  shot  a  crane  on  the  wing  with  his  rifle 
and  a  single  ball.     This  was  in  1702. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  practice 
of  shooting'  extended  widely,  but  until  the 
end  of  the  period  there  Avas  little  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  hunting  game.  To 
get  Avithin  range,  they  adopted  all  the  arts 
of  the  foAAder,  and  to  find  the  game,  used 
the  "setting"  dog  the  netters  of  partridges 
brought  over  from  France. 

Sportsmen  jDracticed  at  swinging  targets, 
but  still  used  the  heavy  single  gun.  The 
difficulties  encountered  in  acquiring  the  art 
of  shooting  flying  Avere  aggravated  by  hang- 
flres,  frequent  and  prolonged.  The  only 
thing  to  do,  having  pulled  the  trigger,  aiid 
the  powder  in  the  pan  having  duly  flashed, 
was  to  follow  the  bird,  a  method  sure  to 
produce  a  poking  shot.  In  fact,  until  igni- 
tion became  quicker,  as  it  did  Avhen  the  per- 
cussion gun  was  invented,  the  poking  shot, 
or  holding  on  to  the  aim,  seems  to  haA'^e  been 
the  only  method  Avhich  could  possibly  be 
practiced  Avith  success.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  slowness  of  ignition  resulted  in 
giving  "law"  to  the  birds.  As  it  Avas  prac- 
tically im^Dossible  '  to  shoot  at  very  close 
range,  shooters  became  .  accustomed  to  a 
"sjDorting"  range,  to  Avhich  they  adhered 
Avhen  faster  guns  made  shooting  at  close 
quarters  possible. 

The  game  AA^as  found  AAnth  setting  dogs. 
If  the  birds  lay  close,  they  Avere  flushed 
just  AA'hen  and  how  the  shooter  chose,  and 
they  dropped  at  about  thirty  yards  from 
the  gun.  It  Avas  pretty,  rather  slow,  but 
very  enjoyable.  It  Avas  in  England  AA'ith 
this  method  that  the  race  of  sporting  shots 
originated— men  Avho  needed,  and  possessed, 
the  faculty  for  correct  observation  and 
speedy  action  to  Avhich  the  old  Spanish 
author  called  the  attention  of  all  AA'ho  Avould 
1)e  perfect  AA'ing  shots. 

By  the  early  years  of  the  last  century 
guns  Avere  made  lighter,  faster  and  of  better 


shape;  sportsmen,  also  had  the  advantage 
of  quicker  and  more  certain  ignition,  and 
a  second  barrel  in  reserve.  Then  it  was  he 
took  larger  views  than  his  forefathers ; 
learned  more,  AA^orked  more  assiduously,  be- 
came self-reliant  and  complete  master  of 
the  gun  and  of  himself  in  the  use  of  it.  In 
sport,  and  particularly  in  shooting,  he  found 
himself;  it  gave  a  fresh  zest  to  life  and  en- 
hanced the  enjoyment  of  other  pleasures. 
Poets  extolled  the  gun;  it  became  not  only 
a  fashion,  but  a  passion.  Game  laAvs  Avere 
re-enacted,  game  jDreserving  cultivated  as 
though  it  had  been  an  art,  and  a  real  love 
of  sport  begotten. 

Amidst  much  that  was  artificial  and 
affected  there  remained  a  genuine  love  of 
sport;  a  craAang  for  open  air,  simple  life 
and  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  the  frivo- 
lous conventions  of  fashionable 'life  in  toAvn. 
The  sportsman  did  much  towards  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Avigs,  powder  and  patches  and 
fripperies  of  the  Georgian  jDcriod;  and  as 
the  sportsmen  increased,  and  were  recog- 
nized, the  continental  fangles  in  dress  and 
manner  fell  into  disuse.  The  hatred  of 
Napoleon  and  the  "foreigner"  had  much 
to  do  Avith  the  change.  .Napoleon  stopped 
the  supply  of  guns,  and  in  consequence  more 
English-made  guns  were  used.  When  the 
Avars  Avere  over,  the  sport,  the  weapons  and 
the  methods  of  the  successful  nation  Avere 
imitated  by  the  continental  nations  from 
Avhom  England  had  derived  the  crude, 
original  forms  of  sport  AA^hich  English  gen- 
tlemen had  dcA^eloped  and  perfected. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  recent 
changes  in  the  fashion  of  shooting,  and  im- 
possible to  compare  the  value  of  the  marks- 
manship of  those  Avho  used  flint  and  steel 
guns  Avith  that  of  the  well-equipped  sports- 
men of  to-day.  Both  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  pleasure  from  using  the 
gun,  but  they  used  it  in  different  ways. 
Colonel  Peter  Hawker  not  only  fired  at 
sitting  fowl,  but  schemed  for  chances  of 
doing  so.  He  fired  into  the  "brown"  of 
a  coA^ey,  and  the  more  birds  he  could  bag 
Avith  one  shot  the  better  pleased  he  Avas. 
As  late  as  1835,  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  killing  in  one  day  four  birds  with  one 
shot,  and  the  acme  of  good  shooting  he 
considered  the  "cannon,"  i.e.,  catching  in 
line  two  birds  as  they  cross  each  other's  line 
of  flight,  and  dropping  both  Avith  a  single  shot. 

It  is  counted  the  finest  sport  to-da}^,  in 
England,  Avhen  the  birds  are  driA^en,  fly  fast 
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within  sporting  range,  and  come  in  plenty. 
To  arrange  a  successful  drive  is  not  an  easy 
taslc,  and  it  must  be  granted  the  shooting 
is  difficult,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  extra  speed  of  the  birds  is  more  against 
the  shooter  to-day  than  the  slowness  of  the 
gun  was  against  the  best  shots  of  the  old 
days.  Formerly,  a  good  day  meant  a  walk 
of  twenty  miles  or  more;  now  it  is  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  of  hard  continuous  firing 
two  or  three  times  repeated,  and  hours  of 
riding,  resting  and  waiting  in  between. 
Each  shooter  has  a  screen  for  himself  and 
his  two  loaders;  there  he  usually  sits  with 


no  limit  to  the  number  which  may  be  raised. 
English  records  show  that  there  are  shooters 
who  have  killed  over  a  thousand  birds  in 
a  day,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand  in  a 
single  season.  On  the  continent  it  is  the 
same;  on  the  estates  of  one  proprietor  over 
fifty  thousand  partridges  have  been  shot  in 
a  season,  and  nearly  three  thousand  in  a 
day. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pleasure 
of  shooting  is  a  personal  matter  only,  and 
each  sportsman  may  decide  for  himself 
what  sporting  use  he  will  make  of  his  gun. 
The  onlooker  and  the  critic  cannot  judge  of 
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his  three  guns  until  the  birds  arrive.  In 
a  drive  which  lasted  less  than  twenty-five 
minutes,  one  shooter  dropped  190  grouse, 
or  more  than  eight  a  minute;  there  were 
eight  drives  in  the  day,  and  this  one  shooter 
killed  728  birds.  With  such  practice  as 
wealthy  sportsmen  can  now  command,  it 
would  be  surprising  if  they,  were  not  excel- 
lent shots.  Some  moors  will  give  more  than 
one  bird  to  the  acre  each  season,  and  the 
Avhole  of  the  bag  on  a  tract  of  many  thou- 
sand acres  is  reserved  to  fewer  than  six 
guns.  At  partridges  and  pheasants  there 
are  even  more  chances,  as  there  is  practically 


the  amount,  or  the  quality,  of  the  emotion 
the  sportsman  feels  upon  achieving  a  suc- 
cessful shot.  There  are  men  who  contend 
that  there  is  less  sport  with  the  gun  under 
modern  conditions  than  was  obtained  in 
the  older  fashion,  and  that,  instead  of  pro- 
gressing, there  is  a  reversal  to  the  conti- 
nental methods  of  a  century  ago.  Others 
are  content  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
would  not  go  back  to  dogs  and  hunting  if 
they  could.  Only  one  thing  will  force 
them — the  scarcity  of  game,  for  it  is  only 
where  game  is  plentiful  that  driving  is 
pleasurable  and  successful. 


MASCALONGE    IN    THE    FLAMBEAU    WATERS 


By   H.    S.    Canfield 


AFTER  a  more  or  less  extended  experi- 
ence in  many  waters,  I  believe  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Flambeau  River 
provides  the  best  fishing  in  America;  and  I 
say  this  with  due  regard  to  the  mountain 
streams  and  parti-colored  trout  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  rivers  of  Maine,  the  dashing  tor- 
rents of  the  Virginian,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see mountains,  and  even  to  that  magnificent 
network  of  waterways  known  as  the  "St. 
John  system."  The  Flambeau  contains  three 
varieties  of  game  fish  worth  steady  pursuit— 
the  mascalonge,  the  wall-eyed  pike  and  the 
small-mouthed,  red-eyed,  genuine  black  bass; 
probably,  in  proportion  to  size,  the  most 
muscular  and  courageous  fish  that  floats, 
and  the  individuals  of  each  of  these  varieties 
are  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  water  is 
clear  and  fast  and  cold,  broken  here  and 
there  by  rapids,  up  which  the  fish  must  fight 
their  way;  it  runs  through  ideal  bits  of  scen- 
ery; it  stops  in  pools  of  a  blackness  and  depth 
profound;  it  may  be  fished  either  from  the 
bank  or  from  a  boat;  it  is  wide  enough  to 
permit  of  trolling  and  casting;  the  summer 
climate  above  it  is  ideal,  and  its  difficulties  are 
such  that  the  fisherman  who  lands  his  quarry 
has  some  reason  to  plume  himself  upon  his 
wrist-strength,  adroitness  and  patience.  A 
pike  of  even  twelve  pounds,  a  mascalonge  of 
thirty,  or  a  black  bass  of  four  is  apt  to  re- 
ward the  rodman  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and 
there  is  always  the  certainty  that  some  of 
these  fish  will  be  taken.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  occurrence  that  angler  and  guide 
return  from  a  morning's  effort  with  nothing 
to  show  for  it  save  tired  limbs  and  a  ruffled 
temper. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  year  comprised  be- 
tween July  15  and  August  15  when  the  mas- 
calonge strikes  rarely,  if  at  aU.  The  fish  is 
then  semi-sick  and  in  poor  condition.  It 
sheds  its  abnormally  long  teeth  annually,  as 
a  buck  sheds  his  horns,  and  in  the  deflower- 
ing time  is  as  out  of  condition,  out  of  appe- 
tite, and  out  of  patience  as  is  a  baby  similarly 
afflicted.  Any  "musky"  taken  in  that 
period  is  low  of  flesh  and  its  teeth  may  be 
pushed  out  with  a  thumbnail.  Guides  will 
teU  the  amateur  that  the  flsh  does  not  strike 


in  late  July  because  of  the  "bloom"  on  the 
water.  Nearly  all  of  the  Wisconsin  lakes 
and  forest  rivers  are  liberaUy  decked  with 
lily  pads  and  pond  lilies.  This  "bloom," 
a  yellowish  powder  on  the  surface,  is  pollen 
mostly.  It  does  not,  however,  affect  the 
mascalonge.  That  representative  of  incar- 
nate hunger  does  not  bite  because  he  has 
little  to  bite  with.  Any  man  with  his  teeth 
out  similarly  lacks  pugnacity,  and  he  doesn't 
become  normal  until  he  has  become  used  to 
a  new  set.  "You  get  your  grinders  out," 
says  Fergy,  the  Flambeau  guide,  "and  any 
dark  night  a  squaw  can  take  a  corncob  and 
a  lightning  bug  and  run  you  into  the  lake  and 
drown  you."     This  is  probably  true. 

In  September  and  October  the  "musky" 
is  at  its  best.  As  the  leaves  turn  to  a  crim- 
son and  the  nights  are  cold,  it  seems  to  gain 
in  strength  and  ferocity.  It  will  strike 
viciously  even  until  the  first  thin  ice  forms 
along  the  edges  of  the  streams,  but  after  the 
middle  of  November  it  retires  within  itself 
and  meditates  upon  past  crimes.  Certainly 
it  has  no  good  deeds  to  think  about,  for  if 
ever  there  was  a  conscienceless,  powerful, 
malicious,  scaled  buccaneer  in  the  waters 
of  earth,  that  buccaneer  is  the  mascalonge, 
masque-a-longe,  muskellunge,  or  mas-ki-no-je 
as  the  Ojibwas  used  to  call  it.  Like  the  blue- 
fish  it  will  kill  until  its  appetite  is  satisfied, 
then  go  on  killing  for  the  love  of  blood.  It 
would  be  taken  seldom  if  it  quit  when  its 
maw  was  fuU,  because  it  is  so  swift,  so  sly,  and 
so  terribly  armed,  that  the  effort  of  making 
a  living  is  no  effort  at  all  to  it,  particularly  in 
waters  that  are  populous  with  smaller  fish. 
Its  temper  leads  to  its  undoing,  for  it  will 
strike  nine  times  in  anger  where  it  strikes 
once  in  hunger.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  B.  E. 
Veach,  of  Chicago,  took  an  eighteen-pound 
mascalonge,  and  in  its  belly  was  a  two- 
pound  bass  which  had  been  captured  not  an 
hour  before.  Certainly  that  rover  was  not 
hungry,  yet  it  struck  the  spoon  with  a 
viciousness  of  rush  which  carried  it  ten  yards 
before  it  wheeled  and  leaped  to  the  spurring 
of  the  hook.  Indeed,  most  of  the  individ- 
uals of  this  species  wiU  be  found  to  have  full, 
or  nearly  full,  maws  when  they  are  landed. 
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A  more  self-esteemed  fish  does  not  live.  It  is 
easily  cock  of  its  walk  wherever  that  walk  may- 
be, and  it  comes  in  time  intolerantly  to  object 
to  the  presence  of  any  strange  thing  within 
its  bailiwick.  Lying  in  wait  below  a  fringe  of 
wild  rice,  full  of  food,  but  still  anxious  to  do 
harm,  it  will  often  dart  out  and  strike  a  spoon 
with  its  jaws  tightly  set,  hurling  it  ten  feet 
clear  of  the  water.  Having  proven  its  right 
to  undisturbed  possession  of  its  retreat,  it 
sulks  slowly  back  to  its  place,  and  doubtless 
feels  the  better  for  the  demonstration  of  its 
authority.  It  will  hammer  things  for  which 
it  can  have  no  possible  use,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  it  fancies  them 
as  food.  There  have  been  many  instances 
of  the  mascalonge  striking  the  end  of 
a  copper-tipped  oar  and  leaving  the  marks 
of  teeth  on  it.  Many  times  it  has  struck 
from  the  hand  of  guide  or  angler  a  tin  cup 
which  was  dipped  into  the  river.  It  will 
strike  not  only  shining  objects,  but  dark 
ones.  A  piece  of  leather  trailed  near  it  will 
arouse  its  attack,  or  a  bit  of  black  cloth; 
or,  in  fact,  any  object  which  it  thinks  is  in- 
vading its  preserve.  That  it  captures  the 
black  bass  is  proof  enough  of  its  speed.  It  is 
thought  that  the  mascalonge  is  too  slow  for 
the  brook  trout,  but  this  is  merely  theory,  as 
they  do  not  inhabit  the  same  waters.  It  is  a 
surety  that  it  is  able  to  capture  anything 
which  swims  in  its  own  waters,  and  that  is 
as  far  as  its  powers  need  to  go.  Its  strength 
of  jaw  is  nothing  less  than  phenomenal.  At 
Boyd's  hotel,  in  the  Fifield  district,  is  kept 
a  No.  9  Skinner  spoon,  which  is  shown  to 
curious  guests  who  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
jaw  muscle  of  the  "musky."  This  spoon 
was  struck  by  one  of  them  in  the  Flambeau. 
The  fish  was  hung  slightly,  just  enough  to 
irritate  it  to  madness,  and  before  breaking 
away  it  brought  down  its  lips  together  in  one 
maddened  crunch.  The  spoon,  which  is  of 
the  usual  strong  and  heavy  metal,  silver  and 
gold  on  one  side,  bright  scarlet  on  the  other, 
is  dented  and  twisted  out  of  shape  as  if  a  man 
had  laid  it  on  a  stone  and  smitten  it  time  and 
again  with  a  heavy  hammer.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  looking  at  that  spoon,  that  a 
man's  fingers  or  his  hand,  once  between  such 
jaws,  would  come  off  in  an  instant.  In  fact, 
it  is  impossible  almost  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  "musky's"  mouth,  even  when  it  is 
dead,  and  escape  a  gash  or  two.  The  teeth 
are  so  many,  so  sharp  and  set  at  such  angles, 
that  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in  disen- 
gaging the  barb,  even  though  a  3S-caliber 


bullet  has  crashed  through  the  long  skull,  and 
the  ego  of  the  bandit  has  departed  to  await 
the  twilight  of  the  Gods,  when,  possibly,  it 
will  be  given  another  chance  to  do  some 
fighting.  Guides  often  suffer  from  fingers 
sliced  in  the  mouths  of  dead  mascalonge, 
and  they  have  learned  enough  to  go  about 
the  job  of  handling  one  with  circumspection. 

In  bait-casting  or  trolling  it  is  well  to  carry 
a  variety  of  lures,  for  the  fish  is  capricious. 
The  standard  is  frog,  yet  there  are  times 
when  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  frog, 
large  or  small,  green  or  brown.  It  will 
destroy  them,  and  render  them  useless  to 
the  man  who  purchased  them,  without  any 
intent  to  feed  upon  them.  The  "musky" 
engaged  in  this  sport  exhibits  a  diabolical 
sureness  of  dash.  It  will  strike  them  again 
and  again  an  inch  back  of  the  hook.  The 
frog  is  stripped  of  skin  from  the  juncture  of 
the  thighs  with  the  body.  The  body  itself 
is  untouched,  and  when  the  angler  reels  in  he 
finds  his  bait  with  a  pair  of  naked  hind  legs. 
The  guides  expressively  call  this  "  snatching 
a  frog's  pants,"  and  that  is  exactly  what  it 
is.  It  wiU  happen  sometimes  twenty  times 
of  a  morning,  and  there  is  nojthing  that  is 
more  lacerating  to  the  feelings. 

On  days  when  frogs  fail  of  capture,  pork- 
rind  will  often  prove  to  be  effective.  The 
rind  should  be  cut  four  inches  long,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  at  each  end  and  thinner  in 
the  middle,  so  that  it  will  wiggle  in  a  lifelike 
manner  when  pulled  through  the  water.  If 
a  mascalonge  strikes  it  the  barb  must  be 
reefed  into  him  immediately,  as  he  will  spit 
it  out  if  given  opportunity.  He  strikes 
either  in  anger,  or  because  he  has  been  de- 
ceived. He  has  no  liking  for  hog  meat  nor 
salt.  The  effectiveness  of  this  lure  is  in- 
creased by  a  strip  of  red  flannel  fastened  to 
the  barb  beneath  the  rind,  and  of  the  same 
width  and  an  inch  shorter.  Rubber  frogs, 
phantom  minnows  of  any  material,  imitation 
perch,  and  such  things,  are  of  no  valup  "n 
Flambeau  waters,  whatever  their  makers 
and  sellers  may  say  that  they  do  elsewhere. 
Experience  has  taught  that  the  most  reliable 
thing  for  mascalonge,  either  in  trolling  or 
casting,  the  most  deadly  and  the  most  con- 
venient, is  the  spoon,  preferably  showing  the 
gold  hue,  and  of  no  smaller  size  than  the  No. 
8.  The  single  hook  is  better  than  the  gang 
as  well  as  being  more  sportsmanlike,  since  it 
may  be  of  a  larger  size.  The  feathers  used  with 
it  should  be  of  as  bright  a  scarlet  as  possible, 
about  the  hue  of  the  red  ibis  fly  in  fact.     The 
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plumes  placed  upon  spoons  made  for  general 
sale  are  of  too  dark  a  red,  never  brighter  than 
crimson,  and  often  approaching  maroon. 
It  is  preferable,  of  course,  to  troU  or  cast 
with  the  boat  headed  down  stream,  since 
when  the  fish  is  hooked  he  has  the  current 
to  fight  as  well  as  the  man  at  the  end  of  the 
rod.  In  so  rapid  a  current  as  that  of  the 
Flambeau,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
possible  to  land  a  thirty-pound  "musky"  if 
the  fight  be  carried  on  up-stream.  The  drag 
which  the  weight  of  the  fish,  added  to  its 
strength,  Avill  put  upon  line  and  wrist  under 
these  circumstances  is  not  short  of  tre- 
mendous. 

River  fishing  is  more  difficult  than  lake 
fishing,  and  calls  for  a  higher  degree  of  skill, 
because  of  its  narrowness  and  the  tules  and 
other  water  grasses  near  its  banks.  The 
first  move  made  by  any  mascalonge  after  it 
feels  the  barb  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
weeds.  If  it  can  gain  them  it  will  find  the 
task  of  disengagement  much  easier.  A  half- 
dozen  turns  of  the  line  around  a  root  and  a 
quick  leap  will  do  the  trick  almost  invariably. 
It  is  the  business,  then,  of  the  rodman  to 
check  or  divert  this  first  rush,  and  he  must 
never  allow  sufficient  line  to  permit  his 
quarry  to  approach  the  banks.  That  is  to 
say,  he  must  get  his  fish  within  sixty  feet  of 
him  and  hold  it  there.  If  a  twenty-five- 
pound  mascalonge  fought  in  proportion  as 
the  black  bass  fights,  it  could  not  be  landed 
with  an  axe.  After  five  minutes  of  flurry, 
however,  and  unavailing  effort  to  attain  to 
the  refuge  of  the  weeds,  it  will  generally  sink 
and  think  matters  over.  Sometimes  it  can 
be  started  by  a  series  of  rapid  jerks  and 
sometimes  not.  Always  tapping  the  pocket- 
knife  on  the  rod  will  fetch  it,  when  other 
attempted  disturbances  have  failed.  The 
fascination  of  the  fight  is  derived  largely 
from  the  fact  that  the  last  half  of  it  is  much 
the  more  intense.  The  foeman  will  begin  to 
do  his  best  work  only  when  he  has  been  reeled 
within  sight  of  the  boat.  He  knows  then  that 
there  is  serious  trouble  toward,  and  every 
giant  muscle  of  him  will  be  brought  into 
play.  A  man  is  sure  of  a  mascalonge  when 
it  has  been  shot  through  the  head,  and  is 
stone  dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat — and 
only  then.  No  man  has  ever  fished  for  this 
murderer  through  a  summer  and  failed  to 
lose  a  half  dozen  after  they  had  been  brought 
close  enough  to  be  touched  with  an  oar. 
How  that  last  turn  is  made,  just  Avhy  a  hook 
should  lose  its  hold  after  remaining  imbed- 


ded for  half  an  hour,  what  is  the  peculiar 
twist  of  the  body  or  fling  of  the  head  which 
begets  freedom  for  the  captive  and  seething 
wrath  for  the  captor,  no  one  will  ever  know. 
It  exists,  that  is  a  fact,  and  it  happens  often. 

There  are  few  fishes  which  will  take  more 
out  of  a  man,  for  the  reason  that  the  strain 
is  never  for  a  moment  relaxed.  It  is  fatal 
to  permit  the  "musky"  to  have  slack  line. 
If  a  yard  of  loose  linen  be  obtained  by  the 
warrior  his  lithe  body  describes  at  once  a 
half-curve,  the  teeth  close  on  the  threads, 
and  that  ends  it.  "  Traces,"  or  metal  sneUs, 
made  sometimes  of  piano  wire,  sometimes  of 
copper,  and  sometimes  of  twisted  steel,  are 
good  things  in  their  way — in  fact,  are  neces- 
sities— but  they  are  rarely  more  than  eighteen 
inches  long,  being  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  teeth  if  the  line  be  taut,  and  no 
protection  at  all  if  it  be  loose.  It  is  the 
instinct  of  the  mascalonge  to  cut  its  way 
through  or  from  any  difficulty.  Its  in- 
cisors are  its  means  of  livelihood  and  de- 
fense. Consequently  the  effort  of  the  fish, 
when  it  has  been  balked  in  getting  to  the 
weeds  and  has  seen  the  boat,  is  to  bring  its 
teeth  into  play.  With  this  object  in  view, 
it  leaps  repeatedly  up  to  the  surface,  en- 
deavoring with  each  spring  so  to  curve  itself 
that  its  head  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
linen  above  the  "trace."  Every  angler 
knows  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  preventing 
slack  when  a  fish  has  gone  into  the  air,  and 
because  of  these  tactics,  highly  scientific  in 
their  way,  many  mascalonge  have  carved 
their  way  to  liberty. 

A  student  of  physiognomy  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  calling  off  the  mental  attributes 
of  this  fish,  if  shown  one  just  before  the  fatal 
shot  is  fired.  Almost  total  exhaustion  has 
followed  the  frenzied  battle,  but  its  utterly 
villainous  expression  is  in  no  wise  changed. 
As  the  long  head  comes  slowly  above  the 
water  the  face  reminds  the  spectator  irresist- 
ibly of  that  of  a  bulldog  when  beaten,  but 
still  undaunted.  The  lidless  eyes  glare  with 
an  absolutely  venemous  hate,  the  under  lip  is 
protruded,  the  mouth  is  half  opened  in  a 
deathly  grin,  exposing  the  lacerated  tongue. 
Some  blood  drips  from  the  cruel  jaws.  That 
countenance  seems  almost  to  speak.  Vio- 
lence, cruelty,  cunning,  baffled  malevolence, 
stubbornness,  vindictiveness,  are  all  there. 
We  read  sometimes,  or  are  told,  of  one  of 
tenderness,  feeling  woeful  because  of  the 
liquid  pathos  in  the  swimming  ej^es  of  the 
slain  deer,  but  no  such  feeling  gets  into  the 
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breast  of  a  man  who  has  been  fighting  a  mas- 
calonge. Instead,  he  is  apt  to  be  trium- 
phantly angry.  There  have  been  raw  hands 
who  lost  control  of  themselves  at  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  and  swiped  at  their  op- 
ponent with  an  oar  or  a  club,  being  anxious 
to  complete  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
they  not  infrequently  knock  loose  the 
spoon. 

As  the  years  have  passed  the  average 
weight  of  mascalonge  taken  in  Wisconsin 
waters  has  decreased.  Five  years  ago  this 
average  was  as  high  as  fifteen  pounds.  Now 
more  fish  are  captured  which  weigh  less  than 
ten  pounds.  Probably  the  average  is  not 
above  eight  pounds.  However,  in  the  pools 
of  the  Flambeau,  and  in  the  beautiful,  deep- 
bosomed  lakes  which  form  its  "chain," 
there  still  lurk  monsters  of  thirty  pounds  and 
more,  and  one,  if  not  more,  of  them  falls  to 
the  lot  of  each  angler  who  fishes  consistently 
through  September  or  October.     This  much 


may  be  swC:  Once  he  has  fought  the  good 
fight  to  a  standstill — once  the  shining  mailed 
form  of  his  adversary  lies  in  splendid 
length  along  the  boat's  bottom — he  will  have 
a  memory  to  last  him  through  all  of  the  after 
time.  His  wrist  may  ache  for  days,  and  the 
strained  rod  may  come  apart  in  the  next 
encounter;  he  may  have  fallen  and  bruised 
shin  and  ribs;  he  may  be  utterly  exhausted 
and  sneakingly  glad  that  the  thing  is  ended; 
yet  he  will  have  a  mind-picture  of  rushing 
river  and  churned  water  and  glorious  leaping 
and  the  strenuous  life  to  carry  with  him 
always.  He  will  be  entitled  to  sit  in  the  club 
o'  nights  and  bore  envious  hearers  into  ex- 
asperation; to  fight  the  battle  o'er  again  for 
the  benefit  of  anybody  who  can  be  hired  to 
listen  to  him;  to  have  the  prize  taxidermized 
and  hang  it  up  in  his  dining-room,  after 
paying  the  artist  $50  for  $10  worth  of  work. 
If  he  adds  a  pound  or  two  to  the  weight  of 
the  trophy,  who  is  there  to  say  him  nay. 
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philosophers  with 
a  taste  for  history 
and  statistics  some 
would  do  worse 
than  enter  on  a 
study  of  the  rela- 
tionship existing  be- 
tween the  outdoor 
life  of  a  people  and 
that  people's  wel- 
fare. Outdoor  life  is,  of  course,  a  broad  term 
applying  not  merely  to  days  spent  in  recrea- 
tion, but  in  any  work  or  pastime  which  keeps 
men  actively  away  from  town  and  city  in  the 
woods  or  field,  on  the  river  or  sea,  climbing 
mountains  or  fighting  foes.  There  would 
be  interesting  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
lives  of  ancient  nations  which  rose  to  power 
from  shepherds,  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
declined  into  effeminacy  and  weakness  as 
profligate  residents  of  great  cities.  There 
would  be  data  relating  to  mighty  tribes 
which  came  down  from  the  forests  of  north- 
ern Europe  to  crush  beneath  their  savagery 
the  cultured  states,  and  then  to  decay  and 
die  under  the  influence  of  civilization. 
Coming  nearer  to  ourselves,  the  philosopher 
would  find  much  of  interest  in  tracing  the 
outdoor  influence  in  the  building  of  an 
American  nation  and  an  American  character. 
The  molding  of  a  spirit  of  independence 
which  led  the  farmers  of  '76  to  turn  out, 
rifle  in  hand,  to  repel  invasion;  the  prepara- 
tion for  deadly  use  of  the  weapon  that  gave 
America  her  freedom;  the  ability  to  march 
and  work  and  fight  untiringly;  all  these  and 
many  more  topics  would  yield  their  share 
ot  data. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  three  per  cent, 
of  our  people  have  moved  from  country  to 
city.  If,  as  is  assuredly  true,  outdoor  life 
helps  the  morals,  the  courage  and  the  health 
of  a  people,  then  something  should  be  done 
to  compensate  for  this  moving  cityward  of 
the  country  population.  Something  must 
be  done  to  give  air  and  recreation  to  the 
city  dwellers,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole  will 
suffer.     The  great   cities  have  made  their 


breathing  spots  with  lake  and  lagoon  and 
zoo,  where  men  and  women  and  children 
may  go  for  fresh  air.  But  fresh  air  alone 
is  not  enough.  Fields  and  mountains, 
woods  and  lakes  are  needed  to  give  a  love 
of  nature,  to  instil  the  sense  of  glorious 
independence  which  comes  with  solitude. 
Wealthy  men  are  helping  to  furnish  an 
answer  to  the  problem  with  their  country 
clubs,  their  farms,  their  shooting  preserves, 
and  the  new  country  life  which  within  the 
last  few  years  has  sprung  up  lustily  in 
America.  But  these  men  of  wealth  are 
only  a  fraction,  an  infinitesimal  fraction, 
of  our  people.  Their  movement  does  not 
reach  the  mighty  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Re- 
public. Something  else  is  needed.  This 
something  else  is  suggested  in  the  growth 
of  the  annual  summer  exodus  of  our  city 
people  to  farm  or  woods  or  mountain.  If 
this  can  be  encouraged  and  developed,  it 
will  mean  much  indeed  for  our  cities  and 
our  citizenship.  But  between  the  making 
of  country  homes  by  the  rich,  and  this  popu- 
lar exodus,  there  comes  in  time  a  clash. 
There  need  be  no  such  clash  and  if  the  States 
are  wise  there  will  be  none,  but  without 
such  wisdom  it  wUl  come.  It  will  begin  to 
be  approached  when  the  man  with  small 
income  takes  his  tent  and  goes  out  for  a 
two  weeks'  vacation  in  summer  time  to 
find  the  stream  where  he  once  caught  trout 
owned  by  an  individual  whose  signs  warn 
the  public  to  keep  off;  when  he  goes  to  the 
bit  of  woods  beneath  whose  trees  his  tent 
was  pitched  last  season,  and  finds  there  a 
hundred  workmen  building  a  summer  palace. 
At  present  there  is  no  trouble,  for  he 
can  move  to  the  next  stream  or  the  next 
forest,  and  there  find  room.  But  next  year 
he  will  find  those  preserved,  and  must  go 
farther.  In  time,  if  the  present  tendency 
continues,  and  no  other  provision  is  made 
residents  of  many  parts  of  the  country  will 
find  no  camping  place  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  old-time  wildness  without  going  far 
afield.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  depre- 
cate the  movement   toward   the    country. 
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Such  a  movement  is  a  glorious  one  that  will 
give  bone  and  muscle  and  courage  to  men 
who  might  under  city  life  alone  degenerate. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  have  such  a  move- 
ment discouraged  or  checked.  There  is 
room  enough  for  large  summer  homes,  and 
wild  camp  grounds  enough  can  yet  be  se- 
cured for  those  who  can  afford  no  better 
country  residence  than  a  tent  and  no  .other 
tract  of  ground  than  that  which  is  free  to 
all  mankind. 

And  right  here  is  the  need — ground  that 
is  free  to  all — breathing  spots  for  the  public ; 
breathing  spots  where  men  may  cast  aside 
the  restraints  of  city  life  and  live  for  a  season 
as  their  forefathers  lived.  If  such  spots  are 
to  be  found  a  few  years  hence,  they  must 
be  set  aside  by  the  States  at  once. 

Hail,  then,  to  the  movement  of  New  York 
and  Canadian  law  makers  which  aims  to  set 
aside  as  an  international  park,  free  to  all 
men,  some  of  the  lands  within  the  far-famed 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Here  nature 
created  one  of  her  most  beautiful  works. 
It  is  as  though  the  St.  Lawrence  were  too 
small  an  outlet  through  which  to  pour  the 
united  flood  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  a  funnel 
were  needed,  a  funnel  at  one  end  little 
smaller  than  Lake  Ontario  and  tapering  to 
the  size  of  the  river.  Or,  again,  it  is  as 
though  the  river  grew  out  of  the  great  lake 
and  that  nature  had  dropped  her  thousand 
islands  into  it,  causing  the  water  to  over- 
flow its  banks  and  exjDand  the  river's  source 
into  a  modest  lake.  For  nearly  fifty  miles 
the  expansion  of  river  into  lake  continues, 
and  throughout  the  whole  distance  the  clear 
blue  waters  are  broken  every  here  and  there 
by  island  after  island.  Here  is  one  that 
rises  above  the  water's  edge  as  a  mere  peak 
of  rock,  red  and  brown  and  gray,  in  com- 
bination to  delight  the  artist's  heart.  There 
is  one  whose  rock  foundation  has  a  covering 
of  soil  on  whose  surface  grow  grass  and 
flowers  and  beautiful  evergreens.  Now 
comes  one  whose  breadth  and  length  are 
such  that  roads  have  been  made  across  its 
surface,  farms  have  been  laid  out,  barns  and 
houses  built.  Look  whichever  way  one  will 
he  sees  the  constant  succession  of  brown 
rock,  green  island  and  blue  water.  Such 
a  spot  could  not  remain  free  land  so  long  as 
it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  so  long  as  the  East 
held  men  with  a  longing  for  the  out-of-doors 
in  their  hearts  and  money  to  gratify  these 
desires  in  their  pockets.  So  thither  came 
millionaires    and    island    after    island    was 


purchased  to  become  the  exclusive  camping 
place  of  some  wealthy  owner.  There  are 
two  classes  of  men  in  the  world:  those  who 
look  on  and  complain  because  things  are  not 
different  and  those  who  set  about  to  change 
them.  To  the  credit  of  the  region  be  it  said 
that  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  and 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  have  bred 
sons  who  belong  to  this  latter  class.  The 
residents  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  this 
region  saw  the  trend  of  things  and  realized 
that  in  time  their  camping  places  and  the 
camping  places  of  others  from  the  cities 
far  away  would  be  cut  off.  They  spent  no 
time  in  complaining,  but  set  about  the  task 
of  finding  a  remedy.  The  Anglers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  among  the  first 
agitators  of  the  proposition  to  set  aside 
some  public  lands  among  these  islands. 
The  Fish,  Game  and  Forest  Commission  of 
New  York  was  interested;  a  conference  with 
the  corresponding  Canadian  authorities  was 
brought  about  and  a  movement  was  started 
toward  the  making  of  a  public  park  for  the 
two  nations. 

The  mountains  have  their  charm  for  sum- 
mer rest-seekers.  The  seashore  likewise 
offers  a  recreation  and  a  happiness  peculiar 
to  itself  and  each  has  its  lovers.  But  this 
region  of  island,  river  and  lake  is  different 
from  either.  Pitch  your  tent  upon  some 
bit  of  land  which  rises  above  the  waters 
and  prejoare  for  a  summer  that  shall  stand 
out  long  among  your  happiest  experiences. 
A  group  of  pine  or  fir  trees  furnish  shade; 
a  rock  gives  protection  from  the  western 
Avinds.  A  stone's  throw,  or  less,  away  are 
the  waters,  ever  fresh  and  blue,  from  the 
lakes  above,  never  stopping  to  grow  sluggish, 
but  ever  hastening  onward  to  join  the  sea. 
Now  waken  before  the  sun,  shake  off  the 
inevitable  drowsiness  and  get  the  joy  that 
comes  from  breathing  early  morning  air  and 
working  or  playing  in  the  early  hours.  Out 
among  the  channels  bass  are  waiting  for 
their  breakfasts.  Go  there  with  a  light  rod 
and  a  pail  of  minnows.  Now  the  hungry 
fellows  are  taking  your  bait  and  fighting  as 
bass  fight  only  in  clear  cold  running  waters. 
Or,  degenerating  the  least  bit,  lay  aside  the 
light  rod  and  take  the  trolling  line.  Such 
muskellunge  are  here  as  you  will  remember 
to  your  dying  day,  if  you  chance  to  lure  one 
of  the  big  fellows  into  striking.  Back  and 
forth  you  troll;  now  you  think  of  giving  up 
and  going  in  to  breakfast,  for  the  sun,  bright 
and  red,  has  risen  above  the  eastern  island. 
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and  is  sending  down  his  rays  so  strongly  that 
you  fear  the  fish  have  stopped  their  biting. 
But  there  is  a  strike.  Oh,  you  are  fast  to  a 
log.  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,  you  are  fast  to  a 
wild  and  desperate  fish  which  runs  to  stern 
until  your  hands  are  blistered  with  the  flying 
line;  darts  forward  until  you  can-  scarcely 
keep  the  braid  taut  and,  when  you  have 
utterly  failed  in  attempt  to  coil  the  line 
neatly  .on  the  bottom,  takes  a  notion  to  go 
straight  toward  the  center  of  the  earth, 
while  you  madly  try  to  prevent  what  seems 
sure  to  be  a  hopeless  tangle.  Now  comes 
the  first  sight  of  a  glorious  fish,  the  tired 
approach  to  the  boat ;  the  wild  darting  away 
and  the  final  capture.  Such  is  a  morning's 
work  among  the  Thousand  Islands. 

Now  it  is  night.  You  are  out  among  the 
islands  in  canoe  or  skiff  or  catboat.  It  is 
one  of  those  long  evenings  when  day  fades 
so  insensibly  into  twilight  and  twilight  into 
dark  that  you  can  not  tell  where  day  ends 
and  night  begins.  The  red  is  dying  out  of 
the  West,  when  off  across  the  waters  to 
eastward  comes  a  trace  of  light.  The  even- 
ing is  warm,  yet  not  too  warm.  The  silence 
of  a  summer  night  hangs  over  all.  The 
waves  lap  against  your  boat  and  break 
gently  upon  the  rocks  of  the  nearest  island. 
Faintly,  so  faintly  you  must  strain  your 
ears  to  hear  the  sound,  comes  the  tinkle  of 
a  cow  bell  from  one  of  the  larger  bits  of 
land  and  far  off,  from  you  know  not  where, 
float  the  strains  of  an  orchestra.  Now  the 
eastern  light  becomes  more  intense  and 
suddenly,  when  you  feel  that  it  will  never 
come,  the  moon,  grand  and  red  bursts 
above  the  waters.  Now  higher  and  higher 
it  rises.  You  never  saw  it  so  near  at  hand 
before,  and  soon  its  silvery  light  steals  here 
and  there  to  every  nook  and  crevice  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  There,  be- 
fore you,  it  lies  in  all  the  soft  radiance  that 
a  summer  moon  can  lend.  You  turn  home- 
ward, speaking  in  whispers  out  of  respect 
to  the  silence.  A  new  love  of  nature  is  in 
your  heart  and  a  yearning  after  new  ideals. 
Such  is  the  witchery  of  a  summer  moon 
among  the  Thousand  Islands. 

But  Avhat  is  the  charm  of  the  days?  Do 
you  recall  the  time  when  you  read  Leather 
Stocking  tales?  Do  you  remember  the 
envy  that  rose  in  your  heart  when  the  all- 
skilful  hero  whom  you  had  followed  through 
the  forest's  wildest  wastes,  whose  rifle  never 
missed  and  whose  love  of  woodcraft  never 
failed,  ushered  you  out  upon  a  mighty  river 


where  islands  were  as  numerous  as  rocks  in 
the  Adirondacks  or  trees  in  the  North  Woods, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  winding  chan- 
nels and  wood-covered  spots  of  land  saved 
his  life  and  other  lives — yours  included  if 
you  are  a  really  good  novel  reader — and 
brought  confusion,  dismay  and  death  to 
the  enemies?  Oh,  how  wonderful  it  all 
seemed  and  how  very,  very  far  away.  Now 
take  your  catboat — no,  a  canoe,  a  dugout 
or  a  birch  bark  at  that,  is  the  only  craft  for 
a  Leather  Stocking — and  go  out  yourself  to 
explore  these  blind  channels.  There  is 
work  for  a  summer.  And  when  the  sum- 
mer is  over  you  will  feel  that  not  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made.  While  other  men  are 
following  their  fads  have  one  of  your  own 
and  follow  it.  And  none,  I  warrant  will 
bring  greater  pleasure  than  just  such  a  bit 
of  exploration.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  fol- 
lowing difficult  iDaths  and  coming  to  know 
them  by  oneself;  a  pleasure  that  more  than 
compensates  for  the  labor  one  expends. 
One  who  has  studied  a  region  comes  to  love 
it  and  to  love  nature.  More  than  this  he 
grows  to  feel  the  self-reliance  that  comes 
from  finding  one's  way  through  unknown 
regions.  What  boy  or  what  man  would 
not  be  better,  stronger  and  wiser  for  sum- 
mers spent  in  just  such  pastime. 

And  where  is  a  better  place  than  here  in 
the  Thousand  Islands  where  the  glamor  of 
adventurous  deeds  of  pioneer  history  hang 
heavy  about  each  bay  and  inlet?  Among 
these  islands  darted,  once  upon  a  time,  the 
canoes  of  savage  Iroquois  and  Algonquin. 
In  the  brush  on  yonder  brown  rock  hid  a 
party  in  war  paint  with  bows  strung  and 
arrows  in  hand.  And  down  at  the  point 
on  that  larger  island  did  two  savage  war 
parties  meet  tomahawk  in  hand  to  batter 
out  each  other's  brains.  There  were  even 
more  romantic  days  to  follow  those  bloody 
years  when  savage  wars  reddened  these 
waters.  Hardy  explorers  from  France  pen- 
etrated here  on  their  way  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence settlements  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Read 
from  the  dusty  parchments  what  De  Cour- 
celle  wrote  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago  when  he  told  of  his  expedition  against 
the  Mohawks.  "Navigation  is  easy  when 
one  has  passed  the  infinity  of  little  islands 
which  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  in 
such  numbers  that  the  most  experienced 
Iroquois  pilots  sometimes  lose  themselves 
there  and  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  course  to  be    steered  in  the  confusion 
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and,  as  it  were,  in  the  labyrinth  formed  by 
the  islands.  Some  of  these  are  only  huge 
rocks  rising  out  of  the  water,  covered  merely 
by  moss  or  a  few  spruce  or  other  stunted 
wood,  whose  roots  spring  from  the  cleft 
of  the  rocks  which  can  supply  no  other 
aliment  or  moisture  to  these  barren  trees 
than  that  which  the  rain  furnishes  them." 

Or  read  the  quaint  report  of  Count  Fron- 
tenac  in  1673:  "We  had,"  says  he,  "the 
pleasure  on  the  way  to  catch  a  small  loon, 
a  bird  about  as  large  as  the  European  Out- 
arde,  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  but 
very  difficult  to  be  caught  alive  as  it  dives 
constantly  under,  so  that  it  is  no  small 
rarity  to  be  able  to  take  one.  A  cage  was 
made  for  it  and  orders  were  given  to  en- 
deavor to  raise  it  in  order  to  send  it  to  the 
king.  Having  passed  all  that  vast  group 
of  islands  with  which  the  river  is  spangled 
we  camped  at  a  point  above  the  river  called 
Gananoque,  up  which  many  of  the  Indians 
go  hunting.  Two  more  loons  were  caught 
and  a  kind  of  deer,  but  the  head  and  antlers 
are  larger  than  the  deer  of  France." 

Who  could  not  be  happy  roaming  among 
these  islands,  conscious  that  here  Iroquois 
met  Algonquin;  that  here  the  early  French 
explorers  studied  geography,  befriended 
savages  and  caught  loons  to  send  home  to 
their  king;  that  later  these  same  islands 
became  a  rendezvous  for  the  British  army 
and  that  from  here  went  a  part  of  the  ill- 
starred  expedition  which  came  to  naught 
when  Burgoyne  surrendered  on  the  field  of 
Saratoga?  A^summer  in  such  surroundings 
will  bring  not  only  health  and  courage  and 
self-reliance  to  him  who  sails  the  catboat 
and  paddles  the  canoe  but  will  bring  him 
new  ideals,  a  purer  heart,  a  cleaner  con- 
science. There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
among  us  to  think  of  a  summer's  outing 
as  a  piece  of  extravagance.  It  is  not  so. 
Neither  is  it  merely  an  insurance  against  ill- 
ness. It  is  more  than  either.  It  is  tuition 
paid  to  nature's  great  university  where  she 
teaches  us,  not  the  learning  of  books,  nor 
mere  science,  but  the  eternal  wisdom  of 
the  ages. 

It  was  in  1896  that  definite  action  was 
taken  toward  the  making  of  an  interna- 
tional park.     Then  the  legislature  of  the 


State  outlined  a  boundary  for  the  Ameri- 
can portion,  a  boundary  that  includes  the 
whole  American  shore,  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Massena.  But,  sad  to  relate,  within 
that  boundary,  New  York  owned  no  land  at 
all.  AU  her  islands  had  been  taken  by  pri- 
vate parties.  So  an  appropriation  was 
made  of  $30,000,  which  the  Fisheries,  Game 
and  Forest  Commission  was  instructed  to 
use  in  the  purchase  of  park  land.  The  first 
purchases  consisted  of  Mary's  Island,  near 
Alexandria  Bay  and  seventy  acres  on  the 
site  of  the  old  canoe  camp  at  the  foot  of 
Grindstone  Island.  Since  then  other  pur- 
chases have  been  made  and  options  have 
been  obtained  on  land  which  is  to  be  added 
just  as  soon  as  appropriations  will  warrant. 

The  Dominion  Government  was  able  to  do 
its  share  more  handsomely.  On  the  Cana- 
dian side  were  some  seventy-five  islands 
that  still  belonged  to  the  government. 
These  were  at  once  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket and  opened  as  a  part  of  the  park,  free  to 
both  nations.  With  this  start  the  Inter- 
national Thousand  Island  Park  is  well  under 
way.  There  are  details  to  be  carried  out,  many 
of  them.  New  York  must  give  her  commis- 
sion more  money.  More  land  is  needed  at 
once,  for  as  the  demand  of  the  State  be- 
comes more  urgent  the  prices  offered  and 
asked  by  individuals  rise.  Then,  too,  there 
is  Avork  to  be  done.  Already  the  commis- 
sion has  erected  shelters  for  storm-caught 
pleasure  seekers  and  built  docks  for  visit- 
ing vessels.  It  is  building  on  the  islands 
also,  a  System  of  fireplaces  where  campers 
and  visitors  may  cook  their  meals.  This 
is  a  good  step  for  many  a  pretty  bit  of  land 
has  had  its  last  bit  of  timber  swept  away 
by  some  carelessly  built  fire. 

There  is  one  other  need  here;  uniform 
game  laws.  Shooting  and  fishing  are  good 
in  their  seasons  but  the  laws  on  American 
and  Canadian  shores  are  utterly  different. 
Americans,  shame  on  us,  may  shoot  ducks 
in  spring,  while  men  of  Ontario  can  not. 
Fish  laws,  too,  must  be  altered  and  made 
uniform.  When  these  details  have  been 
arranged  the  Thousand  Island  Park  will  be 
preserved  for  all  time  as  free  land  where 
all  may  pitch  their  tents  or  anchor  their 
cruising  yachts. 
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A  great  deal  of  newspaper  corres- 
pondence and  general  agitation  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  swiftly  upon 
the  suggestion  of  some  Englishmen 


to  close  the  Henley  rowing  regatta 
to  foreign  entries,  and,  as  usual,  their  motive 
is  misinterpreted  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
So  far  as  amateur  sport  is  concerned,  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  are  forever  gazing 
steadfastly  on  reverse  sides  of  the  shield. 
There  is  distinct  misunderstanding  among 
us  as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  word 
amateur;  not  in  an  ethical  sense,  not  its 
application  in  the  spirit  of  athletic  law,  but 
its  full  import  with  relation  to  recreative 
life. 

To  the  average  American  mind  "ama- 
teur" conveys  only  an  impression  of  ethical 
status;  to  the  Englishman,  it  may  mean 
less  than  that,  legislatively,  and  more  than 
that,  esthetically.  Americans  concern  them- 
selves with  the  letter  of  the  amateur  law; 
Englishmen  with  the  spirit  of  it.  Thus  the 
American  sees  in  England  a  genuine  spirit 
of  sport  for  sport's  sake,  flourishing  amidst 
disregard  of  the  letter  of  the  law  which 
in  America  would  not  be  tolerated 
among  amateurs.  If,  for  example,  the 
American  standard  was  applied  in  England, 
scores  of  amateur  cricketers  would  be 
declared  professionals;  and  scarcely  a  'var- 
sity crew  or  football  or  other  team  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge  could  escape  with- 
out one  or  more  of  its  number  being  found 
ineligible  according  to  the  rules  obtaining 
and  respected  at  the  leading  American 
universities.  The  truth  is,  such  rules  are 
not  necessary  in  England  as  they  are  in 
America,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
Englishmen  play  the  game  for  sport,  and 
Americans  play  it  to  win.  There  is  the 
whole  story  of  the  difference  between  the 
American  and  the  English  attitude.  And 
it  is  characteristic  not  only  of  the  athletes; 
it  is  the  reflection  of  public  sentiment.  It 
stands  for  national  temperament. 

Each  is  sincere  in  his  way,  and  the  man- 


ner of  neither  is  ideal.  The  English  crick- 
eter's capacity  for  accepting  expenses  is 
not  consistent  with  his  otherwise  sports- 
manly  demeanor;  nor  are  unsportsmanly 
tricks  like  badgering  the  opposing  pitcher  by 
distracting  cheers,  creditable  to  the  Ameri- 
can university  athlete,  who  is  so  fenced  in 
by  rule  against  professionalisms.  The  un- 
swerving determination  of  the  American 
to  win  carries  him  into  long  and  serious  and 
sport-destroying  preparation,  with  every- 
thing subordinated  to  the  single  thought 
of  winning;  the  Englishman's  somewhat 
dilettante  attitude  towards  the  game,  and 
his  comparative  complacence  concerning 
results  permits  him  to  accept,  and  even  on 
occasions  to  insist  upon,  board,  lodging, 
laundry  and  cigar  bills,  without  a  suspicion 
being  aroused  that  these  creature  com- 
forts are  any  inducement  to  his  playing. 
There  are  those  in  England  who  see  nothing 
but  evil  in  American  athletic  methods, 
just  as  there  are  those  over  here  who  can 
recognize  no  good  in  anything  English; 
in  my  opinion,  however,  the  ideal  type  of  an 
amateur  athlete  would  be  constituted  of 
one  (generous)  part  English  (love  of  sport 
for  its  own  sake)  and  two  parts  American 
([1]  ambition  to  win,  [2]  respect  of  the  let- 
ter of  the  ethical  law.) 


Leave 


With    a    better    understanding  of 
„  the  Englishman's  mental  attitude 

en  ey  ^Q-^y^j-^ig  j^jg  sport,  the  supposed 
one.  Qfifgnsive  references  disappear  from 
the  recent  newspaper  communications  of 
Dr.  Warre,  headmaster  of  Eton,  and  Mr. 
R.  C.  Lehmann,  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  well  known  and  favorably  remembered 
in  America. 

I  have,  I  must  confess,  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  the  Englishmen  who  seek 
to  close  Henley  to  foreigners;  they  foresee 
a  time-honored,  thoroughly  enjoyable  week 
of  pleasurifig  turned  into  a  world's  cham- 
pionship regatta,  with  all  the  training  and 
heart  throbbing  and  business  which  a  re- 
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gatta  of  such  importance  suggests.  At 
present  Henley  is  a  week  of  pure  sport  and 
amusement;  there  is  no  period  of  prehmi- 
nary  training  for  any  crew,  no  extraor- 
dinary preparation  for  any  single  event; 
the  boats  hold  oarsmen  who  are  still  at  the 
university,  and  oarsmen  who  have  been 
graduated  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  years. 
The  crews  that  are  entered  for  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup,  or  other  eight-oared  races, 
divide  and  row  as  fours  and  pairs  on  dif- 
ferent days  during  the  regatta. 

Now,  it  would  be  manifestly  unwise  and 
unfair  to  an  English  eight,  got  together 
without  special  preparation,  and  so  divided 
among  events  during  the  week,  to  be  raced 
in  a  final  Grand  heat  against  a  visiting 
eight  which  for  an  entire  year  had  been 
carefully  training  for  this  particular  event. 
The  result  would  be  inevitable;  either  the 
English  crew  would  be  unable,  through  the 
haphazard  manner  of  its  make-up,  its  lack 
of  training  and  its  division  for  other  events 
of  the  week,  to  do  itself  justice,  or  there 
would  have  to  be  a  revision  of  methods  at 
Henley.  This  is  precisely  what  English- 
men do  not  want,  and  any  American  sports- 
man who  has  felt  the  atmosphere  of  regatta 
will  entirely  indorse  their  decision.  To 
revise  Henley  methods  would  be  a  serious 
step,  as  it  might  lose  to  English  boating 
that  considerable  class  of  rowing  alumni 
who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
go  in  for  prolonged  training,  but  are  keen 
for  the  regatta,  so  long  as  it  remains  sport, 
and  not  too  exacting. 

By  all  means  close  Henley  to  foreigners, 
if  to  leave  it  open  means  a  revision  of 
present  methods  and  loss  of  tradition; 
and  if  there  must  be  a  world's  championship 
event,  why  should  not  the  Henley  Regatta 
Committee  create  one,  to  be  rowed  during 
Henley  week,  and  open  to  the  ambitious 
oarsmen  from  Cape  Cod  to  Bank  ok? 

A        ,  The   Henley   idea   is    just   what 

American  r-         i  r  ,      ■ 

TT    I  some  01  us  have  been  trymg  to 

^  _,  implant  among  graduated  Ameri- 
can college  oarsmen ;  with  five 
great  universities  turning  out  oarsmen  every 
year,  we  have  no  suitable  regatta,  such  as 
Henley,  where  they  may  keep  up  active 
interest  in  the  sport. 

The  effort  now  making  to  establish  such 
an  annual  regatta  at  New  London  is  meet- 
ing with  encouraging  response ;  there  is  al- 
most a  surety  of  it  materializing  next  year. 


Sport 


'Twould    be    more    satisfying,   no 


r     .<        doubt,  if  our  university  undergrad- 
„  ,         uates  took  their  sport  less  seriously; 
but  it  is   to   be  remembered   that 


of  the 
Game. 


the  very  qualities  which  make  the 
American  athlete  intolerant  of 
any  prospect  less  favorable  than  victory,- 
are  the  identical  ones  that  turn  the  wheels 
of  this  work-a-day  world.  And  such  ad- 
mirable qualities  should  not  be  too  lightly 
esteemed,  for,  after  all,  the  most  important 
service  of  athletics  is  by  way  of  preparing 
us  for  the  more  serious  game  of  life.  Only 
we  of  America  very  much  need  in  our  games 
the  leaven  of  play  for  play's  sake. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  games  would 
be  more  sport  if  the  preparatory  periods 
were  less  of  a  business;  and  thought  of  this 
characteristic  no  doubt  influenced  Dr. 
Warre  and  Mr.  Lehmann  in  uttering  their 
protest  against  Henley  being  turned  from 
a  week  of  sport  into  a  free-for-all  rowing 
championship.  To  say,  as  many  thought- 
less ones  have,  that  Englishmen  are  moved  to 
close  Henley  for  fear  of  an  American  crew  is,  of 
course,  obviously  absurd;  in  the  first  place, 
Englishmen  are  not  built  that  way;  and  in  the 
second,  they  know  more  about  rowing  than 
we  do,  and  probably  will  for  several  years 
to  come.  But  they  do  not  wish  to  make 
a  business  of  what  is  now  a  pleasure — and 
I  fully  indorse  their  sentiment. 

It  will  always  be  quite  simple  for  any 
American  crev/  seeking  a  race  on  the  Eng- 
lish Thames  to  challenge  Leander,  or  any 
other  club;  and  I  fancy  it  will  be  accom- 
modated. 


College 
Players 


There  are  fewer  college  players, 
this  season,  on  summer  hotel  or 
resort  baseball  nines  than  in  any 


-J     .       year  since  the  beginning  effort  to 


Baseball. 


free  university  sport  of  this  semi- 


professionalizing  element.  Those 
who  are  playing  and  propose  returning  in 
the  autumn  to  their  respective  institu- 
tions, will  find  all  the  games  closed  to 
them,  so  far  as  university  representation 
is  concerned.  For  several  years  the  ma- 
jority of  the  leading  colleges  have  had 
a  rule  barring  from  'varsity  teams  the 
man  who  has  accepted  his  board  or  other 
expenses  in  return  for  playing  on  a  hotel 
nine;  but,  frankly  speaking,  Pennsylvania 
is  the  only  one  to  have  lived  up  to  the  rule. 
Last  spring.  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
were  all  offenders;  i.e.,  they  played  men  in 
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direct  disregard  of  their  own  rules  which 
forbade  it. 

The  uncertainty  concerning  the  guilt  of 
students,  and  the  confusion  among  the 
latter  with  regard  to  the  precise  status  of 
summer  nine  ball  playing,  has,  I  must  add, 
provided  good  reasons  in  some  directions 
for  generous  interpretation  of  these  rules. 
But  in  June  the  faculties  at  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Princeton  warned  i  the  students,  and 
the  small  number  of  men  playing  on  hotel 
teams  this  summer  has  been  the  happy 
result.  This  autumn,  no  doubt,  the  rule 
will  be  strictly  enforced  to  further  free 
college  sport  of  objectionable  features.  The 
outlook  is  very  good. 

In  the  South,  the  Intercollegiate 'Asso- 
ciation has  had  and  is  having  a  very  severe 
tussle  with  the  summer  nine  question;  and 
its  task  has  been  the  harder  because  it  must 
work  alone  with  little  or  no  cooperation 
aside  from  a  few  colleges.  The  south- 
ern public  appears  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  pure  sport ;  it  is  not  educated  up  to  it ; 
and  this  seems  true  also  of  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  press.  Georgia, 
as  a  State,  is  perhaps  the  least  enlightened 
of  all,  and  in  darkest  Georgia  there  is  open 
athletic  corruption  and  outward  opposition 
to  the  Association.  Because  they  are  so 
completely  surrounded  by  an  actively  un- 
sympathetic atmosphere,  the  valiant  work 
of  the  faculties  of  the  Mercer  and  the  Georgia 
State  universities  is  therefore  the  more 
commendable,  and  the  splendid  results  they 
have  obtained  the  more  encouraging.  Mean- 
while, the  Association,  continuing  its  mis- 
sionary labors,  has  put  additional  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  semi-professional  by  de- 
manding of  all  challenged  college  players  an 
affidavit  that  he  received  "nothing  more 
than  expenses.""  That,  of  course,  is  a  very 
slight  obstacle,  and  by  no  means  guarantees 
college  nines  free  of  professionalism;  but  it 
is  an  earnest  of  the  Association's  good  in- 
tentions, and,  at  least,  a  beginning. 

Of  course,  there  is  but  one  way  to  meet 
this  summer  nine  problem,  viz.,  to  forbid 
students  playing  on  such  teams,  and  to 
accept  membership  on  any  hotel  or  resort 
or  other  nine  having  paid  members  or 
charging  admission  fee  to  its  games,  as 
prima  jacie  and  all  sufficient  evidence  for 
disqualification. 

It  is  in  such  cases  impossible  to  get  legal 
evidence,  and  unnecessary;  an  athlete  should 
be  judged  by   his   associations.     The  right 


kind  of  college  man  will  avoid  questionable 
associates. , 


Amateur 

Baseball 

Problems 

in  the 

West. 


Baseball  conditions  in  the  Middle 
West  are  perhaps  even  less  plea.s- 
ing  than  they  are  in  the  South. 
The  situation  shows  some  rather 
carious  features.  Although  there 
isagreatdealof  ball  playing  all  over 
this  great  section,  with  teams  innumerable, 
yet  there  is  astonishingly  little  real  interest 
taken  in  intercollegiate  baseball.  This  is 
I  believe,  because  few,  I  think  I  can  almost 
say  none,  of  the  Middle  Western  college 
teams  is  entirely  free  from  the  semi-pro- 
fessional taint  of  the  student  who  has 
played  on  hotel  or  resort  or  other  variety 
of  summer  nines  for  his  board,  or  one  or 
another  kind  of  "expenses."  As  is  quite 
usual,  whenever  this  form  of  offence  occurs, 
it  has  been  impossible  in  the  West  to  obtain 
definite  proof,  although  violation  of  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  may 
be  flagrant. 

The  disposition  at  the  great  majority  of 
the  colleges  appears  to  favor  "  letting  things 
alone,"  and  so,  while  some  effort  is  made 
to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  amateur  law, 
no  attempt  is  making  to  uplift  the  spirit; 
thus  the  status  of  college  baseball  is 
of  an  exceedingly  low  order,  and  the  out- 
look very  discouraging.  Indeed,  at  Minne- 
sota, where  there  seems  a  deeper  sensi- 
bility than  elsewhere,  of  the  game's  degra- 
dation, there  has  been,  in  the'  hopelessness 
of  uplifting  baseball,  serious  thought  of 
dropping  it  from  the  list  of  sports. 

There  need  be  no  such  state  of  affairs 
if  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Chicago  would  get  together  on  the  question, 
and  decide  to  handle  the  semi-professional 
baseball  player  with  the  same  spirit  and 
thoroughness  as  they  did  the  professional 
football  player  a  few  years  ago.  Heroic 
measures  are  needed  now  as  then :  and  these 
four  universities  should  set  the  example  by 
beginning  with  their  own  baseball  candidates. 
Reverting  to  the  Henley  matter  and  to 
the  English  a;ttitude  toward  their  sport, 
our  summer  baseball  situation  is  practically 
duplicated  in  English  cricket;  except  that 
their  board  and  expenses  are  furnished 
openly  by  a  club  instead  of  secretly  by 
hotel  or  town  committee,  and  no  objections 
are  offered.  But  in  England  the  moving 
spirit,  as  a  rule,  is  love  of  the  game ;  and  no 
scandalous  advantage  is  taken  of  the  license; 
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whereas  here,  as  a  rule,  the  incentive  is  a 
summer's  keep,  and  through  the  practice 
is  opened  a  waj^  which  is  taken  advantage 
of  to  corrupt  college  sport. 


Friends  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  last  New  York  legis- 
lature, for  the  propagation 
of  moose  and  elk  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  have  good  reason  to 


Elk  and 

Moose  in 

the 

Adirondacks. 

\v  estern 
_,,      „  be  pleased  with  the  prepara- 

in  Fair 


tions    that    are    making    for 


Condition. 


the  experiment.     Already 


sixteen  cow  and  four  bull 
elk  have  been  presented  to  the  State  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  and  liberated  in 
the  section  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
George  J.  Gould  is,  I  understand,  arranging 
in  Canada  for  a  small  herd  of  moose  which 
he  will  give  to  the  State. 

Thus  the  movement,  which  was  viewed 
as  something  of  a  joke  at  its  earliest  agita- 
tion, is  going  forward  excellently  advised, 
and  so  well  supported  that  the  $5,000  ap- 
propriation will  go  farther  than  was  ex- 
pected. Frankly,  I  still  doubt  if  elk  and 
moose  in  a  wild  state  will  thrive  naturally 
in  the  North  Woods;  however,  it  is  a  worthy 
object,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
interests  people  in  our  disappearing  wild 
game  animals. 

Those  who  go  into  Maine  and  into  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sections  for  an  annual 
hunt  will  be  cheered  by  the  information 
that  the  game  very  generally  came  through 
a  long,  hard  winter  and  severe  spring,  in 
much  better  shape  than  was  to  be  expected. 
In  the  Jackson  Hole  country,  for  example, 
there  was  a  long  and  cold  winter  which  the 
game  stood  splendidly  up  to  April  1,  when 
there  came  a  succession  of  severe  storms 
which  caused  quite  a  loss,  owing  to  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  animals.  StUl, 
the  loss  was  not  large  as  compared  with 
other  years.  There  seem  to  be  more  ante- 
lope than  last  year — there  ought  to  be  a 
three-year  closed  season  on  antelope  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  recuperate  their  fast- 
thinning  numbers — and  elk  are  looking 
particularly  well. 

Because  of  the  carelessness  of 
a  clerk  in  the  Game  Commis- 
sions   Committee    room,  the 
^j  great  State  of  Illinois  is  to  give 

orage         ^^    protection  to    quail    and 
warehotises  j       i      j-u-  t 

'    TTf     '  woodcock    this    season.     In 

drafting  the  bill  for  the  legis- 


Harvest 

Time  for 

Cold 


lature,  an  entire  line  was  inadvertently 
omitted,  and  so  it  became  law.  And  the 
exasperating  part  of  it  is  that  nothing  is 
being  done;  nothing  can  be  done,  it  is 
claimed,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Thus  a 
mutilated  law  stands  which  pleases  none  in 
the  State  but  the  cold  storage  warehouses, 
that  may  now,  unmolested,  reap  a  harvest. 
The  original  clause  forbidding  the  birds 
being  in  possession  still  stands  under  the 
old  law;  but  that  clause  appears  never  to 
disturb  the  cold  storage  people,  either  in 
Illinois  or  elsewhere,  except  when  authority 
goes  with  it  for  wardens  to  personally  in- 
spect warehouses  on  a  search  warrant  from 
the  court.  The  opportunity  for  bird  slaugh- 
ter is  such  an  unusual  one,  and  likely  to 
result  so  harmfully,  one  would  think  that 
in  some  way  or  another  the  Illinois  courts 
might  repair  temporarily  the  breach  made 
by  the  Game  Commission's  clerk,  and  so 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  quail  and  wood- 
cock of  the  State. 

By  way  of  illustrating  how  ineffective  are 
protective  laws,  so  long  as  the  cold  storage 
warehouses  remain  closed  to  game  warden  in- 
spection, a  report  comes  from  Omaha,  Neb., 
that  the  poultrymen  of  that  town  have  in 
cold  storage  tons  of  quail  which  they  secured 
last  spring  in  anticipation  of  the  two-year 
closed  season,  for  which  bills  were  passed 
early  in  1901  in  Nebraska  and  Missouri;  the 
bills  forbid  shooting,  but  do  not  touch  the 
cold  storage  warehouses,  and  allow  re- 
stricted exposure  for  sale.  This  reminds 
one  of  that  fool  legislation  in  certain  tem- 
perance States  —  Kansas,  for  example, 
among  others — where  the  saloons  are  closed 
up  tight,  but  the  breweries  permitted  to 
run  at  all  times  and  to  any  number! 


American 


With  the  exception  of    M.    W. 


. ,, ,  ,         Long,  the  four  American  athletes 

Athletes         ,      '  i  xu  j       c 

. ,       ,       who  are  making  the  rounds  of 

British  athletic  centers  appear  to 
be  having  their  fair  share  of  success.  But 
Long  is  very  palpably  off  his  top  form, 
and  has  not  come  within  four  seconds  of 
his  quarter-mile  record.  His  chief  oppo- 
nent has  been  R.  W.  Wadsley,  a  thoroughly 
good  man,  who,  however,  is  not  thought 
better  than  50  seconds  even  at  his  very  best. 
Until  this  season,  indeed,  Wadsley  had  been 
a  fair  sprinter,  and  had  not  gone  in  for  the 
quarter;  he  has  beaten  Long  on  two  occa- 
sions in  no  time  better  than  .50f ,  which  is  not 
remarkable,  all  thing  considered.     As  Long's 
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record  is  47  seconds, 
an  idea  of  his  com- 
paratively poor  con- 
ditionmayberealized. 

A.  C.  Kraenzlein 
has  had  some  ill  luck, 
with  an  injured  knee, 
which  put  him  out  of 
shape  in  the  earlier 
games,  but  of  late  he 
has  apparently  recov- 
ered his  form.  He 
put  the  British  120 
yard  hurdle  record  at 
15|^  seconds  in  the 
championships  held 
at  Huddersfield,  and 
subsequently  at  Bir- 
mingham he  made  it 
15|. 

Arthur  Duffy,  how- 
ever, has  been  doing 
the  star  running;  the 
English  climate  seems 
to  suit  him  nicely, 
which  is  a  bit  cu- 
rious, for,  as  a  rule,  it 
takes  the  speed  out 
of  strangers,  although 
giving  the  distance 
men  additional  endur- 
ance. Duffy's  per- 
formance of  one  hun- 
dred yards  on  a  grass 
course  in  9f  seconds 
was  very  remarkable, 
and  by  all  accounts 
appears  likely  to  stand 
as  a  record.  Eeports 
claim  the  course  to  be 
level,  and  that  it  was 

measured  after  the  race  and  found  to  be  the 
correct  length.  If  it  is  allowed,  as  seems 
likely,  it  will  be  the  most  notable  record  of 
the  year.  I.  K.  Baxter  has  about  equaled 
normal  form;  he  has  won  on  the  majority 
of  occasions,  once  high  jumping  6  feet  1 
inch,  but  he  was  beaten  the  other  day  at 
5  feet  11^  inches  by  P.  Leahy,  an  Irishman 
of  considerable  athletic  ability. 

Irishmen  are  always  distinguishing  them- 
selves on  the  athletic  field,  but  this  year  is 
exceptional  with  such  a  wonder  as  P.  S. 
O'Connor,  who,  having  made  a  world's 
record  (May  27)  of  24  feet  9  inches,  is  now 
said  to  have  done  24  feet  11 J  at  the  Kil- 
kenny   sports    (July   25).     Nothing   official 
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has  reached  us  concerning  O'Connor's  great 
broad  jumping  figures,  but  the  very  notice- 
able fact  that  Kraenzlein  has  avoided  meet- 
ing him  is  significant  of  the  Irishman's 
prowess;  although  I  have  always  believed 
that  Kraenzlein  could,  in  condition,  beat 
his  own  American  record  of  24  feet  44:  inches. 


Canadian 

Salmon 

Fishing 

Injured  by 

Government 

Netters. 


The  revenue  derived  from 
the  annual  salmon  fishing  in 
Canada  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Do- 
minion Government  to  give 
prompt  official  consideration 
to  the  marked  poorness  of  the 


sport  this  last  season.     There  is  significance 
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enough  in  the  incontrovertible  statement  that 
while  the  rod  fishing  was  generally  bad,  that  of 
the  nets  was  excellent.  For  example,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Restigouche  the  nets  did  better 
than  for  several  years  past,  while  the  angling 
in  the  river  was  very  poor  until  the  second 
week  in  July,  when  nearly  all  the  nets  had 
to  be  taken  up  because  of  their  becoming 
foul. 

The  government  nets  at  the  head  of  the 
tide  water  in  the  Restigouche  have  been 
for  years  a  curse  to  the  river  angling,  cov- 
ering, as  one  of  them  does,  the  entire  channel 
it  occupies;  while  a  second  net  in  another 
channel  captures,  by  means  of  a  series  of 
"  wings  "  reaching  to  the  other  shore,  every 


fish  that  escapes  the  first  net.  This  means 
that  the  two  nets  secure  about  every  fish 
which  comes  along. 

Now,  these  nets  are  set  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  capturing  three  hundred  breed- 
ing fish  for  the  government  hatcheries, 
and  the  superintendent  claims  that  the 
number  taken  annually  is  below  this;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
real  number  taken  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  one  thousand  salmon,  the  great  majority 
of  which  are  sold  by  the  superintendent. 

As  if  to  emphasize  its  disregard  for  anglers, 
the  government  has  recently  increased  the 
number  of  nets  on  the  tideway,  in  return, 
no  doubt,  for  political  support,  and,  except 
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for  those  salmon  which  ran  up  the  river 
before  the  nets  were  in  place,  scarcely  one 
killed  by  anglers  failed  to  show  wounds 
about  the  head  and  back,  in  evidence  of 
its  successful  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
nets.  The  size  of  fish  taken  this  year  by 
anglers  was  also  much  less  than  formerly, 
which  is  another  proof  of  the  deadliness 
of  the  nets. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
dearth  of  fish  in  the  Restigouche  was  the 


Not  long  ago,  the  Fish  and 
Game  Committee  of  Quebec 
made  the  somewhat  start- 
ing announcement  of  a  dis- 
covery, in  riparian  legisla- 
tive lore,  which  gave  the 
Committee  full  control  of 
the  fishing  in  all  inland  navigable  waters  of 
the  Province,  except  in  cases  where  the 
Crown,  in  its  original  grant  of  land,  had 
divested  itself  of  such  fishing  rights.     So 


The  Quebec 

Fish  and 

Game 

Committee 

Finds  a 

Mare's  Nest. 


HENRI  FOUENIER  AND    THE  AUTOMOBILE  WITH  WHICH    HE  WON  THE  RACE  FROM    PARIS   TO  BERLIN. 


violation  by  the  netters  of  the  law  requiring 
them  to  lift  their  nets  from  Saturday  night 
to  Monday  morning.  There  was  nobody 
to  see  that  the  regulation  was  enforced, 
and  so  most  of  the  nets  were  kept  down 
all  the  time.  If  something  of  a  remedial 
nature  is  not  done  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, the  Restigouche  and  other  salmon 
streams  will  soon  become  worthless  for 
angling.  Considering  that  these  fishing 
leases  take  a  good  many  thousand  dollars, 
one  way  and  another,  every  year  into 
Canada,  the  Dominion  government  must 
awaken  to  the  wisdom  of  action. 


many  queer  things  have  been  dug  up  from 
royal  grants,  especially  of  the  Crown  of 
France,  that  the  Quebec  Committee's  claim 
caused  some  dispute  in  Dominion  legisla- 
tive circles,  and  no  little  anxiety  among 
riparian  owners.  But  there  seems  no  need 
for  either  argument  or  worry. 

The  famous  Christie  Robertson  case,  de- 
cided by  the  British  Privy  Council  in  1880 
or  1881,  vested  in  the  riparian  owners  on 
non-tidal  waters  the  ownership  of  the  land 
under  water  in  front  of  their  properties, 
to  the  center  of  the  stream.  This  was  to 
apply  to  all  the  Dominion,  and  the  Provinces 
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acquiesced  in  the  decision,  finding  it  espe- 
cially agreeable,  as  it  gave  them  rights,  as 
to  their  ownership  of  riparian  property, 
which  before  then  had  always  been  exer- 
cised by  the  general  government  of  the 
Dominion.  These  rights  the  Provinces  have 
ever  since  leased  to  their  great  advantage 
and  considerable  profit,  and  grants  of  land 
they  have  made  since  then  have  expressly 
excluded  rights  of  fishing,  if  on  salmon 
rivers.  Of  course  the  property  granted 
previous  to  the  Christie  Robertson  decision 


carried  the  riparian  rights  with  it,  the 
owners  standing  in  the  same  position  as 
to  those  that  the  Provincial  Government 
occui^ied. 

If  the  Quebec  government  were  able  to 
take  from  riparian  owners  on  salmon  rivers 
the  rights  they  now  enjoy,  it  would  involve 
a  loss  of  what  has  cost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  reverse  the  decision' 
of  the  British  Privy  Council.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
Canadian  fishing  rights  may,  with  no  great 
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CRESCEUS,  2.02i;   WORLD'S  RECORD. 


apprehension  of  results,  view  the  impend- 
ing conflict  between  the  Quebec  Fish  and 
oame  Committee  and  the  Privy  Council 
of  Great  Britain. 


Tw^o-Minute 

Trotter 
Approaching 


Before  this  writing  reaches  the 
eyes  of  Outing's  readers,  Cres- 
ceus  and  The  Abbot  will  have 


decided  their  first  match  race, 
and  the  two-minute  trotter  may  have  revealed 
himself.  We  have  never  had  in  one  year  two 
animals  of  such  marvelous  speed,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  now,  if  ever,  that 
two-minute  mark  is  to  be  reached.  Yet 
the  progress  has  been  slow.  Jay  Eye  See 
made  it  2.10  in  1884;  Maud  S.  put  it  at 
2.08f ,  in  1885,  where  it  stayed  until  in  1891 
Sunol  reduced  it  to  2.08^.  Nancy  Hanks 
created  the  sensation  of  the  horse  world 
in  1892  by  bringing  the  record  down  to 
2.04,  and  Alix  placed  it  at  2.03|  in  1894. 
The  Abbot  placed  it  at  2.03j  last  year,  and 
Cresceus  has  already  twice  reduced  it  this 
season;  in  the  closing  days  of  July  at  Cleve- 
hind,  he  trotted  in  2.02|,  and  on  August  2 
at  Columbus,  made  the  extraordinary  per- 
formance   of   a   mile   in   2.02i.     The   first 


quarter  was  trotted  in  29f  seconds,  the 
second  quarter  in  30  seconds,  making  the 
half  in  59|-  seconds — faster  than  a  horse 
ever  trotted;  the  third  quarter  was  done  in 
.30^,  and  the  last  in  .31.  It  would  seem 
beyond  physical  endurance  to  better  that 
time  by  2\  seconds;  yet  if  it  is  possible  to 
horse  flesh  Cresceus  will  probabl}^  accom- 
plish it,  for  he  not  only  has  the  mai'velous 
speed,  but  undaunted  courage. 

If  he  keeps  his  health,  he  will  most  likely 
beat  The  Abbot,  for  the  latter  has  perhaps 
done  his  best,  while  Cresceus  is  at  his  very 
prime.  Boralma  is  also  a  coming  horse, 
with  a  chance  to  beat  The  Abbot. 


Close  Play 
for  Polo 


Although  one  or   two  more 
teams  may  enter,  it   is  en- 
,      , ,        tirely  likely  that  play  for  the 
"  polo    championship   will    be 

among  Dedham,  present  holders,  Lakewood, 
Myopia  and  Bryn  Mawr;  and  while  four 
entries  for  the  gold  cup  seem  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  playing  this 
season,  yet  those  four  assure  perhaps 
the  most  even  contests  yet  to  have  been 
seen.     Myopia,    having   imported    a   back, 
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Mr.  Charles  Wheeler,  from  Philadelphia,  has 
been  this  season  showing  its  best  form  in  four 
years;  there  is  less  emphasis  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
proved  so  detrimental  a  factor  in  their  match 
play,  and  an  evident  seeking  after  team  work. 
The  team  includes  Messrs.  C.  G,  Rice,  R.  G. 
Shaw,  2d,  R.  L.  Agassiz,  Charles  Wheeler ;  they 
have  played  some  very  good  games  this  year, 
and  none  better  than  the  losing  one,  14-15, 
with  Westchester,  whom  they  allowed  4 
goals  on  handicap. 

Mr.  George  Gould,  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  Lakewood  Club,  has,  Avithin  the  last 
two  years,  left  little  undone  to  put  his  club 
in  the  competitive  fore  rank  of  the  game; 
certainly  no  money  has  been  sjDared  in  the 
making  of  the  field,  while  entertainment  of 
both  man  and  beast,  incidental  to  match  play 
on  the  home  ground,  is  luxuriant.  Having 
no  material  native  to  the  soil,  the  upbuild- 
ing of  polo-playing  Lakewood  has  been  at 
the  expense  of  other  clubs;  which  is  to  be 
regretted  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
reduces  the  number  of  first-class  contestants. 
This  year  Lakewood's  team  will  consist  of 
Messrs.  J.  M.,  Jun.,  and  L.  Waterbury,  of 
Westchester,  Foxhall  Keene,  Rockaway, 
and  R.  J.  Collier,  who  is  identified  with 
Lakewood  as  much  as  with  any  other  sec- 
tion. The  Messrs.  Waterbury  and  Keene 
are  three  of  the  strongest  players  in  the 
game  to-day  (adding  Mr.  John  E.  Cowdin 
would  make  potentially  the  fastest  and  best 
all-round  four  America  could  produce) ;  Mr. 
Collier  has  developed  into  a  hard-riding  and 
ubiquitous  number  one,  and  the  team  has 
.an  excellent  chance  for  premier  honors, 
assuming  that  it  secures  team  play. 

Bryn  Mawr,  which  is  simply  the  rechrist- 
ening  of  the  old  Devon  Club,  has  shown 
enough  fine  work  this  season  to  make  it 
very  much  in  the  race  for  the  champion- 
ship; like  Dedham,  it  is  not  a  combination 
of  brilliant  individuals,  but  a  team  of  four 
first-class  men  whose  only  thought  has  been 
to  attain  the  greatest  strength  through 
united  effort.  And  they  have  succeeded 
admirably;  Dedham  (Allan  Forbes,  E.  H. 
Weld,  W.  H.  Goodwin,  Joshua  Crane)  won 
last  year  from  Westchester  (E.  S.  Reynal, 
J.  E.  Cowdin,  J.  M.,  Jun.,  and  L.  Waterbury) 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  goal,  through 
team  play,  although  individually  their  oppo- 
nents, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Reynal, 
were  accounted  the  superior.  This  year 
their  task  will  be  harder,  because  the  lesson 


they  administered  in  1900  had  a  wholesome 
effect,  and  team  play  has  been  the  sought- 
for  quality  aU  the  season.  Among  four  such 
teams  as  these,  the  chances  of  no  one  show 
prominently,  and  the  winner  will  be  well 
entitled  to  championship  honors. 

Westchester,  Rockaway  and  Meadow 
Brook,  the  three  oldest  clubs  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  not  be  represented  in  the  cham- 
pionship; a  lamentable  condition  for  which 
the  lack  of  club  loyalty,  among  players,  is 
largely  responsible. 


The  most  pleasing  feature  of 
this  season  has  been  the  con- 


Scratch 

Tournaments     ^.         ,    .  .       ^    .^ 

e      .      .f         tmued   miprovement    of    the 
Serviceable.  ,    ,    ^  ,      ,     ,, 

second-class  men,  due  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Junior  Championships  (for 
teams  with  an  aggregate  handicap  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  goals)  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  younger  players.  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  the  results  of  these  wise  features  are 
abundant  j  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Hazard,  of  Rocka- 
way, is  entitled  to  congratulations;  for  it  was 
he,  who,  three  years  ago,  first  put  life  into  local 
polo,  which,  apart  from  a  handful  of  cracks, 
was  fast  becoming  moribund.  Several  very 
good  teams  have  developed  directly  because 
of  it,  and  several  of  the  Juniors  are  fast  at- 
taining brilliancy.  Most  notable  of  these 
is,  perhaps,  Rene  La  Montague,  Jun.,  who 
comes  honestly  b)^  his  skill  and  keen  eye  for 
the  ball;  it  is  in  the  La  Montague  blood 
from  the  boy's  grandfather  through  every 
male  member  of  the  family. 

The  Junior  Championships  will  be  held 
also  on  the  Brookline  field,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 2d.  Last  year  the  Philadelphia 
Countrj^  Club  (J.  B.  Lippincott,  M.  G.  Rosen- 
garten,  Jun.,  A.  E.  Kennedy  and  J.  Frank 
McFadden)  were  successful,  beating  by  8^ 
to  3i  goals  the  Rockaway  four,  and  now 
hold  the  Championship  Cup,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Warren,  who, 
up  Boston  way,  has  done  for  junior  polo 
what  Mr.  Hazard  has  done  for  it  around 
New  York.  There  appears  this  year  to  be 
more  appreciation  of  their  efforts  than  there 
was  last  year. 

One  of  the  most  serviceable  features  of 
scratch  team  tournaments,  like  that  of 
Point  Judith,  at  Narragansett  Pier,  is  the 
trying  out  it  gives  men  in  various  positions 
and  under  changing  captains  and  styles  of 
play;  for  although  all  teams  strive  to  reach 
standard,  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
may  not  be  said  to  have  an  individuality. 
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Point  Judith  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, too,  in  disclosing  combinations 
which  we  never  see  elsewhere,  and 
that  provide  entertainment  of  an  un- 
usual and  sport-giving  character.  The 
tournament  this  year  was  an  especially 
good  one,  the  average  of  play  being 
quite  up  to  that  of  the  usual  club  week. 
A  match  to  interest  me  more  than 
almost  any  other  of  the  season,  because 
it  genuinely  represented  the  respective 
habitats  of  the  competing  teams,  was 
that  on  the  flat  between  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Westchester,  for  the  Ladies'  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  at  Cedarhurst.  Messrs. 
C.  R.  Snowden,  G.  W.  Kendrick, George 
McFadden  and  Chas.  Wheeler  were 
the  Philadelphians;  while  Messrs.  J.  I. 
Blair,  J.  M.,  Jun.,  and  L.  Waterbury 
and  E.  C.  Potter  played  for  West- 
chester. Perfect  and  fast  team  work 
gave  Bryn  Mawr  the  victory,  11  to  8f 
goals,  but  the  sharp  work  of  West- 
chester, which  scored  within  two  goals  as  many 
as  their  adversaries  (losing  j  on  safety) ,  sug- 
gests what  a  realWestchester  team, if  onecould 
be  kept  together  long  enough  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  another's  game,  might  do 
in  the  very  best  company. 

It  was  very  disappointing  that 
no  English  lawn-tennis  team 
came  over  for  the  International 
Cup  play,  but  there   appears  to 


English- 
American 
Lawn- 
Tennis. 


be  no  occasion  for  the  harsh  criti- 


MILWAUKEE, 
Second  in  Canada's  Cup  Trial  Races. 


CADILLAC, 

Unsuccessful  Defender  of  Canada's  Cup. 

cism  with  which  their  withdrawal  was 
received.  The  English  Association  did  all 
in  its  power  to  organize  a  challenging  team, 
after  the  Dohertys  decided  not  to  come,  but 
without  success.  There  is  no  doubt  of  Mr.  R.F. 
Doherty's  poor  physical  condition;  his  defeat 
in  the  English  championship,  by  Mr.  A,  W. 
Gore,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  how  far  from 
first-class  form  his  ill  health  placed  him.  The 
original  team  chosen  included  the  two 
Dohertys  and  Mr.  Hillyard,  and  of  this 
R,  F.  was  the  keystone,  being  the  main 
reliance  in  singles  and  his  brother's 
partner  for  the  doubles.  Without 
him,  no  team  the  English  Association 
could  muster  would  make  even  an  in- 
teresting bid  for  the  Cup,  for  among 
Messrs.  Hillyard,  S.  H.  Smith,  Eaves, 
Black  and  Gore  was  none  who  could 
hold  his  own  against  any  one  of 
half  a  dozen  American  players.  The 
spectacle  of  Mr.  Gore  as  champion 
of  England  is  a  somewhat  amusing 
one. 

Counting  the  Dohertys  out,  not  only 
is  the  first  American  half  dozen  better 
in  singles,  but  the  same  m.ay  be  said  of 
the  several  leading  teams  in  doubles. 
Abide  from  the  Doheitys,  there  is  no 
English  team  of  especial  strength,  while 
we  have,  beside  Ward  end  Davis,  the 
Wrenn  (R.  D.  and  G.L.,  Jr.)  brothers, 
Ware  and  Wright,  Little  and  Alex- 
ander,  and  Hackett  and  Allen,  and 
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one  or  two  other  combinations  of  not  much 
less  strength. 

There  has  been  some  very  interesting- 
doubles  play  around  New  York  recently, 
and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  however 
the  champion  events  are  decided  in  New- 
port, the  best  team  in  the  country  will  not 
be  found  among  the  entries.  When  the 
Wrenn  brothers  beat  the  champions  Davis 
and  Ward,  shortly  after  the  return  of  the 
latter  from  England,  it  was  said  to  be  an 
off  day  for  the  champions;  but  subsequently 
the  brothers  beat  also  the  Princeton  players, 
Little  and  Alexander,  who  at  the  time  held 
the  Western  championship,  and  were  re- 
garded one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the 
land.  This  suggested  that  the  first  match 
had  been  won  on  form;  unquestionably  it 
was,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  with  prac- 
tice R.  D.  and  G.  L.,  Jr.,  Wrenn  could  walk 
into  Newport  and  carry  off  the  doubles 
championship,  which  is  being  decided  while 
we  are  on  the  press.  And  R.  D.  Wrenn, 
the  unbeaten  singles  champion,  has  been 
an  "  inactive  player'"  for  two  or  three  years! 


An 
Example 

to  be 
FoIIow^ed. 


SENNEVILLE, 
Winner  of  Seawanhaka  International  Challenge  Cun. 


There  are  other  experts  and  one-time  cham- 
pions who  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  get 
into  the  game  once  more.  Tennis,  by  the 
way,  is  being  played  more  this  year  than 
in  any  season  for  the  last  five. 

Next  year  Mr.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman  will 
probably  play  in  the  English  championships; 
if  he  does  he  ought  to  bring  the  title  to 
America. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Lake 
George  Regatta  Association 
carries  an  idea  for  co-operative 
summer  resort  sport  and  good 
fun  which  could  be  copied  to 
much  advantage  in  a  dozen  different  direc- 
tions. To  be  sure,  the  Lake  George  cot- 
tagers are  an  especially  alert  and  sport- 
devising  community,  and  make  the  most 
of  their  splendid  natural  opportunities,  but 
what  they  achieve  with  eclat  may,  to  a  lesser 
degree  perhaps,  be  accomplished  at  all  inland 
lake  resorts,  whose  number  in  this  country 
is  legion.  At  Lake  George,  the  cottagers  get 
together,  elect  a  president,  Mr.  John  Bouhon 
Simpson,  appoint  a  committee  —  whose 
leading  spirit,  is 
Col.  W.  D.  Mann 
— and  hold  races, 
with  trophies  for 
the  fastest  and 
best  decorated 
launches.  This 
year  two  hand- 
some trophies  have 
been  offered — one 
by  Town  Topics 
for  the  fastest 
launch,  and  an- 
other by  the  Smart 
Set  magazine  for 
the  one  best  decor- 
ated. There  is  no 
entertainment  of 
the  outdoor  sea- 
son which  gives 
more  pure  sport 
to  a  larger  number 
than  such  events 
as  these. 

It  is  a  pity  a 
similar  spirit  could 
not  have  prevailed 
at  the  Cayuga  Lake 
Regatta,  instead  of 
the  professional 
one  which  demand- 
ed cash  prizes. 
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^  .,.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  story 

p.       ^       of  roller  skating  and  the  bicycle  is 
,  , ,,  about  to  be  repeated  in  golf;  there 

^*  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  number  of 
players — not  so  much  in  the  numbers  of  the 
tournament  player  as  in  those  of  the  general 
player.  Yet  there  has  been  a  noticeable  les- 
sening in  club  tournament  entries,  also,  and  in 
the  number  of  tournaments;  a  considerable 
discrepancy  between  this  season  and  last.  It 
does  not  mean  the  game  is  going  to  die  out,  for 
that  will  never  be,  but  it  means  the  end  of  arti- 
ficial stimulus,  and  that  the  game  will  lose, 
just  as  bicycling  lost  and  was  better  for  it, 
the  restless  crowd  which  follows  fashion 
from  one  game,  or  collar,  or  handshake,  or 
cravat,  to  another.  Good  riddance;  golf 
will  prosper  without  them. 

.  Out  of  the  dozen  or  so  prom- 

Amateur  .    .  ,  4.1      i  i 

r  ismg  young  players  that  went 

_,         ,      <  ,        into  thg  game,  two  or  three 
Championship,  ,  ,  , 

*^  ^     years  ago,  ought  to  come,  one 

of  these  days  soon,  an  amateur  champion ;  but  I 
do  not  expect  tosee  the  hope  realized  at  Atlan- 
tic City  in  the  championship  this  year.  Messrs. 
HoUins,  Jun.,  Pyne,  2d,  Hitchcock,  Jun.,  Liv- 
mgston,  Jun.,  Seeley,  Reid,  Jun.,  Watson, 
have  all  given  sug- 
gestions of  champion- 
ship form,  but  none  of 
them  is  good  enough 
this  year,  I  fear,  and 
some  of  them  will 
never  be  good  enough 
unless  they  mend 
their  training  habits. 
Mr.  Findlay  Doug- 
las seems  in  direct  line 
for  the  championship 
this  year,  whether 
Travis  is  a  competitor 
or  not.  It  is  likely 
Mr.  Travis  may  not 
play — not  becausethe 
U.  S.  G.  Association 
has,  as  it  should,  de- 
barred him  and  A.  G. 
Lockwood  for  their 
free-board-and-trans- 
portation  trip  last 
winter,  but  because 
he  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
not  in  the  best  of  phy- 
sical condition,  and  is 
at  present  in  England 
for  a  change  of  air. 


Mr.  Douglas  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
had  sufficient  practice,  and  it  has  put  him 
right  on  his  game;  it  does  not  look  as  if  there 
is  a  man  among  our  amateurs  who  can  keep 
pace  with  him  for  36  holes,  although  some 
of  them  have  been  doing  splendid  work  at 
18  holes,  notably  John  Reid,  Jun.,  Percy 
Pyne,  2d,  A.  M.  BroAvn,  R.  C.  Watson  and 
WiUiam  Holabird,  Jun.  The  last  is  the 
young  Westerner  who  recently  carried  all 
before  him  at  Onwentsia,  including  Mr. 
W.  L.  Thompson,  who  last  year  achieved 
the  distinction  of  beating  Mr.  Travis  for  the 
Westchester  Cup. 

The  interest  of  the  forthcoming  tourna- 
ment will  be  provided  by  the  struggle 
among  these  young  players  in  the  second 
and  third  rounds,  but  there  is  no  likelihood 
any  one  of  them  will  stand  long  against  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  one  native  player  who  could, 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Harriman,  is  otherwise 
occupied. 

Golfers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a 
committee  is  about  to  be  appointed  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  rule  to  prevent  more  free-board- 
and-transportation  tours  such  as  that  of 
Messrs.    Travis    and    Lockwood.     Let    the 
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work  be  done  speedily  and  fearlessly,  for  it 
is  needed.  Also,  while  the  Association  is 
alive  to  present  needs,  why  not  appoint  a 
question-of-rules-committee?  At  present 
there  is  no  source  whence  official  dictum 
may  be  had  on  a  disputed  rule. 


Canada's 
Cup 


The  trial  races  of    the   Chicago 
Yacht    Club  for  the  selection  of 


^    ,         a   defender  of  the  Canada's  Cup 


"Wo 
Invader. 


for  which  the  Royal  Canadian 
Yacht  Club  (Toronto)  had  chal- 
lenged, were  quite  the  most  interesting 
yet  to  have  been  held,  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  types  among  the  entries. 
There  were  nine  starters  in  the  first  race, 
but  only  four  gave  evidence  of  cup  form. 

Cadillac  is  a  typical  Hanley  boat,  11  ft. 
6  in.  beam,  18  in.  draught,  28  ft.  2 J  in.  load 
water  line, 48ft.  over  all;  carries  1,500  sq.  ft. 
sail,  a  beam  well  forward  and  inside  ballast  of 
two  tons.  Illinois  is  like  all  Crowninshield 
cutters,  flat  floor,  short  deep  fin,  5,800  lbs. 
outside  lead ;  beam  9  f t.  4 ;  load  water  line  28ft . , 
and  46  ft.  over  all;  sail  area  about  1,500  ft. 
Milwaukee  is  a  large  scow,  broad  and  shal- 
low, called  in  the  Middle  West  an  inland 
laker,  and  is  similar  to  the  20-footers  on 
the  inland  lakes  of  that  section;  she  has 
a  weighted  centerboard  of  800  lbs.,  50  ft. 
over  all,  and  carries  1,200  ft.  of  sail.  De- 
troit is  a  beamy  centerboard  carrying  1,500 
lbs.  inside  ballast,  and  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  Cadillac. 

During  the  trial  series  every  boat  of  these 
four  was  beaten  by  all  the  others;  for  ex- 
ample, Detroit  was  a  consistent  second  or 
third,  and  while  not  getting  a  first,  she 
finished  ahead  of  Illinois  three  times,  of 
Cadillac  twice,  and  of  Milwaukee  twice. 
In  Avindward  work  Illinois  seemed  the  best, 
especially  in  any  breeze  above  12  knots,  but 
she  could  not  reach  with  either  Cadillac  or 
Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  proved  a  wonder  in 
reaching,  but  was  deficient  in  weatherly 
qualities.  She  is  fast  in  smooth  water,  but 
a  decidedly  bad  type  to  encourage.  Cadillac 
proved,  after  the  trying  out  of  nine  races, 
to  be  the  best  all-round  boat  of-  the  fieet, 
and  was  chosen  the  official  defender  by 
the  Committee,  which,  with  Mr.  John  B. 
Berryman  in  the  chair,  conducted  the  races 
Avith  thoroughness  and  good  judgment. 

The  English  built  (Siblick  Brothers) 
challenger  Invader  is  a  fin  keel  type,  quite 
like  the  Minota  of  the  Canadian  defense 
fleet  of  1899,  and  is  9  ft.  4  in.  beam,  6  ft.  2  in. 


draught,  28  ft.  7in.  load  water  line,  49  ft.  Sin. 
over  all  length,  sail  area  1,440  sq.  ft.  She 
has  a  steering  wheel  and  an  open  unfloored 
and  unsealed  cockpit,  Avhile  Cadillac  has 
a  cabin  trunk  and  water-tight  cockpit. 
In  anything  of  a  breeze,  the  defender 
showed  the  superiority  of  her  form  for  the 
usual  conditions  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In- 
vader proved  to  be  an  extremely  lively 
light-weather  boat,  smartly  sailed  by  Mr. 
Emilius  Jarvis;  and  as  this  kind  of  Aveather 
jDrevailed,  Invader  won;  twice  on  fair  sail- 
ing and'  once  on  foul.  Cadillac  had  her 
weather  but  once  and  won.  She  was  well 
handled  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hale  Thompson. 

_  .   ,        The   races    for     the    Seawan- 

beaw^annaka     ,    ,        -,    ,  ,.        ,    ^         , 

T  ,.       ,     haka    International    Cup    be- 

International      ,  -ri     i-  i       in 

tween  an  English    challenger. 


Cup 


Grey  Friar  and  the  Canadian 


-,,    ,,  (j/i'ti  JL'  I  lui    aiiu    tilt;   \^ai 

Cnallenger        i   ^      i        o  -77 

^  ^  ,       ,       defender   benneviile,    were   so 
(Jutclasscd.  .  ,    ,  ,1  p 

one-sided   as    to    be    of    very 

little  interest.     The  English  boat  was  com- 

]iletely  outclassed  in  design  and  in    sailing. 

Compared  with  the  Sennville,  she  is  a  freight 

boat  in  speed  and  construction,  her  entire 

make-up  being  clumsy  and  heavy.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  Senneville  is  just  such  a 

refined  racing   craft   as   we   should   expect 

from  Mr.   G.  H.   Duggan,  who    also    sailed 

her  in  masterful  fashion. 


Although  small  doubt  exists 
of  the  Constitidion  being  finally 
chosen  to  defend  the  America's 


Constitution 
the 

T^  ,     ,  Cup  against  the  Shamrock  II., 

Defender.         ,,  ^   ,,  ,       ,  ■     • 

the  Columma  is  now  unques- 
tionably the  faster  boat  in  any  breeze  of 
more  than  14  knots'  strength;  and  while 
the  Constitution  has  not  j^et  attained  her 
full  speed,  yet  I  doubt  if  she  will  ever  be 
able  to  beat  the  Columbia  at  any  distance 
in  an  18  to  20  knot  wind.  The  choice  of 
the  Constitidion,  however,  is  eminently 
fitting,  because  in  the  very  soft  airs  which 
so  largely  prevail  she  is  a  marvel,  and  min- 
utes faster  than  the  Columbia;  and  she  is 
becoming  a  faster  boat  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  every  day  she  sails.  By  the  time 
of  the  Cup  races,  she  will  be  at  least  one 
or  two  minutes  faster,  under  any  condi- 
tions, than  she  is  to-da3^  Herreshoff  built 
her  with  the  idea  of  making  a  light-weather 
Columbia,  and  everyone  on  board  the  Con- 
stitidion will  be  very  well  satisfied  if  she 
is  able  to  hold  the  old  champion  in  stiffish 
weather  this  month.  Eventually  the  new 
boat,  -with  her  one-foot  wider  beam  and 
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fifteen  per  cent,  more  sail,  on  the  same  dis- 
placement, should  win  from  the  old  one 
invariably  in  any  kind  of  weather.  But 
the  Columbia  has  done  some  noble  sailing, 
and  been  handled  with  consummate  skill 
by  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan  and  his  skipper,  Cap- 
tain Barr;  her  win  of  the  Astor  Cup  from 
the  Constitution  Avas  a  signal'  triumph  and 
a  popular  victory. 

The  Independence  had  her  own  conditions, 
and  made  her  best  race  against  the  Columbia 
in  a  breeze  ranging  from  18  to  25  knots  at 
the  close  of  the  Newport  series,  and  although 
beaten  1  min.  .11  sec.  corrected  time,  proved 
herself  a  very  fast  craft  when  wind  and 
sea  are  to  her  liking.  While  so  uneven 
a  performer  cannot  be  viewed  seriously  as 
a  candidate  for  Cup  defense  trials,  yet  the 
Independence  has  proven  that  in  her  de- 
signer, Mr.  B.  B.  Crowninshield,  w^e  have 
a  likely  successor  to  Mr.  Herreshoff. 


Good 

Aatomobile 

Law. 


Connecticut  has  recently  put 
into  effect  a  law  regarding  au- 
tomobiles which  is  needed,  and 
should  be  wndely  copied.  It 
limits  their  speed  to  twelve  miles  an  hour 
in  cities  and  fifteen  miles  on  country  roads; 
if  a  driver  of  a  horse  holds  up  his  hand 
when  meeting  an  automobile,  the  chauffeur 
must  instantly  stop.  This  is  good  law — law 
much  needed  as  protection  against  those 
automobilists  who  are  not  only  endangering 
the  lives  of  people,  but  bringing  automobil- 
ists as  a  class  into- undeserved  disrepute. 
Every  State- needs  such  law  as  this. 

With  every  apparent    incent- 


Internationa! 
Shooting 
Matches. 


ive  to  excel  in  marksmanship, 
England's    absence    from   the 


international  rifle  meet  at  Sea 
Girt  (New  Jersey)  this  month  (Aug.  20  to 
Sept.  7)  is  not  a  little  surprising.  But  the 
English  Rifle  Association  sends  regrets 
because  of  the  "impossibility  of  securing 
a  representative  team."  England  has  not 
often  sent  teams  to  these  international  shoot- 
ing contests,  either  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. And  England's  marksmanship  in  Africa 
against  the  Boers  has  been  notoriously 
mediocre;  not  that  the  failure  to  hitherto 
send  teams  to  America  is  responsible,  for 
poor  marksmanship  of  her  troops,  but  two 
facts  are,  at  least,  coincident:  (1)  that  she 
is  not  and  has  not  been  a  regular  participant 
in  foreign  rifle  matches,  and  (2)  that  the 
shooting  of  her  troops  is  trustworthily  re- 
ported to  have  been  surprisingly  poor. 


Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  next  to 
America,  has  been  a  most  consistent  at- 
tendant at  international  rifle  matches;  and 
Irish  troops,  next  to  American,  have  done, 
the  most  accurate  shooting.  The  Canadian 
troops  have  had  so  comparatively  little  field 
experience  as  to  leave  no  very  dependable 
records,  but  what  active  service  they  have 
had,  puts  their  marksmanship  next  to  that 
of  the  Irish  and  ahead  of  the  English. 

A  Canadian  team  has  entered,  by  the 
way,  for  the  Sea  Girt  international  cham- 
pionship match,  and  an  Irish  team  is  com- 
ing over  to  shoot  a  special  match  at  long 
range.  There  is  prospect  also  of  a  team  fiom 
Italy. 

For  the  native  part  of  the  tournament 
there  is  promise  of  an  interesting  compe- 
tition; eleven  States  have  entered  teams 
for  the  Hilton  trophy — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Vermont, 
Minnesota,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
a  team  has  also  been  entered  from  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  there  is  a  probability  of 
one  also  from  the  Department  of  the  East 
U.  S.  A.  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  New 
Jersey  Association  team  will,  in  its  match 
with  the  Irish  team  at  long  range,  use  the 
Winchester  single  shot,  .30  caliber,  the 
best  results  having  been  obtained  from 
that  rifle,  after  experimenting  with  all  the 
American  makes.  In  the  carbine  and  re- 
volver matches,  cavalry  teams  have  been 
entered  by  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  these  days,  when 
the  man  behind  the  gun  is  IT,  no  well-regu- 
lated State  should  be  without  its  annual 
rifle  match,  or  a  country  without  its  marks- 
men. 

■r.  -«.     .        Apropos  of  international  shoot- 

Brilliant        •         l-i,       " 

.        .  mg,  those  were  impressive  vic- 

_  tones  the  American  trap  shoot- 

,    ^  ers  secured  the  other   day  at 

the    range    of    the   Middlesex 

Gun    Club  at    Hendon,    England,    for    the 

International  Gun  Meet  stakes.     The  totals 

were    Americans  877,   British  794;  highest 

individual    American   score    278    out   of  a 

possible    300,    by  Mr.  W.  R.    Crosby,    of 

Illinois;   highest  British  score  253,  by  Mr. 

Izzard.    Subsequently  the  Americans  beat 

a  team  of  Scotchmen,  973  to  882  points, 

the  highest   individual  Scotch  score  being 

96,  while  of  the  Americans  Messrs.   Gilbert 

and    Merrill    scored   the    highest    possible, 
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Crosby  scored  99  and  Tripp,  Heikes  and 
Fanning,  97  each.  This  is  exceptionally 
fine  scoring  on  clay  targets.  The  team 
went  abroad  to  shoot  five  matches,  but 
having  won  three  in  one,  two,  three  order, 
the  remaining  two  were  unnecessary.  But 
the  impressive  feature  of  the  contests  was 
the  condition  of  each  American  being  per- 
mitted the  use  of  only  one  barrel  at  a  target, 
while  the  British,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  match,  were  permitted  to  use 
two  barrels  at  a  target.  The  American 
reputation  for  marksmanship  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  such  a  team. 

TT  <  .  <<  We  should  take  a  great  deal 
Undesirable  .,       •       .v  •   .      • 

_,,   ,      ,  more    pride     m    the    victories 

Distinction.        j-    .-,       i  ,  j-    j.\, 

or    the  lacrosse    team    oi    the 

Crescent     Athletic     Club     (of    Brooklyn) 


over  visiting  Canadians,  if  the  games 
were  Avon  with  less  resort  to  un- 
necessarily rough,  not  to  say  foul  play. 
In  a  match  which  I  witnessed  between 
Crescent  and  a  Toronto  University  teams 
the  play  of  the  former  was  simply  brutish 
and  disgraceful.  Three  of  the  visitors  were 
disabled,  and  subsequently  the  Canadians 
in  pure,  and  I  must  add,  justifiable  re- 
taliation, disabled  two  of  the  Crescents. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  change  of 
heart  at  the  Crescent  Club.  A  sportsmanly 
spirit  used  to  rule  in  the  council  chamber 
and  on  the  playground — now  th)  club  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  having  the  most 
muckerish  playing  hockey  team  in  this 
vicinity,  and  a  lacrosse  team  which  relies 
on  foul  tactics  to  help  win  its  games.  A 
little  house-cleaning  seems  to  be  in  order. 


THE    NEW  GERMAN  AUTOMOBILE  OF  MR.  W.  K.  V^ANDERBILT,  JUN. 

It  is  said  to  have  power  equal  to  driving  it  70  miles  an  hour,  though  it  has  not  as  yet  given  exhibition  of 
speed  within  twenty  miles  of  that  pace.^ 


THE   SEAWANHAKA  INTERNATIONAL 
CHALLENGE    CUP    RACE 


'  I  "HE  seventh  annual  match  for  the  Sea- 
-*-  wanhaka  International  Challenge  Cup 
brings  in  for  the  second  time  an  English  yacht 
as  a  challenger;  the  first  match  having  been 
between  the  English  half-rater  S-prnce  IV. 
and  t?ie  American  representative  Ethelwynn, 
both  racing  at  15  feet  measurement  by  Sea- 
wanhaka  rule.  The  Cup  being  successfully 
defended  by  Ethelwynn  was  won  a  year  later 
by  Glencairn  I.  of  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht  Club  of  Montreal,  which  has  since  held 
it  in  four  matches  with  American  clubs.  In  the 
first  American  challenge,  1S97,  the  yachts  were 
of  the  20-foot  class;  in  1900  the  25-foot  class 
was  mutually  agreed  on,  and  in  the  present 
match  the  equivalent  class  of  the  defending 
club,  500  square  feet  measurement,  was 
agreed  on.  The  challenge  came  from  Mr. 
Lome  C.  Currie,  one  of  the  younger  set  of 
English  yachtsmen,  residing  at  Havre,  France, 
and  racing  in  both  English  and  French  waters. 
In  1900  Mr.  Currie  challenged  for  the  cup  of 
the  Cercle  de  la  "N^oile,  of  Paris,  and  was  de-. 
feated,  but  in  a  second  match  this  j'ear  he 
was  successful.  His  challenge  being  accepted 
last  fall  by  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club 
he  ordered  three  yachts,  L'Esperance,  designed 
by  Mr.  Linton  Hope;  Insula,  designed  by 
Mr.  liarley  Mead;  and  Grey  Friar,  designed  by 
Mr.  Chambers,  an  amateur.  These  were  com- 
pleted early  in  the  spring  and  a  series  of  private 
trials,  fifteen  in  number,  were  sailed  on  the 
Solent  over  triangular  and  windward-and- 
leeward  courses,  the  result  being  that  Gre]/ 
Friar  was  selected  as  the  fastest  all-round 
boat.  The  races  for  the  Cup  took  place  on 
July  25,  26,  27  and  29,  all  being  sailed  in  very 
light  v/eather,  the  second  day's  trial  being  a 
failure  as  the  leader  could  not  finish  within 
the  time  limit  of  3J  hours  for  the  triangular 
course  of  12  miles. 

The  defending  yacht,  Senneville,  Avon  all 
three  races,  the  first  in  the  time  of  3-30-57  for 
the  12-mile  course,  half  to  windward;  the 
second  in  3-38-50  over  the  triangular  course; 
and  the  third  in  2-27-42.  Grey  Friar  was 
beaten  bj^  19  minutes  15  seconds  in  the  first 
race,  7  minutes  30  seconds  in  the  second,  and 
4  minutes  56  seconds  in  the  third.  The  general 
result  may  be  very  brieflj^  summarized:  In 
the  first  place  Grey  Friar,  though  selected  as  the 
fastest  of  the  trio  in  light  weather,  was  plainlj' 
inferior  to  Senneville  under  all  conditions  from 
-a  drift  up  to  almost  a  whole-sail  breeze.     Her 


crew,  which  accepted  defeat  very  cheerfully 
and  hopefully,  considered  that  she  did  better 
work  as  the  wind  hardened  at  times  in  the 
first  races,  and  was  quite  confident  up  to  the 
last  that  with  a  good  breeze  she  would  defeat 
Senneville.  To  the  disinterested,  however, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  boat  on  Lake  St.  Louis  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  she  could  hold  Senneville 
in  any  moderate  vreather ;  and  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  her  when  ashore  showed  no  indication  of 
superior  power  in  a  reefing  breeze.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  Grey  Friar  would  have 
been  at  her  best  in  a  breeze  which  would  just 
permit  her  heavy  crew  to  carry  whole  sail  by 
hiking,  a  condition  never  reached  in  the  races. 
Any  more  wind  compelling  her  to  reef  would 
have  crippled  her  hopelessly  as  compared  with 
any  good  Duggan  boat.  In  every  point  except 
pluck  and  spirit  in  execution  and  good  temper 
under  defeat,  Mr.  Currie's  expedition  was 
weak  in  the  extreme  and  its  failure  carries 
with  it  a  most  important  lesson  to  British 
yachtsmen. 

Taking  up  first  the  defense  of  the  Cup, 
this  has  been  carried  on  in  a  most  systematic 
and  businesslike  manner  since  1896  by  Mr. 
Duggan  and  his  friend,  Mr,  F.  P.  Shearwood, 
who  have  designed  all  the  defenders  as  well  as 
the  first  winner  of  the  Cup,  and  bj^  the  members 
of  the  club,  who  have  spared  no  money  in 
building  and  no  pains  in  testing  the  large 
defending  fleets  of  each  year.  Senneville  is 
but  one  of  half  a  dozen  boats  fully  capable  of 
defending  the  Cup,  this  group  representing 
a  continual  course  of  evolution  and  perfection 
begun  in  the  fall  of  1895  when  the  club  first 
challenged,  taking  prominent  shape  in  the 
victory  of  Glencairn  I.  in  the  following  yeav, 
and  going  on  continuously,  designing  and 
building  in  winter  and  sailing  trial  and  Cup 
races  in  summer  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
new  boats,  though  larger  and  in  many  ways 
different,  are  all  based  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  design  introduced  by  Mr.  Duggan 
and  Mr.  Shearwood  in  the  first  Glencairn; 
the  form  of  hull  being  such  as  to  give  a  very 
short  waterline  when  upright  and  in  measur- 
ing trim,  with  a  disproportionately  long 
waterline  and  a  body  of  fine  form  when  the 
boat  is  heeled  to  an  extreme  angle  and  only 
the  lee  bilge  immersed.  The  necessity  for 
a  short  measured  waterline  no  longer  exists, 
but    the    idea    of    obtaining    a    long    narrow 
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canoe-like  hull  at  the  actual  sailing  angle 
is  still  retained.  The  four  defenders  of  1900 
and  the  four  of  this  year  are  practically  identi- 
cal in  hull  and  rig,  being  about  37  feet  over 
all,  26  feet  'waterline,  8  feet  breadth  and  4 
inches  draught,  the  sail  area  being  500  square 
feet  and  the  centerboard  weighing  about  340 
pounds  mth  a  drop  of  6  feet,  the  maximum  al- 
lowed. The  lines  show  a  fiat  floor,  a  round 
bilge  and  a  moderate  amount  of  flare  to  the 
topsides  in  the  midship  section,  the  hard  bilge 
being  carried  aft  to  the  transom,  as  shown  in 
the  photo,  and  as  far  forward  as  possible  in 
the  bows.  All  of  the  boats  have  a  liberal  free- 
board amidships  and  a  decided  sheer  at  each  end, 
giving  a  reserve  of  buoyancy  in  rough  water 
and  stability  at  extreme  angles  of  heel.  Out  of 
some  fifty  designs  made  and  in  most  cases  built 
by  Messrs.  Duggan  and  Shearwood  for  the  Cup 
races  since  1895,  there  are  hardly  two  exactly 
alike,  but  small  changes  in  dimensions,  form 
of  section  and  waterlines,  displacement,  and  cal- 
culated stability,  are  made  and  carefully  noted 
by  the  designers.  The  work  throughout  has 
included  careful  scientific  designing,  with  full 
calculations  of  stability  and  of  all  strains  on 
hull,  spars  and  rigging,  followed  up  by  thor- 
ough trials  of  the  yachts  under  sail  and  the 
subsequent  comparison  of  estimated  perform- 
ances with  observed  results.  At  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled  builders, 
sailmakers  and  blockmakers  in  Canada  prev- 
ious to  the  Cup  races,  the  designers  have  been 
compelled  to  give  their  personal  attention  to 
all  practical  details;  to-day  the  boats  are  built 
on  the  club  grounds,  Mr.  Shearwood  being 
manager  of  the  company  formed  by  the  club 
members ;  the  hollow  spars  are  also  made  there, 
very  good  sails  are  made  by  local  sailmakers 
in  Kingston  and  Montreal  who  have  been 
trained  to  the  work  by  the  3"achtsmen,  and  all 
fittings  are  specially  made  from  designs. 

All  yachts  contesting  for  the  Seawanhaka 
Cup  must  be  built  to  certain  scantling  restric- 
tions, the  Duggan  boats  being  carvel-built 
with  half-inch  cedar  planking,  a  groove  being 
pressed  into  the  edges  of  each  plank  and  a 
light  thread  of  cotton  cord  laid  in  as  the  planks 
are  put  in  place.  One  important  feature  is 
the  use  of  a  lattice  truss  of  light  pine  strips  on 
each  side  of  the  cockpit,  running  the  full 
length  fore  and  aft,  the  two  trusses  giving  great 
stiffness  to  the  light  hull;  a  secondary  system 
of  similar  light  bracing  to  the  centerboard  trunk 
gives  transverse  stiffness  but  greatly  interferes 
with  the  movements  of  the  crew  about  the  cock- 
pit. The  photo  shows  the  cockpit,  somewhat 
longer  this  year  than  usual,  with  two  fixed  trans- 


verse braces  at  the  deck  level ;  the  deck  beams 
are  not  arched  but  have  a  straight  pitch  from 
the  center;  there  are  no  trans\^erse  bulkheads 
below  deck.  The  centerboard  is  of  f-incli 
steel  plate,  dee^D  and  moderately  wide,  con- 
trolled by  two  light  open-shell  triple  block.s. 
with  manilla  fall,  one  block  being  fast  to  a 
wire  strop  around  the  mast.  The  board  is 
hung  on  rollers  so  as  to  be  movable  forward 
and  aft  in  a  long  trunk.  The  rudder  is  of  the 
balanced  type,  two  pieces  of  thin  sheet  steel 
with  wood  filling  between ;  the  tiller  is  a  single 
long  stick  with  a  second  piece  pivoted  on  the- 
top,  allowing  the  helmsman  to  steer  when  welL 
out  tD  windward. 

After  trying  different  rigs  with  varying  pro- 
portions of  mainsail  and  jib  and  extremely 
broad  and  narrow  mainsails,  Mr.  Duggan  has- 
come  to  a  proportion  of  about  25  per  cent,  of 
total  area  in  the  jib  with  a  mainsail  that  is  only 
moderately  high  and  narrow.  The  sails  are 
of  light  cotton,  cross-cut,  Avith  ordinary  reef 
points.  The  spars  are  all  hollow,  the  rigging- 
has  but  one  shroud  to  a  side,  set  up  by  lanyards, 
the  main  sheet  has  two  travelers  on  deck,  all 
details  being  shown  in  the  photo.  The  back- 
stays are  set  up  in  the  usual  manner  and  double 
lifts  are  used.  The  blocks  are  of  sheet  bronze 
or  on  this  j^ear's  boats  of  an  open  shell  of  cast 
bronze  with  roller-bushed  bronze  sheave;  they 
excel  in  lightness  everything  thus  far  made  in 
this  line.  A  new  design  of  jam  cleat  is  used 
this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Two  of  last  year's  boats.  Red  Coat,  the  de- 
fender of  the  Cup  against  Minnesota,  and  Blach 
Cap,  sailed  in  the  trial  races  and  proved  nearly 
equal  to  the  new  boats,  SenneviUe,  Thorella^ 
Black  Sheep  and  St.  Lawrence,  in  fact  the  final 
choice  hciween  SenneviUe,  Thorella  and  Red  Coat 
was  a  most  diflicult  matter  and  either  of  the 
three  would  have  been  a  satisfactory  defender 
of  the  Cup. 

The  challenger's  chief  distinction  lies  in  her 
clear  and  unimpeachable  claim  to  the  title 
of  freak;  she  is  not  only  a  departure  from 
the  conventional,  but  there  is  in  her  model 
nothing  to  commend  and  no  evidence  of  any 
distinct  motive  or  principle  on  the  part  of  her 
designer. 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  construction  was. 
the  absc-iice  of  the  fore-and-aft  trusses  which 
have  proved  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
Duggan  boats,  as  well  as  the  transverse  brac- 
ing. The  peculiar  form  of  the  transverse 
section,  there  being  no  round  bilge,  and  the 
wide  deck  meeting  the  flaring  side  at  an  acute 
angle  and  mutually  bracing  each  other,  may 
account    for    the    absence    of  the    transverse 
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bracing,  but  with  an  all-over  length  of  ahiiost 
fifty  feet,  the  maximum  in  this  class,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  hull  stood  as  well  as  it  did 
without  longitudinal  bracing.  The  center- 
board  was  just  up  to  the  limit  of  350  pounds, 
of  l-mch  steel  plate,  comparative^  long  and 
shoai  when  down,  dropping  but  5  feet  6  inches 
instead  of  6  feet  as  allowed.  It  hung  on  a  pin 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  was  lifted  by  a  pow- 
erful but  heavy  and  cumbrous  tackle.  The 
weight  of  this  arrangement  was  probabl}-  five 
times  as  great  as  the  two  small  blocks  and  wire 
rope  strop  that  served  the  same  purpose  on 
■Senneville.  The  rudder  was  of  solid  steel  plate, 
very  much ,  heavier  than  the  Duggan  form  of 
sheet  steel  and  wood,  and  of  different  shape, 
raking  more  aft.  The  tiller  was  of  the  Y  form, 
but  very  small,  pre\'enting  the  helmsman  froni 
sitting  far  to  windward.  The  sail  plan  showed 
a  large  head  triangle  and  a  small  mainsail,  and 
in  addition  the  total  area  was  eighteen  feet  un- 
der the  limit;  the  mainsail  of  Senneville  was 
made  of  full  size  and  afterward  cut  down  until 
as  measured  by  the  committee  just  before  the 
first  race,  the  total  area  was  but  two  feet  under 
the  limit;  that  of  Grey  Friar,  in  addition  to 
other  defects,  actually  wasted  eighteen  feet. 
The  mainsail  was  fitted  with  the  roller  boom 
used  in  England  on  small  yachts,  no  doubt  an 
■excellent  expedient  for  single-hand  cruising, 
but  of  questionable  advantage  in  this  race 
€ven  had  the  occasion  required  its  use.  The 
foot  of  the  sail  w-as  cut  up  until  the  clew  was 
at  the  hight  of  a  man's  head  above  the  deck, 
raising  the  center  of  effort  and  the  center  of 
gravity,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  the  roller 
gear  there  were  no  mast  hoops,  but  a  very 
loose  lacing  which  left  a  gap  of  six  to  eight 
inches  between  the  luff  rope  and  the  mast. 
The  sail  itself  was  of  a  beautiful  material, 
smooth  and  witli  a  silk  finish,  but  rather  heavy 
in  weight;  it  was  made  to  sit  well,  but  without 
the  flow  and  fulness  of  the  Canadian  sails. 
The  rigging  included  three  shrouds  to  a  side, 
each  of  the  same  size  as  the  single  shroud 
which  does  the  same  work  on  the  Duggan  boats; 
"these  shrouds  led  down  through  the  deck  and 
over  sheaves  just  below  deck,  and  were  set  up 
by  lashings  to  eyes  under  the  mast.  The 
spreaders  were  in  a  single  steel  forging,  encir- 
cling the  mast,  where  Senneville  had  two  steel 
tubes,  each  fast  to  a  small  eye  in  the  mast; 
the  gooseneck  was  a  large  and  heavy  steel  band 
as  compared  with  a  thin  bronze  strap  around 
the  mast  of  Senneville,  with  two  light  bronze 
castings  riveted  to,  it.  The  blocks  were  ordi- 
jiary  wooden  yacht   blocks,   with  elm  shells 


and  patent  shea\-es  of  galvanized  iron,  the 
Iiooks  and  shackles  being  ordinary  steel  forg- 
ings;  one  block  would  probably  outweigh  five 
of  the  light  sheet  bronze  affairs  of  the  Cana- 
dian fleet.  The  gaff  bridle,  as  shown  in  the 
photo,  was  so  rigged  that  the  entire  strain 
came  on  the  middle  of  the  gaff,  buckling  it 
at  times  in  a  way  that  promised  trouble  in 
a  strong  breeze.  The  deck  cleats  were  of  the 
old  Butler  pattern,  and  where  a  special  new 
pattern  of  bronze  spring  snap  hook  was  used 
on  Senneville,  Grey  Friar  had  in  many  places 
a  screw  shackle,  requiring  a  marlinspike  to 
open  and  close  it  in  shifting  sails.  A  glance 
at  the  two  photographs  will  show  the  sim- 
plicit}^  and  clean  finish  of  the  gear  about  the 
masthead  of  Senneville  compared  with  the 
bulky  and  clumsy  appearance  of  that  of  Grey 
Friar. 

Looking  at  the  hulls  side  by  side  on  the  rail- 
way, the  advantage  w-as  entirely  with  the 
defender,  her  form  when  heeled  being  superior 
in  power,  her  topsides,  as  proved  by  long  ex- 
perience, being  needed  on  Lake  St.  Louis,  if 
not  on  the  Solent  and  Long  Island  Sound. 
Seen  under  way,  the  sail  plan  of  Grey  Friar 
with  its  small  mainsail,  high  boom  and  wide 
gap  between  mast  and  mainsail,  seemed  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  drive  the  great  area  of 
inclined  hull  to  windward.  When  heeled  to 
her  best  sailing  angle,  Senneville  stood  up 
straighter  than  Grey  Friar,  her  larger  actual 
sail  area  and  superior  disposition  of  sail  thus 
being  still  more  effective;  her  round  bilge 
and  straigliter  side  gave  a  slight  gain  in  lateral 
resistance  which  W'as  greatly  increased  by 
the  extra  draft  of  her  centerboard,  and  every- 
thing about  her  indicated  just  such  a  result 
as  was  seen  in  the  races,  a  steady  gain  to  wind- 
ward in  spite  of  Grey  Friar's  speed  through 
the  water  at  times.  The  weakness  of  the 
challenging  party  extended  to  the  crew,  Mr. 
Currie  and  his  three  Corinthian  associates 
being  all  expert  yachtsmen  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  thorough  sportsmen,  taking  their 
defeat  in  the  best  possible  spirit,  but  their 
experience  was  mainly,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  entirely  in  much  larger  3^achts,  and  they 
further  lacked  the  thorough  drilling  which  the 
Canadians  have  had  in  their  many  races,  and 
which  makes  a  crew  a  strong  unit  instead  of 
a  weak  combination.  The  races  hold  a  valu- 
able lesson  for  all  concerned  in  international 
racing,  as  showing  the  value  of  continuous 
and  systematic  work,  not  only  in  the  designing 
but  in  all  details  down  to  the  most  trivial. 
W.  P.  Stephens. 


PIKE    AND    -PICKEREL"— QUERIES 


/^^F  all  the  months  of  the  year,  September 
^^  and  October  are  the  ones  selected  by 
the  angler  in  which  to  fish  for  the  mascalonge, 
the  largest,  and  by  many  considered  the  most 
game,  of  all  the  inland  fishes  of  American 
waters.  Certainly,  its  enormous  size  and 
distinctive  habit  of  leaping  into  the  air  when 
hooked,  entitles  this  fish  to  the  reputation 
given  it  by  anglers,  comparatively  few  of 
whom  have  trolled  for  this  mammoth  of  its  tribe. 

The  mascalonge,  although  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  pike  family,  has  physical  markings 
of  such  a  character  that  a  casual  inspection 
will  not  distinguish  it  from  its  lesser  congener, 
the  pike,  and  as  the  latter  in  many  of  the  states 
carries  the  misnomer  of  "pickerel"  the  con- 
fusion is  the  more  confounded. 

What  is  a  mascalonge?  What  is  a  pike? 
What  is  a  pickerel?  are  questions  constantly 
asked,  not  so  much  from  a  dearth  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  as  from  an  obstinacy 
of  conviction,  so  strong  among  fishermen,  that 
the  only  proper  name  for  a  fish  is  the  one  that 
is  in  use  in  their  local  community.  For 
instance:  The  pike  is  known  in  the  states 
west  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  western  New  York 
and  in  a  few  of  the  New  England  States  as  the 
"pickerel"  and  the  wall-eyed  or  glass-eyed 
pike,  or  pike-perch,  which  is  not  a  pike,  but 
belongs  to  the  perch  family  of  fishes,  is  known 
in  northern  Wisconsin  as  the  "pike;"  and 
then  again,  along  the  Canadian  line  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  pike-perch  is  called  the 
"pickerel,"  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
Provinces  it  is  known  as  the  "dore."  But 
the  intelligent  and  knowledge-seeking  angler 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  apart 
the  members  of  the  pike  family,  particularly 
the  mascalonge,   from  their  generic    relati\'es. 

First  as  to  coloration:  In  the  typical  mas- 
calonge, the  habitat  of  which  is  the  Great 
Lakes  system  of  waters,  dark  spots  will  be 
found  on  a  light  background.  In  the  pike 
light  spots  are  seen  on  a  dark  background. 
This  striking  variation  in  color  is  modified 
by  the  absence  of  spots  in  mascalonge  that 
are  caught  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
system,  notably  those  of  northern  Wisconsin, 
in  the  waters  of  the  Eagle  Lakes  and  in  Chautau- 
qua Lake  of  western  New  York,  the  outlet 
of  which  flows  into  the  Ohio  River,  thence 
to  the  Mississippi.  Traces  of  the  spotted 
coloration  may,  however,  be  seen  in  the  so- 
called  unspotted  mascalonge,  in  the  faint  dis- 
connected ticks somewhat  similar 

to  the  old  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet,  which 


are  found  on  exceptional  colored  fish.  The 
pike  cannot  be  mistaken  for  either  of  these, 
as  it  invariably  shows  light  spots  or  blotches 
on  a  dark  background. 

In  the  waters  east  of  the  AUeghanies  is 
found  a  pond  pickerel  known  in  many  sections 
as  the  "grass-pike,"  which  grows  to  a  weight 
of  six  to  eight  pounds.  It  may  be  knoAvn 
on  sight  by  the  constant  presence  of  crossbars 
or  reticulations  and  by  a  dark  band  immedi- 
ately below  the  eye.  A  pickerel  similar  to 
this  one  has  recently  been  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  Ozark  region.  There  is  a  small  pickerel 
in  the  western  waters  which  is  never  found  in 
those  east  of  the  AUeghanies.  It  seldom,  if 
ever,  grows  larger  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches  or  weighs  more  than  a  pound.  This  fish 
cannot  be  confused  with  the  young  of  either 
the  mascalonge  or  pike,  as  it  is  without  spots 
and  when  not  entirely  of  one  color,  has  curved 
streaks  and  sometimes  darkish  lines  or  bars 
on  its  sides.  A  similar  small  pickerel  exists 
in  the  East  and  is  never  found  west  of  the 
AUeghanies.  It  is  of  dark  green  coloration 
with  blackish  bars,  often  indistinct.  To  further 
differentiate  the  species  of  the  pike  family, 
it  may  be  noted  that  scales  are  found  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  pike  and  not  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  cheek  of  the  mascalonge. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

J\  CORRESPONDENT  wishes  me  to  tell  him 
why  the  black  bass  will  take  the  artificial 
fly  in  some  lakes  and  not  in  others,  none  of 
them  more  than  a  few  miles  apart,  and  the 
bass  in  all  of  them  being  surface  feeders.  In 
answer  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  small-mouthed 
black  bass  will  take  an  artificial  fly  in  all 
waters  they  live  in,  if  fished  for  under  favorable 
conditions.  It  is  also  possible  that  our  corres- 
pondent has  not  given  the  fish  a  fair  trial 
with  the  feathers,  hence  has  come  to  a  hasty 
conclusion.  There  are  times  when  the  black 
bass  will  take  the  fly,  particularly  in  running 
waters,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as  fiercely  in 
the  glare  of  sunlight  as  under  a  lowering  sky, 
but  these  occasions  are  very  widely  apart. 
It  is  best  not  to  fish  for  them  in  streams  until 
dusk  or  when  the  day  is  ver}'^  cloudy,  and  at 
such  times  a  medium  size  fly,  what  is  known 
as  a  large  trout  fly,  tied  on  a  No.  4  Sproat 
hook  is  the  most  fruitful.  With  two  of  these 
flies,  whip  the  head,  middle  and  foot  of  the 
pools,  but  never  the  rapids,  although  the 
larger  eddies  on  the  edges  of  the  current 
often  shelter  a  lurking  bass. 
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It  is  a  waste  of  time,  I  think,  to  fish  broad 
lake  waters  for  black  bass  with  a  i\y,  unless 
you  find  shallow  ledges  of  rocks  where  the 
water  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
The  bass,  however,  not  finding  a  supph'  of 
food  among  the  rocks,  will  forage  near  the 
shore,  particularly  around  and  in  the  water 
grass  of  the  little  baj's,  and  at  the  mouths  of 
the  small  brooks  that  flow  into  the  lake.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  black  bass  will  take  an  arti- 
ficial fly  in  preference  to  the  spinner  or  natural 
baits,  although  they  have  been  known  in 
some  waters  to  do  so.  It  is  simply  said  to 
doubters  that  the  black  bass,  if  fished  for 
under  proper  conditions,  can  be  taken  AA-ith 
the  feathers  and  in  fair  scores  in  all  waters 
of  wliich  this  fish  is  a  habitant.  Of  course, 
difference  in  habitat  will  affect  measurably, 
and  in  limited  instances,  the  habits  of  the 
bass,  their  hours  of  feeding,  action  when  hooked, 
coloration  and  to  a  shght  degree  their  physical 
structure,  but  a  hungry  bass  in  any  water 
will  seize  a  moving  lure  if  it  approaches  in 
action   that    of   a    living    creature. 

/\nother  correspondent  asks  for  the  names 
that  Henry  Guy  Carlton  gave  to  black  bass 
some  time  in  the  eighties.  Fortunately,  I 
happen  to  have  the  data  in  my  scrap-book. 
It  is  unique  and  practical:  Small-mouth  black 
bass  running  from  2  oz.  to  I  lb.  he  designated 
as"throwbacks;"  from -^ lb. to  1  lb.,"  cookies;" 
from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  "good  ones;"  from  2  lbs., 
to  3  lbs., "  corkers ; "  from  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs., "  thum- 
pers" and  those  from  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  "  busters." 
He  wrote  me  some  years  ago :  "  When  I  meet  a 
friend  who  saj's,  'I  got  nine  thro^vbacks,  five 
cookies,  three  corkers,  and  a  buster,'  I  know 
exactly  the  amoxmt  of  sport  he  must  ha^e 
had,  and  when  he  remarks  in  an  off-hand 
Kelly-Island-way  that  he  has  lost  a  regular 
buster  I  could  sympathize  ^^ith  him  truly  for 
I  know  how  heavy  liis  loss  had  been." 

A  Canadian  correspondent  is  informed  that 
trout  and  other  game  fishes  are  often  infested 
with  worms.  If  these  swarm  in  the  body  of 
the  fish,  its  health  is  affected,  it  becomes 
attenuated,  the  back  assuming  the  shape  of 
a  ridge  and  death  finally  occurs.  The  black 
bass  in  some  western  lakes  is  subject  to  tape 
worms  which  so  affect  their  shape  that  the 
fish  are  known  as  '"razor  backs."  Dr.  Leidy, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  great  authority  on  the 
subject  of  worms  in  fishes,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  worms,  if  not  too  numerous,  im- 
proved the  flavor  of  the  black  bass,  a  belief 
not   likely   to   be   substantiated. 

Mr.  Farber,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  informed 


that  the  largest  tro-it  taken  in  the  Rangeley 
Lakes  carries  a  record  of  twelve  pounds.  It 
was  caught,  illegitimately,  on  salmon  roe. 
The  largest  taken  on  an  artificial  fly  weighed 
nine  and  three-quarter  pounds.  It  was  caught 
by  an  angler  at  Middle  Dam  in  the  Rangeley. 

It  is  suggested  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Float  who 
TiTshes  to  know  where  good  fly  fishing  for 
black  bass  can  be  had,  that  he  try  the  Kan- 
kakee River  at  or  near  Momence,  Ind.,  or  the 
waters.  White  River  particularly,  near  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  I  have  never  fished  and  cannot 
indorse  any  Canadian  M^aters  for  black  bass. 
fly  fi.shing.  The  best  flies,  in  my  experience^ 
have  been  the  different  colored  hackles,  tied 
palmer  fashion,  that  is  well  bunched  on  the 
bend  and  on  the  shank  of  the  hook,  which 
should  not  be  larger  than  Xo.  4  Sproat. 

IViR.  Papworth,  of  Kaslo,  B.  C,  is  informed 
that  the  fish  called  the  "redfish"  found  in 
Kootenay  Lake,  is  the  blueback  salmon — 
oncorhijncus  nerka — to  ascertain  the  habits 
of  which  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
has  spent  thousands  of  dollars.  The  one  in 
Kootenay  Lake  has  been  recognized  as  the 
smaller  or  land-locked  form  of  tlus  fish, 
seldom,  if  ever,  growing  over  twelve  inches  in 
length.  The  larger  form  having  the  same 
generic  and  specific  name  and  anatomical  con- 
struction grows  to  seven  pounds  in  w'eight  and 
spawns  in  the  same  waters  as  the  lesser  fish,, 
but  making  its  way  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
travelmg  in  some  instances  at  least  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles  to  reach  its  spawning 
grounds.  Kootenay  Lake  is  prolific  in  fish 
life,  as  many  of  the  salmon  family  either  Uve 
permanently  in  its  waters  or  pass  tlu'ough 
them  to  spawn  in  the  tributaries  of  the  lake. 
"L.  B.  C."  wishes  to  know  to  what  family 
of  fishes  the  so-called  calico  bass  belongs,, 
also  by  what  other  local  names  it  is  called. 
This  fish  belongs  to  the  smifish  tribe  and  is 
known  in  different  sections  as  the  grass  bass,, 
barfish,  strawberry  bass,  crappie,  bachelor,. 
CampbeUite,  sac-a-lait  crapet.  It  seldom 
grows  larger  than  twelve  inches  and  there  are 
only  two  species  of  them,  one  ranging  in  the  ]\Iid- 
dle  States  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Texas,  and 
west  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  other  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  New  Jersey  and  southward 
to  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  first 
named  is  fond  of  sluggish  ponds  and  bayous^ 
the  latter  frequents  cold  and  clear  waters. 
They  have  been,  of  late  j^ears,  profusely- 
planted  in  the  rivers  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey. 

Wm.  C.  Harris. 


TWIST  LAWN-TENNIS  SERVICE 


THE  famous  twist  service  of  Messrs.  Whit- 
man, Davis  and  Ward  has  been  so  fre- 
quently under  discussion  as  to  have  created 
much  curiositj^  concerning  its  mysteries.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  since  the  excellent  showing 
of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Ward  in  the  Enghsh 
Double  Championsliip  recently.  Therefore  we 
give  space  to  the  explanation  of  Mr.  J.  Parm- 
ley  Paret,  editor  of  American  Lawn  Tennis,  of 
this  now  famous  service:  "This  service  is 
simply  a  scientific  develoiament  of  the  common 
underhand  twist  strokes  adapted  for  overhead 
play  with  the  additional  speed  wliich  has  made 
the  new  stroke  so  formidable.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  call  these  dehveries  reverse  twists,  for 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  reverse  twi.st  over- 
head service  in  use  among  the  experts  is  that 
•dehvered  by  Champion  Whitman,  while  the 
twist  service  used  by  Davis,  Ward  and  Alexan- 
der has  all  the  natural  out  twist. 

"Ever  since  the  early  days  of  baseball, 
the  scientific  theory  of  curving  a  ball  in  the 
air  has  been  well  understood.  The  top  of 
a,  carriage  wheel  travels  fa.ster  than  the  bot- 
tom, because  its  axis  is  moving  ahead  all 
of  the  time,  and  in  tlie  same  way  the  friction 
on  the  side  of  a  ball  which  is  twisting  on 
its  own  axis  is  greater  on  the  side  which  is 
going  fastest  through  the  air — the  right- 
hand  side  in  a  right  twist  delivery  and  vice 
versa.  The  rougher  the  surface  of  any  spheri- 
cal body  the  more  it  will  curve  in  the  air, 
because  the  friction  becomes  greater  against 
the  particles  of  the  air  itself.  The  rough 
felt  covering  of  a  lawn-tennis  ball  cau.ses 
more  friction  than  a  leather  covered  base- 
bail,  and  consequent!}'  the  tennis  ball  curv-es 
more   in   the   air. 

"The  secret  of  success  in  making  this  new 
twist  service  is  not  to  make  the  ball  curve 
so  much  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  to  curve 
■downward  in  its  flight,  like  the  'drop'  of  a 
modern  baseball  pitcher.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  a  tennis  ball  drop  quickly  after  cross- 
ing the  net,  if  it  is  to  be  served  with  much 
speed  and  still  strike  witliin  the  boundary 
of  the  service  court.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  ball  must  be  hit  on  top  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  secret  of  the  new  twist  service 
lies  in  reaching  over  the  ball  and  striking  it 
from  above  as  well  as  one  side.  The  racket 
strings  are  drawn  across  the  cover  of  the  ball 
a,s  much  as  possible,  the  ball  taking  the  strings 
near  one  edge  of  the  frame  and  leaving  at 
the  other  side.  To  do  this,  a  very  quick  side- 
motion  is  required,  and  it  is  this  that  gives 
the   ball  its   rapid   spinning  motion. 

"It  has  been  a  mystery  to  many  why  a 
tennis  ball  should  bound  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  its  curve,  but  if  one  will  apply 
the  principle  of  the  'Enghsh'  in  billiards  he 
will  understand  at  once  the  reason.  In  the 
overhand  out  t-ndst,  as  served  by  Ward  and 
Alexander,  the  ball  spins  sharply  on  its  own 
axis,  combining  the  effect  of  right-hand  Eng- 
lish and  the  'follow'  shot  in  billiards;  in  other 
"words  it  spins  exactly  like  a  billiard  ball 
when  hit  for  a  follow  shot  with  a  right  Eng- 
lish. It  curves  to  the  server's  left  in  seek- 
ing the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  which 
is  a  common  rule  in  all  physics,  because  of 


the  greater  friction  on  its  right  side,  and  it 
curves  downward  in  its  flight  because  of  the 
greater  friction  on  its  top  side. 

"  Instantly  the  ball  strikes  the  ground  it 
breaks  to  the  right,  because  the  spinning 
motion  drags  it  that  way  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  just  the  same  way 
as  a  bilhard  ball  -with  right  English  rebounds 
to  the  right  when  it  strikes  the  cushiion  of 
the  table.  Thus  we  have  the  double  motion 
in  this  new  twist  service,  which  has  puzzled 
so  many  who  have  played  against  it.  The 
reason  why  its-  effect  has  been  greater  with 
American  than  with  English  balls  is  because 
the  surface  coveiing  of  the  American  ball  is 
rougher  than  that  of  the  English  and  the  re- 
sistance in  going  through  the  air  becomes 
greater  in  consequence.  The  ball  gets  a 
sharper  twist  from  the  racket  because  the 
rougher  cover  makes  it  cling  longer  to  the 
string. 

"The  service  used  by  Whitman  has  the 
reverse  tv/ist,  his  racket  moves  from  his 
right  to  his  left,  the  ball  curves  fi'om  left 
to  right  and  breaks  again  to  the  left  as  it 
leaves  the  ground.  Davis's  service  has  the 
same  curves  and  much  the  same  effect  as 
Whitman's,  but  Davis  reaches  verj^  much 
further  over  the  ball,  hitting  it  faster  and 
making  it  bound  deeper.  It  is  an  out  twist 
and  not  a  reverse  twist,  however,  because 
Davis  plays  with  his  left  hand  and  the  racket 
travels  away  from  his  body,  not  across  it. 
The  service  used  by  Ward  and  Alexander 
is  an  out  twist  made  with  the  right  arm, 
the  racket  traveling  away  from  the  body, 
to  the  serA'er's  right,  the  ball  curves  from 
right  to  left,  and  breaks  sharplv  to  the  right 
again  after  leaving  the  ground. 

"In  Whitman's  case  the  racket  travels 
across  in  front  of  his  body  and  the  tendency 
in  making  this  reverse  twist  is  to  throw  the 
server  off  his  balance,  and  to  make  it  doubly 
difficult  for  him  to  run  into  the  net  to  volley 
the  first  return.  In  case  of  the  out  twist 
it  is  just  the  reverse  and  Ward  is  said  to 
have  invented  this  service  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  impetus  of  the  racket  to  help  him 
get  in  motion  quicker  after  serving,  in  his 
effort  to  reach  the  net  for  the  volleying  posi- 
tion. 

"In  each  case  where  this  out-twist  service 
has  been  successful,  the  server  bends  very 
far  backward  and  drops  his  racket  down  far 
behind  his  back  before  making  the  stroke 
In  each  case,  too,  he  reaches  well  up  over 
the  ball,  and  the  more  he  hits  it  on  top,  the 
more  speed  he  can  secure  and  still  make  the 
ball  drop  enough  to  fall  inside  of  the  service 
court.  There  is  a  tendency,  also,  to  ease 
up  slightly  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  racket 
so  that  the  strings  will  follow  the  ball  longer 
and  give  it  a  sharper  twist  in  making  the 
strokes. 

"The  keynote  to  success,  however,  lies  in 
hitting  the  "ball  well  on  top,  with  a  very  sharp 
twist,  the  ball  rolling  across  the  entire  face 
of  the  strings  before  it  leaves  it,  and  in  strik- 
ing very  much  harder  than  would  be  possi- 
ble to  bring  an  ordinary  service  within  the 
court." 


NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES   AND    RECORDS 


T 


THE    N.    A.    ROWING    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

HE  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Regatta  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen 
of  America,  held  on  th- Schuylkill  River,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  July  19-20,  1901.  All  the  races 
except  the  intermediate  eight  and  international 
four-oared  shells  which  were  straightaway,  were 
rowed  over  a  one  and  a  half-mile  course,  with 

one   turn : 

Intermediate  eight-oared  shell — Final  heat  won  by 
Winnipeg  R.  C,  Winnipeg.  Time  7  min.  56  1-4  sec. 
Senior  pair-oared  shell  won  by  Vesper  B.  C,  Phila- 
delphia. Time  9  min.  44  sec.  Senior  jour-oared  shell 
won  by  Western  R.  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Time  9  min. 
9  sec.  Senior  double  shell  won  by  Wachusetts  R.  C, 
Worcester.  Mass.  Time  8  min.  59  sec.  Intermediate 
single  sculls.  Final  heat  won  by  Lou  Scholes,  Don 
R.  C,  Toronto.  Time  9  min.  15  2-5  sec.  Intermediate 
four  oared-shell  won  by  Passaic  R.  C,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Time  9  min.  46  sec.  Association  single  shells. 
Final  heat  won  by  C.  S.  Titus,  Union  B.'  C,  N.  Y. 
Time  9  min.  46  sec.  Intermediate  double  shell.  Final 
heat  won  by  Detroit  (Michigan)  B.  C.  Time  9  min. 
24  1-2  sec.    International  four-oared  shells  won  by  Vesper 

B.  C,  Philadelphia.  Time  8  min.  31  sec.  Intermediate 
four-oared  shells  won  by  Atalanta  B.  C,  New  York. 
Time  10  min.  11  1-4  sec.  Champion  single  shells  won 
by  Edward  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Wachusetts  B.  C,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Time  9  min.  54  1-4  sec.  Senior  eight- 
oared  shells  won  by  Argonauts  R.  C,  Toronto.  Time 
7   min.    49   sec. 

A.   A.    U.   SWIMMING     CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

J\t  Buffalo,   July   9,   in    the   Park  Lake,  E. 

C.  Schaeffer,  of  Reading,  Penn.,  and  Lniversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  won  the  100,  220,  and  440 
yard  Amateur  Athletic  Union  championship 
events,  establishing  an  American  record  of 
6  min.  26  sec.  in  the  last.  Mr.  Schaeffer  also 
holds  the  American  record  of  2  min.  50f  sec. 
for  the  220  yards. 

In  the  same  water  and  during  the  same  meet- 
ing, Otto  Wahle,  an  Austrian,  "athletic  mem- 
ber" of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  established 
new  American  records  displacing  those  of 
F.   Wenck,    also  N.  Y.  A.  C,  from    660-yard 

mark  up  to  1  mile,  as  follows: 

660  yards,  10  min.  37  4-5  sec. ;  old  mark,  10  min.  47  sec. 
880  yards,  14  min.  21  4-5  sec. ;  old  mark,  14  min.  33 
sec;  1,100  yards,  17  min.  59  4-5  sec;  old  mark,  18 
min.  31  1-5  sec;  1,320  yards,  21  min.  47  4-5  sec;  old 
mark  ,22  min.  45  1-5  sec. ;  1,540  yards,  25  min.  24  sec. ; 
old  mark,  26  min.  18  sec.  One  mile,  28  min.  52  3-5 
sec;  old  mark,  29  min.  51  3-5  sec. 


H. 


AMATEUR    BICYCLE    CHAMPIONSHIP, 


.  ELD     on     Pan-American     Stadium    track, 
Buffalo,  August  8: 

One  mile  National  Amateur  Championship,  won  by 
Marcus  Hurley,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  time  2.41  1-5. 
Half-mile  National  Amateur  Championship,  won  by 
Marcus  Hurley,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  time  1.09;  five  miles,  by 
Thomas  J.  Grady,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  12  min.  1  4-5  sec. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1  HE  championship  of  the  Athletic  League 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  North  America  was  de- 
cided at  Buffalo  in  the  Pan-American  Stadium, 
July  24.  The  honors  were  supposed  to  rest 
between  the  New  York  and  Buffalo  teams, 
but  the  Chicago  Central  Department  scored 
.  an  unexpected  and  signal  victory  with  42 
points,  Buffalo  being  second  with  20  points. 


J\.  BRIEF  summary  of  all  the  best  perform- 
ances among  the  western  universities  for  the 
season  shows  the  following  standard:  100 
yards  dash,  10 sec;  220 yards  dash,  22  .sec. ;  440 
yards  run,  50  2-5  sec;  half  mile  run,  1  min. 
59  sec;  mile  run,  4  min.  33  2-5  .sec ;  two  mile 
run,  10  min.  13  sec;  120  hurdles,  15  4-5  sec; 
220  hurdles,  24  4-5  sec;  high  jump,  6  feet; 
running  broad  jump,  22  feet  8^  inches;  putting 
the  shot,  39  feet  4  inches;  throwing  the  ham- 
mer, 141  feet;  throwing  the  discus,  113  feet 
10  inches;  pole  vault,  11  feet  1^  inches. 

It  is  reported  froni  England  that  A.  F. 
Duffy,  of  Georgetown  University,  ran  100 
yards  on  a  grass  course  in  9  4-5  sec.  at  Leices- 
ter, July  20.  If  this  prove  to  be  true  it  will 
be  a  world's  record  on  turf,  as  well  as  equal 
the  world's  record  on  cinders.  Word  comes 
also  across  the  cable  that  P.  O'Connor,  the 
Irish  broad  jumper,  recently  cleared  fairly 
24  feet  11  j  inches,  though  nothing  official  has 
been  received.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  shortly  to 
visit  America. 

the  HENLEY-ON-THAMES  REGATTA,  ENGLAND 

Grand    Challenge    Ctjp    Race 

FOR    Eight-oared     Crews. 

1   mile,   550  yards. — July  3d. — First  heat.      Winner, 

University   of   Pennsylvania:  Stroke,    J.    P.    Gardiner; 

7,   W.  G.  Gardiner;  6,   G.  S.  Allyn;  5,   Captain  A.  H. 

Flickwir;  4,   S.     Crowther,     Jr.;   3,   F.   L.    Davenport; 

2,  R.  H.  Eisenbrey;  1,  R.  R.  Zane;  coxswain,  L.  J. 
Smith.  Second,  London  Rowing  Club.  Won  by  three 
lengths;  time  7  min.   1  2-5  sec. 

Second  heat.  Winner,  Leander  Rowing  Club:  Stroke, 
R.  B.  Etherington-Smith;  7,  C.  J.  D.  Goldie;  6,  J. 
E.  Payne;  5,   Capt.  C.  D.  Burnell;  4,   G.  M.  Maitland; 

3,  W.  D.  Ward;  2,  H.  J.  Duvallon;  1,  C.  A.  WiUis; 
coxswain,  C.  S.  MacLagan.  Second,  New  College, 
Oxford.     Won  by  two  lengths;  time  7  min.   9  sec. 

Jtily  4th.  Third  heat.  Winner  Leander.  Second, 
Belgian  Rowing  Club.  Won  by  3-4  length ;  time 
7  min.  8  sec 

Fourth  heat.  Winner,  Univ.  of  Penna.  Second, 
Thames  Rowing  Club.  Won  by  three  lengths;  time 
7    min.    22    sec. 

July  5th. — Final  heat.  Winner  Leander.  Second 
Univ.  of  Penna.  Won  by  one  length;  time  7  min. 
4  4-5  sec. 

ENGLISH       SCULLING       CHAMPIONSHIP. 

On  July  20th,  H.  T.  Blackstaffe  won  the 
Wingfield  Sculls,  over  the  I'hames  course  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake,  in  24  min.  10  see. 

ENGLISH    TENNIS    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

In  a  match  at  Lords,  July  15th,  Eustace  H. 
Miles  defeated  J.  B.  Gribble  three  straight  sets 
and  won  the  Gold  Racket.  In  the  previous 
week,  July  10th,  in  the  same  court,  Mr.  Miles 
won  the  Silver  Racket  by  beating  the  holder, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  3  to  1.  Mr.  Miles  is  now  the 
amateur  champion  of  the  world. 

\Jn  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  track,  on  August 
2d,  before  about  10,000  spectators,  the  stalHon 
Cresceus  lowered  his  own  record  of  2.02f ,  made 
the  week  previous,  to  2.02^. 


Travel  and  Resort 
Advertiser      ^       >^ 

We  have  a  special  department  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  travel  for  sport  or 
pleasure.  Write  us  and  we  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  concerning  hotels,  railroads, 
steamship  lines,  scenery,  shooting,  fishing,  etc. 

TOURIST  QUERY  DEPARTMENT,  OUTING,  239  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Is  Recognized  by  all  Travelers  as  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

Between  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  Union. 
ITS  MAGNIFICENT  TRAINS  ARE  MORE  HOMELIKE  THAN  HOME. 

SUPERIORITY  IN  ALL  THINGS  »^-^" '"-'»*«« 


Excellence,  Security, 
Speed,  Comfort, 
Convenience  and 


which  make  it  the 

STANDARD  RAILROAD  OF  AMERICA. 


LOW  RATES  WESTWARD. 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  September, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 

will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  Chicago  to 
points  in  the  West  and  Northwest  at  the 
following  extremely  low  rates: 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  i'eturn.$10.35 

Duluth.  Minn.,  and  return 14.35 

Hot  Springs,  S.  D.,  and  return 25.00 

Deadwood  and  Lead  City,  S.  D.,  and 

return 29.50 

Denver,  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs 

and  return 25.00 

Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 

return .- 40.00 

Greatly  reduced  rates  on  all  other  daj^s. 

These  tickets  will  be  good  on  all  trains  and 
purchasers  will  have  choice  of  six  routes  and 
eight  trains  via  St.  Paul  and  two  routes  and 
three  train  via  Missouri  River.  The  route 
of  the  Famous  Pioneer  Limited  trains,  and 
the  U.  S.  Government  Fast  Mail  trains, 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  Minnneapolis. 

All  coupon  Ticket  Agents  sell  tickets  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 
For  further  information  address  F.  A.  Miller, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Old  Colony  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


FOR  SHOOTERS  AND 
FISHERMEN 

The  new  1901  edition  of  "Shooting  and 
Fishing  Along  the  Line  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  "  is  without  an  equal  amongst  books 
of  this  class.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in 
colored  covers,  of  new  and  attractive  design. 
It  is  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  in  two  colors, 
is  beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs 
reproduced  in  half-tone,  and  is  in  all  respects 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  printer's  art. 

Complete  information  is  given  about  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  sport,  from  lion  and 
grizzly  bear  to  "cottontails,"  and  including 
every  fish  that  swims  in  the  many  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  wide  Northwestern  states. 

All  the  little  details  of  lakes,  boats,  bait, 
distances,  etc.,  have  been  carefully  compiled 
by  practical  sportsmen,  and  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience  to  anyone  planning  a  trip. 
A  new  map  of  Minnesota  in  three  colors  is 
bound  into  each  book. 

The  hunter  or  fisherman  who  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  this  encyclopedia  of  sport  in  the 
Northwest  needs  no  further  guide  to  tell  him 
where  to  go  a-fishing  or  shooting.  By  mail 
for  6  cents  from  F.  L.  Whitney,  general  pas- 
senger and  ticket  agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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